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CHAPTER I 

INTRODTJCTOIIY 

1 Appointment of the Commission — On the 3rd February iSS*, the 

Government of Indii appointed in Education Commission, with a rtetv to 
enquiring into the working of the existing system of Public Instruction* and 
to the further extension of that system on a popular basis The Commission 
consisted of thej;wenty one members noted below* and 1 secretary A certain 
number of members were selected from each of the Presidencies and Provinces, 
excepting Burma and Assim, md cayc iras taken, in their selection* tint 
they should fairly represent the various races and classes interested in Indian 
education 

2 Seasons for the Enquiry*— The instructions to the Commission Tvere 
contained in the Resolution of the Ghn ernor General in Council dated tlio 3rd 
February 188" f That document set forth the Court of Directors' Despatch of 
the 19th Jul) 1854 as the basis of tlio educational policy of India The Reso* 

* Pre* dint 

Tl q Ilouotrabl* W W Huxteb, RJi LL D CLl E JlemJwr of lb* \ ceroy * Leg slat ve Council 

ZZcmbcrs 

Tho Honourable ^attid A jihad Ruin Bihidcs, C S I (wbo afterwards w Lhdrw an d was merged bj 

his ton Me. Sayyid [Maemcd) 
Tbe Honourable D 31 BAfcBaUB CS Secretary to tbe Gorerament of Ind % in tbe Ftoaiacwl I\partiii«it 
The BeTd \V IL Ulickbtt M*A. Franc pal of tho Chimb Uimon D v a ty College CaT utt*. 
Mr Airuf 3 loniiff Uoeu B A* Birr iter-at-Lav 
31 r *L Caorr 31 A D rector of Pull d Infraction, Pen£4l 
II r Iv* Deiohtov B*A Principal of tbe Agtm College North Western Pro? tnws 
if r J T Fotsxes Inspector of **cbools 3fadru 
3Ir A P IIotoll, 31JU C S Coram ss oner of Benr 

Mr II r Jacob, Educational Inspector 1)01111)37 * 

Air W Lkc\Ue\EB C Frst As*wlant*Cbllector Satan, Homily 

Tt 9 Hetd AY 3I1LULB, 3IJV*, Fnac pal of the 3I*draj Chr stum College 

31 r I lijjiOA^ririA MtfPlUAtt MA Profes*or of iTathemat cm Prei d*ncy Colle* e MaJru 

Tbe Honotirabf lHt« Btici»*d Mooeekjei CJ E. Ijsspector ef Schoob Ben^ 

11 r C PjUEtOf M*A Inspector of Schools Punjab 

Tbf Honourable 3Iabar*ja S r Jqtex&sq MqBaj* Ticca?, ECjSX 3fcnrf*r of tb* V «rojr • I^yiJat t# 

COQUC I 

Mt Kxsmsxin TfiiiiB« TtLt^a 31 A„ BairatcMt Law Borabaj 

31r G E W*» CS CoHwtGrof Jasurmr ^rtbAW *rn lro¥inc« 

Tlio taxi A Jsi^ UP C5J) Lcctarcf *=t Jqm|4i * CtiUeg* \<j£*patam (eow it Tnca noya tj 
'Mr C. A P Bsowkixo M*A„ In. pcttor Geutral cf Ldtjcauon Ontral Furnaces 
Mr Hui Garmt Hi&iv Faujab 

)Ir H L. Ricx D rteter of Pub c It^tnic n 3Tj»ort «d Cot?rg 
Iber^fiire bo gma n tb* f Hon g ptvra^f b*, 
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luhon states that, while the Government acknowledged the mnstcrly and compre- 
hensive outline supplied by that Despatch, they deemed it of importance to rcvi cw 
the progress made, and to enquire how far the superstructure corresponded witli 
the original design Such «m enquiry was instituted by order of the Secretary 
of State for Indu in 1859, shortly after the controlling authority lad H 
from the East India Company to the Crown But circumstances prevented the 
preparation of any complete or comprehensive report Nearly n quirter of a 
century had smce elapsed, and the. Governor General in Council believed that 
the time had now come for instituting i further and more circful investi- 
gation into the existing system, and into tho results nttuncd by it, than had 
hitherto been attempted * 

3 The mam Duty of the Commission —In appointing i Commission 

for that purpose, His Excellency declared tliat its duty should be to enquire 
particularly into the manner in which effect had been given to the Pe 
spatch of i8 0 4 , and to suggest such methods as it might think desirable, with a 
view to more completely curving out the policy therein laid down t " The Gov 
« eminent of India," says the Uesolution, " is firmly convinced of the soundness of 
" that policy, and has no wish to depart from the principles upon which it la based " 

4 Instructions to the Commission : Primary Education —The Gov- 
ernor General m Council desired that the Commission, m enquiring how far 
these principles had been acted on, " should specially bear in mind the great 1m 

* porfcmce which the Government attaches to the subject of Primary Education 
'The development of elementary education was one of the main objects contem- 
plated by the Despatch of 1 854 Attention was specially directed in that 

" Despatch to the question ' how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 

* station m life, might he best conveyed to the great mass of the people, "who are 
" utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their 
" own unaided efforts,' and it was desired that ' the active measures of Govern- 
w ment should he more especially directed for the future to this object* 

* Although the matter was thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the 
" attention of the Indian Administrations, there can His Excellency in Council 
" believes, he very little doubt that, owing to a variety of circumstances, more 
" progress has up to the present time been made in high and middle than in 
"primary education The Government of India is not disposed m any way to 
" regret this advance It would be altogether contrary to its policy to check or 
"hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle education But 
" the Government holds that the different branches of Public Instruction should, 

if possible, move forward together, and with more equal step tlian hitherto, and 
the principal object, therefore, of the enquiry of the Commission should be e the 
present state of elementary education throughout the Empire, and the means 
" by which this can everywhere he extended and improved ' " 

5 Instructions to the Commission : Private Efforts and Grants-in- 
aid — " "WMe this is the mam object to which the enquiries of the Commission 
" should be directed, the Governor General in Council desires to impress upon it 
" at the same time the fact that it is not possible for the Government to find 
■ funds sufficient to meet tho iull requirements of the country in the matter of 
primary education, if those requirements are to he judged by any European 
standard The resources at the disposal of Government, whether Imperial 
( Provincial, or Local, are, and must long remain, extremely limited m amount! 
aud the result is, not only that progress must necessarily be gradual, hut that, 
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M if satisfactory progress is to be made at all, every available private agency must 
u bo called into action to relieve and assist the public funds in connection with 
"every branch of Public Insf ruction. It was in view of ' the impossibility of 
*' Government alone doing all that must be done to provide adequate means for 
t'thc education of the Natives of India,' that the grant-in-aid system was 
** elaborated and developed by the Despatch of j 854 ; and it is to the wider ex- 
" tension of tliis system, especially in connection with high and middle education* 
" that the Government looks to set free funds which may then be made applicable 
"to the promotion of the education of the masses. c The resources of the State 
"ought/ as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 13 of 25th 
* 6 April 1864, f to be so applied as to assist those who cannot be expected to help 
" themselves, and the richer classes of the people should gradually be induced 
u to provide for their own education/ "* 

6. Instructions to the Commission : Transfer of Schools to Native 

Management — " In pursuance of this policy, it is the desire of Government to 
" offer every encouragement to Native gentlemen to come forward and aid, even 
" more extensively than heretofore, in the establishment of schools upon the grant- 
" in-aid system : and His Excellenoy in Council is the more anxious to see tliis 
u brought about, because, apart altogether from the consequent pecuniary relief 
" to Government, it is chiefly in tliis way that the Native community will be able 
r< to secure that freedom and variety of education which is an essential condition 
*' in any sound and complete educational system, , . . The Government is 
f ( ready therefore to do all that it can to foster such a spirit of independence and 
" self-help. It is willing to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suit- 
« able cases to bodies of Native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them 
" satisfactorily as aided institutions ; all that the Government will insist upon 
<e being that due provision is made for efficient management and extended use- 
fulness, , . . It is specially the wish of Government that municipal bodies 
c * should take a large and increasing share in the management of the public 
"schools within the limits of their jurisdictions. The best way of securing this 
** result should also he considered by the Commission/'t 

7. Instructions to the Commission: Kates of fees: Scholarships*— 

s The Governor General in Council next called attention to the statement, not 
unfrecjuently made, that the wealthier classes in India do not at present pay 
enough for the education of their children- He laid down the principle that 
f f persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of their children's edu- 
cation, or at any rate that no part of this should fall upon State funds. But 
^"in endeavouring to secure this result, care must be taken that no unnecessary 
1 " obstacles are thrown in the way of the upward progress of really deserving 
" students of the poorer classes.'^ The funds available for scholarships should 
he so distributed as to afford ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary edu- 
cation to a large number of youths in the secondary schools. The scholarships 
tenable during the University course need not he so liberal, but should still be 
sufficient to hold out a fair opportunity of obtaining an advanced education to the 
best of the pupils in the middle and high schools. But Government scholar- 
ships ought not in any way to be placed on an eleemosynary basis. They 
** should always be given as distinct rewards for merit, tested and proved by 
'* competitive examinations/* $ TVhile the State provision for scholarships was to 
be allotted exclusively by competition, the Governor General in Council pointed 
out tlmt it," will leave a wide field open for the establishment of scholarships 
(< requiring local or other qualifications through the munificence of private indi- 
" viduals or corporations/* J 

* Eolation, paraa 3 and q f Be^oluhon, paiaa 10 and 11. J Eesot at ton f para- is. 
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8 Instructions to the Commission: Indigenous Schools.-In conncc 

*- Tdncition the Commission was directed to « particularly ra- 

tion with ^^^T^^^^ 8C i 100 ls a*t in different parts of the 

" Go^rnmcnt of India is disposed to advocate the making as much wo as po - 
-SbtoX schools"* "The great object in the first instance is to get such 
« schools stablished: their improvement and elation to a higher standard 
« 5£. though of great importance, an object of subsequent endeavour. . . . 
«4hc°CommLsion should advise as to how this cm best be done, without 
Attempting a too rapid advance, or throng obstacles in the ,ay of the 
« extension of the area of instruction, especially xn backward districts, t 

9. Instructions to the Commission: Secondary Education .-TVith 

record to Secondary Education, the Commission was directed to enquire into the 
« quality and character of the instruction at present imparted m schools of this 
« class The great majority of those who prosecute their studies beyond the pn- 
"mary sta-e wdl never go beyond the curriculum of tbc middle, or at furthest of 
« the hi"h schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the education 
" they receive should be as thorough and sound as possible. There are grounds for 
" doubting whether there is not, in some Provinces at any rate, much room for lm- 
"piovementm this respect. . . . It would be contrary to tho policy of Govern- 
" ment to adopt any measures that would have the appearance of restricting aided 
« schools to the use of any particular class of text-books, or to interfere with the 
« free choice of the managers in such matters But it is desirable to know how 
" far the general suggestions of the [Text-book] Committee have found ncccpt- 
" ance in the different Provinces, and what is being done to carry them out in 
" the case of both Government and aided instruction." $ 

10. Instructions to the Commission: Inspection: Female Educa- 
tion —The Commission was also to enquire into the present system of educa- 
tional inspection, with a view to lemoving defects, introducing improvements 
and securing the aid of a large amount of voluntary agency in the work of inspect- 
ing and examining schools. The important and difficult subject of female 
education was to receive special consideration, together with the best means of 
encouraging and extending it so far as the circumstances of tho country 
permit. 

11. Instructions to the Commission: Subjects exempted from its 

Enquiries.— "While thus assigning a large area of enquiry to the Commission, 
the Governor General in Council exempted certain special branches of educa- 
tional work from its investigations. These branches included the general 
working of the Indian "Universities ; technical instruction, whether medical, 
legal, or engineering ; the education of Europeans and Eurasians. Tho Govern- 
ment of India also warned the Commission that in providing for the extension of 
primary schools, " the limitation imposed upon the action of Government by 
" financial considerations must always be borne in mind." [] 

12, Method adopted by the Commission in conducting the En- 
quiry. — The Education Commission assembled in Calcutta on the 10th of Peb. 
ruary 1882, and sat regulaily until the 31st of March. Its deliberations 
during this session were chiefly directed to preparing a scheme, with a 
view to clearly ascertaining the state of education in each of the several 
Provinces of India. Por this purpose, tho representative members for each 
part of India were constituted a Provincial Committee. Tho Commission 

» EeBoktion.jata 13 f Resolution, para 15 J Resolution, para 17. || Itaaolutujn, para. 
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elaborated a detailed plan upon which the Provincial Committees were, durin<* 
ihe ensuing eight months, to draw up a Hoport dealing with the past Ms* 
tory, present condition, and future development of education in their respoctive 
Provinces- Before it separated, the majority of the Bengal witnesses were also 
examined by the Commission. At the end of ITarch the first session of the 
Commission in Calcutta terminated, and the memhers returned to their own 
duties in the different Presidencies, The next eight months were devoted to 
tho local collection of materials upon which the Commission might hase its 
deliberations during the second session. These materials were of three kinds* 
First, the evidence of witnesses in each Presidency and Province; second, 
memorials submitted to the Commission by Associations, individuals, and public 
bodies throughout India ; third, the Provincial Beports drawn up for the Com- 
mission by its members, arranged in Committees so as to represent the Pro- 
vinces to which they respectively belonged. The Commission re-assembled in 
Calcutta on the 5th of December 1882, and continued its sittings during the 
following months. It at onco appointed six sectional Committees, each of 
which was instructed to deal with the evidence, memorials^ and Provincial 
Reports hearing on the subjects referred to it, and to prepare Recommenda- 
tions for discussion by the Commission. Having fully deliberated on the 
materials before it, and agreed upon its Recommendations* the Commission 
concluded its collective labours on the 16th of March 1883- Before separat- 
ing, the Commission placed on record its acknowledgment of the valuable 
services rendered to it in various ways by its Secretary, Mr. Lewis Rice* 
The Report was then drawn up by the President of the Commission and a 
representative Committee of five members, — namely, Mr* Croft (BengalJ, Mr. 
Miller (Madras) , Mr. Howell (Central Provinces), Mr* Lee- Warner (Bombay), 
Mr- Deigliton (North-Western Provinces). Mr* Jacob was entrusted with the 
preparation of the Statistical Tables contained in the Report — a task which 
proved to be one of exceptional difficulty. The Commission had reduced the 
results of its enquiries to 222 specific Recommendations: of which i8o were 
passed unanimously* while the remaining 42 were carried by a majority* The 
Recommendations aro to be accepted as the deliberate decisions of the Com- 
mission, and they form the basis of this Report, The Draft Report was 
circulated for approval to the membeis of the Commission in their respective 
Provinces. 

13. Brief Survey of the Evidence. — The witnesses were chiefly selected 
by the Provincial Committees, with a view to representing the various educational 
interests in India; but a number of them consisted of gentlemen who spontane- 
ously requested to be examined. The Commission prepared a series of ques- 
tions covering the whole area of its enquiry, and forwarded a copy to each wit- 
ness for consideration. AVMe inviting answers to the particular questions thus 
circulated, the Commission did not confine the replies of the witnesses to 
those subjects, hut welcomed the evidence of each witness on any educational 
matter in which he was interested, or with regard to which he had special 
knowledge. The number of witnesses thus examined was 193, and their 
evidence, taken as a whole, forms a unique exposition of the most trustworthy 
opinion in India regarding the instruction of the people- As the enquiries of 
the Commission were to a large extent directed to the working of the existing 
system, the Education Department was strongly represented among the wit- 
nesses of each Province. The institutions interested in the application of 
the granMn-aul principle were numerously represented by Missionaries, both 
Protestant and Uoman Catholic, by delegates selected by Native Educational 
Societies, and by the Head-masters of Native schools, Higher education was 
also repiesented by many gentlemen w ho, after a distinguished career in the TTni- 
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Tcrsitlcs of Calcutta, Madras, or Hominy, arc now actively engaged in Ipdhn 
professional life. Indigenous rind priinny education m tcprMentei InoUal} ■ 
by a number of* itne^es specially interested in the instruction of tlio toner 
classes, but also liy Pandits and Maulaus of indigenous schools, lhe various 
mccs of India-mudus, llulmmmadans, Sikhs Itor*K— were impartially heard. 
Particular care was taken tint the educational tianU of any cla*s P Mich . w 
the Mubammadans h*™ fallen bclviml in the race of life under British 
Rule, should receive the fullest consideration* The number of witnesses was 
approximately futcd at an average of 30 to 40 Jor each Province; but tins 
territorial standard was modified according to the local necessities of the 
different parts of India* 

14. Local Examination of the Witnesses— The examination of the 193 

witnesses was conducted at convenient centres in the Provinces to ivhicli they 
respectively belonged- The President of the Commission made a tour round 
India* and held a session with the Provincial Committee in each of the main 
territorial divisions, for the purpose of hearing evidence The cross-examin- 
ation of the ^witne^&os was conducted by the President and Provincial Commit- 
tees at considerable length. The list of witnesses is given in Appendix II to 
this Report, and the number beard in each Pro\inco is summarised below** 
The evidence thus collected throughout India, together with statements con- 
nected therewith, aggregates about three thousand printed pages, 

15* Brief Survey of the Memorials, — The number ol the memorials 

received by the Commission was 323. They came from e^ery part of India, but 
were most numerous in the Punjab and NorthAYcstern Provinces, uhere the 
language to be used as the medium of instruction is still a question of keen 
interest among the people, 0£ the total number of 323 received throughout 
India, 140 were submitted by Educational Societies, Sttuucipalities, public 
bodies, or individuals interested in bchool lvork; ^bitc 183 miy bo described 
a& ^o^ular tam^tocs ^ttjyrctrag to b& feigned l&y 233,6 19 persons. The list 
of memorials is given in Appendix C to this Report, and tbo number recch ed 
from each Province is summarised below- 1 

16. Brief Survey of the Provincial Eeports— Seven Reports were 

prepared by the Provincial Committees of the Commission for tbo ter^ 
Tutorial divisions of India ivbicb those Committees respectively represent.} 

* Number of wstacasea beard m each Province— 

Bombay , 3 3 

Bengal 



31 

North Western Provjuces anil Oodb a3 

45 



ti 



Punjnb 

Central Frotiuces „ 

Tout * 193 

rt tfe Be^l mt^se* were heard the r«mm«l Commie, pr^de^r bj its *m C^irrrua 
T Ijist of memorials received from each Province— 

Trcm Madm * 2J 
Bombay 

N 01 fch ^Western Pro? locea and Oudli » i r 

Punjab J* 

Miscellaneous ^ g 

Total 323 

p^.rri 1,, the BecwuJ WfflSi 7 ' °' ***** A Ec P ort ° a m ftSf 
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Tiikcn as a whole, they exhibit, on a uniform plan and in complete detail, the 
past history, the present condition, and the future wants of education in each 
Province of India. They aggregated over 1,100 pages, and have supplied much 
of the information on which the present Report is based, A copy of each is 
submitted to the Government with this Report. 

17. Summary of the Materials obtained —The materials collected by 

the Commission from Tebruary to November 1882 consist, therefore, of the 
evidence of 193 witnesses examined at local centres throughout India ; of 323 
memorials, chiefly from Associations, or from sections of the public interested 
in education ; and of a special Keport for each of the great territorial divisions 
of India prepared by the Provincial Committee, The Commission re-assembled 
in Calcutta on the 5th December 1882, to deliberate upon the mass of printed 
and manuscript documents thus obtained. It divided the questions before it 
into six principal branches, as follows : (1) Indigenous and Primary Education ; 
(2) Secondary and Collegiate Education ; (3) the Internal Administration of 
the Education Department, including the system of inspection and examina- 
tions ; (4) the External Relations of the Education Department, including 
grants-in-aid, and the withdrawal of Government in favour of native manage* 
ment of colleges and schools ; (5) the Education of Special Classes of the 
community requiring exceptional tieatment ; (6) Educational Legislation. A 
series of proposals were drawn up on each of these subjects by the Committee 
entiusted with its consideration. These proposals were then discussed and 
adopted, rejected, or modified by the Commission The conclusions thus 
arrived at were, a** already stated, embodied in 222 specific Recommendations 
which are to be accepted as the deliberate decisions of the Commission, 

18* Twelve chief Divisions of the Enquiry— The Report will accord- 
ingly follow the classification indicated in the last paragraph, and treat the 
questions referred to the Commission by the Government of India in the follow- 
ing twelve Chapters: — 

(a) Historical review of education in India , Chapter II, 
(6) Indigenous education ; Chapter III. 

(c) Primary education ; Clnpter IV. 

(d) Secondary education ; Chapter V. 

(e) Collegiate education ; Chapter VL 

(f) Internal administration of the Depirtment : control, inspection, ex- 

aminations, text-books ; Chapter YII 

(g) External relations of the Depaitment to individuals and public bodies * 

grants-in-aid, private efforts; Chapter VIII. 

(h) Education of classes requiring special treatment; Chiefs and nobler, 

the TMuhammadans, the aborigines, Ion -castes, and the poor; 

Chapter IX. 
(t) Female education ; Chapter X. 
ij) Educational Legislation ; Chapter XI 
(#) Emancial Summary ; Chapter XH 
(I) Recommendations of the Commission ; Chapter XIII. 
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HISTORICAL 11EVILW Ol 1 l/DUCATION IN INDIA 

19* Education in Ancient India.— Since their first appearance mnnthen 
ticlustorj, the Indians Imt nlunjs enjojed the reputation of bung a learned 
people Stcgaslhcncs t lie Greek ambassador to tho court of Chandra Gupta 
about 300 is c , found a grme and polished society in which phiIo*oph\ and 
Rficnce were successfully cultivated and held in honour The rich stores of 
Sanskrit litcnture ^luch lmo come down to the present age confirm this 
description In the four stages prescribed for n Brahman's life, the first, incluA 
ing youth and carl) manhood, Mas tint of the Brahnnthan, or karncr, and 
extended over man) years lint the Bnhmans confined their tea thing of the 
Dhanua Shastras to their own and the other two " twicc-born " castes and midc 
it penal to communicate 1113 but clemontirj knouletlgt? tothe senile and mixed 
multitude lluj Buddhist reformation placed religion and education on a mort 
popular basis Ihc Chinese travellers and the Pali texts alike bear witness to 
this fact, and in the seventh century \ i> , the vnst monastery of Jsatnndi formed 
a scat of learning which recalls, hj tho numbers and the zeal of its students, the 
later Universities of mcdmal Europe After tho Musulman conquest, tho 
mosque became 111 India, as in other countries of Islam, a centre of instruction 
and of literary actiuty Education alike among the Uuhamnndans and tho 
Hindus is ba^ed upon religion, and was supported by endowments ind bequests 
%n V l0 & mtiB r ^ lc ^-* ls *' I^dn Company found the four ancient methods of edu- 
cation still it work, m the instructional* en by theBrabmans io their ihsciplcs* 
in the tols, or seats of Sanskrit learning, and in the maktabs and nndra^is, or 
schools and colleges of tho iluhammadans , and in tho large number of humbler 
nllage schools winch also existed These village schools gave an elementary 
jducation to the trading chsscs and to the children of the petty landholders 
ind uell to do famihes among the cultivators 

20* Education Tinder British Hole— -When the East India Company 
received charge of Bengal from the Delhi Emperor, it aimed only at discharg- 
ing the duties fulfilled by the previous ruling pouer It respected endowments 
made to educational institutions, and its earliest efforts were confined to the 
establishment of a Muhammadan and a Sanskrit college of the old types 
But three influences were at work winch forced it into new fields of edu- 
cational activity A knowledge of English became a means of livelihood to 
natives at the centres of Government, and a demand arose Yor English instruc 
Uon in the Presidency towns As the old exotic court language, Persian, fell 
into disuse and especially ^vhen it ceased to bo tho language of official life, 
the demand for education in the vernaculars winch had superseded the foreign 
tongue made itself more widely felt Meannhile, a now influence m fa\our of 
popular education was being brought to hear upon the Indian Government 
by missionary and philanthropic bodies both m thib country and in Europe The 
eld system how over, did not give place to the new 111 thou t a struggle Tor 
yeara the medium and the character of the instruction to" he en en 
i w.l e w? eBt S ? hools Md Colle ^ s ™™ the subject of a vigorous 



ihTSi bet t Ween tlle Anglicists andUic Orientalists The former p aT ty 



con 
urced 



iMtrurfion of the higher kind should be given through the I^hsh 
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language, and should ha in accordance with f modern ideas, The latter, Vhile 
admitting tba£ uhat was "then ^taught as science Lad no right to tint title, 
wished to maintain the study of the Oriental classics in accordance with the 
methods indigenous to the country. Both parties broadly and prominently 
admitted the claims of the vernacular languages, Among the Orientalists were 
many distinguished of the officers of Government, and for sometime their views 
prevailed in the General Committee of Puhlic Instruction. But the minority 
gradually became more and more powerful ; and when in J 835 the two parties 
were so evenly balanced that tilings had come to a dead-lock, it was ITacanlay's 
advocacy of English education that turned the scale against the Orientalists. 
His famous Minute was immediately followed by a Resolution of the Gov- 
. ernor-Gcneral, which plainly declared for English as against Oriental education* 
A few years later the Orientalists made several efforts to rescind this Be- 
solution and to revert to the previous policy in favour of the classical languages 
of India. They received, however, no encouragement from the Government j 
and in 1839 Lord Auckland published a Minute which finally closed the con- 
troversy. The purport of this Minute was (t that although English was to 
" be retained as the medium of the higher instruction in European literature, 
* ( philosophy, and science, the existing oriental institutions were to be kept up 
" in full efficiency, and were to receive the same encouragement as might be 
" g\ven to the students at English institutions- Vernacular instruction was to 
" be combined with English, full choice being allowed to the pupils to attend 
" whichever tuition they might individually prefer. "* Since that time educa- 
tion in India has proceeded upon the recognition of the value of English 
instruction, of the duty of the State to spread Western knowledge among its 
subjects, and of the valuable aid which missionary and philanthropic bodies 
can render in the task. In reviewing the progress of education we proposo to 
consider, first, the early efforts of the East India Company and of private socie- 
ties prior to 1S54; secondly, the principles laid down for the guidance of the 
Departments in the Despatches of 1854 and 1859; and thirdly, the progress 
of education in each Province of India between 1 S54 and 1882. The condition 
of education in India in 1881-82 in every class of colleges and schools, the inter- 
nal mechanism, as well as the external relations of the Departments, the question 
of legislation, and the financial administration of education will form the sub- 
jects of separate Chapters of this Report. 

21, Madras: Education prior to 1854.— Education has never been 

wholly neglected in the Southern Districts which now form the Presidency of 
Madras* The indigenous schools, a relic of very early times, fell far short of 
modern European standards, but they helped, as elsewhere in India, to raise the 
general standard of intelligence ; and they gave a practical training to their pupils 
for the affairs of life. In 1 8 a 2, when the British Government, represented by Sir 
Thomas Jlunro, began to manifest an interest in popular instruction, and insti- 
tuted such enquiries as could then bo made, 157,000 boys and more than 4,000 
girls were found in attendance at about 12,000 schools. With the exception 
of a few institutions conducted by European Missionaries, all existing schools 
were supported and managed by the people themselves. The instruction given 
was either extremely rudimentary, or when it dealt with higher subjects, aimed 
at little more than the cultivation of the memory. 

22. Madras: Government Heasnres, 1826 to 1854,— The Government 

' of Madras accordingly established, in 1826, a Boird of Public Instruction, 
and under the care of! that Board, nearly one hundred schools were opened in 
the rural districts, together with a central institution for the training of teachers 

* HoveU 9 hot* on Education prior to iSj4» p"£ie 42, 
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in Hadrv Tins central institution supplied eventually the \wn of the 
Madras High School; 1mt tlic schools in the Districts languished, and in 
a few jears wcro abolished as failures Dj appointing other Hoards and liy 
lustitutm!? various examinations, Government mnth K\tn\ suWtfUcnt cnflci 
voura to encoungo a demand for a Ik ttcr education linn the mdi^nom «chooh 
afforded But up to 1S54, tho onlj attempt ninth nrmcd to l»o a success was 
tho Madras IIi a 'h School Pounded on tho Central Madras Institution of 
1S26, it was opened as a high school in 1841, and for man} jcars irvs conducted 
hy Mr L. B Powell, afterwards Director or Public Instruction Tlic high 
school nuicM} gained tho rt putation which, under the namt of the Presidency 
College, it has* uniformly preened l«o schools «>f a BimUar character were 
founded at Cuddaloro and Kajamaliendn, m 1S53 and 1854 rcspcctnclj 
When, therefore, the Despatch of 1854 nas written, these three institutions in 
which English was taught were the onh result of the efforts which Govern- 
ment had made during twenty eight years 

23 Madras: Private Effort, 1786 to 1854— Meantime, other 

iccncics had hecn at norX Schools for I urasnns had long flourished in 
Midns One of tlicm, the Military Orphan As\lum, founded in 1786, became 
widely known through the method of instructio n borrowed fro m the indigenous 
system and first applied in it hy Dr Bell In school* of this class, a few na tires 
reccn cd a fair education Hut tho philanthropic spirit from \\ Inch such institu- 
tions sprang, made its effects fclton the natives of thecountrj more directly hy 
nnothcr channel As noticed in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, Southern 
India o\tcs much of its educational progress to the efforts of missionary sone* 
tics, — efforts earh recognised b) tho Local Got eminent In 1 790, the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge opened a school for natn cs, which, 
after passing through many changes, still flourishes as St Peters College at 
Tanjorc lhc Government of Madriis made grants to the Society for this institu 
tion, and for one or two others, with wluch tho venerated name of Schwann was 
connected In 'Madras, therefore, missionary effort in education had oh tamed 
State aid, and thus established tho claims of private effort to tho recognition of tho 
State, hcfoic tho close of the eighteenth century Tho Missionaries of the 
American Board opened a number of primary schools in tho Madura District in 
1834 , and maintained for many years, subsequent to 1835, a school in the town 
of Madura in which English was taught But the measure which did most for 
education m the South was taken hy another missionary body In 1837, Mr 
Anderson, the first Missionary of the Scottish Church to Southern India, opened 
an institution m Aladras He aimed at implanting m natives of tho country 1 
desire for education of a distinctively Western type, communicated through the 
medium of the English language The success of the experiment was unequi 
vocal from the outset Mr Anderson's Institution became a centre of educa 
tional actmty, and was surrounded in a few yrars hy vigorous branch schools 
It is now represented by two great institutions in the Presidency town tho 
Madras Christian College, and the Church of Scotland Missionary Institution 
and by the many auxiliary schools of these parent institutions m Madras and 
the —ajng ftstnefe Smoo ,837 and particularly Jrom ,84,^" 
alieady mentioned, the Government High School was opetfed, eflu^ w 
made steady progress in Southern India The example of tho Wi? i n T 
jus quickly followed by other Christian ChUrch 
Society establish Mission^ 

their college at Nemmtam m iR^rt * 4 » JcsUlt Tath ^ 
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expanded rapidly in Timievelly and Tanjore, It is estimated that in 1854 
about 30*000* boys 'were being educated in schools conducted by missionary 
societies, and about 3,000 -were obtaining at least the elements of a liberal 
education in English 

It was not until 1842 that nativo effort began to wort 011 the modern basis, 
by the opening of Pachaiyappa's Institution in Madras. The funds were de- 
rived from a charitable bequest of old standing, which by a decree of the 
Supreme Court was made available for educational purposes, and placed under 
a body of native gentlemen as trustees. The school at once took a high posi- 
tion, and has continued from its foundation until now to be the most distin- 
guished example of native educational effort in the Presidency, In 1854, the 
institution in Madras and its branch schools, which the trustees had opened at 
the sacred cities of Conjeveram and Chidambaram, were giving a high class of 
education to about a thousand pupils* 

24. Madras : Female Education, 1841 to 1854.— Female education had 

also made a certain amount of progress independently of tho State, and chiefly 
under missionary management, beforo the publication of the Despatch of 
1S54. Boarding-schools were maintained from an early period by the Church 
of England Societies in Tinneyelly ; but they were almost exclusively attended 
by the daughters of converts to Christianity, The first direct effort at educating 
Ilindu girls of the higher castes iras made at Madras in 1841 by the Mis- 
sionaries of the Scottish Church. The attempt had to struggle against many 
obstacles; and in 1843, the school was still on so small a scale that only 
nino pupils were in regular attendance. The difficulties were, however, gra- 
dually overcome, and since 1843, the growth of female education among the 
Hindus, though not rapid has been uninterrupted. In 1 845 the first girls' 
school, partly under native management, was opened in Madras, It has proved 
the precursor of many more ; but even yet, female schools under any other 
than missionary management are few and small outside the Presidency town* 
In 1854, there were probably 7,000 girls at schools conducted by missionary 
societies ; and although the bulk of these were Native Christians, there was 
also a considerable proportion of Hindus belonging to the higher castes. The 
nine pupils at tho school of the 3?ree Church of Scotland in 1843 had increased 
to about 700 in 1854. 

25* Madras: General Summary-— Thus, when the Despatch of 1854 

appeared, a good f oundation for education had been laid. The three Govern- 
ment schools, although the number of their pupils was hut small, were efficient 
and served as useful models. The natives, besides continuing to maintain their 
indigenous schools, had begun to demand education of a modern type. Mis- 
sionary schools had also been set up in many Districts and encouraged by the 
State. While the Presidency town had kept the lead in many ways, educa- 
tion had been widely developed throughout the Province 

26, Bombay : Education prior to 1854.— The educational history 0 f 

Bombay prior to 1854 is mainly a lecord of the work of missionary 
societies and of the Board of Education established in 1840, During the 
ascendancy of the Portuguese in Western India, their religious orders had 
organised a fairly complete system of education, wliich was developed until 
then: expulsion by the Maratbas, The orphanages and colleges established 
by the Pranciscan and Jesuit orders were closed before the middle of the 
eighteenth century; but the parish schools of the Portuguese territories 
survived ^the wieck of the power under which they had grown up. When 
British rule established itself in the capital of the Deccan, a remarkable 
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influx of mrssumary enterprise took place Tho religious societies of America 
England Scotland, and Ireland, ned with each other m an honomable rivalry 
to coyer the newly acquired temtones with schools The American Missionary 
Souety opened a school for boys m Bombay in 1814, and ten years later 
established the first school for native girls m Western India TheZZtZ' 
ce ful operations were conducted ,t Ahmadnogar in the Decoan,™ the y 
still maintain several schools The Scottish Church, with the l^Twlon 
as its honoured representative, worked chieflv m -Rrm, w 7 i l ^ , 
the London Missionary Society^ select d Surat Z nZ ♦ 7 ?° E< ? Un ' 
first field of labour The operation ^ of the ct I « ™ m GujMat M ltS 
much wider In addition te s central An'ln vT ^kT 7 WCIB 
estabhshed m memory of Robert ^Motv ^ ^ at B ° m ^ 

work of education in the Poo™ and E ^ ssl ™ were engaged in the 
and Bassein m the Eonkan 7J « . / the Decca *. at Than* 

Schools in the Native States of TT^ P ? Engllsl1 and Vernacular 
Gujarat Schools from the London EST' * t0 ° k ^ of the 
devoted !ts attend to the ^TZv^ ^ ****** 

Province of the Bombay Vim^^^???**"* » every 

e f theBombayEdu 
the duty of educating the poor, not LTeWtL^ ^ tl ° nS took U P°* ^ 
]oimng Districts I* 6eyen ^ S&^h^t 1 !? Wt m tie ad 
charge of the growing respons^ with f n t to tte ^ 

attention exclusively to European and Indo Eurl? ' 14 theref 0rc ***** * 
of providing for the mstruLonTth ^ttl?^ ^f^ 10113 aud lef fc ^ task 
C5t ^edin t 8 2 ^^ a new assoe.at.on 

importance of the new Society J ZT i b ° ok and Sc ^ol socle tv f** 

a census taken of existing agencies A J* . operation was surveyed and 
school books The wantstf te Zre^lT** ^ made to «*Sr 8^2 
policy was laid down, and -sistanle^ A [ufo of 

stone s minute on the Society 8 Keport Si be T ^ M * %im 
Bombay Provmcial Committee, lt discloses tl, ' ^ m tho ^port of the 
explains its success Not merelv ffl fcT ? Wlde auns of «w Society -nS 
Presidency, outside Smd, Divis^ ^ 

and c<itendin<r education Tf „ i * 0lIVe v engaged m the work of nm 

of tho it^'i^ »» fa iSFSS 

matclyamounhngtonearlrJtrl , 611 horet »e<Iin ,8„ a 7~T If 8 
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which had injured primary education in tho districts, and contributed to the 
failure of tho Presidency College. A Board of Education was therefore created 
in 1840 consisting of six members, of whom three were appointed by tho Native 
Education Society as its last act, and tlueo by Government 

28. Bombay: Board of Education, 1840 to 1854*— The Board of edu- 
cation was the force which directed tho movement of education in Bombay, be- 
fore tho State recognised its duty of organising a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion* Its success was partly due to tho impulse nhich the efforts of tho Missionaries 
had given to education, and partly to the alleged poverty of the indigenous 
system in Western India* It has been noticed that the District Officers had 
failed to manage successfully the primary schools entrusted to their care, 
Tho creation of tho Board was thus tho natural outcome both of the growing 
demand for instruction arid of the need of a central authority. The Itistory of 
education in Bombay between 1840 and 1855 is the history of the Board thus 
created, and of tho missionary societies which continued their independent 
work. Annual reports published by tho Board bear testimony to the sound- 
ness of their policy and to their far-sighted views on education. The Board 
took over all the Native Education Society's Vernacular Schools in Bom- 
bay and in the rural Districts, as well as the Government Vernacular Schools 
throughout the Presidency, They assumed charge of the English schools, of the 
Poona Sanskrit College founded in 1821, of the Normal classes, and of the 
Elphinstono College. They divided tho educational area of the Presidency 
into three divisions, each under a European Inspector ; established School Com- 
mittees, and stipendiary studentships; and undertook to open a vernacular 
school in every village containing 2,000 inhabitants, provided the people sub- 
scribed a certain share of tho cost. They also enquired into the condition of 
indigenous schools, and ascertained that in 1842 there were 1,420 such schools 
attended by upwards of 30,000 scholars. As, however, the funds at their dis- 
posal wore inadequate, and the general character of the indigenous schools 
seemed indifferent, tho JJoard rendered them no aid, and preferred to carry 
j ih&pcftj&jr bequeathed io ihrxo bp 3Ar* ITonntsiuari J^/ihinsfrux^ In 
Sir Erskine Perry became the President of the Board, and continued to hold 
that office until 1852. He was a strong advocate of English schools, and of 
leaving the education of tho masses to the indirect influence of the downward 
filtration policy, holding that it was better to concentrate on the higher educa- 
tion of tho few a grant which was inadequate to make any impression on the 
masses. But, at the same time, ho was anxious to open higher education to the 
poor, and to encourage a thorough study of the vernacular pari passu with 
English, On his retirement, only 43 Vernacular schools had been added to the 
list of Board-schools, whilst the number of English schools and their attend- 
ance had been doubled. His special encouragement of higher education 
involved a deviation from the previous tendency of the educational movement 
in Bombay, and met with some opposition. But his policy stimulated private 
enterprise, and called forth public liberality* Nine private English schools were 
maintained by their promoters as a means of livelihood at the Presidency town ; 
liberal endowments were created for the foundation of girls' schools in Ahmeda- 
bad; and the distant town of Dhnlia subscribed Us. 21,000 for a school fund. 
On Sir Erskine Perry's retirement from the direction of the Board, a reaction 
commenced in favour of primary education. Small grants-in-aid were for 
the first time offered to indigenous schools ; appointments in the lower grades of 
the public service were thrown open to public competition ; and the State sub- 
sidy for education was increased to Rs, 2,50,000, The Board now undertook 
to open a school in any village in the Presidency, on the condition that the 
inhabitants would engage to defray half the master's salary and to provide 
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a school room and class hooks Thirty five vilhge3 immediately applied for 
Lh ob on these terms and twenty five o£ the demands we comphedmth In 
he foiling year, iS 54 ,the numher of appbcations rom cno Division alone 

no f ew tW 84 The numher of Enghsh and Normal vema uh 
schools was also increased, and Smd now hegan to ho provided for A school 
for Hindus of the lowest castes was opened in this year at Ahmadnigar ihe 
first school of this kmd had been estiUished m Poona a few years before, by a 
private person, and the Scottish Mission at Surat had opened similar schools in 
i8« The public libraries aided by the Education Board amounted to 22 , 
and during the year 46 000 copies of elementary school hooks we printed for 
the book depositories at Bombay and Poona 

29 Bombay : Female Education, 1824 to 1854 —It lias been shown tbat 

the first attempt at educating Hindu girls in Midras was made by the Mission- 
aries of the Scottish Church in 1841 To the American Missionary Society is 
due the credit of having opened the first native guls' school in Bombay m 1824 
By the year 1829 no fewer than 400 female pupils -were receiving instruction in 
their schools In 1837, the Scottish Missionary Society had already attracted 
300 girla to their schools, and m 1 840, five schools for the daughters of the higher 
classes of Hindus were opened in the neighbourhood of Poona by the Society 
The Church Missioniry Society established their first female school m 1 826 , and 
thus the cause of female education was actively taken in hand by the missionary 
societies of Bombay, from the earliest commencement of their labours in the 
field of education By 1 85 1 , native society had already given satisfactory proof 
of its independent interest m extending education to girls In that year, an 
endowment fund of Its 20 000 was created by Mr Maganhhai ICaramchand, 
of Ahmedabad for the foundation of two girls' schools in that city The 
institutions have flourished without interruption, and still occupy a high posi 
tion amongst the numerous schools for girls which have been established m the 
Division of Gujarat In the same year, a native gentleman of Poona Mr 
Joti Govindrao Phule, opened a private school at Poona, which was long held 
in high repute "While the missionary societies and a few native gentlemen 
of position, were thus engaged, a still more important stimulus to the cause oE 
female education was supplied by Profe^or Patton of the Elphinstone College 
He promoted the formation of a " Students' Literary and Scientific Society," 
which entirely supported in the city of Bombay nine vernacular free schools 
for girls attended by more than 650 pupils 

30, Bombay: General Summary— "When the Board of Education 

resigned office in May 1855, they were able to show that during their 15 years' 
administration the expenditure on education, together with the number of 
schools and scholars, had nearly trebled while the quality of the instruction 
imparted had greatly improved With the single exception of gnla' schools 
which they left entirely to private enterprise, they had laid the foundations 
of a system of education winch anticipated many of the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854 The way had been prepared for a University, by the 
establishment at Bombay and Poona of institutions for imparting instruc 
tion m Literature, Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering At all the Dis 
tnct head quarter stations m the Presidency, except Kami, an English 
school had been established, as a model to excite and to encoura-e imita- 
tion leraacuhr schools controlled by the Board ^ere springing up on all 
sides ^le at the sime tune the indigenous schools Merc LngTnspected 
and encouraged A >ery interesting feature of the list period of the Board s 
administration was the introduction of the system of prLry schoo s a" 
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fered by tho State, but mainly supported by the people themselves This sys- 
tem may be regarded as the germ from which the local fund schools that now 
exist were developed* 

31. Bengal: Educationpriortol854.— A vigorous system of indigenous, 
education has, at all times within historical memory, flourished in Bengal* 
Under the early Brahman civilisation, the instruction of the youth of the higher 
castes formed a religious duty, and in the case of the Brahmans themselves, 
the years devoted to learning were recognised as one of the four periods in the 
scheme of each man's life. When the English acquired the country, they found 
' a number of scattered institutions, known as tols, devoted to Sanskrit instruction 
on the ancient methods ; a number of learned Muhammadans, usually attached 
to noble families or to mosques, who were engaged in teaching the youth of 
that creed ; and a number of village schools of a humbler sort, which gave a 
practical, although an irregular, education to the lower orders. These three 
classes of institutions have been preserved in the educational system introduced 
by the British in Bengal. The old Sanskrit method may still be seen at work in 
the tols of Nadiya, while its modern counterpart flourishes in the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. Muhammadan learning on the orthodox basis is main- 
tained by the Calcutta Madrasa or central Muhammadan college, and by 1,250 
recognised Muhammadan schools or foundations, known as maktabs. The ancient 
village schools are now represented by upwards of 50,000 lower primary schools 
aided or inspected by the Education Department, and by upwards of 4,000 
which have not yet been incorporated into the system. The re-organisation of 
public instruction upon a pre-existing basis has, from the first, characterised 
British educational efforts in Lowei; Bengal. * In 1781, "Warren Hastings, the 
first Governor General of India, established the Calcutta Madrasa as a seat 
of Muhammadan learning* The Permanent Settlement of 1793 recognised 
in perpetuity the rent-free grants of land enjoyed alike by the Sanskrit 
tols and the Muhammadan maktabs. In 181 1, the Court of Directors en- 
tertained proposals for still further encouraging the ancient learning by 
txro Sanskrit Colleges in Nadiya and Tirhut But the discussions which 
shortly afterwards took place, both in England and India, with regard to 
the renewal of the Company's Charter in 1813, brought into prominence 
other views, and eventually gave a new direction to State education. The 
truth is, a demand had sprung up for a class of instruction different from that 
imparted by the ancient methods. The upper classes no longer desired merely 
a traditional knowledge of the Sastras or of the Koran They wished to give 
their children an education which would enable them to make their way in life. 
In 1817, certain wealthy native citizens of Calcutta opened the Hindu 
College, for the education in English of children of the higher castes. The 
School Book Society, established in the same year, undertook the preparation of 
works, suitable for school clashes, in English and the vernaculars. During the 
next sixteen years, a struggle went on between education in the ancient writings 
conducted upon the ancient methods, and education in modern branches of 
knowledge through the medium of tho English language- An English 
education began to be recognised as an assured means of livelihood. In 
1819, the School Society set on foot a project for establishing schools, both 
English and vernacular, all over the country, with its central organisation in 
Calcutta. Missionary effort aUo began to make itself felt. During the ten 
years from the renewal of the Charter in 1813, tho fresh impulse given to 
education was really the result of private efforts, which were partly due to 
natives as in the case of tho Calcutta Hindu College, and partly due to joint 
Associations of English and native gentlemen, or to missionary bodies as in the 
case of the Baptist Press at Serampur. 
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32 Bengal: The Committee of PuMic Instruction, 1823 to 

Tbe Charter of 1813 had provided a sum of Us. 1,00,000 to l>e Expended 
annually on education from the puttie revenues- In 1823, tho Gov- 
ernment, under pressure of Parliamentary enquiries and non-official ^pcicttes, 
at length organised measures for giving effect to this provision of its Charter* 
It appointed a Committee of Public Instruction, consisting of distinguished 
public officers, for the control of education. The action of the Comifoittee 
is thus described by one of our colleagues, Mr. Howell, in his Note on loca- 
tion in India : ■* From its earliest constitution this Committee ivas guided - Iff 
" two great principles, Trhich became traditional, and had the most important^ 
" effect upon the progress o£ education. The first \ras an endeavour to win the 
f( confidence of the educated and influential classes, hy encouraging the learning 
"and literature faiat they respected, and by strictly avoiding any suspicion of 
" interference with religion. The second principle vras that, as the funds at the 
" disposal of the Committee were quite inadequate for any purpose of general 
" education, the best application of them would be to high education, \* hich was of 
" course out of the reach of the masses and only attainable by the few* From the 
"former principle sprung the controversy between the Anglicists and Orion- 
" talists, that grew in intensity during the first twelve years of the Committee's 
"existence and was only finally settled in 1839 Erom the latter principle, 
founded on the view that schools must be Government institutions, and that re* 
"construction and not improvement was the business of the Committee, 
"resulted the policy which was long maintained,' 1 In 1824, the Committee 
established the Calcutta Sanskrit College, against the wishes of a numerous 
body of Native memorialists, with Raja Kammoban Roy at their head, who 
prayed that the college might be for English, and not for Sanskrit teaching. 
But under Lord Wilham Bentmck, the cause of English education, as opposed 
to instruction exclusively in the ancient classical languages of India, rapidly 
gained ground. Under his auspices, Mr- Aetata, about 1835, conducted a wide- 
spread enquiry into the then existing state of popular education, Mr, Adam 
estimated the number of village schools and patshalas at about 100,000 in 
Lowex Bengal, and in one of the ablest Reports ever written in India, earnestly 
pleaded for the instruction of the people. No general effort was, however, 
made to assist or improve the indigenous schools until 1S55. In 1835, a Gov- 
eminent Resolution, inspired by Macaulay's condemnation of the old systems 
^ of oriental learning, decided the long controversy between the Orientalists 
and the Anglicists in favour of education through the medium of the English 
language The freedom conferred in the same year upon the Tress, the 
abolition of Persian as the language of the Courts in 1837, and the wider career 
and larger responsibilities accorded to native judicial officers hy a series of Acts 
from 1836 to 1843, gave an impulse to education on the new basis, The sums 
placed at the disposal of the Committee of Tublic Instruction had risen from 
Rs, 1,00,000 in 1823 to R&. 4>5°P°o in 1805 ; and in 1839, the Committee 
found itself in a position to establish a system of substantial scholarships in 
English-teaching schools It divided the country into nine educational circles, 
in each of which there was to be a central college, while everp District within 
the circle was to be provided with a school teaching both English and the 
vernacular. In 1830, Dr. Alexander Duff, as Missionary of the Scottish Church, 
established in Calcutta the college now represented hy the Free Church of 
Scotland's Institution and the General Assembly's Institution of the Church 
of Scotland. 

33. Bengal: Council of Education, 1842-54.-In 1842-43, the old 

Committee of Public Instruction gave place to a more powerful body known, 
as the CouncU of Education. The Council directed its efforts cluofly, although 
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not exclusively, to higher instruction in English and the vernacular. It 
organised a fairly complete system of examinations, with scholarships, both 
vernacular and English, for distinguish ed students, and it endeavoured to pro- 
vide that success at its examinations should practically lead to employment 
in the public service. Whilo using its examinations as a means for raising 
the standard of education throughout lower Bengal, the Council of Education 
did much to improve the character of the text-books, and to create a regularly 
trained staff of schoolmasters. After twelve years of unwearied activity, it 
had raised the number of institutions under its control from 28 in 1S43 to 
151 in 1855, and the number of pupils from 4,632 in 1843 to 13,163 in 1855, 
The number of teachers had, during the same time, multiplied from 191 to 
455i while the annual expenditure by Government had only increased from 
Us. 4,12,284 to 33s. 5,94,428. The Council of ^Education had secured a large 
measure of success alike in extending higher instruction, and in creating 
a general senso of the pecuniary value of a good education. But it made at 
this timo no attempt to deal with the 100,000 indigenous village schools, which 
ITr. Adam's enquiries had disclosed in 1 835. Before the Council gave place in 
1855 to the Department of Public Instruction, it had, however, set up in differ- 
ent parts of the country vernacular schools to servo as models of instruction 
upon the modern basis. Lord Hardinge, between 1844 and 1848, sanctioned 
ioi such schools. The schools on the whole failed, their places being already 
occupied by the indigenous system ; but those of them which survived long 
continued to bear the name of the Governor General by whom they were 
founded. A scheme for a University in Calcutta was under consideration 
when the Despatch of 1 854 arrived, and the Council made over its functions 
to the new Department of Public Instruction. 

34 North-Western Provinces : Education prior to 1854*— The first 

step taken hy the British Government towards the education of the people 
in the North-Western Provinces, was the establishment of the Benares Sans- 
krit College in 1791. During tlte next half century, the management of 
education in the -North-Western Provinces continued in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India acting through its Committee of Public Instruction. In 1843, 
the control of funds was made over to the Local Government, and adminis- 
tered by local Committees. Until this year, State, education concerned itself 
chiefly with colleges, which in their earlier period were of an oriental charac- 
ter, but became gradually de-orientalised after the publication of Lord William 
Bentinck*s Kesolution in 1835. 

35. North-Western Provinces: Government Measures, 1791 to 

1854.— The Colleges established during the first period, from 1791 to 1843, 
were three in number ; at Benares, Agra, and Delhi The Benares College, part- 
ly on account of incompetent and dishonest management, and partly because 
the course of instruction was itself of little practical value, obtained no real 
success tiU about forty years after its foundation. But with the introduction 
of English, and under the skilf ul organisation of Dr. Ballantyne, rapid progress 
was made, and before 1854, the College had completely changed its character. 
In the place of obsolete studies negligently pursued, Dr. Ballantyne substituted 
a liberal education, somewhat similar in character to that prescribed by the 
Indian Universities of the present day. Discipline and regularity succeeded to 
confusion and misrule; a system of stipends, attracting but a scanty attendance 
of fastidious students, gave way to the general payment of fees. The numbers 
steadily increased, and although the College was no longer of an onen al type, 
Sanskrit literature hecame a real and fruitful study. Western science let m a 
light on what Eastern learning had left dark ; Western methods were applied to 
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problems o£ language and to systems of jurispmdence. The Colleges at Agra 
and Delhi, founded between 1823 and 1825, ^ * quicker growth; par y 
because they took advantage of the experience gained at Benares, and partly 
because relMous prejudices were less powerful than at that centre of Hinduism. 
They admitted Husalmans as well as Hindus, and prescribed a course of 
instruction more adapted to the practical requirements of modern life. As at 
Benares, the question of stipends for some time caused much difficulty-. Long 
use had sanctioned the practice, and the ancient native scats of learning were 
almost exclusively charitable foundations. Of any sentiment involving a loss 
of self-respect in those gratuitously educated, Hindus and Mnsalmans were 
alike ignorant ; as their religions consider it a pious duty to receive as well as to 
impart knowledge. Tor a time, therefore, they resisted the payment of fees, and 
against the withdrawal of stipends rebelled by desertion. Patience, however, 
on the part of the authorities, and a growing appreciation of the money value 
of English education, gradually reconciled the people to the new system. In 
1854, the students in the three colleges numbered 976 ; but only a small propor- 
tion of them were in classes corresponding with those of the present colleges. A 
college then contained classes in which ihe alphabet was taught, under the same 
roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the Calculus, Smith's "Wealth of .Nations, 
and the Bamayana, Except that it contained forty or fifty more advanced stu- 
dents, and that its discipline was more perfect, it did not differ from the secondary 
schools which sprang up between 1820 and 1854 in the more important towns, 
such as Allahabad, lleerut, and Bareli. Of these schools there were eight in 1 843 
with an attendance roll of 1,007. But ®* e establishment of many of them was pre- 
mature, and in 1853-54, the eight had fallen to three, and the pupils to 779. Of 
the schools which survived, that at Bareli was afterwards raised, for a time, to 
the status of a College, while those at Ajmir and Sagar are represented by the 
high schools of the present day. Missionary enterprise had also been at work 
in this Province, and the Despatch found over 4,000 pupils in missionary schools 
of which the returns are forthcoming 



36. North-Western Provinces : Indigenous Education prior to 

1854. — The English-teaching schools and colleges which have been described 
touched the merest fragment of the town population, and did not touch the rural 
classes at all. Until 1 846, whatever instruction those classes received was con- 
veyed in their own indigenous schools. Something more was required ; and in 
1846 the Local Government declared in the following terms the policy which 
they intended to pursue : " Landed property in these Provinces is found to be 
<f very minutely subdivided, and the existing rights in the land are of many 
*' different kinds. In prosecution of its duty the Government has made great 
" exertions to protect theserights by denning their nature and extent, andhy devis- 
" iug a system for their complete registration, The efficiency of this system 
" depends on the ability of the people to comprehend it, and to take precautions 
" that whatever affects themselves is accurately shown in the j-egisters, For this 
" purpose it is necessary that they should be able to read and write, and should 
* ( understand the elementary rules of arithmetic." Actuated by this benevolent 
policy, the authorities had various courses open to them. They might have 
laboured to improve and extend the indigenous system, or they mi° ht Jaave 
exclusively set up superior schools of their own. Or, again, they mi^ht 
have combined the two systems. We have only to show the course which 
they did pursue and the reasons which induced them to choose that course 
It would be out of place here to criticise the policy which they deliberated 



adopted, and perhaps at this distance of time it would be difficult to offer inv 
dedded opmion on the matter. It is, of course, possible that the enquiries 
instituted did not ascertain with complete accuracy the proportion of p U pS 
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attending the indigenous schools. But in 1848 it was computed that out 
of 1,900,000 males of a school-going age, only 68,000 were receiving any in- 
struction. Vfith a few exceptions in which Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian were 
intelligently taught, the schools we considered as hardly answering tho 
Western idea of the word in a single respect. They were not permanent ; for a 
teacher would, perhaps only for a few months, gather round htm half a doyen 
pupils who after his departure might or might not find some one to take his 
place. They could hardly bo said to have had any system at all. The sub- 
jects taught were considered almost useless for the object which, tho Govern- 
ment desired. A little leading, chiefly of sacred texts, a very little writing, 
and some elementary- arithmetic comprised the usual course. Books uero 
almost unknown. The teachers, as a rule illiterate, seemed to offer but little 
prospect of that rapid improvement which was required. The difficulties in the 
path of reform, however, lay not only nor chiefly in the character of the schools 
and the unfitness of their masters. Beligious feelings and interested moth es 
combined to excite and keep alive a dread of any interference from without. 
It seemed also clearly impossible, without groat waste of money, to attempt 
any complete scheme of mass education, while the information at the disposal of 
Government was so imperfect. Eight Districts were therefore selected for experi- 
ment, and Sir. H. S. Ileid was appointed Visitor-Genera], with an adequate staff 
of subordinates, to push forward more minute enquiries, to help by suggestions 
the schools already in existence, to encourage the establishment of other?, to 
prepare suitable books, and to choose teachers for such schools as would accept 
them. At the same time a number of model schools were started and main- 
tained by tho Government at certain central points. In point of order and 
system they differed greatly from anything to -nhich the rural classes had 
been accustomed. In their studies they looked to what was practically useful, 
one main object being to substitute the homely vernaculars for a foreign litera- 
ture to which tho more ambitious of the indigenous schools wero so much 
addicted. The lines thus laid down in 1 850 were closely followed for the next 
four or five years. It may be that the form of encouragement given to the indi- 
genous schools was not the most suitable ; but, after a review of the progress 
made, tho Local Government arrived at the conclusion that it was unsatisfac- 
tory, and gradually abandoned the original scliemc for one in which the 
control of education should be more entirely in its hands. Supported by 
tho voluntary contributions of the landholders but managed by Government 
officers, tho villago schools, then organised, slowly displaced the indigenous 
maktab and pathsala, and at length became tho only form of primary 
vernacular education which the Government cared to promote. 3fr. Tuomason 
was the first Lieutenant-Governor of the North-TFest who gave a perma- 
nent impulse to popular education. He instituted a series of enquiries 
iuth a view to persuading the people to set up schools for themselves, 
and laid tho foundation of tho existing system of education. The establish- 
ment of tho tahsili or higher vernacular schools is thus described by a Ke*o- 
lution of the Government of tho tforth-TVestcra Provinces in 1S50: "There 
"will ho a Government villago school at tho head-quarters of every tahsUdan 
«. % w hicb will bo conducted by a schoolmaster, who wul rece n e 

" from Its, 10 to so per mensem, besides such fees as ho may collect from his 
" scholars." The tahsili school taught reading and writing, accounts, and land 
mensuration on tho native system, with geography, history, and g^metry, 
throng the medium of the vernacular. In . S54. the attendance at tabs* schools 
numbered 4f 66S, at tho moderate State expenditure of lis. 9.565. Tuo Lalla- 
bandi, or lower primary vernacular schools, which now number thousand, in 
the Northern Provinces, originated about .851 m an experiment made by 
Mr. Alexander, Collector of Mutta. plan was to choose a pargaaa. 
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and to ascertain how many children of a school-going ago it contained, what 
revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear. A cluster of four or 
five villa-es was then marked out, and the most central of the v illagcs was fixed 
upon as the Bite of the school. The cost was levied by a voluntary rate m aid, 
which originally varied in the different Districts, but ultimately the zamindars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rate of one per cent, on their 
land revenue. Mr. Alexander's idea was quicUy taken up in other Districts. 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Etah, Etawah, Mainpuri, Muttra, and Shahjahanpur 
all had a certain number of halkabandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were ahout 17,000 boys receiving education in them. The teacher's pay 
varied from Rs. 3 toy, the average beirig about Its 4-10-0. Reading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, were tho subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies were subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful end. 



37. Kortb/Western Provinces : General Summary.— Tho results 

attained, chiefly by tho system inaugurated hy Mr. Tbomason, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, are thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces. In 1854, the total number of schools, in the eight 
selected Districts, ia stated to have "been 3,770 with. 49,037 scholars. This, 
however, includes 1,949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1,525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagar and Ajmir High Schools. Of the 
49,037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government ; 17,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the zamindars; while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class. According to the best statistics 
now available, the total number of institutions in this Province in 1854 was 
3,920 with nearly 53,000 pupils. The expenditure hy Government was at this 
time ahout Rs. 2,25,000, of which Rs. 1,80,000 went to the colleges and high 
schools. 



38. Punjab : Education prior to 1854.— The Punjab hecame a British 

Province only an 1849, and tho difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, before the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of tho Despatch of 1854. 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses. 
It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the Northwestern Provinces • 
Sikh schools, a large proportion of which taught in the GurmuMii character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth ; and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and giving instruction of a strongly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, but durfno- 
ttie interval between 1 849 and 1 854 the new Administration established only about 
a dozen schools in the Province. In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo-vernacular schools at Amritsar, Rawal Prodi, and Gujarat. An attempt 
had also been made in places, especially in the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
village school system of the North- Western Provinces; encouragement was 
given to Missionary schools at Amritsar, Pirozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala Kan-ra 
and Kotgarh, some of which had existed before the annexation of the Province' 
But the only conspicuous Government institution within the territories nm, 
known as the Punjab was the Delhi College ; and Delhi was not included within 
the Province until 1858. As, however, this institution has been identifi d 
during he past quarter of a century with the Punjab, we may here briefly 
recapitulate it, ongm. la , 1g2> an oriental College supported by voIuS 
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contributions fromMuhammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for the study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of the patrons 
tho funds failed In 182$ (as we have mentioned in connection with the 
North-Western Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and m 1829, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of lis 1 ,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad ud Daula, Prime Minister of 
the King of Oudh The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion , but it was finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning This 
resolution was not, ho* ever, carried into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
in 1830, of the same type as that at Agra The Delhi College always attracted 
1 large preponderance of Hindus , and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to tho support of a successful middle school, attended almost exclu- 
sively by the Muhammadans, and known as the Anglo Arabic school A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1S54, was soon afterwards 
abolished 

39. Central Provinces : Education prior to 1854 —In the Central P10 

vinces the case was not very different. The East India, Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 the Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories Nagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, until their lapse to the British in 1 853, belonged to the Raja of 
Berar, who in 1826" ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and Wales The Maratha Government had done nothing for popular edu- 
cation in these territories Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor , 
the few wealthy Muhammadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children , village schools of a humble type and in 
small numbers also existed But neither the Maratha Government nor its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people 
"With the establishment of order by the British m the newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began their work, and at then* own 
cost established schools after an English model Such schools irene opened 
in Sagar in 1827, and in 1830 the Government of India gave a grant for 
their support Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened in the to wn<* 
of Hoshangabad and Jab^lpur The school it Hoshangabad thd not flourish 
and was closed in 1841 Hie Jabalpnr school was made over in 1851 by its 
Managing Committee to the English Church Mission, by nhom it his since 
been maintained with a grant in aid from 1862 

40 Central Provinces : Indigenous Schools —In 1843, the Sagar and 

Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra Mr Thoma- 
son made minute enquiries regarding the state of education previous to commenc- 
ing that scheme of primary education with which his name will ever be asso- 
ciated He found 48 Persian and Arabic schools, of which 20 were of ]c«s 
than one year's standing Nine of the 48 so called schools taught gratuitously, 
and tho average number of scholars in each was less than nme Besides 
these Persian schools thero were 231 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, m one half of which schools gratuitous education 
was given Mr Thoniason proposed to endow a school in ever} village of a 
certain size. Tor its maintenance, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to be sot 
aside, and it * as supposed that the schoolmaster, besides recenmg tho 
proceeds of this endowment, would receive fees in kind and money from hi* 
pupils The scheme, however, was not sanctioned, and even ually tho Court 
of Directors assented to the imposition of a one per cent school cess 

41 Genual Provinces: General Snmmary.-Tnien, therefore 
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and to ascertain how many children of a Bchool-gomg ago it contained, what 
revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore heir A cluster of four or 
five villages was then marked out and the most central of the villages * as fixed 
upon as the site of the school The cost™ levied by a voluntary late m aid, 
winch originally varied m the different Districts, hut ultimately the zammdars 
agreed to contribute towards education at the rafe of one per cent on then- 
land revenue Mr Alexander's idea was quickly taken up in other Districts 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Etah Etawab, Mainpuri, Muttra, and Shahjahanpur 
all had a certain numher of halkahandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
■vrere ahout 17,000 boys receiving education m them The teacher's pay 
varied from Us 3 to 7, the average heiiig ahout Ks 4-10-0 Heading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, were the subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies were subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful end 



37. North-Western Provinces * General Summary.— Tho results 

attained, chiefly hy the system inaugurated by Mr Thomasan, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, are thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces In 1854, the total number of schools, in the eight 
selected Districts, 19 stated to have heen 3,770 with 49037 scholars This, 
however, includes 1 949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1*525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagarand Ajmir High Schools Of the 
49037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government , 1 7,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the zamindars, while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class According to tho best statistics 
now available, the total numher of institutions in this Province m 1854 was 
3 920 with nearly 53 000 pupils The expenditure by Government was at this 
time ahout Its 2,25,000, of which Bs 1,80,000 went to the colleges and high 
schools 



38 Punjab • Education prior to 1854 —The Punjab became a British 
Province only in 1 849, and tho difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, hefore the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of the Despatch of 1 854 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses 
It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the North-Western Provinces 
Stkh schools, a large proportion of which taught in the Gurmukhi character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth , and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and giving instruction of a*stron°>ly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, hut during 
tiie interval between 1849 and 1 854 the new Administration established only about 
a dozen schools m the Province In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo vernacular schools at Amntsar, Rawal Pindi and Gujarat An attempt 
had also been made m places, especially in the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
village school system of the North Western Provinces, encouragement was 
given to Missionary schools at Amntsar, Wpur, Ludhiana, Amhala Kamrra 
and Kotgarh, some of which had existed hefore the annexation of the Province 
But the on y conspicuous Government institution within the territories 
known as IhePnajah was theDelhi College , and Dellnwas not included 
the Province until 1858 As, however, this institution has been idelS 
during the past quarter of a century »ith the Punjab, ^ may Lre hr^flT 
recapitulate its origin In ,79*. an Oriental College supported by voluntfrj 
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contributions from Mubammadan gentlemen, was founded at Delhi for the study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of the patrons 
tho funds failed. In 1825 (as wo have mentioned in connection with the 
Korth-Western Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under tho 
Committee of Public Instruction ; and in rSzg, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Us. 1,70,000 from the Nawab Itimad-ud-Daula, Prime Minister of 
the King of Oudh. The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion ; but it was finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi 
College should be made an efficient institution for Muhammadan learning. This 
resolution was not, however, carried into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
in 1830, of tho same typo as that at Agra. The Delhi College always attracted 
a large preponderance of Hindus ; and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to tho support of a successful middle school, attended almost exclu- 
sively by the Muhammadans, and known as the Anglo-Arabic school. A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1854, was soon afterwards 
abolished. 

39. Central Provinces : Education prior to 1854.— In the Central P10- 

vinces tho case was not very different. The East India Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 the Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories. Hagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, until their lapse to the British in 1853, belonged to the Raja of 
Berar, who in 1 826 ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and "Wales. The Maratha Government had done nothing for popular edu- 
cation in these territories. Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor ; 
the few wealthy Muhanunadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children ; village schools of a humble type and in 
small numbers also existed. But neither the Maratha Government nor its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people. 
"With tho establishment of order by the Biitish in the newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began their work, and at their own 
cost established schools after an English modei. Saeh schools were opened 
in Sagar in 1827, and in 1830 the Government ot India gave a grant for 
their support. Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened in the towns 
of Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. The school at Hoshangabad did not Hourish 
and was closed in 1841. The Jabalpur school was made over in 1S51 by its 
Managing Committee to the English Church Mission, by whom it has since 
been maintained with a grant-in-aid from 1862. 

40. Central Provinces : Indigenous Schools.— In 1843. too Sagar and 

Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra. Mr. Thoraa- 
son made minute enquiries regarding the state of education previous to commenc- 
ing that scheme of primary education with which his name will ever be asso- 
ciated. 'He found 48 Persian and Arabic schools, of which 20 were of less 
than one year's standing. Nine of the 48 so-called schools taught gratuitously, 
and the average number of scholars in each was less than nine. Besides 
these Persian schools there were 33 1 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, in one-half of which schools gratuitous education 
was given. Mr. Thomason proposed to endow a school in every village of a 
certain size. Por its maintelSmce, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to be sot 
aside, and it was supposed that the schoolmaster, besides receiving the 
proceeds of this endowment, would receive fees in Mud and money from his 
pupils. The scheme, however, was not sanctioned, and oven ually the Court 
of Directors assented to the imposition of a one per cent, school cess. 

41. Central Provinces : General Summary.-^ 11 - before, the 
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and to ascertain how many children of a Bchool-gomg ago it contained, what 
revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear A cluster of four or 
five villages was then marked oat, and the most central of the villages was fixed 
upon as the site of the school The cost was levied by a ^ oluntiry rate in aid, 
which originally varied in the different Districts, but ultimately the zamindars 
a<reed to contribute towards education at the ra£c of one per cent, on their 
land revenue Mr Alexander's idea was quickly taken up m other Districts 
In 1853, Agra, Bareli, Xtab, Etiwah, Munpun, Sluttra, and Shahjihanpur 
all had a certain number of Inlkabandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were about 17,000 boys receiving education m them The teacher's pay 
varied from Rs 3 to 7, the average berrig about Es 4-100 Beading and 
writing with a little arithmetic, mensuration, and geography, w ere the subjects 
taught, and although more abstruse studies w cro subsequently included, it is 
doubtful whether such ambitious additions served a useful cud 



37. North- Western Provinces: General Summary.— The results 

attained, chiefly by the system inaugurated by Sir Thomason, prior to the 
establishment of the present Department of Public Instruction, are thus 
summarised from the report of the Provincial Committee for the North- 
Western Provinces In 1854, the total number of schools, in the eight 
selected Districts, 13 stated to have been 3,770 with 49 037 scholars This, 
however, includes 1 949 scholars at missionary schools, and excludes 1,525 at 
the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sagar and A]mir High Schools Of the 
49,037 scholars, 6,588 owed their education to Government , 1 7,000 attended 
the primary schools supported by the zimindars , while upwards of 25,000 
are put down to schools of the indigenous class According to the best statistics 
now available, the total number of institutions in this Province in 1854 was 
3,920 with nearly 53,000 pupils The expenditure by Government was at this 
time about Ks 2,25,000, of which Ks 1,80,000 went to the colleges and high 
schools 



38 Punjab : Education prior to 1854.— The Punjab became a British 
Province only in 1 849, and the difficult problems arising out of the annexa- 
tion left little leisure for educational efforts, beforo the foundation of the 
present Department of Public Instruction on the basis of the Despatch of 1854 
On assuming charge of the Province, however, the British Government had 
expressly declared its intention to take in hand the education of the masses 
It found a three-fold indigenous system of instruction at work, consisting of 
Hindu village schools corresponding to those of the North-Western Provinces 
Sikh schools, a large proportion of which taught m the Gurmukhi character the 
language of the Sikh Scriptures or Granth , and Muhammadan schools, usually 
conducted by the Mulla of the local mosque, and givmg instruction of a strongly 
religious type These indigenous institutions were left undisturbed, but durin* 
tiie interval between 1 849 and 1854 the new Administration estabhshed only about 
a dozen schools in the Province In the latter year, there were Government 
Anglo vernacular schools at Amntsar, Rawal Pmdi, and Gujarat An attempt 
had also been made in places, especially in the Gujarat District, to introduce the 
viUage school system of the North- Western Provinces, encouragement was 
given to Missionary schools at Amritsar, ttrozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Kan-ra 
and Kotgarh, some of winch had existed before the annexation of tho Vx>y£>' 
But the only conspicuous Government institution within the territories now 
known as thePunjab was theDelhi College , and DeWs not mcfuded wiZ 
the Province until 1858 As, however, tins institution has been identified 
during the past quarter of a century with the Punjab, "we may Lre blflv 
recapitulate its origin. In 1 79=, an Onental College supported 
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contributions fromMubamraadan gentlemen, Traa founded it Delhi for the study 
of Persian and Arabic, but owing to the reduced circumstances of tho patrons 
the funds failed In 1825 (as lve have mentioned ra connection with the 
NbitluTTestern Provinces), a Government college was opened at Delhi under the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and m 1829, it was endowed by a munificent 
bequest of Its 1,70,000 from the Kawab Itimad ud Daula, Pnme Minister of 
tho King of Oudh The application of the endowment was the subject of 
much discussion , but it was finally resolved by the Committee that the Delhi 
College should ba made an efficient institution for Jiulinnxmidan learning This 
resolution was not, however, carried into effect, the Delhi College being, even 
m 1830, of the same type as that at Agra The Delhi College always attracted 
a large preponderance of Hmdus , and for some years the endowment has been 
applied to the support of a successful middle school, attended almost exclu- 
sively by the lluhimmadans, and known as tho Anglo Arabic school A 
school of Engineering, opened at Lahore prior to 1 8541 soon, afterwards 
abolished 

39. Central Provinces : Education prior to 1854 —In the Central Pro 

Tinces the case was not very different The East India Company acquired 
from the Marathas in 1817-18 the Northern Districts of these Provinces, long 
known as the Sagar and Narbada territories Nagpur and the adjoining 
Districts, uatil their lapse to the British in i8^3> belonged to the Raja of 
Berar, who in 1826 ruled over a territory considerably larger than England 
and Wales The Maratha Government had done nothing for popular edu- 
cation in these territories Each noble Hindu house had its own Brahman tutor , 
the few wealthy Muhnmmadan families and soldiers of fortune maintained 
maulavis to instruct their children , village schools of a humble type and in 
small numbers also existed But neither tho Maratha Government noi its 
subjects recognised any duty on the part of the State to educate the people 
With the establishment of oider by the British in the newly acquired Sagar 
and Narbada territories, philanthropists began their work, and at their own 
cost established schools after an English model Such schools were opened 
in Sagar in 1827, and m 1830 the Government of India gave a grant for 
their support Besides these schools at Sagar, others were also opened in the towns 
of Hoshangabad and Jabalpur The school at Hoshangabad did not flourish 
and was closed m 1S41 !he Jabalpm school was made over in 1S51 by its 
Managing Committee to the English Church Mission, by whom it has since 
been maintained with a grant in aid fiom 1862 

40. Central Provinces : Indigenous Schools— In 1843, the Sagar and 

Narbada territories were transferred to the Government at Agra Mr Thoma- 
son made minute enquiries regarding the state of education previous to comment 
ing that scheme of primary education with which his name will ever be asso- 
ciated He found 48 Persian and Arable schools, of which 20 were of le<s 
than one year's standing Kine of the 48 so called schools taught gratuitously, 
and the avera-e number of scholars in each was less than nine Besides 
these Persian Ichools there were 231 Hindi and Sanskrit schools, with an 
equally small attendance, m one half of which schools gratuitous education 
was given Mr Thomason proposed to endow a school m ever> villige of a 
certain size Por its maintenance, from 5 to 10 acres of land were to be set 
aside, and it was supposed that the schoolmaster, hesxdes receiving the 
proceeds of this endowment, would receive fees in land ^ ^ 
pupil. The scheme, howercr, *as not sanctioned, and even uaUy the Court 
o£ Directors assented to the imposition of a one per cent school cess 

41 Central Provinces: General Summary.-™:-, ifamta. ti* 
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schools, indigenous 01 other, fop elementary education; and (7) the iatro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aid. Tho attention of Government is 
specially directed to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of the great mass of the people. The 
English language is to bo the medium of instruction in the higher branches, and 
the vernacular in the lower. English is to ho taught wherever there is a demand 
for it, hut it is not to be substituted for the vernacular languages of the country. 
The system of grants-in-aid is to be based on the principle of perfect religious 
neutrality. Aid is to be given (so far as the requirements of each particular 
District as compared with other Districts and the funds at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, 
provided they are under adequate local management and are subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, and provided that fees, however small, are charged in them. 
Grants are to be for specific objects, and their amount and continuance are to 
depend on the periodical reports of Government Inspectors. Ho Government 
colleges or schools are to be founded where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist capable, with the aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for 
education ; but new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate local effort being 
made to meet local leqnirements. The discontinuance of any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government is anticipated with the gradual 
advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; but the progress of education is not 
to be checked in the slightest" degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable decay. A comprehensive system of scholarships is to be instituted so 
as to connect lower schools with higher, and higher schools with colleges. 
Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government 
The principal officials in every District are required to aid in the extension of 
education ; and in making appointments to posts in the service of Government, 
a person who has received a good education is to be preferred to one who has 
not. Even in lower situations, a man who can read and write is if equally eli- 
gible in other respects to he preferred to one who cannot. 

The second great Despatch on education, that of 1 859, reviews the pro- 
gress made under the earlier Despatch, which it reiterates and confirms with a 
single exception as to the course to be adopted for promoting elementary edu- 
cation. While it records with satisfaction that the system of grants-in-aid 
has been freely accepted by private schools, both English and Anglo-vernacu- 
lar, it notes that the native community have failed to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in promoting elementary vernacular education. The efforts of educa- 
tional officers to obtain the necessary local support for the establishment of 
vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system are, it points out, likely to 
create a prejudice against education, to render the Government unpopular, and 
even to compromise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions from the 
people is declared inexpedient, and strong doubts are expressed as to the suit- 
ability of the grant-in-aid system as hitherto in force for the supply of verna- 
cular education to the masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction 
should, it is suggested, be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers 
of GcernmentTon the basis of some one of the plans already in opcratmn for 
the improvement of indigenous schools, or by any modification of those j£u» 
which may suit the circumstances of different ^T^J^S^Z 
of imposing a special rate on the land for the provision of ekmentary eauca- 
tion is also commended to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Other important Despatches have since been received t^£%£« 
Stat,, and have been examined by the ^f^^^^%^T a 
how far the action of the Department of Public Instruction ^ 
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Department of Education commenced work in tlie Sagar and Kirbada territories 
in 1 854, it found a section of the people familiar with the idea of school instruc- 
tion. In the southern portion of the Central Provinces, -which lapsed to Govern- 
ment in 1853 on the death of Eaghoj^ Bhonsla, the situation was altogether 
different. The Nagpur Government under the Bhonslas had given no direct 
support to education. In 1 826, m their capital at Nagpur there were indeed 
4 6 schools with 936 pupils ; hut in the country, education was confined chiefly 
to the Brahman caste. It was a rare thing to find a cultivator who could sign 
his name. There were no schools exclusively for Muhammadans. English 
education m Nagpur was solely supplied by the Missionaries of the Tree Church 
of Scotland's Mission, who were liberally supported by contributions fiom 
England. Attempts had been made in 1 842 by a German mission to establish 
schools for the Gonds, but were abandoned on the death of four of the 
missionaries. Education had made but little progress in the Central Provinces, 
when on the amalgamation of the Nagpur Districts with the Sagar and Narbada 
territories in 1862, the present Department was organised for the new Province 
thus created. 

42. Other Provinces : Education prior to 1854— Of the minor Pro- 
vinces, the Haidarabad Assigned Districts weie not made over to English admi- 
nistration until 1853, and Oudh became a British Province only in 1856. They 
do not therefore find a place in this part of the present Chapter. Assam formed 
part of Lower Bengal until its constitution into a Chief Commissionership in 1 874. 
The little Province of iCoorg, in Southern India, has, however, an educational 
history of its own. On its annexation to British India m 1 834, three Anglo- 
vernacular schools were founded by Government, and in 1842, the Roman 
Catholics opened a school at Vira]pet In 1843, eleven Kanarese schools were 
also at work ; and in the following year, the Bev. Mr. Moeglmg of the Basel 
Mission, the first Protestant Missiomry in Coorg, offered to take charge of 
the existing schools, and to open superior ones if furnished with funds bv 
Government. In 1 855 he tool charge of tlie Merkara English School, but the 
attendance fell off, and when the Department of Public Instruction was estab- 
lished in 1 85 7 the state of Education in Coorg was described as very unsatis- 
factory. 

43. Education in India subsequent to 1854 : The Despatches of 

1854 and 1859.— We have now traced tho early efforts of the East India 
Company towards the education of the people. These efforts differed in regard 
both to the scalo of operations and to the methods employed in the various 
Provinces. In 1854 the education of the whole people of India was definitely 
accepted as a State duty ; and the Court of Directors laid down with ful- 
ness and precision the principles which were to guide the Indian Govern" 
mcnt in tho performance of this great task. Their Despatch of i£e 4 s tiU 
forms the Charter of Education in India, and after the East India Companv 
itself bad disappeared, its principles were confirmed by the Secretary of State in 
the Despatch of the ? th April 1859 The purport of these two documents 
may bo thus summarised. The Despatch of 1854 commends to the special 
attention of the Government of India the improvement and far wider extension 
of education both English and vernacular, and prescribes as the means for the 
attainment of these objects : (,) the constitution of a separate Department of 
the administration for education ; {2) the institution of Universities at thl 
Presidency owns ; (3) the ^establishment of institutions for tnZ?£to£ 

anVh^ 

establishment of new middle schools; (6)' tt*Xta7£<2J£ 
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schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education; and (7) the intro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aid. Tho attention of Government is 
specially directed to tho importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of tho great mass of the people. The 
English language is to he the medium of instruction in tho higher branches, and 
tho vcrnaciilir in the lower. Engifsh is f 0 he taught wherever there is a demand 
for it, but it is not to be substituted for tho vernacular languages of the country. 
The system of grants-in-aid is to ho based on tho principle of perfect religious' 
neutrality. Aid is to bo given (so far as tho requirements of each particular 
District as compared with other Districts and the funds at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment may render it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, 
provided they aro under odequato local management and aro subject to Govern- 
ment inspection, and provided that fees, however small, arc charged in them. 
Grants arc to bo for specific objects, and their amount and continuance are to 
depend on the periodical reports of Government Inspectors. No Government 
colleges or schools aro to be founded where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist capable, with t ho aid of Government, of meeting the local demand for 
education; but new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adequate local effort being 
made to meet local requirements. The discontinuance of any general system 
of education entirely provided by Government is anticipated with the gradual 
advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; but tho progress of education is not 
to bo checked in tho slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable decay. A comprehensive system of scholarships is to be instituted so 
as to connect lower schools with higher, and higher schools with colleges. 
Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support of Government. 
The principal officials in every District aro required to aid in the extension of 
education; and m mating appointments to posts in the service of Government, 
a person n ho has received a good education is to be preferred to one who has 
not. Even in lower situations, a man who can read and write is if equally eli- 
gible in other respects to bo preferred to ono who cannot. 

The second great Despatch on education, that of 1859, reviews the pro- 
gress made under the earlier X>espatch t which it reiterates and confirms with a 
single exception as to tho course to be adopted for promoting elementary edu- 
cation. TVliile it Tecords with satisfaction that the system of grants-in-aid 
lias been freely accepted by private schools, both English and Anglo-vernacu- 
lar, it notes that the native community have failed to eo-operate with Govern- 
ment in promoting elementary vernacular education. The efforts of educa- 
tional officers to obtain the necessary local support for the establishment of 
vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system are, it points out, likely to 
create a prejudico against education, to Tender the Government unpopular, and 
oven to compromise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions from the 
people is dtclarcd inexpedient, and strong doubts are expressed as to the suit- 
ability of th(s grant-in-aid system as hitherto in force for the supply of verna- 
cular education to the masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction 
should, it is suggested, be provided by the direct instrumental^ of the officers 
of Government, on tho basis of some one of the plans already in operation for 
tho improvement of indigenous sehoofe, or by any modification of those plans 
which may suit tho circumstances of different Provinces. The expediency 
of imposing a special rate on the land for the provision of elementary educa- 
tion is also commended to the careful consideration of the Government. 

Other important Despatches have since been received ^ £e Be^of 
State, and have been examined by the Commiss on w.th 
ho* far the action of the Department of Polmc Instruction in India is m 
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accordance with the orders received. But the Despatches of 1854 oud 1859 
* stand out from all later documents as the fundamental Codes on w Inch Indian 
education rests, 

44. Despatches of 1854 and 1859 considered —Such is a very brief 

outline of the main provisions of the orders upon which the educational policy 
of India during the last twenty-five years has been based, and by which it 
must in pursuance of our instructions be tested. We shall consider and ex- 
pand those orders in full detail in the several Chapters of the Report in w Mch 
each branch of education is treated. Meanwhile it may be said that the main 
feature of the Despatches cited, which most distinguishes thcra from all previous 
orders on the same subject, is contained in the annexed extract from the Des- 
patch of 1854. 

*' It is well that every opportunity should havo been given to tho*o (the 
" higher) classes for the acquisition ol a Yiheral European education, the effects 
" of which may ho expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow -country* 
" men, and to raise, in the end, the educational tone of the whole country, Wo 
ifi are, therefore, far from underrating the importance, or the success, of the efforts 
which have been made in this direction ; but the higher classes arc both able 
* ( and willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part at least of the cost of 
* fi their education ; and it is abundantly evident that in some parts of India no 
" artificial stimulus is any longer required in order to create a demand for such 
ff an education as is conveyed in the Government Anglo- vernacular colleges. 
" We have, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out the 
** manner in which a liberal education is to ho obtained, and assisted them 
" to a very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition to this, we 
" are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the establishment of Universities, full 
ft development to the highest course of education to which the natives of India, 
" or of any other country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of University 
" degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of highly cdu- 
" cated men will be directed to the studies which a^-e necessary to success in the 
"various active professions of life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as 
** a Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and practically 
■* before the higher classes in India. 

" Our attention should now be directed to a consideration if possible, still 
u more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too 
« mucli neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
e( station in life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are 
( * utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own 
(f nnaided efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures of Government more 
,( especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the attainment of which 
" we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure," 

On the same subject the Despatch of i8$g declared that "if Government 
u shall have undertaken the responsibility of placing within the reach of the 
<* general population the means of simple elementary education, those individuals 
"who require more than this may, as a general rule, be left to exert themselves 
c * to procure it with or without the assistance of Government," 

We do not liere imply that education for the great mass of the people is 
the sole object of either Despatch. On the contrary, it is clear from the sum- 
mary above given, and from toe immediate context o£ the extracts just cited 
that schools were to be started for » every condition of lif e," including schools 
of higher education intended for what may be called the higher classes Still 
if any portion of the orders can be pronounced characteristic and distinctive, it 
is that potboy which not only had never teen enunciated befoie, but was 
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opposed hoth to the earlier policy and to tho reiterated views of the moat 
influential educational agencies then in existence in India- It will be our duty 
to show how the policy of 1854 has been carried out in each Province ; how 
it was affected by any previous bias or tendency ; and by what progressive 
steps it has arrived at its present development. That policy has been 
expressly re-affirmed in tho orders constituting the Commission, and its 
re-affirmation at this date is conclusive evidence of the soundness of Lord 
Dalhousie's appreciation of it when ho declared that « it left nothing to her 
" desired, if indeed it docs not authorise and direct that more should be done 
" than is within our present grasp." Pew declarations of policy have been so 
comprehensive or havo so well stood the searching test of time. 

45. Formation of the Education Department in 1855-56.— On the 

publication of tho Despatch of 1854, steps were taken to form an Education 
Department in each of the great territorial divisions of India as then constituted • 
and before the end of 1 856, the new system was fairly at work. The formation of 
the separate Departments continued over a period of about 1 2 years, from 1 854-55 
in the larger Provinces to 1S66-67 in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. A 
Director of Public Instruction was appointed for each Province, with a staff of 
Inspectors and Deputy or Assistant Inspectors under him This organisation of 
control and inspection remains substantially unchanged to the present day, 
with such rlodifications and additions as were required by the creation of new 
crritoml divisions, or by the amalgamation of old ones, The Education Depart- 
ment in each Province acts directly under the orders of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and has developed a system of working more or less distinctively its own. 
Everywhere it took over tho Government or the Board institutions which had 
grown up under the earlier efforts of tho East India Company. We have 
endeavoured to collect all tho statistics* still available of educational institutions 
existing in India when the Department thus commenced its work, But the 
figures are not in every case to be relied upon. TVe shall briefly review 
the Iristory of education in each Province under its separate heads of primary, 
secondary and collegiate. Wo shall summarise the progress made in developing * 
the grant-in-aid system ; and we shall conclude with a few general remarks 
on the policy pursued, We must, however, notice at the outset that 
throughout this Heport British Burma is excluded from our notice. The 
omission of Ajmir from the statistical Tables and from subsequent Chapters will 
he presently explained. In addition to these omissions we are precluded by 
our instructions from dealing with the condition of education in those Native 
States of India Tvhich, unlike the Feudatory States of Bombay, either administer 
their own systems of public instruction, or else leave education entirely to 
private effort without any assistance from the State. Our Report is therefore 
concerned with nine Provinces of India, namely, Madras, Bombay* Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Assam, 
Coorg, and the Haidarahad Assigned Districts, or as the last Province is usually 
called, Berar. When we speak of India, we refer to these nine Provinces 
oalv 



46. The Indian Universities, 18 57-1882. -The Resolution wpomtm 

the Commission excludes the Universities from the scope of our enquiry ; and 
we dun, both here and in Chapter VI, mention them only in their bearing upon 
collegiate and higher secondary education. The Despatch of 1854 prescribed the 
establishment of Universities, and in 1857 tho three University of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay were incorporated by Acts of the Indian ^lature The 
constitution of these hotlies was modelled on that of the London University, with 

• Se'e 6e nml TabU i« «ri ih of tte Statical MU* *f 0* *f th, Bepori 
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noli modifications as were locally needed The control of each TJmversity 
was rested in a Senate composed of a Chancellor, Vice Chancellor and Telhnvs, 
the latter being in the first instance partially selected from the previously 
existin* Councils and Boards of Education The function of these Universi- 
ties is W of examination, and not of instruction The latter is conducted 
hy the affiliated colleges and other institutions authorised to send up can 
didates for the University examinations TVhile the three elder Indian Uni 
versities have been successfully at woik during a quarter of a century, a 
fourth University was established for the Punjab hy an Act of the Indian 
Legislature m 1882 As the University was not established until af tei March 
31st, 1882, the institution now known under that name is treated in this Eeport 
and its statistical Appendix as a college The Punjab University was the result 
of a movement begun in 1864, and warmly supported by successive Lieu 
tenant Governors Among its promoters Dr Leatner holds a very prominent 
place It is mainly an examining body, but exercises a variety of functions for 
the promotion of literature and education Its distinguishing features are that 
it owes its origin to other than State eftorts, and that it is designed to give 
special encouragement to oriental studies 

47. Educational Census of 18 81-— Educational statistics are only m 

telhgible in the light of statistics of area and population The latter show the 
extent of the work to be done, and are the best guide to the progress of the future 
on the basis of the progress in the past TVith this view we include in the an* 
nexed tabular Statement the area aud population of the Provinces with which 
wo are now concerned It must be borne in mind that these figures com 
prise a vast variety of countries and races, differing very widely from each 
other m their nature character, progress and stage of civilization , and that 
until these differences are fairly understood, only an imperfect conception 
can be formed of the full import of the educational statistics that follow In 
any case, the magnitude of the scale on which education is attempted in Indii 
will be obvious to all It must also be borne in mind that these educational 
statistics aTe derived from the Reports of the Census taken in Pebruary 1S81, 
and are therefore much less recent than those given m our Eeport, from which 
they differ for this and other reasons The Census officers necessarily took a 
wider and more cursory survey than the officers of the Department The former 
were instructed to record not only the number of pupils m schools incorporated 
into the State system, but also those who were receiving instruction in indigenous 
or other schools m no way connected with the Department But it is known 
that several errors have crept into the Census returns, which were collected 
by a largo ind generally untrained igency of enumerators who bang unused 
to the work, were liable to fall into mistakes Moreover, the Census figures 
include Europeans and Eurasians, who are excluded from our returns 
In ITadras, the Census figures include Native States with more than 300 000 
persons , in Bengal, they include Kuch Behar, Hill Tipperah, and the Chota 
Nagpur Mahils, with more than 1,300,000 persons Ag-un, in Bombay and 
elsewhere it is known that 1 largo percentage of children nt school were * 
leturncd not as u under instruction,' but as "able to read and write" In 
Assam it was thought that only those who had attendrd school on the day of 
enumeration were to be entered as under instruction, and, as many schools 
were closed on that day, the Census returns give results far below those 
shown by the Department In the Punjab the Deputy Superintendent 
of Census Hunks that urong returns were intentionally made because a 
"nahvo woman may be able to read, but it is not fitting that a respect 
< *le woman should be able to write.-that accomplishment being reserved 
"for women of hght character • In other Provinces various ii»^e 
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jragBcil for the differences which etist between tho departmental and 
tho Census returns TTitti tlicso reservations, tvo subjoin the followm- 
Table — a 

EDT7CATIOVAL CENSUS OF INDIA. IN iSSl. 
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Addmg British Burma, ^vlncli was excepted from the enquiries of the 
Commission, tho totals for all India ire as follows Under instruction, males 
2,620,913 # females 145,523* totil 2,766,436, able to read ind mite, but not 
under instruction, males 6,743,502 , females 258,486 , total 7,003,988 Com- 
paring these figures with those for tho following yeir, which luive been 
supplied to tho Commission from the more accurate departmental returns of 
nahve pupils only, we obhin the following results Excluding Europeans and 
lunsians and omitting notice of Ajmir, tho Department was cognisant of 
2,51 7,629 miles and of 126,349 females at school in 1882 , tho Census officers 
ascertained that 2,487,697 miles and 07,200 females, including Europeans 
and Eurasians and not omitting Ajmir, wero under instruction in 1881 The 
total expenditure on those branches of education with which our Beport deals 
according to Departmental returns for 188 r-Ss, was Us 1^6^10,282 (nominally 
£xfii i,oaS)» of which Es 60,64,135 were contributed from Provincial lerenues, 
Hs 26,48,298 from local rates and cesses, Rs 4>u*419 torn Municipal funds, 
37*86,006 fiom fees, and Rs 3**°°-394 from endowment and other sources 
Tull details as to the methods and objects of this expenditure will he given m 
Chapter XII 

48. General Educational Results in 1881*82.-1* we compare the 

figures for 1882 With the bebt estimates avail iblo f 01 1 S55, the progress made 
during the 27 years has been very great The Ingbest total recorded for 1855, 
include estimates for indigenous schools is above 50,000 schools, with 
935>°oo scholars, for nil India This total includes 500,000 pupils estimated as 
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attending the indigenous spools of Bengal alone In 1SS1 82 the depart* 
menial returns for all classes of institutions, including those for Europeans 
and Eurasians and for special instruction, show 1 12,632 schools and 2,665,636 
pupils , or including Ajmir and British Burma 1 16,048 schools with 2,760 086 
pupils' while the Census officers show that there were 2,520,143 pupils under 
instruction at the beginning of the calendar year 188 1, in the British districts 
of India, exclusive of Burma, or 2,766,436, including British Burma It should 
he remembered, however, that the returns for 1881 82 are far more complete 
and trustworthy than those for 1855 The numher under instruction, together 
Tnth those ahle to read and write hut no longer under instruction, exceeds 9* 
millions for British India (including British Burma) out of a population of 
2o8| millions But if we compare the present state of education m India with the 
actual requirements of the people, the result is less satisfactory It is difficult 
to estimate exactly what those requirements are In European countries, it is 
usual f 0 take the children of school-going age at one sixth of the entire papula 
turn* so that, in round mimbers, one child should he at school for every six per 
sons of the population It would, however, be misleading to apply the same 
ratio to an oriental country, where the great hulk of the population, estimated 
at 65 5 of the whole, is agricultural Moreover, the poverty of the country 
must form an important consideration Not only is the duration of the school 
going age necessarily shorter than m Europe, hut, as a matter of fact, millions 
of peasant families depend on the labour of their children m order to raise 
sufficient food to keep them alive during the year The ratio of one child at 
school to each six persons of the population implies a standard of comfort and 
civilisation unknown m India Again, education m most European countries 
is compulsory by law , hut having regard to the poverty and actual educational 
requirements of the great hulk of the population of India, the Commission 
declined even to enter into the question of a compulsory Education Act, which 
must at least b* preceded by the provision of adequate school accommodation 
We have adopted 15 per cent as on the whole affording the best estimate of the 
children of school going age But whatever proportion may be adopted, it is 
certain that a vast unoccupied area exists for further educational efforts, especially 
m the direction of primary instruction The average throughout British India 
(exclusive of British Burma) according to the Census of 1881 is one male under 
mstruction to 42 of the whole male population, and one female to 85S of the 
whole female population The great differences shown to exist in different 
Provinces clearly prove the possibility of extension Taking the departmental 
returns for 1881 82 and comparing the pupils at school with the population of 
school going age, we find that Madras, the oldest of the great British Provinces, 
^hows a ratio of 17 78 for hoys and of 1 48 for girls under instruction , while 
Bombay heads the list with 2291 and 1 59 per cent for boys and girls respectively 
The ratios in Bengal are respectively 20 82 and 80 as against 8 2$ and 28 in the 
adjoining territories of the North Western Provinces and Oudh In considering 
the returns for the last mentioned Provinces, which are the least satisfactory in 
India it must be borne m mind that Oudh was annexed in 1856, and if taken 
separately from the ^orth Western Provinces, to which it was attached in 1877, 
the proportion for the latter would he impioved In the most recent addition 
to the Empire, the Central Provinces, the ratio for boys is 10 49 per cent of 
the school going population and 44 for guls , while in Assam the ratios are 
respectively 1461 and 46 per cent Eor the nine Provinces of India with 
which our Report deals, the average ratio which hoys and girls under in 
struction hear to the population of school going age is 16*28 and 84 respect 
ivclv The Punjab does not reach that average showing 1 2 r ( of the male 
population of school going igc under instruction and 72 of the female population 
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These figures* are enough to show that a large extension of primary 
education throughout India is practicable and desirable, and we may add that 
this extension, demands a further expenditure of publio funds. At the sitne 
time ire do^ not overlook the necessary limitations to increased expenditure 
which arc imposed hy the poverty of India It has been estimated by the 
best authorities that the average annual income in India per head is Us. 27, 
which is very small even as compared with thai of the poorest European 
countries, The average income of each person in Great Britain and in Franee 
was found in 1880 to he £33 and £23 respectively. In Portugal it was ^8 
and in Turkey £4. Moreover, the whole amount of taxation actually paid by 
British subjects in India amounts annually to about 40 millions sterling, and 
varies from an incidence of Us. 3-2 in Bombay to Be. 1-6 in the Central 
Provinces. These figures should be borne in mind in estimating the practi- 
cability of educational as of other administrative reforms. "We now proceed to 
consider each Province in detail. 



49. Madras : Education from 1855-56 to 1881-82.— When the Depart- 
ment began its work in the Southern Presidency it inherited very few Gov- 
ernment institutions. But tho field of education was already occupied by two 
a gencies of considerable importance. The missionary societies in the Presidency, 
inCoorg, and in the adjoining Native States had organised 16 secondary schools 
which were at once placed on the aided list, while 27 similar institutions remain- 
ed unconnected with the Department. In primary missionary schools which 
received no aid there were nearly 33,000 children, while in the Government 
primary institutions at the close of its first year the Department was educating 
only 2,093 pupils. Besides these results of missionary effort, the indigenous 
schools in tho Presidency irero educating 161,687 children, and nati re enterprise 
had already created iz secondary schools, of which 9 were placed oa the aided 
hst. Thus at the outset the Madras Department found a scheme of education 
already fostered hy independent effort, which merely awaited judicious en- 
couragement ; and it left tlio Department under less obligation than existed 
elsewhere to create schools of its own, or to stimulate a demand for edu- 
cation. 



50. Madras: Primary Education— Partly in consequence of too exclu- 
sive attention to higher education, and partly from the want of adequate funds, 
the duty of diffusing primary education amongst the masses was neglected by 
Government until 1868. Tet there was abundant material upon which the 
Department could have immediately begun work, not merely in the indigenous 
schools of the country, but also in the well-organised institutions which were 
maintained by private effort, chiefly by the Missionaries. In the year 1868 the 
new scheme for ** result grants " came into force ; and m the same year the 
Government of India called the attention of the Madras Government to the 
need of providing from local rates the means of extending elementary instruc- 
tion amongst the agricultural classes. In 1871 the Towns Improvement Act 
was passed, which gave municipalities power to expend part of their income 
upon education ; and it was followed by the Local Funds Act of the same 
year, imposing a local cess from which the ways and means of primary 
education have been chiefly drawn. Private effort responded at once to the 
offer of assistance held out to it by the Grant-in-aid Code, and before the 
Xocal Funds Act of 1871 became law, the direction which primary education 
in Madras was thenceforward to take was practically determined. Including 
the primary classes attached to secondary schools, there were in 1870-71 about 

» Sue General Table 2a at tbe eud ol tl» Beport. 
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So 700 children in schools recognised by the Department, and of these only a 
small fraction were in Government schools. As soon as the necessary 
funds were provided from local rates, the schools increased with regular and 
rapid progress, and in 18S2 there we 360,643 children in primary schools 
maintained, aided, or inspected by the State. Of the schools thus incorporated 
into the State system only 8 per cent, were departmental schools, 51 per cent- 
were aided, and the rest were under inspection. It will thus he seen that in 
Madras preference has been given to private enterprise, and that the work of 
the Department has been one of adoption of existing institutions rather than 
one of direct creation by the instrumentality of Government- But great atten^ 
tion has been paid to training the teachers and foj improving the method of the 
indigenous schools brought into the system. TraMng schools for male teachers 
have been systematically maintained. Although flje provision of scholarships 
to enable promising boys to proceed to secondary scilfols has been inadequate, 
and the grants-in-aid have not in all cases been sunjjciently liberal, still the 
records of examination, as well as the increasing proportion of trained teachers, 
prove that the results which have been obtained since 186S are not only 
numerically great but satisfactory in quality. The policy followed by the 
Department has created as well as incorporated private schools ; and already, 
according to the departmental returns, Madras follows closely upon Bombay and 
Bengal in the proportion of its male population who are under instruction in 
the schools recognised by the Department, while the Census leturns show that 
in the proportion of its population who are " instructed" it stands fir&t among 
the Provinces. The proportion of local fund income now devoted to primary 
education is, however, less than was anticipated when Act IV of 1871 was 
passed. 

1 

51* Madras: Secondary Education, 1855 to 1882-— In Madras the 

Department found itself the heir to thirty years of educational effort, the result 
for the most part of missionary zeah The Government schools of secondary 
education were only three in 1854-55* — the high school of Madras, and the 
Provincial schools of Eajamahendri and Ouddalore. Missionary schools of 411 
classes numbered about 700, and of these between 40 and 50 were what would 
now be called secondary schools. The three schools established under the 
Pachaiyappa trust were also giving a high class education to about 1,000 
pupils. On the formation of the Department in 1855-56, the Madras high 
school, which had long been doing the work of a college, received the higher 
title. Provincial schools, intended to be raised in future years to the same 
rank, were established by the Department in four important towns ; as were 
also seven schools of the middle class giving instruction, more or less element- 
ary, in English. The first grant-in-aid rules were published in 1855, an( l 
every disposition was shown by the Department to give fair play to schools 
under private managers, which (as the official records of the time show) were 
intended ultimately to supersede those managed directly by the Department. 
The result of action conducted in this liberal spirit was that, by 1870*71,1110 
number of grant-in-aid institutions for secondary education had risen to 40 
high and 523 middle schools (including one high and 90 middle schools for 
girls). Together they educated 18,893 pupils, excluding the attendance in 
primary classes. At the same date the departmental system showed 14 high 
and 67 middle schools for boys, educating 3,233 pupils in all classes above 
the primary. The expenditure on departmental institutions of all grades rose 
from lis, 95,704 in 1855,56 to Es. 2,13,472 in 1870-71. The expenditure on 
grants-in-aid rose within the same period from Es. 11,105 to Es, 3,3c ^ 
The standard of education advanced at a corresponding rate. Out of 21 Dis * 
tricts (exclusive of the Presiiency), 13 had in 1870-71 been provided with 
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Government high schools ; while 39 schools of the same class had also been 
established under private managers. Every District but one had its high school, 
whether Government or aided; and* in three towns Government and aided 
schools worked side by side. The period from 1870-7 1 to 1 88 1-82 is marked by 
an important ciiange of policy, the general character of which will be gathered 
from the fact that the number of Government schools rose within this period 
from 8 J to 159, while that of aided schools fell from 527 to 271, The loss was 
confined to middle schools, chiefly for hoys, receiving grants-in-aid. The num- 
ber of aided middle schools for girls also fell from 83 to 18, whilo the Depart- 
ment itself established one high and three middle schools of the same class. 
Much of this heavy loss is, .no doubt to ho explained by greater accuracy of 
classification; hut the revision of tho grant-in-aid rules contributed in no slight 
degreo to the result, by reducing the rates of aid to secondary schools and making 
tho rules more stringent. The expenditure on grants-in-aid to secondary 
schools fell between 1,870-71 and 1881-82 from Us. 2,37,000 to Ks. 77,000. 
This decrease is due partly to tho reclassification of a number of middle as 
primary schools, partly to tho separation of the primary departments of middle 
schools with corresponding separation of expenditure, and partly to the exclusion 
at the latter date of schools for Europeans and Eurasians. The reductions, 
however large, cannot therefore he precisely determined ; but some indication 
of their extent may bo afforded by the fact that the number of unaided 
secondary schools returned for* 188 1-82 was 334, with 4,929 pupils. The ex- 
penditure from public funds in 1881-82 on 23 high and 136 middle schools, 

1 managed by the Department and educating in all 6,288 pupils, was Us. 1 , 1 4, 1 88 ; 
while tho expenditure from tbo same sources on 48 high and 223 middle 

, schools receiving grants-in-aid and educating together 13,072 pupiU, was 
Rs. 77,6 r 7. 

52. Madras : Collegiate Education— Though in the matter of collegiate 
education this Province has since advanced with rapid strides, it was not until 
1837 that it had any institutions which could properly he called colleges. 
Here, therefore, collegiate education did not pass through the oriental stage 
^ hich in Bengal, Bombay, and the North- Western Provinces was preliminary to 
the present development; and this circumstance was perhaps favourable rather 
than unfavourable to ultim ato progress. For many years after the incorporation 
of the University in 1857, students were allowed to appear for the higher exa- 
minations without any certificate of having attended an affiliated institution. 
Thus the line between high schools and colleges was by no means sharply drawn. 
An institution which sent up candidates for the 1?. A. Examination one year 
might 6end no others for several years afterwards. But so late as 1865 there 
were not more than five or six institutions that could properly rank as colleges ; 
and the number of students attending them did not probably exceed 200. In 
187! the colleges, excluding one for Europeans and Eurasians, were eleven m 
numher with about 420 students. Of these, 5 were departmental colleges and 
6 under private managers. By 1882 the number of colleges had doubled, and 

' the number of students nearly quadrupled. Of the 14 colleges under private 
managers, 1 1 received grants-in-aid, while 3 were unaided. 

53. Madras : Female Education.~-The total number of girls at school 
when the Department was formed was nearly 8 000 of whom e ^ 
portion were in missionary schools. The Despatch of 1854 ed to mcreased 
efforts on the part of the ft*, which chiefly took the form of a» 
enterprise as in the case of primary schools for boys. 

agency was not entirely neglected. . In 1870-7- more than I4 ,ooo including 
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Eurasians and Europeans, were under instruction. But e T en bo, only -op per 
cent of the female population were at schools known to the Department. By 
i88i-8a, the percentage had increased to : 22. The number was then 3 4>59°> °f 
whom 11,660 were in aided primary schools for girls, and more than 14,000 in 
mixed schools In secondary schools there were less than 400 girls under instruc- 
tion, of whom only 26 were in Government institutions. There were 4 Normal 
schools for training mistresses, of which only one with 20 pupils was maintained 
by Government. Considerable progress has therefore been made, but the expen- 
diture from public funds on this branch of education is comparatively small, 
and increased liberality is required to place female education on a sufficiently 
w ide and sound basis. 

54. Madras: Grants-in-aid.— Madras was the Province in which the 
Despatch of 1854 anticipated that the grant-in-aid system would be most 
successful ; and considering the large amount of private educational enterprise 
already in existence, the anticipation was not unreasonable. It was not, however, 
fulfilled at once, and for a time seemed little likely to be fulfilled at all* This 
would seem to have been due in part to the fact that the first step taken by the 
Department on its constitution was to open high schools in important towns not 
yet provided with such institutions, but in which with liberal aid native private 
effort might have been expected to establish them. The opening of Government 
high schools seems to have led to the idea that the inhabitants of places 
unprovided with the means of advanced instruction should look for the supply of 
their educational wants to Government rather than to themselves ; and for some 
time hut little readiness i^as shown by the managers of private schools to 
co-operate with the State. Persevering attempts were, however, made to modify 
the grant-in-aid rules in such a manner as to encourage private managers, and 
in 1865 a Code was published under which rapid progress was at last made* 
This Code was completed in 1868 by the revision of the portion of it which 
applied the system of payment by results to elementary schools ; and the 
number of pupils educated by aided private effort has gone on increasing, from 
^3*000 in 1865* and 51,000 m 1868, to 218,000 in 1B81-82. Private effort 
received indeed a great and sudden check in 1878, to which fuller reference will 
be made in Chapter Vlil ; and from this it has not yet recovered so far as 
secondary education is concerned. But in spite of this and of the great 
delay at first* remarkable progress has been made by aided institutions of all 
kinds. In the highly important matter of self-support the aided institutions 
of Madras stand far above any other class of institutions, whether depart- 
mental or non- departmental, in every Province except Bengal. 

55. Madras: General Summary— The following tabular Statement 

exhibits the progress of education from the formation of the Department to 
JIarch 31, 1882. It shows how the unaided institutions have been gradually 
transferred from the outer circle of independent educational activity to the 
inner circle of departmental control and supervision* It also shows that the 
progress made during the past ten years in Madras has upon the whole been 
remarkable, The increase has been due, not only to the successful efforts of 
the Department, but also to a largely increased demand for education anions 
the people themselves. In spite of the checks which the grant-in-aid principle 
has received during the past five years, the number o! private schools, both 
aided and unaided, has largely increased. But in the matter of advanced 
education the claims of private effort have not received the attention which 
they deserved, Pemale education also requires a larger share of public funds * 
*nd the provision made from local rates for the education of the masses is 
btill inadequate* 
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Zstimale of (he extent of Education m Madras in the first departmental year 

; ami its subsequent groictk * 
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56, Bombay : Education from 1855-56 to 1881-83.— The Department 

in Bombay succeeded to the labours of the Board of Education, and its first 
Director, 3Jr. C. Erskinc, O.S,, mapped out its future policy. The Directors who 
followed him have built up the present system, upon the foundations nhich he 
laid. The missionary societies had already made some impression upon the 
poople, and were educating nearly 7,000 pupils, of whom 900 were in 
secondly schools. Thcso results, though not insignificant, were small in 
comparison with those recorded in Madras. Native enterprise was also taking 
a part in tho work, but its eiforts were represented by only 19 secondary 
and 84 primary schools in the whole Presidency. Indigenous schools were 
more numerous and were attended by about 70,500 pupils, but their method of 
instruction was declared to be very inefficient; and while in Madras there were 
198,2 ! 7 pupils outside the Department in its first year, there were in Bombav only 
80,846 such pupils. The work which tho Department sot before itself, after a 
careful census, was one of creation rather than of incorporation. 

57, Bombay : Primary Education.— Before the Department was created, 
the claims of the masses in Bombay had been admitted in more than theory; 
but owing to the belief that the indigenous schools were inadequate, the 
primary sjstcm in Bombay has been built up from the very first almost entirely 
ou the departmental foundation and "by the direct instrumentality of Govern- 
ment, in accordance t\ ith one of the principles recommended in the Vespatch of 
1 859. At present less than 5 per cent, of the schools brought within the system 
are aided. The control and supervision of the schools are entrusted to local 
bowls with school committees under them ; but the Department exercises 
great influence through the Inspector, who is a member of the boards 
The numerous Native States, with a population of 6,7^,950 P e ™ ns - 
covering moro than a third of the *ho]e area of the Presidency have also 
voluntarily adopted the departmental system and placed their schools under 
the inspection of tho educational officers. Local rates levied on the land were 
introduced into tho British Districts in .864; but were not placed on a legal 
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basis until 1 86S in Bind, nor until 1869 in the rest of the Presidency. In 
l87 i there we 159,628 children in primary schools recognised by the State, 
la 1881-82 the numbers had risen to nearly 333>°°°; an4 tho Rentage 
of boys in primary schools to the total male population was then larger than in 
any other Province of India with which our Report deals, being slightly in 
excess of the proportion in Bengal when the primary departments of secondary 
schools in that Province are excluded. Particular attention is paid to the 
efficiency of primary schools, to the training of teachers, especially of school- 
mistresses, and to the provision of good school accommodation and apparatus* 
On the other hand, the indigenous schools still remain almost entirely outside the 
pale of the Department, and the encouragement offered to private enterprise 
is inadequate. The proportion of public funds devoted to primary education is 
the largest* in India, 

58* Bombay : Secondary Education —The Department began its oper- 
ations with 23 high and middle schools under its own control, including 7 in 
Native States, and with 7 aided and inspected schools under native manage- 
ment> educating together 3,578 pupils* There were also several missionary 
schools, to which the Local Government long hesitated to extend any help- By 
1870-71 the number of Government schools had risen to 147, including 10 high 
schools, with 9,045 pupils excluding the primary classes. The grant-in-aid 
system was sanctioned in 1864, but not brought into operation until 1866. 
Under it missionary institutions were for the first time admitted to aid* The 
system was declared to be suitable only for schools of secondary instruction, 
and its application was mainly confined to institutions of that class. But the 
people at large manifested hardly any interest in its success ; and in 1 870-7 i f 
after it had been in operation seven years, there were no more than 23 aided 
secondary schools for natives of India, of which the majority were under mis- 
sionary management. Between 1870*71 and 1881-82 the number of Govern- 
ment schools remained stationary at 147, but high schools of this class increased 
from 10 to 19; while aided secondary schools rose from 2310 53* The state of 
the provincial finances in 1875 led to a temporary reduction, which has since 
been made good, in the allotment for result-grants. In 1870-71 there were 
3 middle schools for girls receiving grants-in-aid ; in 1 88 1-82 the number had 
risen to 9, The expenditure from public funds in 1 88 1 -85 upon 1 47 Government 
schools (19 high and 128 middle) , educating 11,170 pupils, was Us. 2,19,657 ; 
the expenditure upon 53 aided schools (14 high and 39 middle) with 5,561 
pupils was Us, 593642, There were also 66 unaided schools (15 high and 51 
middle) educating 6,527 pupils, the majority of these being schools main- 
tained by Native States. 

59. Bomhay : Collegiate Education —The two first grade Arts colleges 

at Bomhay and Poona were affiliated to the University in i860, a third in 1861, 
and three more between 1869 and 1881, In 1881-82 three of the colleges were 
Government, two were aided, and one was an unaided college in the Kohlapur 
Statf\ Between 1860-61 and 1870-71, 244 students had passed the p. A., 116 
the B, A., and 28 theM,A. examinations. During the next eleven years the 
successful candidates at these three stages were respectively 709, 340, and 34. 

60. Bomhay^Temale Education.— The Despatch of 1854 found the 

ground partially occupied by missionary bodies, and to some extent in Poona 
and in Ahmedabad by native effort. In the city of Bombay the natives 
had already organised a number of girls' schools which were independent of 
Government, The number of girls at schools known to the Department in 1854 

* e Gcueral Table 3d at the end of the Iteport 
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was rather more than 4,000, or about half tho number at that time in Madras 
The statistics for 1870-71 showed 9, 190 pupils in girV schools, chiefly depart 
f mental institutions. Prom that date the Bombay Government adopted a more 
systematic and liberal policy towards female education. In 1881-83, there were 
nearly 27,000 girls in schools recognised by the Stato; and the percentage of the 
femalo population in schools known to the Department, though small, was 
higher than in any other Province of India. The great bulk of the pupils were 
attending either Government schools in British territory or schools of a similar 
character in Native States. No secondary school for girls was maintained by 
the Department, but there were 555 pupils in the aided schools of this class. 
On the othpr hand, the Department maintained two female Normal^ schools. 
In no other Province is a larger assignment made from public funds to female 
education, but greater encouragement of private enterprise is still required. 

61. Bombay : Grants-in-aid. — Bombay is one of the Provinces in which 

it was important that private effort should be induced, at the outset, to co- 
operate with the State, and where it might hare been expected to do so* 
Though the number of institutions under private management which existed 
in 1854 was far less considerable than the number of those which then existed 
either in Madras or in Bengal, still there were in that year about 230 schools 
with 14,000 pupils under missionary and other private managers. The indige- 
nous schools, though much less numerous than in Madras, were estimated at 
2,300 with 70,500 pupils. In this condition of affairs, the Department began 
to supply the educational wants of the population by originating schools under 
departmental management instead of incorporating the existing schools and 
stimulating the development of private enterprise. Until 1863 no steps had 
been taken to elicit private effort, and even then the rules proposed were not 
acceptable to missionary 1 <nd other school managers. In 1865 a more liberal 
scheme for grants-in-aid was introduced. But in the meanwhile the depart- 
mental system had became so completely established in public favour, that 
private enterprise was placed under difficulties and found the most suitable 
ground already occupie/1. In Chapter TTIX we sfiaff consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of /the grant-in-aid system which prevails in Bombay of 
payments by results. / It is only necessary to observe here that, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties ryTerred to and the temporary check given in 1876, private 
enterprise has proWd its vitality and done good service especially in higher 
education. In i8?i-82 about 27 percent of the native pupils attending colleges 
and secondary setfobls were in aided institutions, to which the aid given from 
public funds wa/ 19 per cent, of the net cost to the State of the corresponding 
departmental institutions, There is therefore every reason to hope that private 
enterprise, especially under native agencies, will he largely developed, if liberal 
aid is given and more systematic encouragement afforded. 

62. Bomhay: General Summary. -The following tabular Statement 

exhibits the progress of education from the first year of departmental effort 
down to 1881-82. It shows, in marked contrast to Madras, the small vitality 
of extm^departmental institutions ; hut it also shows a large development 
and improvement of primary education, and steady progre ss in higher 
education. Tho increase of primary scholars was checked by the fannne 
in 1877-79, ^t the losses were soon recovered, and the progress of earlier 
years 'L, resumed. The Bombay educational system is m full ue^rd- 
with the instructions contained in the Despatches so far as regards 



ance 



the large proportion oi funds assigned and the *^n <^J»V^ 
education Complaints have, however, been justly made that 
share of the Provincial assignment has heen given to schools m towns, to the 
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disadvantage of the payers of the iuhJ cess. But although the whole primary 
system for male as well as for female education is well 01 gamsed, it lests too 
exclusively on the direct instrumentality of Government VTe have elsewhere 
recommended that the indigenous schools shonld he incorpoiated into the 
system, as was proposed hy the first Director.. Secondary educition is ccono- 
mically and efficiently managed, although the number of schools is small as 
compared with the numher of scholars. But the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system have not received full attention, and in this respect the Department 
took at the outset a direction w Inch was not that indicated hy the Despatch 
of 1854. 

Estimate of the extent of Education in Bombay in the first departmental year, 

1855-56 j and tfs subsequent growth. 
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63 Bengal: Education from 1854-55 to 1881-82 —The Department 

xecewed charge irom the Council of Education of 151 institutions with 13,163 
pupils, of whom all except 3,279 Trere attending colleges and secondary schools. 
The field ttos, however, largely occupied by native and missionary institutions, 
which then received no assistance from the State, It was helieved that there 
were half a million of children in Bengal and Assam attending indigenous 
schools, besides some in primary schools of a better class and others attend- 
ing primary classes in secondary schooK The Local Government did not for 
some years fulfil its duty towards primary education; but when at last in 1872 
the diffusion of * education among the masses was actively taken up, the vast 
net-work of indigenous schools supplied the basis on which the Department 
w orked. 

64- Bengal : Primary Education*— In Bengal there had always existed a 
very large numher of indigenous schools In 1835 Mr. Adam suggested a defi- 
nite plan of encouraging these institutions, which were even then^estimatcd at 
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100,000, but for manv years af tor little practical effect wis given to his reeom 
renditions As soon as tho Department v. as constituted, it introduced m iSc6 
the "circle system," which Ind for its immediate nm the improvement of the 
indigenous schools and masters, under the direction of a competent Pandit who 
tiu ght the highest classes in a group of three or four schools By this means 1 7 * 
schools had m i860 6*1 been brought under improvement It this then felt that 
tho means adopted were inadequate to tho great task, ind m 1862 the " Normal 
•mhool system'* was substituted A full account of this and other systems will 
he given m Chiptor IV , and it is unncccssiry hero to do more than to stato that 
m 187071 some a.ooo iillige schools, with an average attendance of 28 
pupils in each, had been taken m hand and supplied with trained teachers In 
1868 tho Government of India had addressed the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras on the subject of extending' primary education and imposing a local 
rate on the lind But while tho Bengal Government accepted the first 
suggestion, it has not yet idopted tho second, and Bengil is now the onh 
Province m which no local rate for education exists In 1872, however, Sir 
George Campbell determined to adopt vigorous measures for extending pri 
mary education, and under tho operation of tho dccentrabsation scheme 
introduced by Lord Mayo in 1870, ho wis enabled to allot a liberal grant 
for that purpose In 1875 part of Sir Geoigc Campbell s scheme was modi 
ficd, and the cxtensivo provision of training schools which he had made 
was reduced to smill proportions Prom tho samo date grants to indige 
nous schools begin to bo distributed under the system of payment by results 
ongmallj set on foot by 3Ir H L Harrison m the Jlidnapur District lie 
chief charictcristics of the Bengal policy lro 0 been tho wide interest taken in the 
indigenous schools, and tho incorporation of tho largest possiblo number of 
them v> ltlun the departmental sj stem , the determination to keep the standard 
of instruction from advancing too rapidly beyond the traditional methods 
of indigenous cducition, and tho gradual improvement of the schools by 
central examinations and by the removal of inefficient teachers Its defects 
have been the inadequacy of tho aid rendered, the want of funds which 
in other Provinces are provided by locil rates, the general abandonment 
of training schools or other means of securing a continuous supply of improved 
teachers , ind the insufficiency of the inspecting staff for so Tast 1 network 
of educational agencies But the numerical results have been remarkable 
In 1870-71, excluding tho primary classes of secondary schools, there were only 
68,$oo pupils in pnmarj <vhooh recognised by tho Department, ivhilcin j88i S2 
there were nearly 900 000 Tho Department has won the confidence of the 
indigenous schools, and thero is yet an outer circle of them awaiting incorpora 
tion into the State system Still tho proportion of public funds— including in 
that term Provincial, Local, and Municipal funds— which is spent on primary 
education is by fir the lowest in any Pwtwcq of India, being 13 per cent less 
than in tho Punjab, and 27 per cent below Bombay It must however, be 
remembered that this comparison is affected by the absence, as above explained 
of any local educational cess in Bengal TVith additional means the Deport 
mcnt thII he enabled fully to carry out its pobcy of improving the system ot pn 
mary education, and tho mdigcnous schools are so numerous that the exten 
tion of the system will offer no practical difficulties 

65 Bengal* Secondary Education -The secondary *f°^^ 

Department, it Us first constitution in January 1855, ^^^J ^ 
cil of Education were 47 Anglo vernacular and 2 ^ernacular so hools As a 
moans of extending education of this chss the gran ^f^^^ 
ed with ulacnty by the people of Benga A smaU grant of :Ks 30 ooo was 
at first argued for aiding private institutions, and in little more than a year 
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the Trholo of it Wt3 taken up by 79 Anglo-vernacular and t 4 ° venawlnr 
schools of all classes. At the very outset, therefore, the aided system had out- 
stripped the departmental system in the field of secondary education. In 1863 
the number of aided secondary schools had risen to 172 Anglo-vernacular 
and 251 middle vernacular schools ; the departmental schools at the same date 
being 46 Anglo-vernacular and 175 middle vernacular. Steady progress eon- 
tinned to he made; and by 187 1 the requirements of tho popple for secondary 
school* had com* to ho very fairly met. The secondary schools maintained by 
the Department were at that date 53 high English, 8 middle English, and 209 
middle vernacular, educating together 22,552 pupils, at a cost to Government 
of Its, 2,79450; the aided system included 80 high English, 551 middle Eng* 
list, and 769 middle vernacular schools, educating in nil 68,593 pupils, at a 
cost to Government of Us. 3,30,687, Assam was scpaiatcd from Bengal in 1874, 
carrying ^vith it 125 secondary schools, Government and aided, w ith 6,779 pupils. 
In subsequent years the progress of secondary education was affected by the 
temporary reduction of the grant-in-aid assignment first in 1871, and again in 
1876 owing to famine and other causes ; by the measures taken to prevent the 
multiplication of inefficient schools ; and by the rcconstitution of all middle 
schools on a vernacular basis. The result of these operations this tho transfer 
of many middle English schools to the vernacular class, and the u ithdrawal 
of grants from others i\hich had failed to justify the aid afforded them. 
The comparative progress of the Government and the aided system of second- 
ary education between 1870-71 and 1S81-82 will be seen from tho following 
statistics, regard being paid to the separation of Assam, and to tho exclusion 
of European schools from the returns of 1881-82. The secondary schools 
maintained by the Department decreased from 270 in 1870-71 to 245 in 
1881-82 ; while their pupd^ increased from 22,552 to 26,910, The expenditure 
on them from public funds also decreased from Its, 2,89,486 to Rs. 2,53,640. 
Aided secondary schools decreased from 1,400 to 1,370 ; their pupils increased 
fiom 68,593 to 83,949 j while the expenditure on them from public funds 
fell from Ks, 3,30,687 to Us. 2,98,506- Tho total recorded increase in the 
secondary system of education between 1871 and 1882 is from 1,670 schools 
irith 91,145 pupils to 1,891 schools with 139,198 pupils; unaided schools being 
however excluded from tho figures of the former and included in those of the 
latter year. The increase has been effected with a reduction in the expenditure 
from public funds from Ks. 6,20,173 to Us. 5,54,819, It must, howcver.be 
remembered that the secondary schools in Bengal and Assam included at the 
later as at the earlier date full primary departments, and that a large propor- 
tion of the pupils returned for 1SS1-83 under secondary, would in other 
Provinces bo included under primary education, 

66 Bengal: Collegiate Education— The English Arts colleges in 

1 854-55 ^ cre 1 1 ba number, viz , 5 Government and 6 private colleges. In the 
met there were 192 students; in the latter the number is \mVnown, By 
1862-63 the Government colleges had increased to 8 with 579 students, the 
private colleges to 7. In 1 8 70-7 1 the colleges of both Unds ore 18 in number. 
In 1881-82 they "were 21, excluding Madrasas, "with about 2,740 students, 
of whom about half were in the Government colleges. The number of students, 
who in 1881-82 passed the FA., B A., and M A. examinations were respect- 
ively 287, 91, and 26, of which totals the Government colleges chimed 
59* an< i 22; the aided and unaided colleges 116, 32, and 4. The 
Calcutta Madras, the earliest of the Indian colleges, still represents in a 
modified form the older oriental colleges, and there are 4 other institutions at 
District centres in which a similar education is given in Arabic literature • 
while the Sanskrit College of Calcutta teaches to a high standard in Sanskrit * 
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67 Bengal: Female Education —Before the Despatch of i8=u was 

rcccncd m India, tlio Betlmne Girls' School in Calcutta, managed by a Mmmit- 
ico md intended for the education of girls of the higher classes of society had 
obuined considerable reputation In 1854 there were about i |0 oo girls under 
instruction m schools known to tho Department Sixteen years later there 
were 274 girls' schools receiving aid with nearly 6,000 pupils Since 1870 71 
some progress Ins been nndc, but Bengal is still far behind the Western and 
Southern Presidencies in the proportion of girls it school to its female popu- 
lation Less thin 3 per cent of its public educational funds are devoted to 
female education Bengal maintains no Government formal school, but it 
assists two institutions under private management, attended by 4 1 pupils On 
tho other hand, there are more than i.ooo girls in secondary schools (melud 
ing S40 in primary classes), of n horn 300 arc in Government institutions ATore 
than half tho total number of girls at school are in primary mixed schools 
In the Btthuno school and m one of the aided institutions there arc 9 matri* 
ciliated students reading for University degrees The total number of girls at 
school;. Known to the Department exceeds 41,000, while the female population 
of Bengal is 35 millions 

68. Bengal . Grants in aid —The large application of the grant in aid 
system to indigenous schools in Bengal has already been explained In 
•secondary instruction tho Government has liberally aided popular effort from the 
first, and with one temporary exception, in 1871, has continued to manifest an un- 
fading interest in its maintenance Bj 1 870 7 1 , 63 1 aided schools were providing 
secondary instruction through the medium of English, as against 61 English 
secondarj schools directl) managed bj tho Department , whde there were 769 
middle vernacular aided schools against 209 in the hands o£ the Department 
There were thus 1,400 secondary schools maintained by aided private effort and 
onlv 270 provided by tho Department directly By 18S1 82 the separation 
of Assam had reduced the number of both aided and departmental secondary 
schools, hut the relative proportion of the two classes was practically un- 
changed There were then 1,370 aided secondary schools and 245 departmental 
secondary schools, while the unaided secondary schools, which are also under 
private managers and mnv bo regarded as an indirect result of the grant in aid 
system, numlx.red 276 The pupils in schools maintained by private effort 
were about four fifths of the entire number attending schools for secondary 
instruction in the Province With regaid to primary instruction the indi- 
genous schools have been brought in vast numbers into connection with the 
Department, hut the many important questions arising out of this application 
of the sjstem of grants in aid will be fully discussed in Chapter IV In 
collegiate education much Ie*s has been done than in secondary education 
The aided colleges of the Province are not half so numerous as m Maim* 
and their mimlcr has not increased for many years No college indeed has 
come mto existence in Bengal under the gnnt in aid rides The colleges under 
native management are confined with a single exception to Calcutta, and are 
all unaided There has been no withdraw al of departmental institute , hut 
aided effort Ins been «o fostered at all stages below the highest, that by far the 
largest proportion of the means of education is now provided and managed by 
the people for themselves with only aid and supervision from the Stale 

69 Bengal- General Snmmaiy^^^ 

progress of education in Bengal , but it must he remembered that m tbe first 
yea?, as »eU as m 1870 71, the figures for Assam ™ J^^*™^ 
be noted that for the sake of uniform^ the primary departments of secondary 
schools are shown as primary schools The most striking feature in the lable is 
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the contrast between tlie unaided schools, chiefly primary, in 1870-71 and in 
1881-82- Of the total estimated niimher of pupils in the Province in 1870-71, 
namely, 878401, it was believed that more than 700,000 were in schools outside 
the departmental system. But in 188 1-82, the great hulk of unaided institu- 
tions for primary instruction had been incorporated into the general system. 
The main characteristic of educational progress in Bengal is its ready acceptance 
of the grant-in-aid principle, which in no other Province of India has received bo 
great a development in all stages of education below collegiate- Within the last 
decade primary education recognised by the State has advanced with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, Much, however, remains to he done before the improvement 
in its quality corresponds with its numerical advance. The provision of trained 
teachers is inadequate; and although the Provincial grant to education is 
larger than in any other Province, still the absence of local rates prevents the 
Department from affording such pecuniary aid to primary schools as is given in 
other Provinces, The rapid extension of responsibilities has outstripped the 
capacity of the Inspectors to exercise adequate supervision over the indigenous 
schools. The proportion of public funds spent upon higher education, and 
especially upon departmental colleges, is much larger than in any other Province 
of India, 

Estimate of the extent of Education tn Bengal and Assam at the beginning of 
the first departmental year 9 , and its subsequent grototh. 
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70. North-Western Provinces and Oudh: Education from 1854- 

55 to 1881-82 —The Education Department in the NortVWcstem Provinces 
found the system of talistli and lialkaban&i sclioob, described in Chapter IV, 
in vigorous operation. 'Xheso schools gradually took the place of the indigenous 
institutions, and thus supplied the basis for a system of primary instruction 
through, direct Government agency. The halkobandi schools, commenced in 
1851-52, had proved their usefulness in certain Districts before the creation of 
the Department in 1855, and their success determined the future policy in regard 
to primary education in the North-Western Provinces. That policy °was 
to found departmental primary schools of a better class, rather than to 
develope indigenous or private institutions. At tho end of its first year the 
Education Department of the North-Western Provinces found itself in charge 
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of S97 Government schools of all classes, with 23,6*88 pupils Outside these 
directly departmental institutions, there were said to be about 3,000 schools, 
with about 29,000 pupils, unaided and uninspected The result of the first 
sixteen years of departmental organisation was very largely to increase the 
number of Government schools, but to do little for the encouragement of aided 
education This tendency was still more marked by the end of the next decade, 
when the pupils in aided institutions had fillen to 19,310, and those in extra' 
departmental schools had increased to 68,305 But it must be observed that m 
no Province of India Iiave changes of classification exercised a more disturbing 
effect upon the statistics , and the annual Reports on Public Instruction present 
such varieties of treatment and such inconsistencies between the figures given in 
different parts of the same Report, that we have found great difficulty m tracin" 
the progress of the educational history of the Province ° 

71. North-Western Provinces and OudJi: Primary Education —The 

North-Western Provinces were the pioneers of the policy of extending primary 
education amongst the masses, and of providing adequate funds by means of 
local rates Mr Thomison's efforts had received the w arm approval of the 
Court of Directors prior to 1854 His system was to encourage indigenous 
schools by careful inspection, and to provide model schools at the head-quarters 
of each tahsil His successors developed the system of the halLabandi schools, 
and abandoned the indigenous agency in favour of the direct instrumentality 
of the Department In 1870-71 there were more than 153,000 children at 
primary schools, of whom all but about 5,000 were m departmental institu- 
tions In 1881-82, the numbers had risen to more than 213000, of whom 
about 16,000 were m aided and inspected schools Of the primary schools 
recognised by the State 95 per cent were departmental , and there were some 
7, 1 20 elementary indigenous schools which received no encouragement or assist- 
ance from the State The Government schools are described as being in then 
own sphere efficient, and theyreceire more than half the total amount expended 
from public funds on education in the North-TVestern Provinces and Oudh But 
the Government schools prove attractive to only one class of the community , 
and with those members of the lower classes of rural society who are both able 
to spare the services of their children and anxious to give them instruction, the 
indigenous schools are said to be more popular The further extension of primary 
instruction seems to depend on the adoption of the measures which Mr Thomason 
suggested, and on the systematic encouragement of indigenous schools AI though 
the Government of these Provinces was the first to recognise the claims of 
primary education, yet the percentage of primary pupils in schools recognised by 
the Department to the whole male population is only 89 per cent In no other 
Province of India is the proportion so low Efforts are therefore clearly needed 
to place primary education on a ^ uler basis , and the recogmtion of the indigenous 
schools, which, despite the competition of the halkabandi schools, have never 
lost their hold on the people, appears to offer a better prospect of success 
than exclusive reliance upon departmental institutions 

72. The North Western Provinces and Oudh : Secondary Educa 

tion.-In 1854 55 o£ secondai r Cdncatl ° n m ^North-Western 

Provinces were provided by the schools at Bareh, Sagar, and Ajmir, mnto 

turn to the school departments of the colleges at Benares 

*or some years no addition was made to the number of 

Additional schools were indeed e«W m the ^5^^ 

more than elementary »^"*^^»™ »l JE£ » 
Education Department was created in 1864, when J™/™, education 
zila schools fn .870-71 the Government schools for secondary education 
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inttvctwoPtO\iticca comprised so high and 35 micldlo English schools, besides 
573 tihsili scliools, in which instruction to n fairly high standard *as given 
in the vernacular exclusively. A Government high school was not set up 
at tho head-quarters of each District, becauso in many cases there already 
existed a school which was thought adequate to tho needs of the locality. There 
were at this time 1S2 English schools for boys and 26 for girls, receiving 
grants-in-aid. The original grant-in-aid rules of 1858 wero modified in a more 
liberal senso in 1864; and by 187 1 tho amount awarded in grants to aided 
schools had reached 3ls- 1,80,000. But tho majority oE thesosccondary schools 
were under missionary bodies, and thcro was comparatively littlo native enter- 
prise. In 1881-82, the departmental system included 25 high and 42 middle 
schools teaching English, and 455 middle vernacular schools; the latter class 
now including about 200 halkabandi schools, in which some of tho pupils had 
reached the middlo standard. In all they educated 6,489 pupils, at a cost to 
public funds of Rs. 3,25,548. Aided schools educated 2,686 pupils, at a cost 
of Its. 53,442 to public funds. Tito number of unaided secondary schools of 
this class was quite insignificant. 

73. Horth-Western Provinces and Oudh : Collegiate Education.— 

0£ the 4 colleges wliich existed in theso Provinces at tho formation of the 
Education Department, one, that at Delhi, perished in tho Mutiny, and when it 
was re-established in 1 864 it had passed under tho Punjab Government. The 3 
remaining were affiliated to tho Calcutta University shortly nftcr its in- 
corporation; and between 1861-62 and 1870-71 they passed 96 candidates at 
tho P.A , 26 at the B.A., and 5 at the M,A. examinations. Besides the 
Government colleges, there were 5 aided English colleges, from which, during 
the same period, 24 candidates had been successful at tho F.A., and 3 at tho 
B A. examinations. Between 1871-73 and 1881-82, the Government and aided 
colleges varied from 6 to 10 ; at the end of each of these years there wero 
9. The total number of students at tho end of tho period in Government, 
aided and unaided colleges, excluding oriental departments, was 349; and 
, during the ten years the successful candidates at the University examinations 
were in the 2?. A. 305, in the J3A. 130, and in f Lo IT. A. 33. 

74. Uorih-Western Provinces and Oudh : Pemale Education.— The 

efforts of Government officers were from an early date directed to tho extension 
of female education. In 1854-55 there were less than 400 girls at school, and 
these were all attending missionary institutions. The Mutiny swept away 
most of the schools which existed bef oro 1 85 7, and the history of f emalo edu- 
cation commenced afresh in 1 S59, By 1 870- 7 1 more than 1 2,000 girls had been 
collected in the various institutions, aided or supported by the Department. 
Three years later the number had increased to 16,500, and then a change of 
policy interrupted further progress. In 18S2 there were about 9,000 girls at 
school, of whom more than 5,000 were in aided primary schools. In no other 
Province of India, except Ooorg, is the proportion of girls in schools recognised 
by the Department to the female population and the expenditure, so small. But 
there are 3 aided Normal schools, and it is believed that tho indigenous schools 
which are^outside the Department have some girls among their pupils. 

75. KortVWestern Provinces and Ondh: Grants-in-aid.— In this 

Province the grant-in-aid system has met with small success. A good beginning 
was made ; and for some years after 1858, when rules which school managers 
considered fair, were put in force, it seemed as if private effort would take a 
highly important place in the work of education. Subsequently its develop- 
ment began to be cheated ; and from 1871-72, after making all allowance for 
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the fact that several schools classed as aided in 1870-71 were really under de- 
partmental management, the tendency lias on tho whole been steadily downward. 
There has indeed been a considerable increase in tho number of students at- 
tending aided colleges, and somo increase in the number of pupils attending 
aided primary schools ; but at the same timo there has been a considerable loss 
in aided schools of secondary instruction- Still such grants as are given are 
more liberal in amount tlian in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal. 

76. Horth-WestDrn Provinces and Oudh : General Summary.— The 

following Statement exhibits tho progress of education from the first year of 
departmental effort to 1881*82, It shows that the indigenous schools have 
increased, notwithstanding tho competition of the Government schools and 
the absence of encouragement or assistance. It must be observed that tahsili, 
and halkabandi schools of the higher order, which in 1870*71 were classed 
exclusively as primary schools, are in 1SS1-82 shown as secondary, while their 
primary departments appear as primary schools. As already remarked, 
changes of classification have rendered it difficult to trace the progress of edu- 
cation in this Province. But notwithstanding the attention given to primary 
education and tho money spent on it, tho Government schools have shown hut 
little of that expansion which is to be seen in other Provinces ; while the claims 
of the indigenous schools, so fully recognised by Mr. Thomason, have not 
received the attention tiicy deserve, finally, private enterprise has not received 
due encouragement at any stage. 



Estimate of the extent of Education in the Jfort/i- Western Provinces and Oudh 
in the first departmental year, {£54-55 ; and Us subsequent groicth* 
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77 ThePumab Eduration from 1856 57 to 1881-82 -ho Province 

of Indii entered upon tho task of diffusing education of tlio modem type 
under greater difficulties orl with less assistance from private enterprise than 
the Punjab It is impossible now to statu what number of pupils received 
instruction in tho first year of the Department s history t but it is known that 
there were only 3 secondary schools and 579 primary schools maintained b) 
Government The schools maintamed by Missionaries were also comparatively 
few Indigenous schools existed in \ cry hrgc numbers, hut their course of 
instruction 0 was mainly religious though it is probable thit t as at present the 
elements of secular instruction w?re gncn m some of them There wvtq few 
or no schools of a modern tyie maintained bj natne managers In i86 0 66 
according to the Report of our Frownml Committee the number of schools 
connected with the Department lnd risen to 2 96S mtk 102418 pupils, but 
during the nest lUe years n large number were closed as being inefficient and 
in 1670 71 tlv*w were* 1 915 schools with 84 816 puptU of u bom 24 556 were in 
aided schools At the end of 1SS1 82, the number of departmental and aided 
schools was 2 061 with 109 476 pupils But although this increase had taken 
place in the departmental schools it was small as compared with the progress 
in other parts of India 

78 The Punjab Primary Education —In its earlier years, tho Punjab 
Government accepted the policy of encouraging tho education of the masses 
The downward filtration" theorj never gamed any ascendancy in this part of 
India But the Province had difficulties of its own It w as not annexed to 
the British crown until 1849 The language which was adopted in the Courts 
of law, and which of Lite has become almost exclusively the medium of 
instruction m schools for boys is not the principal vernacular of the people 
There are three large sections of the population, Muhammadans, Hindus and 
Sikhs each with a system of indigenous education so distinct as to require se 
parate treatment and each claiming with more or less reason to represent the 
nationality of the Punjab Following the oxample of the Isorth Western Pro 
vinces the Punjab Government soon abandoned attempts to aid the existing 
indigenous schools and enlisting the most promising of the teachers as Govern 
raent servants took their schools under the management of the Department In 
the Central and Western Districts of tho Punjab tho departmental schools 
were founded upon the basis of the Persian maktab In tho Cis Sutlej Dis 
tncts a large proportion of the schools attende I by Hindus at first used the 
Hindi dialect and character, but of late years its use has been discouraged 
Whatever may have been the advantige of this change one result has certainly 
been that the vernacular of the schools is not that with which educated persons 
of the humbler classes are acquainted In 1859 according to the Report of our 
Provincial Committee the number of primary schools for boys recognised by 
the State uas 2 171, and though most of these hardly differed from the mdi 
venous schools which had existed from time immemorial it is significant that 
in 1871 the number had fallen to 1755 In that year there ^vere some 69 500 
cl lldren in the primary schools recognised by the State In 1881 82 the 
numbers had only increased to 102 867 The Hindus and Sikhs attended these 
schools m larger proportion than the Muhxtmmadans although the medium of 
instruction might seem to favour the latter The percentage of male children in 
primary schools is only slightly higher than in the R orth Western Provinces being 
91 per tent The evidence before the Commission shews that the departmental 
system of village schools is not generally appreciated by the masses nor does it 
offer any reasonable hops of accomplishing the task ttliich the Punjab Govern 
inent accepted in 1854 t 

79 The Punjab Secondary Education —Up to 1861 there were in this 
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Province comparatively few students learning English. But within the next 
fire years fuller encouragement was given to education of this character. 
The formation of English classes in vernacular schools was assisted by liberal 
grants, and the belief was widely spread that a knowledge of that language 
i\ould lead to Government employment. In 1866 the number of pupUs 
studying English was about 13,000. In the five following years greater en- 
couragement was given to vernacular instruction j and the premature learning 
of English was discouraged. In 1870-71 there were 4 high and 97 middle 
schools under departmental control with 9,404 pupils. At the same date 
there wcro 10 high and 37 middle schools, with 5,408 pupils, receiving grants- 
in-aid. In the following period, up to 1881-82, the development of second- 
ary education was stimulated by the promise of Government to reserve appoint- 
ments for those who had passed through the prescribed course of study. 
In 1881-82 the departmental schools for secondary instruction were 10 high and 
53 middle schools giving education in English, and one high and 1 25 middle 
schools in which the course was purely vernacular. These together educated 
4>974 P u pik ai a cost to public funds of Us 1,99,043. The aided system 
included 12 high and 22 middle English schools for boys and one middle 
school for girls, in which 994 students were educated at a cost to public funds 
of Rs. 31,569. 

80- The Punjab : Collegiate Education.— The Delhi College ceased to 

exist in 1 857, and the building was occupied by troops for many years afterwards. 
In 1864 Government Colleges were established at Lahore and Delhi. The two 
colleges continued to exist till 1877, when the college classes of the former were 
closed, in order that the staff of the latter might be strengthened without further 
expenditure* In addition to these colleges there was from 1S65 to 1869 an aided 
college maintained at Lahore by the American Mission. Between its affiliation 
to the Calcutta University in 1 S64 and its closing in 1877, the Delhi College passed 
61 candidates at tho 3?.A., 18 at the B. A M and 4 at the M.A. examinations During 
tho eighteen years of its existence the Lahore College has passed 84, 25, and 7 
candidates at the same examinations. The Punjab Oriental College, founded 
in 1 870, differs from other oriental colleges in endeavouring to impart instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of European knowledge and science through the 
medium of tho vernaculars, while at the same time cultivating the oriental 
classical languages. 

81. The Punjab: Female Education.— In the year following the 

creation of the Department, there were only 300 girls returned as under instruc- 
tion in schools recognised by the State. Sir B. Montgomery actively interested 
himself in tho cause, and by iS65-d"6 the number had risen to nearly 20,000 
gills in departmental or other schools, Eire years later the numbers had fallen 
to less than 12,000, and in 1881-82 they were still further reduced to less than 
9,500. Of these 5,350 girls « ere attending aided primary institutions Many 
of the best of the existing schools are trader the management of Missionaries or 
Zanana agencies. The cost, however, is not inconsiderable, and nearly 4, per 
cent, of public educational funds are spent on these results, which are very 
small compared either with the population or with the expenditure mvoived. 

82. The Punjab: Grants-in-aid.-It can hardly he- ^^ a \"- e 

for eliciting private educational enterprise has as yet been ^ J^^nt 
Spnlrfog broadly, the only managers who have come forward 
fiUtd system are the Missionaries. The rates of aid seem ^X^ to co 
« hen only a single class of those *^£^J$£££%t££ 
operate with the State, it is not surprising that private ettorc ms ^ 
a very subordinate part in providing the means of education for the rrovmcc. 
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Still, in 1881-82 there were 35 aided secondary schools TYitli994 pup Js, and 
278 aided primary schools with 14,616 pupils These formed an important 
addition to the educational system* since aided effort was thus educating 
about 1 5 per cent of the whole number tinder instruction ; but it should be 
noticed that in 188 1 82 private agency was supplying a smaller proportion of 
the entire amount of education in the Province than it supplied eleven years 
before Old schools are aided on a liberal scale, but applications for new or 
increased grants are rejected on the ground of want of funds 

83 The Punjab : General Summary— The following tabular Statement 

shows the progress of departmental effort from the formation of the Department 
in 1856 57 There is no Province of India in which the Commission has found 
so much controversy as in the Punjab The differences of opinion which 
prevail are reflected in the evidence and memorials received by us, as well 
as m the statement attaclied to the Beport of oui Provincial Committee 'We 
are far from underrating the special difficulties which surround the questions 
of the choice of a vernacular language, the course of studies best suited for 
the various classes of the population, the encouiagement of indigenous schools 
which are strongly religions, or the relations of the University and of Local 
Boards to the primary and secondary schools But our enquiries lead us to 
the conclusion that primary education has not received the development con- 
templated by the Despatch , that the indigenous schools have been neglected, 
and that the education of the masses has not received that support from provincial 
revenues which has been given in other Provinces of India under the orders of 
187 1 In secondary education the grant m-aid system has been little more 
than introduced, and an inadequate provision of funds has checked the growth 
of aided schools and discouraged native private effort There ha3, it is true, 
been a large increase of expenditure upon departmental schools, but there has 
been no such proportionate increase in the number of scholars 
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84. The Central Provinces : Education from 1862-63 to 1881-82 - 

The Education Department in these Provinces was created in 1862. I^m the 
first it adopted the principle of founding no Government schools where private 
enterprise rather existed or could be created. But the institutions founded by 
private enterprise were very few. There were seven missionary secondary schools 
and the numher of indigenous schools was probably less than 700. By various 
means the Department has succeeded in inducing private agencies to open 
primary schools, hut the largest results have been due to direct departmental 
effort. The progress made was considerable up to 1870-71; since that date 
the pupils in Government schools have only slightly increased, while those 
in aided schools hare decreased in a larger proportion. 

85. Central Provinces : Brimary Education.— The Central Provinces 

Administration found the task of diffusing elementary education beset with diffi- 
culties. The bulk of the population are Hindus and aborigines, to the latter of 
whom education is practically unknown. The Department from the first ne- 
glected no agency which could assist in the work of primary education. ILocal 
rates supplied tho bulk of the funds and efforts were made to encourage the econo- 
mical agency of private enterprise. But tho indigenous schools were even fewer 
and more inefficient than in Bombay, and the position of school-master was not* 
sought after. In 1870-71 tho Department had succeeded in attracting to the 
primary schools about 76,400 children, of whom 41,400 were in departmental 
institutions. In i88i-82,the totalnumber in primary schools recognised by the 
State had only risen to 7 7,737. Tho departmental institutions had increased, and 
. formed 66 per cent, of the wholenumber within the State system. There are few 
or no indigenous schools outside that system, for the few institutions which do 
not receive aid are under inspection. Much therefore remains to be done, as the 
proportion of boys in primary schools to the male population is only i "5 per cent. 
Bat if the numerical results are disappointing, the efficiency of the primary 
schools is geuerally satisfactory, and in no other Province of India is tho supply 
of trained teachers relatively so large. Tho aboriginal races are, however, still 
without instruction, and in the absence of private enterprise the direct instru- 
mentality of Government may need to be more largely employed. The propor- 
tion of public funds spent on primary education is liberal, but the funds them- 
selves are still very inadequate for the task of extending elementary education 
in so difficult a field. 

86. Central Provinces : Secondary Education.— On the formation of 

the Department in 1862, the only provision for secondary education was supplied 
by the high school at Jabalpur, and by 3 unaided middle schools. By 1870-71 
another high school and 44 Government middle schools had also been estab- 
lished. Prom its first constitution, the Department had offered aid to effi- 
cient Anglo- vernacular schools; and in 1870-71 there were 2 high and 8 
middle English schools receiving grants-in-aid. By 1881-82 the Government 
schools had been reduced to 1 high school and 38 middle, in which 2,100 
hoys were educated at a cost of Es. 58,947- The aided system had increased 
to 4 high and 10 middle schools, receiving altogether Es, 14,116 frompuhhe 
funds, and educating 67 1 pupils. There are no unaided secondary schools 

87. Central Provinces: Collegiate Educationv-In t^ Jro™ «» 

there is only one Government college, thatat Jabalpur. Though affiliated I to the 
Calcutta University up to the B.A. standard, it has not as yet had a staff Buffi, 
ciently strong to prepare candidates for that examination lis students here- 
fore, after passing the XJL examination, have hitherto joined one ,or o her of 
the colleges of Bombay or the Korth-Westem Provinces, when wishing to pro- 
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ceed to the higher TTniversity degrees. The total number on the rolls in ,8Sn 
82 in the Jahalpur College was 65, and during tho twelve yean between 1870.7 1 
and 1881-82 it passed 90 candidates out of 149 at the V. A. examination, 
Besides the Government college an aided college has been established aOfag. 
pur by the Mission of the Free Church of Scotland since the closo of the year 
1881-82. 

88. Central Provinces : Female Educations—Early efforts wero mndo 

to overcome the great difficulties incidental to female education in the Central 
Provinces, In 1870-71 there were nearly 4,500 girls attending departmental 
institutions, and about 230 in aided or inspected schools. There were also 3 
Normal schools for female teachers. But in the course of the next decade 
there was a general filling off. In 1881-82, there were only some 3,200 pupils 
in schools of all classes, and hut one Kormal school with 17 pupils, which, 
although it ia a well-managed institution, cannot suffice for tUo wants of the 
whole Central Provinces* 

89. Central Provinces : Grants-in-aid — Tha late formation of the 

partment, which did not commence operations until 1 862, gave an opportunity 
4 for profiting by tho experience gained elsewhere, and there is no Province in 
which the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1854 have been more fully 
acted on within a limited sphere. The success of eliciting private effort has not 
indeed been proportionate to the endeavour, but this may be accounted for by 
the extremely backward condition of tho Province when educational effoiU 
were begun, and the consequently small number of persons willing and able to 
co-operate with the State. There is, however, reason to hope that if the present* 
policy be continued, aided effort will in due time take the place in the education- 
al system of the Province which the Despatch of 1854 desired it to hold in 
every Province- The Department has largely confined its direct efforts to primary 
education, and no departmental institutions o£ an advanced character have been 
set up where there has been a reasonable prospect that piivate effort could with 
liberal aid he made adequate to local wants. Of the five high schools of the 
Province only one is departmental. Of the entire number of pupils under 
instruction, 19,457, or about 24 per cent*, were in 1881-82 in aided institutions. 

90, Central Provinces : General Summary —The following Table ex- 
hibits the growth of education in the Central Provinces between 1862-63 
1881-82, In estimating the modest results which it exhibits, it is necessary to 
hear in mind the weakness of private enterprise, the poverty of the adminis- 
tration, and the backward state of society, The schools are comparatively few, 
but their condition is satisfactory, and the endeavours made to promote the 
development of aided institutions deserve favourable notice. 
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Estimate of the extent of Education in the Central Provinces in the first 
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91* Assam : Education from 1854 to 1883 —The educational statis- 
tics of Assam were included in those of Bengal up to the year 1874, when the 
separation of the two Provinces took place* From that date Assam has 
developed its own system more on the general lines laid down by Sir George 
Campbell than on those of his successor, Sir It, Temple, The Province consists of 
three divisions, — the Surma Valley* comprising the Districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar ; tho Brahmaputra Valley, containing about half the area and half the 
population of the entire Province ; and the Hall Tracts, wluch include the wild and 
sparsely populated Garo, Khasi, Jaintia, and Naga Hills. The chief languages 
are Assamese, Bengali, and Cachan ; but there 1$ also a great variety of hill 
dialects- In the Surma Valley, schools have flourished from a very early 
period and are under regular inspection notwithstanding the difficulties in the 
way of communication especially during the rainy season. Here the indige- 
nous schools, Hindu and Jlnhammadan, have been largely improved on the 
Bengal pathsala system* which is said to have been eminently successful in the 
development of primary education — the Sylhet primary schools being the bsst 
in the Province, In the Brahmaputra Valley* wheie there is much recent re- 
clamation from jungle throughout the older Districts constituted on the Bengal 
regulation model, indigenous schools hardly existed at all, and the Department 
found a fresh field for its operations. The Hill Tiacts are specially mentioned 
in the Despatch of 1854, as one of the Districts where education to most 
indebted to missionary agency; and the administration of the grants in-aidm 
those tiacts is stiU m the hands of the different missionary bodies. In these 
tracts also, owing to the persevering efforts of missionary agency, female 
education has been more successful than elsewhere m Assam, and the girls' 
school have to some extent been provided with trained female teachers who 
are natives of the country. The net result of all the agencies at work was 
shewn in 1881-82 to be, in the schools recognised by the Department, 46,750 
childien, of whom 38,182 were in primary and 331 in Konnal schools. 

92. Assam: Mnwy Educatiotu-After 1874, ttefttmnoo V**^ 

in th« pohcylaid down by Sir George Campbell, and maintained its own method 
of en TO ura S ing indigenous schools. This method resembles that of J?engaJ 10 
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being built entirely upon private agency, which is as fur as possible that of the 
LdAnous schools. But its later development is in marked contrast with that 
which Sir George Campbell's policy received at the hands of his successors. In 
the first place, the necessity for training schools has been steadily kept m 
view The Inspector of Schools reports to tho Commission that it is much 
"better not to start a primary school at all than to start one with a bad teacher 
» who brings discredit on our system. Until a much larger supply of qualified 
" teachers is available the progress of primary education must ho slow. In the 
second place, the grants given to aided schools are very liberal, and the Inspector 
writes that " the system of granting aid by payments for results has never been 
,f tried in Assam Proper, and except under a modified form would, I believe, Tesult 
<' in closing a great many of tho bad and struggling primary schools." Lastly, 
the sanction which the Secretary of State gave in 1870 to tho introduction of a 
local rate for educational purposes in bengal was given the force of law in 
1879, and primary education is now, under Regulation III of that year, wholly 
supplied by local rates. Great attention is paid to the improvement of schools ; 
and the extension of primary education is only limited by the funds available 
for the payment of liberal grants to schoolmasters and for the maintenance of 
training schools for teachers. In 1881-82 the children attending the primary 
schools recognised by the State formed the same proportion of the male popula- 
tion at school as in the Central Provinces. But unlike the Central Provinces, 
there is in Assam an outer circle of indigenous schools gradually qualifying 
for State assistance, aud these contain nearly 10,000 children. The percentage 
alike of public funds and of provincial educational funds devoted to primary 
education is, however, small. 

93. Assam: Secondary Education. — Assam, when separated from 
Bengal, carried with it 9 higb. and 116 middle schools, English and ver- 
nacular, with 6,779 pupils. A number of middle vernacular schools which had 
not proved successful were reduced to the lower vernacular stage, with greater 
promise of efficiency. In 1881-82 the total number of secondary schools had 
accordingly fallen to 92, but the pupils had increased to 8,177, including the 
pupils of attached primary departments. The Government system included 9 
bigh, 2 middle English^ and 18 middle vernacular schools, educating 3,403 
pupils at a cost of Us. 39,827 to the Government ; while under the grant-in-aid 
rules there were 1 high, 28 middle English, and 25 middle vernacular schools, 
educating 4,085 pupils at a coat of lis. 18,833, There were also \ high and 
8 middle schools which received no grants-in-aid. 

94. Assam : Female Education 1 Special Classes.— female education 

has since the separation of Assam from Bengal received considerable attention, 
and in 1 88 1 -82 there were nearly 1,700 girls at schools known to the Depart- 
ment. There is, however, no Normal school for female teachers, though a class 
for women is attached to the Cherra Punji Normal School. All the institu- 
tions for girls are primary schools, which are liberally aided. In Assam the 
education of the large aboriginal population is receiving attention. In the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills a gratuitous education is given to the children of 
aborigines, and it is partly paid for by mission funds and partly by the State. 

95. Assam: Grants-in-aid. — In Assam encouragement has steadily 
been given to private enterprise, though, at present, except in the case of pri- 
mary schools, htUe progress has been made; but, as already noticed, the rates of 
aid to primary schools are far more liberal in Assam than m tho Lower Pro- 
vinces. 
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^ 96. Assam : General Summary.— The follows Table affords a suffi. 

cipnt summary of tlie facts which have been stated above Ofte statistics of 
education for 1870,71, cannot bo obtained, as the records of miny Districts liave 
been destroyed by fire. 



Education in Assam, in 1881-82. 
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97. Coorg;Educatioiifcoml857 to 1881-1882.— Prior to 187071 the 

returns of some of tho educational institutions in Coorg were include*] in those 
for Mysore* In that year* there were 1,601 pupils in schools known to the 
Department, of whom only 108 were in aided primary schools. The Govern- 
ment institutions consisted o£ one secondary school ^vrith 60 pnpils and 32 
primary schools. In 1881-82, tho secondary Government schools had increased 
totwowitb 157 pupils, and the primary schools were 57 with 5,978 pnpils. The 
Department provided or assisted in providing education for 3*233 children in 
schools of all classes and stages. Thero were only three aided primary schools 
and 41 indigenous schools receiving no aid from the State. 

98. Coorg : Primary Education. — Primary education in Cootg during 

the seventeen yean down to i860 was represented by 20 village schools maintain- 
ed by Government, on a monthly allowance to each master of Us* 2-8. As an edu- 
cational agency their value was proportionately small. In 1S60 it was resolved 
to put the masters under training and to give those who qualified Es 7 a month. 
The scheme was carried out in 1864, In 1870-71 there were 1,541 children 
at primary schools, of whom about 108 were in aided schools. The depart- 
mental agency has since that date been exclusively developed, and in rSSi-Ss, 
there were nearly 3,100 children in primary schools, of whom not 100 were 
in aided institutions. The indigenous schools Lave about 500 pupils, hut 
they receive no assistance from the State* A local rate was introduced in 1871, 
and to it is attributed the improvement which has betjn made in tiie quality of 
the schools as well as their increase in numbers. Three per cent of the male 
population are at school, which is the highest proportion recorded in any 
of the Provinces with which our Eeport deals A few girls attend the village 
schools for hoys. There is also a school at Yuajpet established by the nuns 
for native converts* 

99. Coorg: Secondary Education.— The Merkara Government School 
was established on the formation of the Department in 1S57, and was placed 
under the charge of the Basel MUswiu Tbis was the only secondary school 
existing in Coorg in 1870^71, when it had 60 pupils In the high and 
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auddle departments of this school instructed 157 pupils at an annual cost to the 
State of Bs. 7,518. There irere no secondary schools under private managers 

100, Coorg: General Summary -The following Table exhibits the 

crowth o! education in Coorg since the statistics ol its ed^atvoBal history were 
separated from those of .Mysore. Beyond the evidence which these statistics 
furnish in regard to the little aid rendered to private enterprise, the Table calls 
for no remark, 

Great k of Education in Coorg between 1870-71 and 1881-82. 
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101* Haidaraliad Assigned Districts; Education, from 1866 to 

1881*1882* — The position of this Province, which is generally known as Berar, 
is exceptionally favourable to the extension of primary education. The popu- 
lation is prosperous and wealthy, consisting of 90 per cent Hindus, and the 
rest Muhammadans and aborigines, The Education Department w as organised 
in 1 866, and its main object was declared to be the extension of elementary 
education In pursuance of this ohject a cess of one per cent on the Jnnd* 
revenue was introduced in iS68 t and its proceeds were devoted to the multi- 
plication of cess schools entirely under departmental management. Indigenous 
schools were few in number and inferior in quality, but an attempt 1ms been 
midc since 1870-71 to bring them within the departmental system* The present 
Iicrar system of primary instruction is the result of tlveso two modes of action, 
no other development of the grant-in-aid agency for vernacular instruction 
having been found practicable- In 1 88 1-82 the pupils in departmental primary 
schools had increased to nearly 28,000. and there were about 7,000 pupils in 
schools cither aided or inspected by the Department The defects of the system are 
the absence of any attempt to educate the aborigines ; the want of any ade- 
quate educational machinery such as school committees and Local Boards ; the 
% cry marked insufficiency of properly- trained teachers who are natives of the 
Province; and the ah^enco^ of aided instztuEions other than the indigenous 
schools. 



102. Haidarabad Assigned Districts : Secondary Education.— In 

1666 two English schools at Alob and Amraoti were raised to the btatus of 
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high schools Tlie bulk of tbeir cost is paid by Government, and a largo num- 
ber of their pupils come from other Provinces There Trere also m that year 
23 English schools oE the middle standard In 187 1 the middle schools liad 
risen to 44, and they subsequently increased to 52 , but it was found that their 
number was m excess of the requirements of the people, and 30 were reduced 
to the primary class In 1881-82 the two high schools contained 6 r pupils > 
while in the middle schools, now 29, the number of pupils was 972 The cost 
of all these schools to the State was Us 53,197. There were no schools under 
private management* 

103. Haidarahad Assigned Districts: Pemale Education.— Although 

liberal funds are available, female education in Berar has been a failure The 
Department has relied upon the earlier .views espiessed by the Government of 
India, in which a gradual and cautious development was advocated In 1871 
there were 671 girls at schools known to the Department, and in 1881-82 there 
were only 269 attending Government institutions and 99 in aided institutions 
There is no Kormal school or class in the Province, and when the state of female 
education in the adjoining division of tho Bombay Presidency is considered, its 
failure here seems to be due to indifference to the subject The proportion of 
the female population at school is only one half of the proportion at school in 
the Central Provinces, where the difficulties of finance and administration are 
far greater 

104. Haidarabad Assigned Districts: General Summary —The fol- 
lowing Statement exhibits the growth of education in these districts since the 
formation of the Department m 1866 TFe have summarised the chief features 
of the Berar system in paragraph 101 

E&ltmate of the extent of Education tn the Saidarahad Assigned Districts tn 
the first departmental year 1866+67 * end its subsequent growth 
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105. Education in Ajmir-Mhairwara ^^^^^i 

Comnmsmnerslup under tho r«*gtt Department, the Goremor b. ncoli 
Agent for It-ypuWi Lang ex officio Cbicf Commoner of Vjnm ' « 
«St the Common Ins not been able to n«t tin. m *Z°**r^& s" 
territory Trom the Ajmir-Mlrurxnim Administrate Keport for .88. S. iro 
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find that on the 31st March 1882, there were, including the Ajmir Government 
College, 130 educational institutions at work, with an attendance of 5400 
pupils. In many respects, as in its tahsili and halkabandi schools, the system 
of education in Ajmir rests on the same basis as in the North-Western Pro* 
vinces, to which it was formerly attached. Education has made steady progress 
in Ajmir- JMhairwara ; the number of pupils in Government institutions having 
more than trebled during the past decade from 1,049 ™ 1871-72 to 3,391 in 
1881-82, The progress, so far as the Department is concerned, has, however, 
been made almost exclusively by direct Government agency. Only two mission 
schools, with 238 pupils, receive grants-in-aid, while the returns shew 57 
unaided mission schools with 2^09 pupils in 1881-82. The Ajmir College 
will be again mentioned in Chapter VI; and an account of the Mayo 
College, founded for sons of nobles in memory of the Earl of Mayo, will be 
found in Chapter IX of this Report. We regret that we have not been able to 
include the figures for Ajmir in our statistical Tables, but, where possible, 
the information available has been included in foot-notes to the Tables. All 
totals, therefore, in those Statements are subject to an addition of 73 Gov- 
ernment and aided schools with 3,391 pupils, and o£ 57 unaided mission 
schools with 2,009 pupils ; or a total of 130 schools with 5*400 pupils for Ajmir- 
Mhairwara. 
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find that on the 31st March 1882, there were, including the Ajmir Government 
College, 130 educational institutions at work* with an attendance of 5400 
pupils* In many respects, as in its tahsili and halkabandi schools* the system 
of education in Ajmir rests on the same basis as in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, to which it was formerly attached- Education has made steady progress 
in Ajmir-Mhairwara ; the number of pupils in Government institutions having 
more than trebled during the past decade from 1,049 ^ J 87 1-72 to 3,391 i n 
1SS1-82. The progress, so far as the Department is concerned, has, however, 
been made almost exclusively by direct Government agency. Only frtvo mission 
schools, with 538 pupils, receive grants-in-aid, while the returns shew 57 
unaided mission schools with 2,009 pupils in 1881-82. The Ajmir College 
will he again mentioned in Chapter VI ; and an account of the Mayo 
College, founded for sons of nobles in memory of the Earl of Mayo, will be 
found in Chapter IX of this Beport We regret that we have not been able to 
include the figures for Ajmir in our statistical Tables, but, whers possible, 
the information available has been included in foot-notes to the Tables* All 
totals, therefore, in those Statements are subject to an addition ot 73 Gov- 
ernment and aided schools with 3,391 pupils, and of 57 unaided mission 
schools with 2,009 Pupils ; or a total of 130 schools with 5,400 pupils for Ajmir- 
Mhainvara. 
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INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS. 



106. Survey of indigenous Education in India.— The Despatch of tlie 

Court of Directors in 1854 recognised tlie fact that " throughout all ages learned 
" Hindus and Muhammadans have devoted themselves to teaching -with little 

3hools w 

it was Deucveu, iuiu caasLeu xiuixi uiuo , ■■ *-ight hy 

encouragement, such as had heen given by Mr. Thomason in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, he made capable of imparting correct elementary knowledge to 
the masses of the people. The Despatch of 1859, whilst noticing the obvious 
fact that no general schome of popular education could he framed which 
would he suitable to all parts of India, re-affirmed the necessity of making the 
greatest possible use of existing schools, and of the masters to whom, however 
inefficient as teachers, the people had been accustomed to look np with respect. 
But it expressed a doubt whether the grantfn-aid system, as up to that time 
in force, was suited to the supply of vernacular education and suggested 
that the means of elementary education should be provided by the direct instru- 
mentality of the officers of Government; either according 0 some one of the 
plans in operation in Bengal and the Northwestern Provmces whi h were 
Led upon or recognised the importance of encouraging the indigenous schools, 
or byTny modifications of those schemes which might commend 
to the Local Governments. Without attempting 

tion of the diif erent religious classes winch make up the 254 ™£°™Z 
India, it may be generally affirmed that the indige ^ V*" 
tion is confined to the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs. The a ^<=^ 
population, numbering, according to the ^f^^v^^ 
census, nearly 6\ millions, are sunk in ignorance, and <«J^™ ^SS 
such as the Ka^mptis) what education they have Government 
to missionary enterprise - * indi- 
They have no system of their own, J^J^^^J^ of these backward 
genous schools are incapable of P^^ 3 iiSto h entirely con- 

races. The Buddhist population, numbering 34 ™° ' m ^ . mainly 

fined to Burma, ^^^^^^^^ Thes^ 
a narrative of the improvement of the ™<^*™ ' _ TCrv ma ] 0 all d female 
schools have succeeded in giving ^^J^^SJ^^ Burma 
in the country, but further reference to ^"^^torftadta. 
is excluded from the Commission's enquiries. The ™isz V I ^ 

numbering UKtf*. owes its «^ t t^S^« English 
interested effort aided by State-grants ; but its sysre ;ndi(rcn0U3 cducation . 
principles, and is therefore excluded from a ran ^ ^ ^ Jn _ 

The Parsi community, which only T^J^but also by its recognition of 
dian society not only by its commercial enterprise j confab to the 

the value of education. This community is, no* e > ^ ^ from 
Bombay Presidency, and it is has borrowed ™fW tltestatcof cducation in 
European models. It will be noticed when we cons chief attcntioT1 , 
that Province. The Hindu community, wliose 0 f whom more 
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than 23 millions are found in Bengal and Assam, nnd millions in the 
Punjab, The Sikh potation numbers 1 ,850*°°°* of whom more than t ,700,000 
aro to be found in the Punjab. These three clashes of the community, aggre- 
gating nearly 240 millions, form 95 per cent, of the entire population of India 
outside Burma; and it is with their indigenous system of education, so faras 
it has not been incorporated into the scheme of public instruction organised by 
the State, that the present Chapter deals, 

107. General Uniformity of the indigenous System.— The diversities 

of race, character, and history, which have so variously affected the material and 
moral condition of the nine Provinces with which our Report is concerned, 
have stamped their educational systems with less variety than might have been 
expected. A general uniformity of character may be traced throughout the 
Empire in the several indigenous schools of the Hindus and Muhammadnns* 
The educational organisation is not different, but only less complete and suc- 
cessful, in some parts of India than in others. Where the Government was 
strong enough to preserve order and maintain the public peace* every large 
Hindu Tillage possessed a school of its own, and the foundation of a system of 
national education had, long previous to British rule, been bid by the sponta- 
neous efforts of Hindu and Muhammadan society* Thus in Bengal it is be* 
lieved that the sustained exertions of the Department of Public Instructionliave 
contributed but little addition to the network of primary schools, which liavc 
existed from time immemorial ; and there still remains an outer circle of 
indigenous institutions not greatly inferior to those which have already been 
absorbed into the State system of primary instruction. On the other hand, it 
has been contended that the vast armies of banditti, which pillaged the vil- 
lages of the Deccan and Central India, made the social history of tliat part 
of the Empire one long narrative of invasion and anarchy ; and that the 
schoolmaster's occupation shared the fate which overtook other peaceful arts 
and industries. In 1858, according to a census taken by the Educational 
officers Tinder the orders of Government, no less than 90 per cent* of the villages 
in the Bombay Presidency were found to be without any indigenous schools 
whatsoever* Accordingly, the tost imposed upon the Department in Bombay 
was one of creation rather than of adoption, and the poverty of the indigenous 
system in "Western India afforded a marked contrast to its variety and richness 
in Bengal, Porty years ago, according to an estimate made by the revenue 
officers, there were only 1,421 indigenous schools in Bombay. There arc now 
5*333 primary institutions under departmental supervision, and 3,954 indigen- 
ous primary unaided schools Still, Hinduism has preserved with considerable 
uniformity its distinctive features, notwithstanding the vicissitudes that Hindus 
have encountered in the various Provinces of India, In short, a Bengal 
pathsala is ority another type of similar institutions in Madras or Bombay, 
The Muhammadans have also preserved their system intact ; and although they 
are distributed in very small communities outside the three Provinces of Bengal, 
the Punjab, and the North-Western Provinces, a mosquc*school, or maktab, 
in Bind differs little from ono in Behar. Tinally, as regards the Gunnukhi 
Schools of the Sikhs, it has already been observed that the balk of these 
democratic protestants against prevailing creeds axe concentrated in tbe Punjab, 
where their institutions are naturally moulded in one form. But in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, chiefly in Sind, and in the Deccan Haidarabadf sjnall colonies 
of Sikhs are to be found, who have carried with them their indigenous system 
and have jealously preserved the special character of their schools. ' 

108. Distinctive Features of the indigenous Systems.— define an 

indigent school as an educational institution established or conducted by 
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natives of India on native methods. Such institutions are either of an ad* 
yanced character or purely elementary. The elementary are further divided 
into the village school and the bazar school. The high class institutions 
have remained, for the most part, outside the influence of the educational 
system ; the elementary have been largely utilised in building up the depart- 
* mental system of primary education, Those Trliich have been thus absorbed 
have altered their method and character more or less according to the pains 
and the systematic attention bestowed upon them by departmental officers. 
Their example has indirectly affected others which have remained outside 
the circle of State supervision. In this part of our Eeport we are dealing 
exclusively with those indigenous schools which have not been absorbed or 
adopted by the Department. Those which have been so incorporated will be con- 
sidered in the Chapter on primary instruction* With this explanation, it may 
he accepted as a general rule that some religious character attaches to all 
indigenous schools of the old type that teach the classical languages of the 
East, as well as to a large number of ordinary vernacular village-schools. The 
vernacular indigenous schools which have sprung up in Bombay in response to 
the demand for primary education stimulated by the departmental, or cess, 
schools, as well as the ordinary pathsala of Bengal, of which a great number 
are conducted and taught by Kayasths, are essentially secular* But the old 
Indigenous schools of the Muhammadans and Sikhs in all parts of India, and 
of the Hindus in some Provinces, are more or less religious in character. Even 
in the special artizan-schools opened in Madras religious hooks are taught. 
The religious element is, however s more marked in the high class schools 
whether it be the Hindu tol or the Muhammadan inadrasa, than in the 
elementary school. It is, again, more marked in the ITuhammadan elementary 
maktab, or the Sikh Gurmukhi school, than in the patlisala or elementary 
school of the Hindu village community. The distinctive principle of Hindu 
social life— caste — has stamped its impress on all Hindu educational institutions- 
The higher schools are practically closed against all but Brahmans, and the 
Brahman scholars are treated as the children of their master. In the pri- 
mary schools all Hindu classes that are admitted to a defined position in the 
village community receive instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
while the elements of a liberal education, though not entirely wanting, arc 
confined to the acquisition of those versified Puranic legends which preserve 
and maintain the religious character of Hindu society in every grade of life. 
The principles of the Sikh faith were inconsistent with such monopoly of 
instruction. The instruction given in all classes of Hindu indigenous schools 
is so far practical that the Brahmans and other high or literary castes are 
taught the subjects which will qualify them either for the service of their 
relig,cm or for their future civil position. The lower classes obtain such an 
instruction in elementary subjects of practical utility as is designed to qualify 
them for their several occupations in life, and serves also to protect them against 
unfair dealing. In particular, the study of mental arithmetic is carried to a 
high pitch of excellence. TVhere there are no separate bazar schook, pupds 
belonging to the trading classes are exercised in native accounts and ^£fP- 
tag. and in some Provinces they 

which their others have adopted from time immemorial. 

schools, on the other hand, give little attention to ^^1.^^^ U 

teach the Ko^ but neglect 

more universal!' marked than that of Hmdu sciioois, me i i 
***** masted scholar,*) stronfy fel t s, £ 

able. These general remarks will b ; /^^iJi^StattoM i*hi«iU faUoi™. 
examination of the various classes of indigenous institutions 
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It has already teen noticed that the advanced indigenous schools havo been 
least influenced by the Department Their condition will ho first examined; 
and the enquiry will then proceed to a general survey of the elementary indi* 
venous schools of India which havo not yet been incorporated into the Slate 
system, and which will he considered under the two divisions of the ordinary 
elementary village schools rmd the special Imar schools. 

109, High class indigenous Schools : Their religious character —The 

Punjab provincial Report contains little notice of the Sikh schools, though we 
have received a good deal of evidence on the subject from tho -witnesses of that 
Province, Tho literature of GurmuUii— the character in which w ere written 
the words that flowed from " the mouth of the guru" Nanak— is said to he 
m mnwisCTipte on *cicn£Q and religion* hut there is no account before 
the Commission of any advanced Gurmukhl schools. Our review of high class 
indigenous schools or colleges is, therefore, confined to tho Hindu tols and to 
the Muhanimadan Arabic or Persian schooK The theocratic principle, which 
lies at the root of Asiatic civilisation, necessarily moulded the character of 
the high schools in which the upper classes of Hindu and Muhammadan 
society educated their children, Amongst tho Hindus, higher education was 
regarded in theory as the right utul duty of tho twicc-born castes. lu 
practice the pupils as well as the teachers belong almost exclusively to the 
Biahman caste- The relation between teacher and pupil is much more 
paternal in the Hindu than in the Muhimmadan college. The Hindu law 
enjoined it as a religious duty on the Brahman that he should teach; and, in 
order that his undivided attention might be devoted to education, the sacred 
obligation of making provision for his temporal wants was imposed both on 
the sovereign and on the community. The Bengal tols aro often liberally 
endowed, and on the occasion of Hindu festnals presents arc ghen to their 
masters and pupils. As a consequence, the teacher is bound to make a free 
gift of his learning, and not merely is he prohibited from charging fees for his 
tuition, hut ho is expected to give free boird and lodging to his pupils, and as 
a rule, at least in Bengal, he docs so. Under a system in which the pupils 
were not only taught hut maintained, the relation of the master to his pupil 
became almost paternal. The Hindu Ivlw enjoined on the scholar not only 
obedience, but a veneration for his teacher. Religions endowments were a 
meritorious act, and? as noticed in the Despatch of 1854, "munificent be- 
" quests have not unfrequcntly been made for the permanent endowment of 
(t educational institutions,'* It can readily he understood how this system pro- 
duced a public sentiment wrhich has not yet been effaced by the widely 
different aims and policy of the Despatch of 1854. So far from a gratuitous 
education involving any notion of discredit, its provision \i as regarded as a 
sicred obligation on the State. 

In the case of the Muhammadan raadrasa the personal attachment 
between the teacher and his pupils is not so marked This difference may be 
attributed to the distinct characteristics of the two religious systems. The 
Brahman commands more personal veneration than the Maulavi, The diverse 
character of Hindu and Muhammadan endowments reflects the distinction. 
A Muhammadan educational endowment, whether of landed or other property t 
is made in favour of some institution founded by n pious Maulavi ; whereas 
the Hindu endowment, though it carries with ( it the solemn obligation of 
teaching, is made in favour of a great Pandit and his perspnal heirs. The 
Muhammadan pupil, who is educated or even supported by the endowment, 
does not feel personally bound to his teacher in the same way as tiie Hindu 
pupil does to his spiritual guide from whom he derives botli instruction and 
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maintenance Tho character of the instruction, however, in hoth institutions 
whether Hindu or Muhatnmadan, is essentially, though not exclusively, rch 
gwus, is will appear from a detailed survey of higher indigenous institutions 
in tho various Provinces of India 

110 Madras High indigenous Schools — Trom tho evidence hearing 

on the subject of Muhammadan education in Madras, and from the absence of 
an) mention of them in the Provincial Eeport, it may be assumed that there ajv* 
no Muhammadan colleges or schools of the higher class in the Southern Presi 
dency Out of i population exceeding 3 1 millions, there are not two millions of 
Muhammadans and their indigenous schools are of a very elementary character 
But the Report of our Provincial Committee givps some account of the Hindu 
advanced indigenous institutions In every large town con taming Brahman 
residents, and m every Hindu mattam, or monastery, instruction through Sans 
krit in the Vedas, TJpanishads, the Indian system of logic and philosophy 
the grammar of Pamni rlietonc, the Hindu epic poems and dramas and Hindu 
ror, has been given from the earliest period In Tamil, also tho high priests 
of the mattatns are accustomed to give lectures m the classical works both 
literary and ethical, of the Madura Sangam or college and m the system 
of the Saiva religion An association in Madras has undertaken the patron 
age of some of these schools, and besides supporting two Sanskrit high 
schools, gives annual rewards to the Pandits and pupils after an examination 
The trustees of Pacini) appa s chanties also support a small Sanskrit class at 
Chillamharam Thus, m the Madras Presidency, a few Sanskrit schools have 
received the lecogmtion of prominent bodies although none of them appeal 
to have either solicited or obtained aid from the Department of Public In 
struction 

111 Bombay High indigenous Schools— In Bombay there are 48 

Hindu Vedashalas and Sanskrit schools , 6 Muhammadan madrasas for youths of 
the Borah classes— converts from Hinduism to the Muhammadan religion 
and 4 Parsi high schools for the sons of Parsi priests The Hindu schools are 
exclusively attended by Brahmans The Veda schools are purely religious 
and are held either m the verandah of the guiu's house or in the temple In 
struction is given gratuitously The Sanskrit schools are partly secular, and 
the teachers take no fees Some years ago a small allowance was made to 
some of these schools from the Dakshina Fund which is administered by the 
Education Department The Muhammadan madrasas are supported by sub 
bcnptions from the well to do Borahs, but one at least of them is not 
unwilling to receive State aid The 4 Parsi high class schools of which 3 arc 
in Bombaj , are well endowed The methods and subjects of instruction given 
m those several schools are fully described at page 71 of the Provincial Keport 
It is sufficient to mention that the main object of the Veda schools is to teach 
Brahmans to recite mantras and to fit them for the exercise of sacerdotal 
functions The teaching of the Muhammadan schools is chicBy directed to ti ie 
interpretation of the Koran but Arabic grammar is incidentally taught in 
the Parsi schools the writings of Zoroaster are taught in the original Zend, 
and in the later Pehlvi and Pazcnd versions Instruction is also given in 
Persian SansW, and English In the Hindu Sanskrit schools gmninar 
logic, medicine, and philosophy are also taught, while the , partly secular 
Muhammadan schools of a high order teach readmg writing, and noMw m 
Persian and m Hindustan! or A^hic Sindhi Prom this 
gathered that, .bile an object _ to all these 
degree is to import religious instruction, the Pirsi school ^ica 1 
advanced comse, and tint the Sanskrit institutions educate Brahman bojs ui 
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some higher subjects which, although of little practical utility, if judged by 
European standards, are still partly secular- The Muhammndan schools, 
however, teach little besido the Koran. The Arahic college of Surat, founded 
in 1 809 by the Borah community, had hecomo famous in 1824, when it wn* 
attended by 1 25 students, of whom many were hoarders from distant Districts, 
But secular studies formed only a nominal part ol tho course ; and tho institu- 
tion having failed to keep abreast of modern wants has now fallen into decay. 

112, Bengal : High indigenous Schools —The Muhammndan population 
of Bengal exceeds 2 1£ millions. The Calcutta Madrasa is maintained from pro* 
vincial revenues, and fire other madrasas, teaching to the same high standard, 
are supported from the income of tho Mobsin Endowment Fund. In Bchar, 
and in the south-western Districts of Bengal and Orissa, large and successful 
institutions of the same general character, founded by private liberality, arc 
not uncommon. But in the rest of Bengal tho unaided institutions of this 
order are generally neither numerous nor well attended. One of them, situated 
at Sitapur, with three teachers attached to it, lias only 21 students on the 
rolls. On the other hand, there arc no fewer than 1,010 Hindu high class 
tols which educate 7,680 pupils. The medium of instruction is Sanskrit, and 
the subjects taught arc grammar, synonyms, poetry, rhetoric, astronomy, 
and to a less extent logic, philosophy, law, and medicine. The master is a 
Brahman t except in tho schools of medicine which are taught by Yaitlyas* It is 
said that the popularity of tho tols has declined with the growing neglect of 
Sanskrit, But except in the Punjab, where tho Lahore Oriental College has 
endeavoured to cope with the difficulty, Bengal, alone of the Provinces of 
India, has attempted to counteract the natural decline of higher indi- 
genous education. For many years the tols of Nuddea have received a grant 
from Government of Us. 100 a month* In another direction assistance of 
a different character has been given. It was tho practice of the tol Pandits to 
confer titles on their most proficient pupils. Becently the Bengal Department 
has instituted examinations and conferred such titles* with a view to stimulating 
the vitality of the Sanskrit schools. The popularity of tho experiment 
is attests according to the report of the Director not only by £he number of 
candidates* but by the enthusiasm that the scheme lias aroused among the leaders 
of the Hindu community. In the four years during which tho examinations 
have been held, 232 candidates, chiefly Brahmans, have presented them* 
selves from tols in Bengal and other Provinces, and 1 1 o have passed. The industry 
of the candidates and of their teachers has hern stimulated by the liberality of 
men of wealth and mflwnco in Bengal. Last year twenty prizes of the value 
of Rs, 1,100 were awarded from private endowments created since these cxami* 
nations were instituted in 1878, in addition to prizes to the value of Ps. 450 
given by Government, The branches in which the successful candidates passed 
will throw some light on the subjects of study in those schools. Of the 110 
who passed, 46 took up literature, 37 law, and 27 various branches of Dai-sana 
or philosophy. An association of Pandits has also been formed at Dacca, with 
the similar object of bestowing titles after examination on the pupils of tols 
in Eastern Bengal, It receives a grant from Government of Its. BOO, 

113. The Borth-Western Provinces and Oudh : High indigenous 

Schools, — In the Provincial Report for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
the lluliammadan high class schools are noticed at length . It is there pointed out 
that the first object of education amongst the Muhammadans is religion, and 
the second culture. An intimate knowledge of the language in which the 
Koran is written and of the commentaries upon it is first acquired. Some ac 
* quamtaiice with Persian is gained in studying Arabic, and thus the literature 
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of these two languages is opened to the Mnharoraadan student. He may 
select for himself any subject which he fancies, whether historv, literature 
grammar, logic, or law. The following testimony of the Honourable Sayvid 
Ahmad, Khan Bihadnr, may he quoted in farour of the efficiency of theso 
schools in the North-Western Provinces : « They have mainly contributed 
« to the preservation and maintenance of oriental literature and scienco in 
"this country. Even at the present time those who havo acquired any 
"degree of fame for proficiency in oriental science and literature will ho 
"found to owe their celebrity to these schools." The Hindu Sanskrit scliools 
of; which nearly one-half are in the city of Benares, are in character similar 
to those which exist in Bengal. It is estimated that there are in the North- 
"Western Provinces and Oudh 235 advanced Hindu schools with 4,100 scholars, 
and 180 advanced Muhammadan schools, with 3,571 scholars. The distinction 
between theso two chsses of schools, is marked by the fact that, wlicreas nearly 
half of the Muhammadan scholars pay fees, 82 per cent, of the Hindu 
scholars contribute nothing to the cost of their education. So far, however, as 
their relations to the Department are concerned, both classes of schools are 
entirely independent, and their system has not been influenced in any way by 
the action of the British Government. 

114. Punjab : High indigenous Schools.— The Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the Punjab exceeds in numbers all other classes of tiie community. Tlieir 
advanced indigenous schools are popular and numerous. The charitable charac- 
ter of the Muhammadan Arabic schools is illustrated by the circumstance that 
itinerant students go from place to place begging a living, and often acquire 
a respectable amount of scholarship in indigenous schools. Tho system of 
instruction pursued in a Persian school is admitted to be fairly efficient, and 
students who attend for a sufficient time obtain a considerable knowledge of 
Persian literature. In caligraphy and accurate scholarship they are said to be 
superior to the boys trained in the Government schools. Tho popularity of 
these Persian schools is attested by the fact that Hindus attend them in large 
numbers. The Sanskrit schools are similar to those found in other parts of 
India. Most of the pupils are studying for religious orders, and they aro edu- 
cated gratuitously. Very full accounts of tho indigenous system in the Punjab 
are contained in the evidence of the witnesses who appeared boforo tho Com- 
mission. The higher Hindu schools teach rhetoric, logic, philosophy, and 
grammar, whilst the Muhammadan madrasas give a complete course of in- 
struction in the Arabic grammar and literature, law, logic, and theology. 
The information given in the annual Reports of tho Department is acknow- 
ledged to be very incomplete. There are, however, grounds for supposing that 
the Muhammadan advanced institutions in the Punjab arc not fewer or less 
efficient than in the neighbouring 2forth-Western Provinces Xono of them 
arc aided or recognised by the Department ; but it is one of the main functions 
of the Punjab University to encourage indigenous learning, and it has attempt- ^ 
cd to do this by maintaining an Oriental College at Lahore, and by liberally 
rewarding proficiency in Arabic, Sanskrit, and the literature of the Sikhs. 

115. Other Provinces : High indigenous Schools.-It is notprotoblc 

that any indigenous schools of an advanced order have escaped notice in the 
other Provinces of India, excluding Burma. For Assam '83 toh are return- 
ed, but they are stated by the local authorities to be of an elementary 
character. In the Central Provinces there were in 1861, when the Admin istra- 
tion was constituted, a few indifferent madrasas and Sanskrit schools. But the 
constant political disorders, to which theso and the adjoining Hauhrabad Dis- 
tricts were in old times subject, must have checked education, and the omunon 
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from the reports of any mention of high indigenous schools is easily under* 
stood, 

116. High indigenous Schools : Summary The history of the Arabic 

college of Surat proves that, even in an outlying District, far removed from the 
centres of Muhammadan influence, it was possible for an indigenous Jluham- 
madan coUege to retain a high reputation and attract students. The decline ot 
such institutions is not wholly duo to the exclusion of sound Fccuhr instruction 
from their course. The Muhammadans still deeply prize the classical education 
which is given in their special madn^as. They recognise the importance of 
religious training, and value that cultivation of the minds and manners of their 
children which results from an acquaintance w ith Arabic and Persian litera- 
ture. They undoubtedly feel that the piactical utility of such an educa- 
tion has been undermined by the circumstance that English lias taken the 
place of Muhammadan law, and that the Persian language has \yoon displaced 
by English, But the vitality of the religion of Islam and the tastes of the 
cultivated classes which profess it, have not been weakened ; and the indigenous 
system o£ education, which gave practical expression to the sentiments of the 
community, is as much cherished in the hearts of the upper classes of Jluham- 
madan society as ever. If their system exhibits signs of decay, that result is 
due as much, if not more, to the widespread poverty and comparative collapse 
of their society, as to any appreciation of tho fact that the rising generation 
must adapt themselves to the altered circumstances of modern life. With the 
Hindus, however, the decline of their higher institutions is due in a great 
measure to the natural quickness and practical instincts of tho Brahmans, who 
have realised the altered circumstances which surround them, and have volun* 
tarily abandoned a classical education for one more suited to modern conditions 
of success. The tols are deserted because the college Professor's lectures have 
become the road to advancement. In short, the unprogressivc character of 
higher indigenous education in India is simply the result of natural laws, 

117. Attitude of the Department towards such Schools.— This consi- 
deration, which suggests the difficulty of protecting archaic institutions against 
processes oi natural iecay, \m undotfrAcfiiy influence! the department in 
generally holding aloof from higher indigenous schools. Tho principle of 
religious neutrality, accepted by the State, has also in most Provinces interposed 
difficulties in the way of assisting schools which arc there sometimes exclusively 
religious. The exigencies of finance have added further arguments in favour of 
a policy of inactivity. The educational funds in each Province are already 
unequal to the task imposed upon them* lladrasas and tols represent higher 
and classical education — an education which is now common] y regarded as 
having less claim upon the funds of the State than education of a more element- 
ary or a more practical character* In these daysj new wants have arisen, and 
the State has endeavoured to meet them by establishing a new order of coUeges 
- and high schools, and by encouraging the growth of English education among 
all classes of the community. It has been shown that ozdy in Bengal and 
the Punjab has any public attempt been made to recognise and encourage 
Sanskrit schools by a monthly subsidy, by the offer of prizes, and by the intro- 
duction of title examinations or by other means. The success of the experi- 
ment of title examinations recently introduced in Bengal has not yet been so 
thoroughly v established as to justify us in recommending the system for general 
adoption TVe are, however, agreed in recommending that alt indigenous schools, 
whether high or loio, should be recognised mid encouraged > ifihey serve any pur- 
pose of seculm education whatsoever. This condition of aid is necessitated alike 
by the policy of religious neutiality, and by financial considerations. In what 
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form encouragement should bo rendered is a question which cannot he so easily 
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English civilisation bare operated \rith 
different degrees of force upon native society in the various Provinces of India. 
TCe can, therefore, only recommend that the best practicable method ofenconrttgl 
ing indigenous schools of a high order, which desire recognition^ be ascertained 
by the local Education Department in communication with the Matdavis and 
3?amlit$ and others interested in the subject ; and it is possible that the Univer- 
sities may be willing to co-operate with the officers of the Department in consi- 
dering the question. The testimony of the Honourable Sayyid Ahmad, Khan 
Bahadur, has already been quoted in favour of the high culture which is given in 
the jJIuhammadan madrasas. The Sanskrit tols are also the only institutions 
left in which the study of Sansbit literature and philosophy is cultivated ac- 
cording to tho old traditional method. The Bombay Provincial Committee* 
have suggested measures for rescuing the classical study of Sanskrit from 
decay, and their proposals involve the liberal co-operation of native society. 
The best remedy which financial considerations will admit can be determined 
only by the local authorities; and wo do not think that any detailed sugges- 
tions on our part would be useful or desirable. The question is complicated 
not merely by general considerations of the relative value of a modern and a 
classical education, but also by local circumstances which can only he ascer- 
tained and appreciated by the provincial authorities. 

118, Extent of Elementary indigenous Schools.— The annexed Table 

shows the number of elementary indigenous schools known to the Department, 
which have not yet been incorporated into the departmental systems of the 
various Provinces of India. 
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According to this statement, there are now 253,344 sciioiara in indigenous 
elementary sehools Trhich He outside the influence of the Department. The 
statistics supplied from the Punjab are defective ; hut assuming that there are 
70,000 pupils in elementary schools in that Province, there youM be nearly 
210,000 pupih, in such schools in the three Provinces of Bombay, the Korth- 
Western Provinces, and the Punjab, who remain unaffected by the operations 
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of the Despatch of 1S54, It can readily be understood that indigenous schools 
have not offered any uniform basis on which the Department could build 
Owin^ to the strong religious tendency of the maktabs and the GurmukK 
schools, they have less readily lent themselves to the influence of the Depnrt- 
ments than the Hindu schools. The pathsalas have accordingly been largely 
incorporated into the State systems, while the Muhammadan and &Mkh schools 
hare remained outside them. In Bengal it is upon the elementary indigenous 
schools that the entire system of primary education has been almost exclusively 
built, and under tint head, therefore the chancter and progress of these adopted 
schools will be considered- In Madras, and in the Central Provinces, the 
indigenous agency has been very largely employed* In Bombay, on the other 
hand, the preference has been given to departmental, or cess, schools, which 
have been created by Government in conspquence of the alleged poverty and 
inefficiency of the indigenous system. In the North-TFestem Provinces and 
in the Punjab, where the Muhammadnn and Sikh schools are moat numerous, 
little notice has been taken of the indigenous schools The number of unaided 
schools m these last Provinces is therefore larger m proportion to the number 
of public primary schools than elsewhere. 

119, Democratic character of elementary indigenous Schools,— There 

is a certain degree of family likeness between elementary indigenous schools s 
whether Hindu or Muhaminadan, throughout the country* Por the present \% e 
reserve notice of the bazar schools which are found in many Provinces of India 
These schools arc in some respects institutions of a special kmd and differ from 
the ordinary indigenous yillage*school. They are regarded by some as seces- 
sions from the patbsala on the part of the trading communities, who required 
something better suited to their needs than the regular course of instruction 
given m the village-school To the ordinary indigenous school of an element- 
ary type a partially religious character frequently attaches. This is univer- 
sally the case with the maktabs of the jMuhammadans, and with the Gurmukhi 
schools of the Sikhs But ui the ordinary Hindu patbsala religious instruction 
may or may not find a place. In the indigenous schools of Bengal, many of 
which are taught by Kayasths, no religious instruction is glven> but in 
"Western and Southern India a short prayer or the recitation of sacred verses 
often forms part of the school course. Still, even where religion is taught in 
Hindu elementary schools, secular subjects are the chief part of the course 
The prominent feature of these schools is their democratic character. The 
Hindu system, so jealous of the rights of the sacerdotal class, did not forget 
the interests of the whole village community. All except outcasts, and the 
lower castes whose touch was pollution, were admitted to the patbsala. With 
the admission of non-Brahman castes in large numbers to the school the in- 
struction necessarily ceased to be free. While, therefore! education in the 
bigh school or tol was gratuitous, the master of the village school was sup- 
ported by fees from his pupils, who paid either in cash or kind, or in both, 
But the national sentiment m favour of gratuitous education was not wholly 
absent even from the Hindu elementary school. Generally speaking, a wealthy 
Hindu, who supported a school for his own children^ permitted his poorer 
neighbours to send their sons for gratuitous instruction- Occasionally villas 
teachers would admit poor children without charge, The relations between 
parents and master were thoroughly fnendly, and the latter was admitted into 
the houses of the former on terms of perfect confidence. The character of the 
instruction given was extremely elementary, as will be shown below. 

The llnliammadan elementary maktab was naturally even more demo, 
cratic than the Hindu school, and excluded no class of the ITuhammadan com- 
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munity . It ro tit the samo time essentially religions. « Government and rcli 
gion are twins," is a common saying of the Muhammadans; and their school's 
for the masses are hardly less religious than their madrasas. This religious tend- 
ency has stood m tho way of tho incorporation of ma&abs into the departmental 
system. Their course of instruction in secular subjects is very limited Arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography are almost neglected. Another disadvantage 
under which Muhammadan elementary schools have laboured baa been their 
neglect of tbe vernacular. Urdu and a little Persian are exclusively taught, 
even where the community have adopted, as they havo in Bengal proper and in 
the Gujarathi Districts of Bombay and elsewhere, the vernacular lan«ua*e of 
the Hindus. ° ° 

The Sikh school is pre-eminently democratic. All Sikhs are equal, and no 
class is excluded from tho GurmuVhi school. The language of tho Granth 
or scriptures taught in tho Sikh school, though regarded as vernacular, is an 
antiquated dialect, and quite unintelligible to the children who recite it. In 
the Western Districts of the Punjab, Hindus of the trading classes have very 
generally adopted the moral and spiritual teaching of the Siklis without £heir 
rites and customs. 

ISO, The System of indigenous School Instruction-— The comparative 

efficiency of indigenous and departmental schools varies in different parts of 
India; nor arc the fees charged and tho status of the unaided elementary school- 
master more uniform, Thcso matters will be considered when we examine in 
greater detail the indigenous schools found to exist in each Province. But the 
following description of a Hindu mdigenous school, which has preserved its 
character intact, in spite of the various educational agencies at work around 
it, is taken from one* of the Provincial Reports, and is generally true in 
essential particulars of all elementary indigenous schools: "The ordinary 
"daily routine of a Hindu' indigenous school is nearly the same in all parts 
"of the Presidency. Each morning at about 6 o'clock the Pantoji, who 
"is in some cases a Brahman and the priest of many of the families whose 
V children attend the school, goes round the village and collects his pupils. 
" This process usually occupies somo time. At one house, the pupil has to be 
persuaded to come to school ; at another, the parents have some special instruc- 
tions to give the master regarding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, 
he is asked to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as ho has collected 
"a sufficient number of his pupils, he takes them to the school. For the first 
" half hour a Bhupali, or invocation to the Sun, Saraswati, Ganpati, or some 
"other deity, is chanted by the whole school. After this the boys who can 
" write, trace the letters of their kittos, or copy-slips, with a dry pen, the object 
of this exerciso being to give free play to the fingers and wrist, and to accustom 
them to the sweep of the letters. When the tracing-Iesson is over, the boys 
" begin to write copies ; and the, youngest children, who have been hitherto 
" merely looking on, are taken in hand cither by the master's son or by one of 
" the elder pupils. The master himself generally confines Ins attention fo one 
" or two of the oldest pupils and to those whose instruction he has stipulated to 
"finish within a given time. All tho pupils are seated in one small room or 
" verandah, and the confusion of sounds, which arises from three or four sets 
" of boys reading and shouting out their tables all at the same moment, almost 
" baffles description." 

The following extracts from the Bengal Provincial Report will suffice to 
show tho character of the .induction given in the indigenous schools , of 
Bengal: "Generally speaking, the subjects of mdigenous jHttoto instruction 

• Pas* 73, Bombay Provincial report. 
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« me writing, reidmg, inthmetic mid accounts zamindan pipers nnd letter- 
« writing together with tcisificd Purnmo tales, and in Bchar versified heroic 
« leauids as well The direct teaching of the children is conducted liy monitors 
^pupJ teachers, and compact divisions of classes fire not made » . . 
On entering i patbsab, a boy writes the letters of the alphabet with a piece 
«o£ chalk on the ground, repeating the names of the letters as he writes them 
« After the letters ha\o been thus learnt, piim-leavcs arc used as matemls for 
" writing on with pen and ink, the first attempt being only to ink off the letters 
" as they are traced by the guru with a pointed uon stylus The pupils go on 
with the pilm leaves till they learn to write the compound letters, committing 
to memory at this stage the multiplication table and ^anous fractional tables, 
and being constantly pnctised one after another in the scleral tables of money, 
<f weights and measures Every evening before the pathsala breaks up, all the 
» children stand together and repeat the tables simultaneous^ m chorus or 
"sometimes they follow a monitors lead Prom 1 palm leaf* promotion is 
given to the ' plantain leaf/ in which native arithmetic is taught In most of 
the pathsalas slates, and in Eehir taltts or boards, aio also being used The 
"scholar 1a now at liberty to take up paper He is taught htter-v?itwg f 
"zamindan ind malnjnni accounts, forms of documents, and the versified 
** Puranic tales and lastly i little Sanskrit grammar and abhtdhan The age at 
( * which it is customary for pupds to enter pnthsalas is the jcars, on some 
* tf auspicious day fixed by the priest The stay of the pupds at school is about 
cf five or sis years, comprising two full stages of instruction ,f In mnktabs 
the pupils learn by rote parts of the Koran and other religious books ; they 
ilso read a little Persian and Urdu, and in a few cases learn to write Persian 
There is the same shouting and confusion m teaching a class of Muhammadan 
hoys as are found m the Hindu school and these form part of the pecubar 
charm winch parents appreciate m the indigenous system 

1B1. TKadras : Elementary indigenous Sthwils —In \w% u ote on Xdn* ' 

<( cation m British India prior to 1854 and in 1870 71/* Mr Howell remarked on 
the absence of any statistics of indigenous schools from the Hadns report But 
prior to Act IV of 1871* the Local Punds Act of Madras, the encouragement 
and assistance of indigenous elementary schools had been actively commenced 
After 1871 the fuller prosecution of the task beeime the first charge upon 
the funds created hy statute It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
Madras a vast educational machinery of European missionary societies Ind 
long been acting upon native society and affording a model to indigenous 
institutions In 1871 there were 1,129 mission vernacular schools for boys m 
that Presidency The efforts of a single Department consisting of a few 
European Inspectors were necessarily email m comparison with such a force 
as the numerous societies oi Madras were able to exert The indigenous 
schools of Madras exhibited under these influences an alacrity in adopting advice 
and accepting improvements which has been Wanting m most other parts of India 
The Department working through the local boards soon induced the indigenous 
schoolmasteis to accept inspection on condition of receiving grants on the result 
system, or on the combined system of salary and result grants A steady 
improvement was effected in then method and subjects of instruction Readme 
books were freely introduced , exclusive reliance upon memory yielded to 1 
more sensible system of explanation and learning with intelligence, mental 
arithmetic and the elaborate multiplication tables were not superseded, hut 
were supplemented hy the method of working out arithmetical sums on the 
slate f even history ami geography were gradually accepted as part of the school 
course Without anticipating the account which will be given of the improved 
indigenous schools m the nest Chapter,it may he observed that in 1S81 82 there 
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wcie 1,263 Government or hoard primary schools in Madras, as against 7 4U 
sided and 5,809 inspected institutions of the same class. Tho duty of aiding in- 
digenous schools is entrusted to the boards, vrho are thus able to compare their 
efficiency with that of their own schools ; and it is tho rule of the boards not to 
establish fresh schools of their own where there are any suitable indigenous 
schools willing to receive aid and supervision. It is estimated that abouig^oo 
indigenous schools have been brought under the organised system ; and the 2^828 
schools, which stilt Kc outside the circle of State supervision, are expected in 
due course of timo to become qualified for grants-in-aid. Meanwhile, although 
they do not receive aid, they are largely affected by the example of their 
neighbours and by the influence of the Department. In short, the indigenous 
machinery of elementary education is in Madras working as a highly important 
part of tho whole educational machinery of the Province, and the signal success 
achieved there in developing the indigenous schools has suggested most of our 
Recommendations for improving and aiding such schools throughout India. 

122. Bombay: Elementary indigenous Sc3iools.~In Bombay there are 

3,954 elementary indigenous schools with 78,205 pupils, which still lie outside 
the State system, but 19,720 of these pupils are in the Native States, whose 
educational machinery is supervised by the Department. There are only 73 
such institutions receiving aid from the State, while the board schools for 
boys alone number 3,630. The exclusion of so laTge a number of indigenous 
schools from the State system, when similar institutions form an important part 
of the Madras system, demands some explanation. Partly owing to the dis- 
organisation of the country for many years before the establishment of British 
rule, and partly because the secular school had never taken root in the village- 
system as it had in Bengal, it was considered necessary by the Government, 
when it entered upon its task of educating the masses, to create new schools 
rather than to work upon the basis of improving the indigenous schools. There 
is evidence that the Board of Education twice in tho course of their administration, 
in 184s and 1847, seriously considered and abandoned the notion of working 
upon the indigenous system. In 1847 they found that the total number of 
indigenous schools of all sorts in the Presidency was only 1,751 ; and even at 
a still later date go per cent, of the villages had no school at all. In 1852 they 
introduced the system of offering small grants-in-aid to indigenous schools. 
In 1855, in 1863, and again in 1875, a census was taken, and a steady growth 
in the number of indigenous primary schools was recorded. In the last of the 
three years just mentioned there were 3,330 such schools teaching nearly 

79,000 pupils. 

The most important step in the direction of assisting these schools was 
taken by Mr. Peile in 1870. He assimilated the standard of instruction in 
the two lowest classes of the cess-school to the indigenous school course, the 
immediate effect of which was to place the indigenous schools in organic _ rela- 
tion with the Department as ancillary institutions, and to ensure their stability. 
The indigenous schoolmaster has gradually accepted the position and has in 
^ mason responded by extending his course along the lines of the depart, 
mental svstem. Mr. Peilc also framed special rules for acting 
schools, which will he noticed in Chapter VIII. It » jto thcref ™> t]u *^ 
backwardness of the indigenous schools in Bombay, and their practical exclu- 
sion from the State system, have not been due to any want of m «J 
inference of the Department. The subject of their 

smeral times since ,854 and in no Province of India has ^ ^J™^™; 
tion regarding their condition been obtained. ^ 

competition and success oi the cesss chools. ^1*1^ ™™*™ inefficient 
considered the indisrenous schools not merely inefficient, hut wholly insufficient. 
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As soon as it created Us own schools* it appeared that the poverty of the native 
schools andnot the opposition of the masses to education, was the cause of the 
general absence of education, Ulic American war, which gave an enormous 
stimulus to the cultivation of cotton and so enriched the peasant proprietors 
in Bombay, led them to appreciate the advantages of education for their 
children. As fast as schools were opened they were filled- Notwithstanding 
the interruptions caused by famine, ten thousand scholars hare been added 
year by year to the attendance in cess schools. With so strong a demand for 
instruction it was possible to raise the standard rapidly and to improve the 
character of the primary schools. In a very few years the cess schools had 
entirely left the indigenous schools behind. The imposition of a local rate, 
which was for fire years collected on a voluntary basis created a permanent 
fund for primary education ; and the local boards at once took an active part in 
the management of the departmental or cess schools* The several committees 
identified themselves with the improvement of their local schools, and their 
popularity was still further increased. Every addition to the popularity or 
the efficiency of the cess schools thus left the indigenous schools further and 
further in the background. Moreover, with the largo attendance at the cess 
school the cost of its maintenance decreased, so that, while education at the 
cess school was more thorough than at the indigenous school, it became also 
cheaper. The result has been that time has only widened the gulf between 
the cess and the indigenous school. Tho masses value the education given in 
the former, and merely put up with the latter when they cannot obtain the 
former The local hoards, as trustees for the cess-payers, have spent the cess 
on the class of schools which the cess- payers prefer. In no part of India has 
the standard of primary instruction advanced higher than in Bombay, and tho 
fear, which has found expression in Bengal and in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, that education above the traditional standard will either empty the 
schools or unsettle the minds of cultivators, is not put forward m Bombay* The 
low condition of the indigenous schools is therefore due to their inability, 
without more regular aid and encouragement than they have yet received, to 
keep pace with the cess schools* 

The policy of inactivity in regard to the practical encouragement of 
indigenous schools in the Bombay Presidency has been so deliberate, that 
we have given at length the arguments which have induced the -Department 
to adopt it. Admitting, however, the comparative inferiority of indigen- 
ous institutions, we consider that efforts should now be made to encourage 
them. They have survived a severe competition, and bave thus proved that 
they possess both vitality and popularity. Numerous examples furnished 
by the history of education in Madras, as well as in Bengal, prove the 
possibility of adapting the indigenous system to modern requirements, and 
while the cess schools of Bombay will supply a valuable model, the indigenous 
schools, if recognised and assisted as we shall presently propose, may be 
expected to improve their method and fill a useful position in the State system 
of national education. The introduction of a wider scheme of self-government 
offers a favourable opportunity for a new departure in the treatment of the 
elementary indigenous schools of Bombay, 

123. Bengal : Elementary linfligenons Schools,— The history of the 

several systems under which the indigenous schools oi Bengal have been 
brought under the influence of the Department, will be traced at length in the 
next Chapter of this Beport, which deals with primary education. It is there- 
fore unnecessary in this place to describe in any detail the character of tho 
institutions that have not yet been incorporated into ,the ktate system 
TVhilo 48,834 indigenous schools in Bengal have been so incorporated, there are 
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3 265 such schools gmng uistruchoa to 49 23S pupils, which are known to 
the Department as lying outside the inner circle of State supervision Of these 
nearly two thirds are elementary Hindu schools Ihe Bengal system of pri- 
mary instruction is almost exclusively a system of indigenous schools more 
or less brought under the influence of the Department Any schools therefore 
which he outside the aided system are probably cither extremely elementan ' 
or clso schools which -ire mainly religious Ho information is given as to the 
proportion of unaided schools which belong to each of these tiro classes 
But it is hardly necessary to pursue the enquiry further, is there is no 
question that in Bengal the claims of the indigenous schoolmasters, if they 
are not adequately met, arc still fully admitted as a matter of principle 

124 Berth- Western Provinces and Ondh : Elementary indigenous 

Schools — Iho number of unaided indigenous schools in these Provinces, namely, 
6,712, giving instruction to 61,654 pupils, is larger than that returned for any 
other Province of Northern India But in an interesting account of the mdi 
genous system, which will he found in the Report of the Provincial Com- 
mittee, reasons are adduced for considering that the return under estimates the 
facts On the other hand, it must be observed that, whereas the average 
attendance in each indigenous school in Bombay is 19, it is only 9 in similar 
schools m the North "West An efficient and popular schoolmaster usually 
attracts a huge attendance, and there must therefore he many classes in the 
North Western Provinces which hardly deserve the title of schools In 1874 1 
census wis taken, which showed that out of 563 maktabs, no less than 543 were 
simply classes of 4 boys under a family tutor Out of 91 Kaitlu or bazar schools, 
41 were of a similar character As regards the character of their instruction, 
very depreciatory opinions are entertained by some officials But it is a re 
markahle fact that very many of the subordinate native officials of the Pro 
vinceare said to have been almost exclusively educated m schools of this 
sort This circumstance would seem to justify a favourable opinion of their 
merits In the first instance endeavours were made to extend elementary 
education by improving the indigenous schools, but the original plan was 
eventually exchanged for that of maintaining schools under the direct control 
of the Department f and although from time to time renew ed attempts have 
been made to foster indigenous education, they were not, in the opinion of tiie 
Provincial Committee, prosecuted with sufficient earnestness to attain such success 
as might reasonably have been expected Besides, the gratuitous education given 
to the bulk of the pupils in the halkabandi schools has placed the indigenous m 
shtutions at a disadvantage Yet the indigenous schools retain their populantj , 
and they have even been persuaded to follow the example of the departmental 
schools in extending their course and improving their text-books and methods of 
instruction The Committee are of opinion that while the cfficicncv of the hal 
kahandi schools should be maintained, the importance of the indigenous schools 
should also be recognised We entirely concur m this opinion, and hope that, 
if our Recommendations be systematically applied, the mdigenous system in 
these Provinces will be treated is an integral part of the general svstero of 
education A large number of the unaided institutions will then be placed on 
the aided list, and a fresh stimulus afforded to the extension of schools which at 
present compete success fully with the halkabandi schools for popular fatour, 
notw ithstdndinr* the heavy disadvantages against which they Ime to contend 
Among these disadvantages may be reckoned the orders of Government dis 
carding the popular character, kaitlu, in favour of >agari, as that m which 
the village records should bo kept The indigenous schools, in which Kaitlu 
continuedto be used, were thus heavily wetghted m comparison with thehalka 
bandi schools whero Nagan was exclusively employed 
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mcnts is taught. Tho Hind us learn versos out of the Itamny ana ; the Lingajats 
Icam hooU V^Uar to their sect, reciting the ^crbCs in chorus after their 
masters without understanding tho meaning; uliito the Muliammndans learn 
toxis of tho Koran in tho same wa>\ Tho immbw ot schools has sh 5 hUy 
increased in the List ten jcars. The feo for each pupil varies from 4 annas to 
lie, 1 * a month. Money payments arc supplemental by payments in kind, 
with presents of food and clothes at festival seasons. The general characteristic 
of the indigenous sjstcm of Korthcrn India are therefore preserved utth 
singular fidelity in this isolated region of the south. Tho instruction is partly 
religions, and the secular part of tho course is \cry elementary. The vitality 
of these schools is, however, an argument for their encouragement. 

129. The Status of indigenous Schoolmasters —It has been seen that 

in the advanced indigenous school, fees are rarely charged for instruction* The 
character of Ilindu and Muhnmmadan religious endowments has been traced, 
and the paternal relation of tho Brahman teacher to his pupils explained. It 
a\ ill presently he seen that all traces of gratuitous education arc lost in the 
bazar school?, which arc essentially commercial undertakings The Maulavi or 
Pandit of the high school is respected, if not venerated, by lift pupils, and is 
held in high estimation hy their parents* The bazar school master, on the 
other hand, is the paid servant of the community, and holds no such position* 
The teacher of tho ordinary elementary school stands midway between these 
two classes of schoolmasters, and his position in society rests to some extent 
on the adequacy of the income he derives from fees. If the school is of a 
decidedly religious character* the master receives the respect u Inch is naturally 
paid to a teacher of religion. If it is wholly secular and ln*ed upon the depart- 
mental model, he is judged by the standard of tho departmental schoolmaster; 
and not possessing the prestige of a Government servant, his social position is 
inferior to that of the subordinate of tho Education Department Thus, in 
Bombay, where the masters of the cess school and of the secular indigenous 
school exist side by side, the influence of the former is as a rule far greater 
than that of the latter, On the other hand, jd Bonga] and northern Indh t 
the schoolmaster of an old-fashioned indigenous school is much respected, 
and his position is not improved by his connection with tho Department, It 
has even been held that tho receipt of assistance from Government injures 
rather than improves the position of tho Bengal pathsala guru, so long as ho 
confines himself to the traditional subjects of instruction. The monS he depends 
upon the State, the less can he rely upon the maintenance of his fees, since 
the village community, while acknowledging the obligation of maintaining 
the guru, have no objection to transfer that obligation wholly or in part 
to the State. In Madras the indigenous schoolmaster of the old hereditary 
type is reported to be fast losing bis influence through competition with* tho 
trained and certificated teacher of the new type. The average* emoluments 
of the latter are said to be only lis, 3^ a month, exclusive of payments in 
kind and periodical presents on festive and ceremonial occasions. In Bombay 
the fee-receipts rarely escetid lis, 8 a month in tho larger, and Us. 5 in tho 
smaller, villages, while in cities an indigenous school headmaster occasionally 
earns Its. 50 a month. On the whole, it may be assumed that, where the 
indigenous system has been little influenced by the spirit of modern education, 
the schoolmaster is respected. Where the new spirit prevails, respect is 
superseded by reputation, and reputation will be proportioned to the capacity 
of the master- But in the transition stage, the influence of the indigenous 
master is decreasing, and his claims upon the consideration of the villagers 
or townspeople can be but slowly re-established, 0 
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130, ThB Bazar Schools —Our renew of the indigenous system mil be 
completed by a brief notice of the bazar schools, which arc found in several 
Provinces of India, and which springing from the practical wants of the people 
hive accepted any useful change consistent with those wants The ordinary 
Hindu pitksala endeavoured to -give a useful education to ill classes including 
the trading classes But if the cultivating classes predominated, the chief 
share of the master's attention was necessarily devoted to tl cm, while he could 
not neglect the claims of the few pupils, who were preparing to enter a tol 
Meanwhile the children of the trading classes were not satisfied with the atten- 
tion which they received, inasmuch as they required a more practical cduca 
tion than that which sufficed for the simple wants of the other members of the 
village community Accordingly, in large towns, where the merchants and 
tradesmen were strong enough to supply their own demand, they established a 
special class of schools, called bazar schools These schools ire also called 
Lande, Sarafi, Hindu Sindhi, or Malnjoni schools, according to the peculiar 
character which they teach, and which the particular clas* employs m its busi- 
ness transactions Their subjects of instruction are accounts, the u utmg out 
of bills and drafts, book-keeping, and menial arithmetic Bazar schools are 
essentially a commercial speculation, and not only is the master usuillj 
paid in money, but he is generally paid on the contract system, receiving a 
fixed grant on the completion of a certain course of special instruction As 
the servant of the parents, he has never commanded the respect winch the 
religious Pandit of the high school, or the guru of the village school, obtains 
The masters have no objection to receiving aid from the State, but they natur- 
ally are slow to adopt any changes opposed to the conservatism of the com- 
mercial castes who ngidy adhere to traditional habits of business and systems 
of account 

131. Recommendations — It only remains for us to state our suggestions 
for mating use of the material for education lying more or less neglected in the 
se\cnl Provinces of India, and for incorporating* where possible, in the scheme 
of national instruction the indigenous schools which according to the statistics 
furnished to the Commission are attended by 354*655 pupds and at present 
receive no recognition from the Departments Our Recommendations deal 
with four matters — 

I — The schools to he assisted 

II — The character of the assistance 
III — The conditions of assistance 
I\ r — The channel of distributing assistance 

But before discussing them wo would briefly refer to the neirs cuter 
tamed by one of our Punjab colleagues who is unable to concur m the 
concluc ons at which a majority of us, including our colleague Mr Uaji 
GJ^am Hasan (who together with Mr Pearson represented the Punjab), 
^ve arrived Mr Pearson approves of the policy of aiding and encourag 
ius indigenous schools 10 the manner proposed by us, where* cr it may be po^ibtc 
to do so, but he believe* that the experiment has alreadj received a fair 
trial in northern India, and tliat the schools have there been found unsuited 
for this kind of treatment In the JTorth T\ estern Provinces the original scheme 
of popular education devised by Mr Tliomason pronded for the entailment 
of a small number of central Government School* to <erve as models to the 
indigenous schools m their neighbourhood, and, m the opinion of Mr Pearson, 
it was onH when the paucitv and ephemeral character of the<e *chook had been 
asccrtmnw, and the" inability of making any permanent irnpre^ion 
upon them had been realised, that the halkabandi system was ad 0I ted in 
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preference. Similarly in the Punjab, when the Education Department was 
first established, the alternative of aiding the indigenous teachers or of taking 
them into Government employ, was carefully considered; and although the 
latter plan was adopted, it was not until some years afterwards that the separa- 
tion of the village school from the mosque was determined upon as a necwary 
measure of reform. But if the departmental school ultimately superseded other 
plans for the extension of popular education, the idea of an outer circle of aided 
indigenous schools has newer been lost sight of, but has been taken up from 
time to time by zealous officers of all grades, and has been the subject of nume- 
rous orders of Government, The uniform failure of these efforts can only he 
explained, in Mr. Pearson's opinion, by the absence of any real system of secular 
indigenous instruction for the masses in Northern Ind ia. The vast majority of 
schools enumerated in the returns are, he maintains, useful only for the recita- 
tion of texts and for other religious exercises, while the secular schools which 
have something in common with schools for general education are of an almost 
exclusively special character. The bazar school is usually kept by a man who 
knows how to teach the mere rudiments of shop accounts, and nothing else. 
The Persian maktab is not a vernacular school at all, and the opinion that it is 
above the requirements of the working classes has found expression in a 
favourite* pTOverb quoted by several of the Punjab witnesses. In Bengal it 
may be possible to improve a pathsala without any violent innovation, but 
according to the view which our colleague represents, littttf or nothing of this 
kind can be done m the North- Western Provinces and the Punjab without in- 
troducing strange and unacceptable studies for a purpose foreign to that which 
has called the school into existence. 

132- The Schools to be assisted* — Three classes of indigenous agency 
have been considered, — the advanced Echonls and colleges, which are generally 
of a religious character; the ordinary elementary village schools, which are 
more or less democratic , and the technical bazar schools, We have included 
under the term "indigenous" all schools, without reference to the class of 
instruction afforded in them, which are established or conducted by natives of 
India on native methods This definition mil cover a larger area of educa- 
tional agency than it may be practicable or desirable for the State, maintaining 
a policy of strict religious neutrality, to assist, or even to encourage in a less 
direct manner, We therefore consider it sufficient to recommend that all indi- 
genous schools* whether high or low, be recognised and encouraged* if they serve 
any purpose of secular education tohatsoever* The success which has attended 
the introduction of secular teaching mto religious and monastic schools in 
Burma and in the neighbouring district of Chittagong, justifies the hope that 
in other parts of India a sympathetic treatment of schools, which are chiefly 
religious, may yet induce the managers to devote some part of their attention 
to secular instruction , and thus turn to advantage the influence which these 
institutions undoubtedly exert over native society* We would, therefore, ex- 
clude no class of schools from the privilege of connection with the State, or 
from the right to claim assistance, provided that they satisfy the secular tests 
imposed, and fulfil the conditions which will he noticed presently, 

133. The Character of the Assistance-— Opinions naturally differ as 

to the best form of rendering assistance to indigenous schoolmasters. It is 
necessary at the outset to draw a line between higher and primary education, 
Wc have fully discussed in the course of our deliberations the difficulty of find^ 

* Tlit proverb may be tlms translated — 
Reads Persian and then sell J oil , 
See the freaks of fortune 1 
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ing funds and of selecting the best method for encouraging advanced Hindu 
ana Muhammadan schools or colleges. Wo recommend that the best practi- 
cable method of encouraging indigenous education of a high order, desiring 
recog?iilion, be ascertained by the several Departments in communication with 
Pandits, Maulams, antf others interested in the subject. As regards the secu- 
lar elementary schools, it has been alleged that in some Provinces f lie aid ren- 
dered by Government ia at Once accepted by the parents of pupils os on indica- 
tion that tlieir own contributions may be pro tanio diminished. The aid does 
not reach its object, and the natural objection, which a conservative school- 
master feels to innovation or improvement is not overcome by the prospect of 
personal advantage, except in those cases in which the villagers miy bo induced 
to attach value to the new subjects of instruction. It has therefore been 
suggested that the best form of aiding an indigenous schoolmaster would be 
for the State to pay the fees of all boys who aro too poor to contribute towards 
the cost of their education. There are, however, practical difficulties in a sys- 
tem which would entail much trouble on tho Inspector, and involve an enquiry 
into the circumstances of the village population that could neither be conducted 
with satisfaction to the people, nor with sufficient guarantee to the State. 
"We therefore recommend that the system of aid adopted be that which regu- 
lates the aid given matnlg according to the results of examination. The gra- 
dual improvement of the teaching power in the indigenous system is, howerer, 
in our opinion, a matter of such primary importance, that we recommend that 
speciil rules # be made to meet the case. The co-operation and influence of the 
indigenous schoolmasters will alone enable the Department to raise the level 
of village sdhools conducted on native methods, without extinguishing th^m by 
well-meant, but injudicious, interference. Accordingly we recommend that 
special encouragement be afforded (a indigenous schoolmasters to undergo 
training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under regu- 
lar training. In a subsequent paragraph wo shall also suggest the bestowal 
of special grants in certain cases, on account of low-caste boys educated in 
indigenous schools 

134. The Conditions Of Assistance— K the State affords liberal grants 
for the results of examination, and organises Normal schools for the training of 
indigenous schoolmasters, it may expect that they on their part will accept 
the conditions imposed on them, and thus justify the Department in applying 
public revenues to their encouragement. Vc regard as tho best policy that 
u hich proceeds with caution, and docs not tinder the came of improvement 
destroy the distinctive methods and traditions to vfhich bazar or villago schools 
owe their vitality and popularity. "We recommend therefore that a steady and 
gradual improvement be aimed at, ictth as little immediate interference icilh 
the personnel and curriculum of indigenous schools as possible. In order to 
carry out this policy and to re-assure the village schoolmasters, we recommend 
that (he standards of examination be arranged to suit each Trounce, tcith 
the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous systems 
«nd of encouraging by fecial grants the gradual introduction of useful 
snbjJs of instruction. Uy .uch special grants the masters wUl he more 



objects which should be added to mo scj,™ — ~7' ~" m „ . 
principle of gradual improvement must be left to the Local Govcrnmcn , 
ibo can ascertain the locality, class and condition of 
and slnpc their help and advice in tho mould ^best su, ted to 
Iti S) llever,e S ,cntiaUhataided schools should 

recommend that indigent** schools receiving aid be peeled m ««iu, and thai, 
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as far as possibly the examinations for their grants tn+axd be conducted m 
situ TVe were not entirely unanimous m adopting this Recommendation It 
was suggested tint the system of local inspection, but of central examination 
which Stains in Bengal, was preferable to local cxami nations The advantages 
claimed for tho Bengal system were the economy of the Inspector's time, the 
necessity of entrusting tho examinations for regards to officers of a higher 
grade than those who ordinarily inspected tho pathsalas, and the stimulus and 
competition created hy bringing several schools together to a central examination 
On the other hand, tho majority of tho Commission considered that central 
examinations encounged fraud, involved expense to tho students and masters, 
and unless supplemented by systematic inspection prevented n thorough examin 
ationof the system of instruction Tho following extract* puts in a clear 
form the arguments against central examinations u hen not supplemented by 
adequate inspection %n situ *' As a practical educationist, I am compelled to 
"say that examinations held o\er such gatherings for the very short time that 
"they must necessarily last, fail to afford clear ideas of the schools as they are 
u A school seen in its own abode is knoun to bo ^hat it is at tho first glance 
'Besides the dirty *)r clean appearance of the school house, tht neatness and 
' orderliness of the children or the reverse, as they sit to take their lessons, the 
"bearing of the teacher towards his pupils, his voice, attitude, patience Tilth 
the dull, and a thousand other things, rcmnn unseen by the Inspector under 
* present arrangements " Besides the conditions of improvement, and of sub 
mission to inspection, one further condition of assistance remains Wo refer to 
the right of all classes of the commumtj to participate in any education 
for which the State pays directly or indirectly The evidence given 
before the Commission shows that in many Provinces of India fears are enter 
tamed that the transfer of control to local bodies will arrest the progress which 
depressed castes arc successfully making to emancipate and improve themselves 
It is admitted to be true that in some parts of India nidul schools give no place 
either to the low caste Hindu boy or to the backward aboriginal races Tor 
instance the Mahar and Dher castes alono m the Bombay Presidency number 
i 2oo ooq and are said ta be £ tactically excluded f com ixLdtge&auA ttlwk If 
the departmental schools should be very largely superseded by indigenous 
or aided pumary schools under the general control of local boards, it is antici- 
pated that the upward progress of the lower ranks of Hindu society would 
be effectually barred lo meet the case of such classes, wc recommend that 
aided indigenous schools, not registered as Rectal schools f be understood lo 
be open to all castes and classes of tie commumtj, special aid betng t if neces- 
sary* assemble on account of low caste pupils In order that our object may 
not be defeated hy the registration of all schools as ' special," we recommend 
that such aproportim between special and other elemental v indigenous schools 
be maintained in each town or District as to ensure a projiortionate provision for 
the education of all classes 

135 The Channel of distributing Aid —The agency for assisting indi 
genous schools will necessarily be the agency of control We attach great im 
portance to the connection of all agencies of primary education with the various 
scliemes of self government now under consideration Local boards, whether 
municipal or rural are likely to sympathise with the indigenous system 
where it is valued by the people In their hands improvement will not involve 
destruction They will know what vernacular the village or town population 
prefer, and what subjects of instruction are practically useful These board* 
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will generally bo entrusted with tie control of elementary education m depart- 
mental schools, and their atUtude towards indigenous schools may be expected to 
cast light on the vexed question of the relate e popularity of the two systems 
TFe therefore recommend that, where municipal and local hoards exist the 
registration supervision and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools 
whether aided or unaided, he entrusted to them, provided that such boards shall 
not interfere tn any toatj with any schools which do not desire to receive aid or 
to he subject to the supervision of the boards This will not only secure the 
public recognition of such indigenous schools by local bodies entrusted with 
power, but will also enable the boards themselves to take a -wide survey of tho 
field of indigenous agency. The pressure of public opinion, as well as their 
natural instincts, will, it may be hoped, lead local boards in the direction of 
popular sentiment If such boards are entrusted with the control of primary 
education as well as with the funds to supply it, they will doubtless give indige- 
nous schools fair play , and, when they become efficient, a preference over the 
more expensive institutions maintained wholly by municipal or rural boards 
"We therefore recommend that the aid given to indigenous elementary schools 
be a charge against the funds at the disposal of municipal and local hoards, 
where such exist, and that every indigenous school, tchich is registered for atd, 
receive from such hoards the grants to which tl ts entitled under the rides 
A discretion would, it is true, be left to the boards to register or to refuse to 
register an appbcation for aid But the considerations o£ economy and local 
popularity (where sueb. exist), to u Inch we hire referred, would incline the 
boards to enter schools on their list of aided institutions as far as funds permit 
The amount of aid to bo received would of course depend on the efficiency of the 
school as gauged by the Inspector But the increase of demands on the school 
fund administered by the board would correspond with the increasing efficiency 
of the indigenous schools, and even af a municipal or rural board school had to 
be closed m order to me°t the growing demands of aided schools, the result 
would be a satisfactory proof of the extension of primary education In some 
parts of India, however, it may happen that the indigenous schools have fallen 
out of repute, owing m some cases to neglect , more frequently to a com- 
petition with the departmental school hy which they could not hut suffer, and 
occasionally to the real superiority of departmental schools and the preference 
of the people for them, We should therefore supplement our last Recommend 
ahoir by the following that local and municipal boards he required to give 
elementary indigenous schools free play and development, and only establish 
fresh schools of their oicn when the preferable alf"rttattce of aidtng suitable 
indigenous schools cannot be adopted It is not desirable to interfere with the 
discretion of boards in the exercise of the large powers which have been, or 
are about to be, conferred on them At the same time it is necessary to pro- 
vide a sufficient check upon then proceedings m order to ensure a proper 
observance of the conditions of aid and of the principles of administration 
*hich have been suggested We therefore recommend that one of the local 
w»pecU»g officers be an ex officio member of the muncipal or district focal 
hoard TVhere there are several inspecting officers at the same station, it mil 
rest with the Local Government to decide who -hall sit on the board The 
.ssoenhon of the inspecting officer with the local board has not only been 
advocated by several native witnesses whose opinion is cnbtled to consideration, 
hut it also seems to be the be,t mode of minimising inter* 
outside, wlule gmng the hoards timely and su, table advice in the ^charg* = of 
their responsible functions In order that the educational offi « J» 
cientlv acquainted with the facts to enable them to # ^^£^ 
recommend that the officers of the Education Department leep a list of all 
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elementary indigenom whwl* and auUt the boards in selecting the school* tole 
registered for aidand in securing a proportionate provision of education for 
alt classes of the community. By tlicso measures, if there should enst any- 
where either a tendency to ignore the rights of the lower castes or or backward 
races or a desire to Keep any class of indigenous schools in the background, 
a remedy can promptly bo provided. In nil probability the experienced 
advice of the Inspector would he sufficient, hut, should this fail, the matter 
would he brought to the notice of higher authority. 

136. Eecommendationa recapitnlatei— Our Recommendations there* 
fore stand as follows : — 

Defining an indigenous school as one established or conducted by natives 
of India on native methods, we recommend that— 

(1) all indigenous schools, whether high or low, bo recognised and 

encouraged, if they servo any purpose of secular education what- 
soever : 

(2) the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools of a 

high order, and desiring recognition, bo ascertained by thcEdu- 
catlon Departments in communication with Pandits, Slaulavn, 
and others interested in the subject ; 

(3) prcferenco be given to that system which regulates the aid given 

mainly according to the results of examinations : 
{4) special encouragement bo afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 
undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable suc- 
cessors under regular training: 
(G) a steady and graduil improvement in indigenous schools bo aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their person net 
or curriculum as possible : 
(C) the standards of examination bo arranged to suit each province, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in 
the indigenous systems, and of encouraging by special grants the 
gradual introduction of useful subjects of instruction ; 

(7) indigenous schools receiving aid bo inspected in situ t and, as far as 

possible, the examinations for their grants-in-aid be conducted 
in situ : 

(8) aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools, be under- 

stood to be open to all classes and castes of the community, 
special aid being, if necessary, assignable on account of low* 
caste pupils : 

(9) such a proportion between special and other elementary indigenous 

schools be maintained in each tow n and District, as to ensure 
a proportionate provision for the education of all classes : 

(10) where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the registration, super- 

vision, and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, 
whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to such boards ; provided 
that the boards shall not interfere in any way with such schools as 
do not desire to receive aid or to be subject to the supervision of 
tlm boards : 

(11) the aid given to elementary indigenous schools be a charge against 

the funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal Boards where 
such exist ; and every indigenous school, which is registered for 
aid, receive from such boards the aid to which it is entitled under 
the rules : 
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(12) such boards bo required to give elementary indigenous schools free 

play and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own 
only where the preferable alternative of aiding suitable indi- 
genous schools cannot be adopted : 

(13) the local inspecting officers be ez-offlcio members of Municipal or 

District school-boards : 

(14) the officers of the Education Department keep lists of all element- 

ary indigenous schools, and assist the boards in selecting schools 
to be registered for aid, and in securing a proportionate provision 
of education for all classes of the community. 



CHAPTER TV. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

137* Public primary Schools .—Before proceeding to a definition of what 
is to be uaderstood by primary education in Indn, it is necessary to state at the 
outset in what sense the term "public" is used in this and the following 
Chapters. By tho term " public n wo do not mean merely Government schools 
which axe wholly supported at the expense of public funds, whether those 
funds be provincial, local, or municipal, but any schools which receive aid 
in any form from the State, even when that aid is confined to the bene- 
fits of inspection and supervision, as well as those -which regularly fiend their 
pupils to the examinations held by the Department Wo also include those 
primary schools supported or aided from the revenues of Nativo States which, 
having no educational Department of their own, arc glad to make use ol that 
of the British Government. The definition of primary education rests uUi* 
mately upon the Despatch of 1854, Its scope was there defined as consisting 
of so much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, and of the simple rules 
of arithmetic and of land measurement, as would enable each man to look after 
tus on a rights Reference was made to the revenue settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces, in Madras, and Bombay, and to the* "solid advantages 
"attending elementary knowledge which can bo plainly and practically made 
f< apparent to the understandings and interests oE the lower classes in Bengal*" 
From the various references made to the subject, it is apparent that the char- 
acter of primary education as understood by the Court of Directors ^as to he 
determined by the practical needs both ol an agricultural and of an urban com- 
munity, and that the course was to include reading and writing with elementary 
arithmetic and mensuration. The history of primary education in India shows 
tliat various systems, whether based upon the indigenous schools or created 
by the direct instrumentality of Government liavo been set on foot in the 
different Provinces. Each system was developed along its own independ- 
ent lines; and as time went on every one of them tended more or less to 
go beyond the simple standard indicated in the Despatch, In some Provinces 
where the advance was most marked, the departure was justified by the argu- 
ment that the wants of rural society had been enlarged, and that the 
standard was not above the requirements of th© masses. In Bengal, on the 
other hand, the standard was again in 1872 brought sharply back to the limits 
set by the Despatch. In dealing with the standards of instruction we shall 
notice the diversities which now exist, and in tracing the history of primary 
education in each Province, we shall explain its gradual development. We ■ 
shall show that each system being the outcome of long experience has neces- 
sarily varied with local circumstances and local requirements. An attempt 
at securing uniformity was made in 1879, when the Government of India 
for the first time promulgated a definition of primary education for the 
whole Empira Primary schools were defined as those f ( in which pupils are 
" under instruction from the earliest stage up to the standard at which second- 
" ary instruction begins ; this standard being marked by an examination to bo 
" called the upper primary examination." The standard of the upper primary 
examination was then given in detail. These orders not only presupposed and 
prescribed a uniform, or nearly uniform, standard of primary instruction 
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throughout India, but they also tended to identify that instruction with the 
lower section of a course ending in, and determined by, the Matriculation exam- 
ination. In Bombay and Bengal the orders were received with great reluct- 
ance, and detailed objections to them, on the ground that they overlooked the 
special characteristics of the educational systems of those Provinces, were 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government. The force of these repre- 
sentations was admitted. The Government of India disclaimed any intention 
of dislocating existing systems or of seeking uniformity merely as an incident 
to the revision of the educational Tables. Local Governments were therefore 
permitted to select from their own scheme of examinations those which most 
nearly corresponded to the primary standards as now defined, and to embody the 
results in the forms of return prescribed for the whole of India. Thus while 
compliance with the uniform standards laid down has been apparently secured, 
there is still nothing approaching to uniformity in the primary systems of 
tho rations Trorinces Saving regard to these circumstances, we are of opinion 
that no advantage is to be gained by any attempt to secure uniformity through- 
out India, and we have recommended that the upper and lower primary exam- 
inations be not made compulsory in any Province. Each Province will thus 
be enabled to develope and improve its primary course according to the needs 
and growth of rural society ; and it will be free to test the progress made by 
standards adapted to local wants, As regards the second point suggested by 
the definition of primary instruction given in the order of 1879, we are of opin- 
ion that it sbould not be regarded as a section cut off from a scheme of educa- 
tion leading to the University, but rather as complete in itself, and as intended 
to impart such knowledge as will meet all the reasonable and progressive wants 
of those numerous classes of the community who cannot afford to prosecute 
their studies in secondary schools. We therefore recommend that primary edu- 
cation he regarded as the instruction of the masses through the tentacular in 
such subjects as toill best jit them for thetr position in life, and be not neces- 
sarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 

138. Different Classes of Tnbiic primary Schools.^ Under ™ dc 

definition given of public primary schools will be found ranged in very differ- 
ent proportions several classes of departmental and aided or inspected schools. 
In some Provinces village schools for the masses have to a large extent been 
originated by Government, while a few of the most promising indigenous schools 
have been incorporated into the State system by a direct process of conver- 
sion/ Under this process the indigenous school lias partially or wholly lost its 
distinctive characteristics, and become in reality a departmental school. Or 
again the influence of the Department has been less severe and rigid, and the 
indigenous school has received aid without sacrificing its peculiar method and 
course of instruction. The indigenous institutions have in this case been developed 
rather than converted. In one Province the whole system of the primary instruc- 
tion of the masses— as distinguished from the instruction of pupils preparing 
for secondary schools— Tests upon an indigenous foundation; and the super- 
structure has corresponded more or less fully to the ideal laid down in the 
Despatch, of 1854 and in subsequent orders, in proportion to the endeavours 
that have been made to provide better qualified teachers and to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency & the country schools. It may also be observed that, in some 
Provinces of India, there have been interruptions and changes of JW. ™- 
sating between the several processes which have been described. Other differ- 
ences of system will be noticed. In some Provinces con! ^1 over^ the great 
mass of primary schools called cess schools has been entrusted to local boards, 
so far as finance and general supervision is concerned; wh do 
school has lad a local committee, whose duty it has been to encourage 
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attendance, and to report any remissness on tlic part of the master. In other 
Provinces there have been school committees, hut no local boards, and the 
officers of the Education Department have exercised an almost unlimited con- 
trol. Sometimes the revenue officers have been made entirely responsihle 
for the care and development of primary instruction, while in other cases these 
officers have contented themselves with offering such advice as has suggested 
itself from their independent inspection. Ihus a great diversity of prac- 
tice exists, which is the result not only of the local development of indigenous 
education, hut also of the reflex action of general administrative progress. 
These differences will appear more clearly from the review which will he given 
of primary education in each Province. 

139* Divisions of the Subject. — It will be convenient to preface the de- 
tailed consideration of each provincial system hy exhibiting in a tabular statement 
the distribution of the 82,916 primary schools scattered over India, and hy show- 
ing the classes of the population which attend them. Premising that the term 
" departmental" is used in a wide senso as embracing municipal and local board 
schools as well as purely Government institutions and dividing public schools 
into the three great classes of departmental* aided, and unaided but inspected in- 
stitutions, we shall find that 16 per cent, of the public primary schools in India 
belong to the first class, 69 per cent, to the second, and 14 per cent, to the last* 
But the extraordinary diversity of systems may be illustrated from the follow- 
ing Table which shows the percentage of each class of school in each Province : — 

Proportion of departmental, aided, and other primary Schools, 



Province 


Depaetmevtu, 

SCHOOLS 


Aided schools 


OstltpED SCHOOLS 
UN»FB IXSPBCT!0\. 


Proportion per cent 


Proportion per cent 


Proportion per cent 


Madras 






40*1 


Eomtiy 




36 


25* 


Bengal 


•05 


91*50 


S'45 


North -Western Provinces , 


95 1 


4*2 


*7 


Punjab 


84*8 


15-2 


None 


Central Provinces * 


66*3 


27 3 


6*4 




°'5 


93 


65 


Coorg 


95 


5 


None 


Hnid&rabad Assigned Districts 


52 9 


23*7 


234 



* Jloat ot these K&oola ace r«ally d^irttteiiUli schools in Kabie Sutes 

It will be seen at a glance that in sis of the nine Provinces of India 
vrilk whoso system this Chapter deals, the departmental schools are ttie most 
important part of the machinery for diffusing elementary instruction. But it 
cannot be precisely ascertained what proportion of these departmental institu 
tions xrerc originally indigenous schools. In the Punjab a large number of 
naUrc schools were thus converted, irhUe in Bombay the bulk of ttv cess schools 
Mere the ongmal creation 0 f the Department. In Ajmir also the primary 
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schools, TvTiich arc classified in accordance with the system adopted in the 
Norih.Westcrn Provinces are chiefly departmental institutions, but we have 
explained m Chapter II the reasons which have prevented us from incorpor- 
ating its statistics in our Report. The total numher of pupils in the vernacu- 
lar tahsili and halkabandi schools of Ajmir and Hhairwarra was 2,10a in 
1880-S1. ' J y 

After considering in full detail the system of primary education which exists 
in each Province, and the methods of registering attendance with a view to the 
pm cntion of fraud, we shall examine the quality and character of the instruction, 
whether intellectual, physical, or moral, and the measures taken to improve the 
efficiency of the teachers. The fees charged and the prizes and scholarships given 
to the pupils will also he considered. Any special attempts made to extend ele- 
mentary instruction in backward places such as the highlands of India or the 
forest tracts of the Central Provinces, and to educate particular classes of society 
will be noticed. Tho progress of female education will he briefly reviewed 
without anticipating a 'subsequent Chapter of this Report. We shall then 
consider tho important subject of the relations of local hoards, whether 
municipal or rural, to primary schools ; and we shall conclude this review by 
an examination of the cost of primary education in each Province and the 
proportion of public expenditure devoted to the instruction of those classes 
which are least able to help themselves. 

140- Two Theories of extending primary Education.— The tabular 

Statement which lias just been given affords a convenient opportunity for pre- 
facing the detailed account of each provincial system by a few general observa- 
tions upon the opposite policies which have been pursued in different parts of 
India. In attempting to cope with the ignorance of the vast masses of the 
Indian populations whose density varies from 50 to the square mile in Sind to 
637 in the Patna Division of Bengal, two different systems suggested them- 
selrcs to tho local authorities. There was no difference of opinion as to the 
ultimate object to be attained, namely, the widest possible extension of a good 
elementary education suited to the wants of society. Opinions differed only 
as to tho most suitable means. On the one hand, the indigenous schools of the 
country, however inefficient, offered a ready material to wort on ; and by extend- 
ing to them help, however small, their returns could be gathered into the statistics 
of primary education, and evidence could be thus afforded that the wants of the 
people were not being neglected. But while the indigenous schoolmasters were 
very ready to accept help, if it n as not saddled with inconvenient conditions, they 
were extremely slow in many parts of India to alter their methods or to raise 
their standard of instruction. Tho older schoolmasters were unwilling to admit 
the advantages of an improvement which seemed to threaten them with extinc- 
tion ; while the younger generation were partly on conservative principles 
opposed to any change and partly unwilling to undergo the expense and (rouble 
of a systematic training. Indian rural society moves slowly, and the demand on 
its part for a more thorough instruction was not likely to be effective until the 
whole feeling of the people and their standard of comfort were raised. It was 
therefore urged that, although education might be most readily and widely ex- 
tended by building on the indigenous foundation, it could not he adapted to the 
progressive wants of society, unless for a generation or two the whole system of 
primary education was lifted out of the conventional rat and its level raised by 
the direct instrumentality of Government. It was argued that departmental 
schools, if opened in every large village of the country and so organised as to 
afford a thorough education under the direction of departmental inspectors and 
through the agency of good teachers, would not only create a natronal deimnd 
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for "better teaching, frit also raise the indigenous system without even any 
direct aid from the State, To attain the ends proposed by the State, regarding 
which no serious conHict o£ opinion has arisen, it was necessary to diffuse not 
merely elementary instruction, but such an instruction as wild protect the 
poor against injustice, and promote a spirit of self-help and self-reliance. The 
departmental system could claim to have succeeded when it had raised the in- 
digenous institutions pari passu with its own schools, and, while infusing fresh 
vigour into the former > had brought about their extension as well as their im- 
provement. The system of incorporating the indigenous schools of the country 
could claim for itself the advantage not merely of rapid extension, hut also of 
the recognition of the progressive wants of a society no longer stationary, 
provided that the method and course of instruction in indigenous schools had been 
sensibly improved. One further aspect of the case demands consideration. It 
was urged in favour of working upon the indigenous schools that it would 
develope self-help and promote private enterprise- Substantial assistance 
rendered to indigenous schoolmasters would encourage the profession of 
teachers, while their existence would not be endangered by competition with 
departmental schools. On the other hand, the advocates of the departmental 
method replied that indigenous schools had no existence amongst the aboriginal 
races, and did not generally admit the lowest castes of Hindu society ; and 
therefore that exclusive reliance upon such schools would doom to perpetual 
ignorance large sections of the community who were incapable of helping 
themselves. 

141* Both Systems sanctioned in the Despatches,— Both systems could 

claim the sanction of higher authority* The Despatch of 1 854 contemplated 
the wise encouragement of indigenous schools, and in vietv of the compa- 
ratively insignificant number of those who were receiving school instruction 
referred to "the almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such 
"an extension of the present system of education by means of colleges and 
" schools entirely supported at the cost of Government, as might ho hoped 
" to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to provide ade- 
" quate means for setting on foot such a system as we have described and desire 
"to see established/' In the Despatch of 1859 it was remarked that the mode 
of extending vernacular education adopted in the several Provinces naturally 
exhibited considerable diversity* The systems in force in tho North-Western 
Provinces, in Bengal, and in Bombay were reviewed at length, and in paragraph 
50 it was observed as follows ; " On the whole, Her Kajesty*s Government can 
" entertain little doubt that the grant-in-aid system, as hitherto in force, is un- 
,( suited to tho supply of vernacular education to the masses of the population; and 
it appears to them, so far as they have been able to form an opinion, that the 
means of elementary education should be provided by the direct instrument- 
"ality of the officers of Government, according to some one of the plans in 
* l operation in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, or by such modification 
" of those schemes as may commend itself to the several Local Governments as 
* ( best suited to the circumstances of different localities." These instructions 
confirmed the principle of incorporating and improving the exiting indigenous 
schools, rather than of inducing the people to set up new schools under the 
grant-in-aid systems then in force ; but they also sanctioned the establishment 
of new schools by direct departmental agency. Accordingly the Local Gov- 
ernments considered themselves free to adopt whichever system seemed to 
be most suited to local circumstances. Speaking generally, it mav be said that 
the Governments of Bombay, the Northwestern Provinces, the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Coorg, and the Haidarahad Assigned Districts have liitherto' worked 
mainly on the departmental system. The total population of these Provinces 
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amounts to raoro than 99 millions, or mot far short of one-half the whole popula- 
tion whose educational systems aro under the consideration of the Commission. 
But it mwi not be supposed that, even under the same system, very wido diver- 
sities of practice and methods are not .included. In the Central Provinces 
unceasing efforts have been made to expand the indigenous system Jn Bombay 
very few indigenous schools aro aided, but the neglect to give them pecuniary 
ftisistanco has not prevented them from taking advantage in many cases of 
the increasing demand for education -which the departmentil system has created, 
and from improving their own method. The Provinces, 011 the other hand, in 
which primary education has heen largely if not exclusively built upon the 
indigenous or aided schools, aro Madras, Bengal, and Assam, with their 
population numbering 105^ millions. But here again tho Madras system differs 
widely from the Bengal system. The indigenous schools of Madras have before 
them the model of a fair sprinkling of departmental schools, and the nume- 
rous and well-managed institutions supported and directed by the efforts of mis- 
sionary bodies. About one-half the whole number of primary schools |are im- 
proved indigenous schools, and of the remainder the most efficient are not 
always the departmental but generally the private aided schools. In Bengal 
the pre-existing indigenous schools have been induced by the offer of small 
grants to come in vast numbers within tho departmental system : while in 
Assam tho efforts of the Department havo been chiefly directed to the estab- 
lishment of new viliago schools under private management but assisted by 
much moro liberal grants. These differences -will be traced in greater detail 
hereafter. It is only here necessary to repeat that the phrase " public schools " 
includes departmental, aided, as well as unaided but inspected schools, while the 
phrase "departmental*' is applied to schools supported by local fund commit- 
tees and municipalities, as well as to those which are exclusively managed by 
the officers of the Department. 

142. Public primary Schools and Pupils.— We give below, at the 

threshold of our detailed enquiry into the various departmental systems, two 
cotttfiaraiivfi statements,, of which the first exhibits the number of jmblic pri- 
mary schools in India on 31st March 1882 as contrasted with the number exist- 
ing in 187 1 ; -while the second classifies the pupils by race and creed. These 
statements will frequently be referred to in the course of this Chapter. 
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143 Hadras: primary System -Tlio «rly history of pnmao education 
in Alidras offers a marked contrast to its later development The present system, 
winch rests mainly onprnatc enterprise, u itliout altogether neglecting the direct 
instrumentality of the Department, u as founded in i868 ( consolidated in 1871, 
and has been systematically persevered in nnd improved from that date until 
now It differs from that of IJomhaj in the large support uhich it gains 
from private enterprise and in its liberal patronage of indigenous schools, 
ngam it diffLrs from that of Bengal in its more practical nnd successful 
insistence upon implement and upon rnsing aided schools out of their truh- 
tional indifference to a level with the progress e wants of society The policy 
laid down from the first has been stcadilj adhered to without interruption 
Prior to the jeir lS63 Madras could not boast tint success had attended 
its early efforts Neatly forty >cars before that date, Sir Thomas Monro had 
devised a scheme of establishing District and hluha schools based upon the 
indigenous schools of the country but his plan was abandoned m 1836 Apart 
from the check which this abandonment mvol\cd t other influences ncre at 
work to retard the progress of primary education Trom Bengal b) its 
example, and from England by direct! instructions, pressure t\as brought 
to bear on Madras in favour of extending higher education The theory 
of "downward filtration" obtained complete ascendancy, and even in 1841 
the President of the University Board, in an address to Lord Elph ins tone, 
gave expression to the popular view when bo remarked that "the light must 
"touch the mountain tops before it could pierce to the levels and depths" 
Mr Thomas, who was a few years later Chief Secretary and Mcml)tr of the 
Council of Education, entirely disapproved of these sentiments, and argued 
m favour of the broader basis of solid education through Jhe native languages 
No action was, however, taken to carry out these views, and when the Despatch 
of 1854 reached Madras, a few elementary schools in the Hill tracts of Ganjam 
and m Rajam&hendri, and a paltry expenditure in Chingleput, Ncllore, and 
Tanjore, represented the attention winch the State had paid to the instruction of 
the masses Ten years later, when Mr Monteath*s noto of 1S65 66 was written, 
primary State education still lagged behind But about this period the grant- 
in aid rules were under revision, and a new scheme for result-grants sanc- 
tioned m the following year came into force on 1st January 1868 Trom this 
date primary education made rapid and continuous progress In the first year 
494 schools were aided on the system of payment by results, m the next 1,065, 
and in the third 1,606 In 1871 there were only 17 Government pnmnrv 
schools chiefly in the hill tracts of Ganjam, attended by 741 pupils The 
aided and inspected schools were 2,783 with 67^496 pupils, while the high and 
middle schools had 2 1 ,465 pupils in their primary classes Thus there were 
89 702 children under primary instruction m Madras 

144 Madras Progress of primary Education —These results, though 

showing a considerable advance, offered an unfavourable contrast to Bombay 
Anth its 160,000 pupils, and even to the backward Central Provinces with 
more than 76,000 But measures had already been taken which enabled 
Madras to effect a change that is almost without example in its extent and 
thoroughness The Government of India had instituted enquiries, which were 
suggested by a Note on the state of education m India for 1866 67, prepared by 
Mr A P Howell Of that Note the Government of India remarked, on the 30th 
April 1868, that its clear exposition of the educational systems, as introduced 
and worked under the different Governments, enabled the Supreme Government 
to judge of the comparative merits of the several methods adopted in differ 
ent parts of the country In forwarding a copy of the Note to the Madris 
Government, the Governor General in Council on 27th May 1868 called the 
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attention of the local Government to the necessity, already insisted upon in the 
Despatch of 1859, of providing from local rates for the means of extending 
elementary education amongst the agricultural classes. Tho cesses levied in 
Bombay and in the North-Western Provinces were held up as a model, the 
failure of tho Madras Act VI of 1863 was distinctly recorded, and the Local 
Government was called on to initiate measures for the attainment of tho object 
in view. That Government complied, and Act IV of 187 1 provided the local 
rates by which alono the f all development of the grant-in-aid system could 
be secured- It may also be mentioned that in the samo year the Municipal 
Act III of 187 1 gave urban committees power to expend municipal funds on 
education* Provision was also made for associating local boards with the Dis- 
trict officers in the administration of the school funds thch created. The effect 
was almost magical. "With sufficient ways and means not merely to mate a 
start but to carry out a policy, it was at once discovered that Ifadras had 
not so much to create an educational system as to incorporate into its system 
a network of indigenous schools, and to turn to account a wealth of mission- 
ary, and in duo course of time of native, enterpiise not surpassed in any other 
part of India, The development was continuous and the conditions of aid were 
steadily maintained. The annual returns mark a regular improvement, which 
though interrupted by the occurrence of severe famine was not ultimately 
checked. The local boards yielding to the advice of the Inspectors of schools, 
adopted the system which had been successfully introduced in 1868, and aided 
private schools in preference to opening schools of their own. Hut where 
private enterprise was backward, they did not neglect the other alternative. 
By these means, the pupils in the public primary system had risen in 1881-82 
to 360,643 pupils, nearly 87 per cent of whom were in aided or inspected 
schools, whilst the rest were being instructed in 1,263 departmental schools. 
Thus had the attendance in primary schools been quadrupled in eleven years 
by the combined effects of an adequate fund supplied by local rates and of 
the grant-in-aid system working under favourable conditions. The indigenous 
schools brought under control, and estimated by one witness as constituting one- 
half of the whole number of primary school^ readily conformed to the rules of 
the Department. Printed books were generally used, and arithmetic was taught 
according to the system in force in departmental schools. Although the old tra- 
ditional method of teaching has not been superseded, the division of pupils into 
classes, and other European methods, were introduced, A dditional subjects, such 
as geography, history, sanitation, and agricultuie, were taught ; and instruction 
was sensibly raised above the traditional indigenous course to a standard more 
calculated to secure the peasant classes in the possession of their proprietary 
rights. Above all, the qualifications of the ^teachers were greatly improved 
and trained men took the places of the inefficient indigenous schoolmasters. 
The history of the progress thus glanced at is given at length in the Madras 
Provincial Beport, from which the following extract is taken: " It is a note- 
worthy fact, and one which cannot he ignored or explained away, the 
' Districts whose towns in the aggregate have more than 5 per cent of their 

< population, or roughly one child in three-or if girls are excluded, about 
<Uo boys in thrce-under induction, are Distncts the education of whose 
*to™ population has been mainly left to private effort In the tain of 
'Coimbatore, where the Government have never established a ^ there 

< are probably at least four hoys in every fire reading in school. J 
' velly, in Palamcotta, Masulipatam, and Nellore the proportion is higher. 

length iu theTroviacial Report. There, as in Madras, the downward filtration 
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theory" was at first strongly held hy the Board of Education over uhich Sir 
Erskine Perry presided for nine years up to 1852 + His view was that it was 
» better to concentrate on the higher education of a few tho strength of a pant 
*■ that was quite inadequate to make any impression on tho masses/ 1 But even 
during bis direction of the Board's proceedings, tho claims of the uneducated 
masses found powerful advocates. Protests against the neglect of those claims 
were emphatically renewed after his retirement; and Government, while increas- 
ing its general grant to the Board by Us* 50,000, announced its policy of organising 
thioughout the Presidency a general scheme of village education. Besides 
general considerations of the duty of tho State to provide education for the 
masses, there were in Bombay, as in tho North-Western Provinces, special 
reasons arising out of the liberal policy of Government in the matter of revenue 
administration which induced the local Government to be anxious to improve as 
well as to extend elementary education amongst the peasant proprietary of the 
Presidency. Their efforts were from the firt successful- Tims on tho constitu- - 
tion of the State Department 011855, while in Madras the few elementary schools 
u ere confined to a small tract of country, there were in the Bombay Presidency 
upwards of 240 vernacular schools managed by the State and educating more than 
ig t ooo children, Tor some years the village schools were maintained on the par* 
tially self-supporting system, which continued until 1 858, Under this system 
the State paid half the master's salary, and the people the other half , as well as 
all the contingent expenses of the school. In 185S the Government of India 
raised objections to the plan adopted, and a further extension of the system was 
forbidden. At this period the indigenous schools in the whole Presidency were 
said to number 2,386 with 70,500 pupils. After careful consideration, both of 
the objections raised in 1858 to the partially self-supporting system, and of tho 
insufficient number of tho indigenous schools, the Local Government laid the 
foundation of the present departmental system which has been steadily main- 
tained without interruption up to the present time. There is now no other 
Province of India with so largo a proportion of tho male population under 
instruction in primary schools, strictly so called, which are maintained, aided, 
or inspected hy the State. One of tho distinctive features of the Bombay 
system is its almost exclusive reliance on departmental schools, managed 
under official direction by local committees, and maintained chiofly at tho cost 
o£ local rates supplemented hy grants from provincial revenues. Another feature 
is the systematic and successful attempt mado to raise the standaid of ins t ruc- 
tion, instead of limiting it more closely hy the traditional wants of the people, 
according to the plan so strongly insisted upon elsewhere. Tins elevation of 
standard has teen effected by two methods, which are in marked contrast with the 
Bengal plan. It will he shown that in Bengal the primary education of the 
middle and educated classes of society in towns is chiefly conducted in secondary 
schools, while in Bombay every class of society attending the public schools passes 
through the ordinary primary school. If the higher castes can give a tone 
to society, and if the example of the educated can stimulate the backward 
classes, then in the "Bombay system tliis stimulus is provided hy associating 
every section of the community in the class-rooms of the primary school. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the peasantry form a small minority; on 
tire contrary theie were nearly 132,000 children of the cultivating classes in 
the cess schools alone in 1 88 1-82, It follows from the double function thus 
imposed on the primary schools that they have been organically connected with 
secondary schools, in order that the boys who proceed to higher education may 
he properly grounded. In this there was an obvious danger of sacrificing the 
interests of those whose education was to terminate in the primary school, but 
against this danger the necessary precautions were taken. 
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The primary school ought according to the Bombay system to he the 
village school as well as the preparatory school for secondary education. It ou^ht 
to be an end in. itself as well as a means to an end, TVhile, therefore, the coarse 
of the primary school was arranged so as to lead in one direction to the hi»h 
school.it was extended in another so as to afford the most thorough elementary 
education. Accordingly, to the course of the primary school, at the point where 
it joined on to that of the secondary school, two standards were added, and the 
highest of these was adopted as a test of admission to the lower grades of the 
public service. The number of pupils who go up for examination in standards 
V and "VI is increasing every year. Their popularity has never been ques- 
tioned, and throughout tho evidence given to the Commission by Bombay 
witnesses there is an entire absence of those complaints about teaching over 
tho heads of tho people which have been loudly expressed in some otherparts 
of India. One witness, the present Prime Minister of Baroda, has even recom- 
mended that in tho Northern Division, which is remarkable for its commercial 
activity, the standards should again be raised. 

146. Bombay : financial Provision for primary Education.— The 

successful maintenance of the present standards involves two conditions : first, 
that the course of instruction should not go beyond the wants of the people ; 
and secondly, that there should be a permanent and sufficient financial provi- 
sion. To the latter point early attention was directed. In 1862 the appro- 
priation of municipal funds to education was legalised ; and in 1864 an edu- 
cation cess was levied on the land, which produced in the first year about 
Es. 2,80,000. Under these influences the number of primary schools in 
1865 was raised to 925 with 61,729 pupils. The cess was at first collected 
on a voluntary basis, and nothing can better illustrate the popularity of 
the educational system than tho readiness with which the contribution was 
paid. In Sind the collections were legalised by Act VIII of 1865, but it 
was not until 1 869 that they received the sanction of law in the rest of 
the Presidency. Since that date the educational portion of local fund income 
has been administered by local committees, and as far as possible the precise 
amount raised in each taluka is expended in that taluka. The Government 
contributes liberally from provincial revenues towards the cost of the urban 
schools, and adds to the local income administered by tho committees whatever 
assignment it can spare. As Hr. Chatficld, the Director of Public Instruction, 
lately reported, " the local fund schools in Bombay are financially less dependent 
" upon Government than board-schools in England. In En gland the Government 
" grant for results is larger than the rate collections, whilst the fixed Government 
" grant in Bombay is only one-third of the rate or cess collections." The main 
distinction between the administration of the Jocal rates in Bombay and in 
Northern India is that in Bombay the rates are paid direct to the credit of the 
local committees, not only without any deduction, but with the addition of the 
provincial contribution. Any unexpended balance also lapses to the local fund 
In the North- Western Provinces and the Punjab the local rates are first credited 
to provincial revenues, from which an assignment isjmade to the local commit- 
tees, but if the assignment is not spent, it, lapses to the provincial treasury. 
Moreover, in some pai ts of Northern India no provincial assignment, other than 
that from local rates, is made for elementary vernacular education in rural tracts. 
In Bombay, therefore, the school f und is inviolable, and cannot be diverted from 
elementary education. It may be spent in towns or in villages at the discre- 
tion of the committees, hut it must be spent on primary schools. Owing to 
the advantages which a secure income afforded, Bombay gained a great start on 
the Southern Presidency, into which a similar measure was not introduced until 
many years later. In 1B71 there were 159^8 children under instruction m 
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2 7^8 primary schools in Bomhiy, while in Madras there wcro only 89,702 
pupils in primary schools including the primary classes of high and middle 
schools, 

147. Bombay : Progress of primary 'Educations In thcne^t ten yam 

the two "Presidencies wcro to compete 011 equal terms so far as finance was 
concerned. But the Bombay Government adhered to its original policy, while 
in Jladras education w as extended by stimulating private enterprise and by 
incorporating and improving the existing indigenous schools* The result was 
that by the beginning of 18S2 the relative position of tho two Presidencies was 
reversed. The Bombay system was still instructing a larger proportion of the 
male population, but whilo its numbers had rather more than doubled since 
1871, those in Madras had been quadrupled. The difference in tbeir relative 
progress it as not merely numerical ■ 87 per cent, of the 360,643 primary scholars 
in Madras were in aided or inspected schools, while 73 per cent of tho 332,688 
pupils in Bombay were attending departmental schools, exclusive of a large 
number of pupils in inspected schools, chiefly departmental schools in Native 
States The annual reports bear constant testimony to the fact that the de- 
mand for cess schools has far outstripped tho ability of tho Department to 
supply them. IE only for this reason, it is desirable that greater encouragement 
should be given to the indigenous schools. But it must bo noticed that the 
Bombay indigenous institutions have repeatedly declined to submit to inspec- 
tion on tho terms hitherto offcied to them unless substantial aid is ghen to 
them* It must not thercfoie be assumed that the incorporation of indigenous 
schools into the departmental system will he as economical an arrangement 
as that in Bengal will presently bo shown to have been. It is unnecessary 
here to anticipate the course of this history by describing the progress made in 
providtng trained teachers and laying down definite standards of examination, 
measures which have done so much to keep up the efficiency of the State 
schools. But in one lespect the development of primary instruction in Bom- 
bay has tended m a direction wbich has been observed wifli regret. Tho local 
fund cess is contributed mainly by the rural community, and the municipal- 
ities have not availed themselves, so far as was hoped, of the permission which 
the law allows them of assigning municipal funds for the support of primary 
schools. The result has been that the greater share of the provincial assign- 
ment, which ought to be distributed between the towns and villages rateably 
in proportion to local resources, has been somewhat unfairly spent on the town 
schools. This result was anticipated in 1870, when the Director of^PubUc In- 
struction, Mr. Peile, warmly advocated the imposition of a compulsory iate for 
education on the town population. But the Local Government was unwilling, 
in view of the income tax nnd of the license tax subsequently imposed, to 
increase the burden o£ taxation. The inequabty has therefore not yet been 
redtessed. But the subject demands notice hcie, because it is the only complaint 
against the Bombay system, other than the alleged neglect of the indigenous 
schools and of private effort in primary education, which has been pressed by 
witnesses upon the attention of the Commission 

148, Bengal : System of primary Schools and primary Classes,— 

At the very outset it is necessary to explain a feature^ in the Bengal system of 
education which renders difficult a comparison of its results under any* class of 
education ovith those of Bombay, or of any other Province that has not 
adopted the same plan. In Bengal each class of school is in theory shaped to 
meet the wants of a different section of the population Thus the high and 
middle schools are intended to be complete in themselves, and they Contain 
boys in their lower classes veh.0 are only recmiag de^aluy ^duration. In 
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these schools, which arc in no sense of the word schools for the masses, the 
instruction given in the lower or primary classes is merely the elementary 
stage of an education which advances to the standard of a high school. It f s 
also more expensive than that given in strictly primary schools. Tor whereas 
the averago annual cost to tho State of educating each pupil in the ordinary 
Tillage school is only 10 annas per annum, the cost in the primary class of 
a secondary school is three times as high. Each description of school, in fact, 
is intended to provide for the complete education of a different class of 
society, and the standard consequently differs with the requirements of the 
stratum of society using tho school. In Bombay the town as well as the 
village primary school is devised to give the best possible primary educa- 
tion to all classes of society. Tho son of the cultivator, ttIio has no pros- 
pect of ever going to a secondary school, reads in the same class with the 
Brahman hoy who is destined to go up for the Matriculation examination. 
In Bengal the former would he content with the Tillage school and a much 
less ambitions course, while the latter would in places where a high school ex- 
isted learn his lessons in a different class-room of the same school in which 
he would continue to prosecute his studies up to the University Entrance ex- 
amination. Unless this fundamental difference of system is constantly borne in 
mind, a comparison between the statistics of primary and of secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal and those of other Provinces will b© very misleading. For 
instance, tho quality of the instruction conveyed in a Bengal indigenous 
school must not he judged by the standard required by the well-to-do classes of 
urban society who attend a cess school in Bombay, but who in Bengal would 
be found in the lower classes of a secondary school. On the other hand, the 
cost of education in a Bombay primary school, which performs a wider func- 
tion, must not be compared with that in a Bengal village school, the majority 
of whose pupils will advance no further. It would be unnecessary, according 
to the Bengal system, to raise the standard of instruction in a pathsala above 
tho requirements of the simple village folk. The large part which secondary 
schools in Bengal take in primary education may be inferred from the follow- 
ing figures. In high schools 39 per cent., in middle English schools 78 per 
cent., and in middle vernacular institutions S3 per cent, of the pupils are re- 
turned as being in the primary stage. In the rest of India these piipils under 
a different system would swell the ranks of attendance in primary schools, but 
in .Bengal and Assam they are classed as pupils attending high and middle 
schools respectively. 

149. Advantages and Disadvantages of the dual System.-The ques- 
tion has l)cen raised by the Bengal Government, " whether there may not he a 
" certain waste of power and needless expenditure of funds in the reproduction 
" in each higher grade school of every class of instruction given in all below " 
The Lieutenant-Governor observes that « where various grades of schools co- 
exist in the same locality, it seems a matter for doubt whether ^the > competi- 
tion of the present system produces more benefit than would &Dmr turn 
"a more definite and consistent division of labour/' The attention of the 
Commission was not invited to this question until the *™^<»Jj^ 
education had been closfc, and it was too lata to find fame for ito 
But it is a question to which incidental reference was ^ "f^JJ ^ 
the arguments advanced on both sides. Those who support the Bengal I ntern 

point out that to speak ^'^^^^SS^U^ 
" every class o£ instruction gi™n in all Mow js » <»"W ™ 
o£ that system, the sjecial feature o wlich « «■ «» ^l^r d£ 
copending stages of primary, middle, andln^ 

tinct. They argue that tbe present arrangement of attaciun, / 
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2 7^8 primary schools in Bombay, while m Madras there wcro only 89,702 
pupils in primary schools including the primary classes of high and middle 
schools. 

147. Bombay : Progress of primary Education -In the next ten yean 

the two Presidencies were to compete on equal terms so far as finance was 
concerned, But the Bombay Government adhered to its original policy, while 
in Madras education v\ as extended by stimulating private enterprise and by 
incorporating and improving the existing indigenous schools. The result was 
that by the beginning oE 1882 the relathe position ol the two Presidencies was 
reversed. The Bombay system was still instructing a larger proportion of the 
male population, hut while its numbers had rather more than doubled since 
1871, those in Madras had been quadrupled. The difference in their relative 
progress was not merely numerical : 87 per cent, of the 360,643 primary scholars 
m Madras were in aided or inspected schools, while 73 per cent, of the 332,688 
pupils in Bombay were attending departmental schools, exclusive of a large 
number of pupils in inspected schools, chiefly departmental schools in Native 
States. The annual reports bear constant testimony to the fact that the de- 
mand for cess schools his far outstripped the ability of the Department to 
supply them* If only for this reason, it is desirable that greater encouragement 
should he given to the indigenous schools. But it must he noticed that the 
Bombay indigenous institutions have repeatedly declined to submit to inspec- 
tion on the terms hitherto offered to them unless substantial aid is giten to 
them. It must not therefore be assumed that the incorporation of indigenous 
schools into the departmental system will be as economical an arrangement 
as that in Bengal will presently bo shown to have been. It is unnecessary 
here to anticipate the course of this history by describing the progress made in 
providing trained teachers and laj ing down definite standards of examination, 
measures which hive done so much to Lecp up the efficiency of the State 
schools But in one respect tha development of primary instruction in Bom- 
hay has tended in a direction which has heen observed with regret The local 
fund cess is contributed mainly by the rural community, and the municipal* 
Hies ksre mtsmiied themselves^ shj /ar s$ wtes hap&$ t of th\5 permission wfncfi 
the law allows them ol assigning municipal funds for the support of primary 
schools, The result has heen that the greater share of the provincial assign- 
ment, which ought to be distributed between the towns and villages rateably 
in proportion to local resources, has been somewhat unfairly spent on the town 
schools- This result was anticipated in 1870, when the Director oLPublic In- 
struction, 3d>* Peile, warmly advocated the imposition of a compulsory rate for 
education on the town population. But the local Government was unwilling, 
in view of the income tax and of the license tax subsequently imposed, to 
increase the burden of taxation, The inequality has therefore not yet been 
redressed But the subject demands notice here, because it is the only complaint 
against the Bombay system, other than the alleged neglect of the mdigenous 
schools and of private effort in primary education, which has been pressed by 
witnesses upon the attention of the Commission 

148. Bengal : System of primary Schools and primary Classes.— 

At the very outset it is necessary to explain a featured in the Bengal svstem of 
education which renders difficult a comparison of its results under any* class of 
education ovith those of Bombay, or of any other Province that has not 
adopted the same plan. In Bengal each class of school is in theory shaped to 
meet the wants of a different section of the population. Thus the high and 
middle schools are intended to be complete in themselves, and they contain 
hoys in their lower classes who are only receiving elementary education. In 
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these schools, which iro in no sense of the word schools for the masses the 
instruction gu en m the lower or primary classes is merely the elementary 
stage of an education wlucli advances to the standard of a high srfiool It is 
also more expensive than that given in strictly primary schoofs Tor whereas 
the average annual cost to the State of educating each pupd m the ordinary 
village school is only 10 annas per annum, the cost in the primary class of 
a secondary school is three times as high Each description of school, in fact, 
is intended to provido for the complete education of a different class of 
society, and the standard consequently differs with the requirements of the 
stratum of society using the school In Bombay the town as well as the 
village primary school is devised to give the best possible primary educa- 
tion to all classes of society The son of the cultivator, who has no pros 
pect of over going to a secondary school, reads in the same class with the 
Brahman hoy who is destined to go up for the Matriculation examination 
In Bengal the former would be content with the village school and a much 
less ambitious course, while the latter would m places where a high school ex 
isted learn his lessons in a different class-room of the same school in which 
he would continue to prosecute his studies up to the University Entrance ex- 
amination Unless this fundamental difference of system is constantly borne in 
mind, a comparison between the statistics of primary and of secondary educa 
tion m Bengal and those of other Provinces will be very misleading For 
instance, the quality of the instruction conveyed m a Bengal indigenous 
school must not bo 3udged by the standard required by the well-to do classes of 
urban society who attend a cess school in Bombay, hut who in Bengal would 
be found in tho lower classes of a secondary school On the other hand, the 
cost of education in a Bombay primary school, which performs a wider func 
tion, must not be compared with that in a Bengal village school, the majority 
of whose pupils will advance no further It would be unnecessary, according 
to the Bengal system, to raise the standard of instruction m a pathsala above 
the requirements of the simple village folk Tho large part which secondary 
sfclvwAs *n Bengal take m pfraorvry educator may \» vafested fwvm. flaa follow- 
ing figures In high schools 39 per cent , in middle English schools 78 per 
cent , and in middle vernacular institutions S3 per cent of the pupils are re 
turned as being in the primary stage In the rest of India these pupils under 
a different system would swell the ranks of attendance in pnmary schools, but 
in Bengal and Assam they ore classed as pupils attending high and middle 
schools respectively 

149 Advantages and Disadvantages of the dual System -The ques 

tion has heen raised by the Bengal Government, " whether there may not he a 
" certain waste of power and needless expenditure of funds m the reproduction 
" in each higher grade school of every class of instruction given m all below ' 
The Lieutenant-Governor observes that "where various grades of schools co- 
" exist in tho same locality, it seems a matter for doubt whether the compeh 
" tion of the present system produces more benefit than would follow from 
"a more definite and consistent division of labour" The attention of the 
Commission was not invited to this question untd the discussions on primary 
education had been c\os% and it was too late to find time for its 
But it is a question to wlch incidental reference was made and we may s ate 
the arguments advanced on both sides Those who support tba Bagd ystem 

joint out that to speal of « the » -^£5^^ 

" every class of instruction given m all below is to convey au w* 

of that system, the special feature of which as tha the courses oJ > study m 

corresponLg s'tages «? pnmary, middle, ^ S TO 

tmct They argue that the present arrangement of attacnm a a ^ * ^ j 
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department to middle and high school^ and of keeping the strictly jmmatj 
schools distinct, is in full accordance with the definition of elementary cduca 
tion accepted in England, which is so framed as to exclude not only all schools 
in which a high fee is charged, but also the lower departments of schools teach 
ing to an advanced standard Again, in theBeport of the School Enquiry Com 
missioners to Her ilajesty, 1868, the following recommendations were made 
regarding the classification of schools "Education as distinguished from 
" direct preparation for employment can he classified as that which is to stop at 
" about fourteen thai which j$ to stop at about sixteen, md that which is to 
" continue till eighteen or nineteen , and for convenience sake we shall call these 
" the third, second, and first grade of education respectively " It is obvious that 
these distinctions correspond roughly, though by no means exactly, to the gratia 
tions of society Accordingly, in those Provinces, namely, Bengal and Assam, 
in which this system prevads, a marked distinction is drawn between " primary 
"instruction 1 'and" the primary stage of higher instruction /' and pupils m the 
latter stage are returned as belonging to secondary, and not to primary schools 
As the pupils in primary schools, and those m the primary classes of secondary 
schools, aim at a different class of education, and belong to different grades 
of society! it is both economical and logical to recognise this distinction at 
the outset of their educational career The instruction suited to the earlier 
stages of a course which is to continue for nine or ten years, and to end in the 
University, is not that which will best enable a village boy to tike care of bis 
own interests m his own station of life after three or four years at school By 
instituting separate schools with distinct courses of instruction, village boys 
come to regard the village school course as complete m itself , by uniting them 
and thus compelling all pupils, whatever their future destination, to pass 
through the same elementary course, the mischievous tendency to regard 
primary education as a fragment of higher education and a stepping stone to 
it, is confirmed The division of labour is most consistently carried out when 
this distinction is maintained , and no competition can exist between schools 
teaching different courses and levying very different rates of fees Boys in the 
primary department of a high school pay fees at the rate of one or two rupees 
a month, and sometimes more , that is, ten times as high as the fee m a pri- 
mary school They pay for better supervision, better discipline, a higher tone, 
and the prestige of reading m an advanced school This system therefore 
most effectually carries out the requirement of the Despatches, that those 
who arc able to pay should gradually be induced to pay more towards the cost 
of their education Consequently the lower classes of such schools pay largely 
for the cost of tho upper , md hence m Bengal there are more high schools 
aided md unaided, under private management than m all the rest of India put 
together If the high schools were limited to the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examination, there would bo an immediate diminution in the fee- 
receipts of all high schools, and the effect on private enterprise w ould bo that 
tho great majonty of non departmental schools would have to b rt closed through 
inability to pay their way The great unaided colleges of Calcutta support 
themscHes lirgcly by the surplus fees o£ their school departments Lastly, it 
is urged, that m Bengal, where this system has picvailcd from the first, there 
has been no opposition to it from any quarter of the Province, and that it has 
received the cotdial support of private managers The advantages of the exist- 
ing system were fully discussed by the Government of Bengal, in its letter to 
the Government of India >o 1603, dated 12th June 1870, and Ko 177, dated 
20th February 1870, where it was urged that any change in the existing 
system \fonld l>e little short of disastrous Such arc the arguments by ^hich 
the Bengal system is supported On the other hand, those of us who object to 
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It, assail it on the grounds both of finance and of admimstrafion It is 
that there must he a Trasto of money and of power, no matter lunr cSrc 
fully the system 5s organised, in employing the superior masters of a 
sceom\zry school to teach children elementary knowledge; and further that it 
hecomes impossible to distinguish the cost of secondary from that of primary 
education. In particular the real cost of educating in Bengal a secondary 
pupil becomes obscured ^rhen, as shown above, 39 per cent, of the attendance 
in high schools, 78 of that in middle English schools, and 83 of that in middle 
vernacular schools belong to the primary classes, TVhen the cost of educating 
each pupil in each of these classes of schools is divided by the average 
monthly attendance, the cost is unfairly diminished in comparison Trith 
the cost of educating a pupil of the same class in other Provinces. This 
matter will appear more clearly when the Commission has to deal with the 
subject of grants-in-aid and withdrawal in Chapter VIII. Again, it h argued 
that it is an advantage to associate all primary pupils in the same class 
of institution, and that defects in the system of primary education are thus 
brought to light and the progress of society is reflected in ths progressive 
standards of primary education. To this last argument it is rephed that the 
Bengal system of primary education seeks above all other objects to keep down 
the standard to the requirements of the masses, and not to raise it hy consider- 
ing the wants of the well-to-do classes who are not, properly speaking, the 
masses. In this conflict of views, and considering that no opportunity was 
given to the Commission of arriving at a definite conclusion on the subject, we 
have refrained from expressing an opinion, TVe consider that the matter must 
he settled by each Local Government. At the same time we must observe 
that although Bengal and Assam are not the only Provinces in which primary 
classes are attached to secondary schools, yet it is only in these two Provinces 
that the pupils attending such classes and the cost of their education are 
shown under secondary instruction, TTe irould also call attention to our 
Recommendation given in Chapter V, on secondary education, which is as 
follows: "That high and middle schools he united in the returns under the 
single term * secondary schools/ and that the classification of students in all 
secondary schools, according to the stage of instruction, be provided for in a 
separate Table, showing the stage of instruction, whether primary, middle, 
or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and secondary education." 
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150. Bengal : History of primary Education in four Periods.— Both 

in Madras and in Bombay, from the time that the Government seriously under- 
took to extend primary education, its progress under different systems lias 
proceeded upon uniform lines of policy. In Bengal, on the contrary, various 
methods havo from time to time been adopted ; and it is necessary to consider 
the subject under four divisions. These divisions necessarily overlap, and crcn 
when one system was being diligently followed, others were not entirely 
disregarded. Apart from the expediency of applying several methods to the 
solution of the difficult and important task of infusing a new bfe into the 
indigenous system without destroying its vitality or usefulness, there were 
special obstacles in Bengal which from the outset stood m the way of any 
sustained policy. Primary education bad no financial basis of its own. It 
depended not on local rates, but on the share of provincial and 
rributions which could be spared for it. The first divmon m the history wo are 
about to consider commences with 1855 *™L™ ^ to lS?5 ffoe «£ maI 
years tha "circlo system" was in^ f^ved heprelnaetoits 
*' school system" was persevered in, but its very J ™™ipd rn 

d.^JW ,8^.8,5. to .^£^^K££ 

the basis of a system of stipends and 2» ormal classes, a a : 
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rapid development proved to he too costly, and was thought to ho in other res- 
pects unsuitable ; and while the general policy of its founder was continued m 
Lay particulars, the stipendiary system was generally cstaged for that 
form of the system of payment hy results which is still maintained. 

151, Bengal: Tirat Period from 1855 to 1862--We have already re- 
ferred in Chapter IL to the enquiries prosecuted by Mr. Adam in 1835 and the 
views entertained hy Hacaulay as President of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Calcutta. But no systematic or widespread attempts to worl 
upon the indigenous schools of Bengal were commenced befoie 1855- In that 
year the " circle system " was introduced, under which improvement was aimed 
at hy employing and paying certain State pandits, each of whom was attached 
to a circle of three or four village schools under their own gurus or masters. 
The gurus received grants equal to those earned by their pupils, every one of 
whom on attaining a certain standard was rewarded according to Ins progress. 
It was this system to which reference was madb by the Court of Directors in 
paragraph 31 of their Despatch of 1859, when they wrote "this plan has so far 
" been found very successful, and it 19 proposed to extend it to others of the 
" educational divisions," It was so extended especially in the Eastern and 
Central Divisions of Bengal, and m 1860-61, 172 schools giving instruction to 
7,73 1 pupils had been brought under improvement But it was felt that 
even this progress was too slow, and that it would taLe an almost indefinite 
time to improve the vast network of indigenous schools, "While therefore a 
policy of improvement was not abandoned, it was sought to secure a greater 
quantity and not inferior quality of primary instruction by other methods. 

152. Bengal: Second Period from 1862 to 1872 —Accordingly, m 

1862, Sir John Peter Grant decided to substitute a system of District training 
schools and fixed stipends for the " circle system " Tinder the new scheme, which 
uas generally called the " Normal school system/' a guru, or his relative or pi 0- 
bable successor, was sent to a Normal school with a stipend of Us. 5 a month, 
under a written engagement with the village that after a year's training he would 
be received as the teacher with a guaranteed income of not less than Its 5. The 
course of studies at the training school included reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as well as accounts and mensuration up to the full indigenous standard. 
Elementary geography and history and the art of teaching were also taught. 
Babu Bhoodob Mookerjea, an experienced Inspector of Schools, who devised 
and carried out the system, estimated that it w r ould be possible in fourteen 
ycaia to get 1,000 schools supplied with improved teachers. The plan was 
in entire accordance with the orders of the Court of Directors, which had 
dwelt much on the want of competent masters for all classes of schools. 
After a trial of two years there were 377 improved schools educating 12,000 
pupils, and the new scheme wa$ extended into six more Districts, of u hich 
Midnapur was one. Meanwhile the "circle system 11 and other plans were 
not neglected. That the "Normal school system" succeeded m raising the 
tone of the indigenous schools was made evident by complaints loudly ex- 
pressed in 1 866 that the village schools were rising above the traditional level 
of the wants of the classes for whom they were intended It was alleged 
that they liad ceased to be schools for the masses. On the other hand it was 
contended that the indigenous schools of Bengal were never meant to be exclu- 
sively schools for the masses, whose wants, however, were adequately supplied 
by them. A comparison instituted at this time between the attendance in the 
halkahaudi schools oE the Agra circle in the Northwestern Provinces and the 
pithsalas of Burdwan in Bengal showed that in the former only 3 g per cent* 
of the pup*U belonged to the labouring classes against 67 per cent, in the latter! 
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In tlio nest year tlio constantly recurring difficulty of sustained pro^ss was 
demonstrated by flio Orissa famino. Educational grants were at that period 
provided from imperial revenues. In consequence of the famine these grants 
were reduced and no further provision was sanctioned for tho development of 
the formal school system. I n this condition of affairs the Supreme Govern- 
ment interposed. It has already hecu noticed that the Note on the educational 
system of India prepared hy Mr. Howell induced the Government of India to 
call the attention of the Madras Government to the need of placing the develop, 
meut of primary education upon a more secure financial basis by the imposition 
of local rates. Tho events which we have -reviewed afforded indications of a 
similar necessity in Bengal. Notwithstanding constant interruptions, some- 
thing had undoubtedly been done to improve the indigenous schools, hut the 
progress was felt to bo insufficient. The old doctrine of « downward filtra- 
" tion," which Iiad been accepted in Calcutta, still found powerful supporters, 
and so late as 1 865 the Director of Public Instruction had written as follows : 
" The education of the lower orders of society should assuredly not he ne- 
" glected ; but it is a primary condition of the spread of education among all 
"classes that full provision should first be made for the education of that 
" class on which depends the education of all the rest." ■While tins doctrine 
influenced the Head of tho Department, it was natural that the weight of 
financial pressure should fall on primary education. One remedy would 
have been to adopt tho plan followed in Northern India and in Bombay, 
and to create a special local fund for the extension of education amongst 
tho poorer classes of the community. Accoidingly on 25th April 1868 a 
letter was addressed to the Bengal Government by the Government of 
India which contained the following contrast : " In Bengal, with a population 
" that probably exceeds 40 millions, the total number of pupils in the lower class 
"Government and aided schools was in 1866-67 on ly 39j io 4« I n the North- 
" "Western Provinces, with a population under 30 millions, the number of pupils 
"in schools of a similar class was 125,394. In Bombay, with a population of 
" 16 millions, the number was 29,i8p. In the Punjab, with a jjojiulation of 1^ 
"millions, it was 62,355. In the Central Provinces, with a population of 8£ 
"millions, it was 22,600. Nor does there seem to be any probability that these 
"proportions will hereafter become more favourable to Bengal, although the 
" measures that have lately been taken for the encouragement of vernacular 
" education by means of the system of training masters in the so-called indi- 
" genous schools have been more or less successful. The Go\ ernor General in 
" Council feels that it would not be right to evade any longer the responsibility 
" which properly falls on the> Government, of providing that the means of ob- 
"tainiDg at least an elementary education shall be made accessible to the people 
" of Bengal. He feels that this responsibility must be accepted in this as in 
" other Provinces, not only as one of tho highest duties which we owe to the 
"country, but because among all the sources of difficulty in our administration, 
" and of possible danger to the stability of our Government, there are few so 
"serious as the ignorance of the people." It may bo observed that the pupils in 
the primary classes of middle and high schools in Bengal were not included 
in the above comparison. The Government of India proceeded to impress upon 
the Lieutenant-Governor the necessity for imposing a compulsory rate on tiie 
landholders of Bengal in order to provide funds for the necessary extension of 
education. This proposal led to further correspondence, but owing to difficulties 
which it is beyond tho scope of the Commission's enquiries to discuss, no local 
rate for education has up to tho present time been imposed. 

The want of adequate funds created insuperable difficulties in the w*y of 
further aiding and improving the indigenous schools. Still some progress^ was 
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reported. In 1868*69 the lower schools were returned as 1,797 with 52,688 
pupils, besides 252 schools with 7,932 pupils under the grant-in-aid rules: of 
these, 1,393 4°'5°° puP Us were improved pathsalns* The whole outlay on 
education from public funds was hardly more than one per cent, of the revenues 
of Bengal, Two years later the financial pressure again induced the local 
Government to reduce even this grant, and thus in 1870-71 the attendance at the 
lower schools had sunk to 52,231 pupils, besides 7,387 in the grant-in-aid 
schools* The general position of elementary education in Bengal in 18707 1 has 
been thus summarised by the present Director of Public Instruction : " Some 
** 2,000 Tillage schools, with an average attendance of 26 pupils, had up to that 
" date heen taken in hand and supplied with trained teachers of a superior stamp 
" to the old gurus of the country, whilst their course of instruction had been 
" improved by the introduction of printed books and systematic arithmetic* In 
"these, as in the pathsalas of the original type, hoys of the middle and lotver 
" classes read together in nearly equal proportions, and consequently under the 
" new Bystem the masses were touched to some appreciable extent The result 
** of the introduction of trained teachers was that the course of instruction in 
* c many, perhaps in most cases, passed sooner or later beyond the simple standard 
*' at first proposed, and geography and history, together with the more advanced 
* ( portions of arithmetic, were taught. The improved pathsalaa were hardly dis- 
" tmguishahle from middle schools, and in order to identify them still more closely 
with that class, and to connect them with the general scheme of education, a 
system of scholarships was proposed for their benefit, though the concession was 
" not yet granted. The teachers being paid fixed stipends, there was no systema- 
Cf tic examination of scholars by prescribed standards for the purpose of determin* 
" ing the amount of Goyerament aid The scheme was in its earlier yeais 
" confined to nine Districts, but it was afterwards extended to the whole of Bengal* 
** The indigenous schools of the country were recognised exactly in so far as 
" they were taken up into this system." The complete figures for 31st March 
187 1 for Bengal and Assam show that the organised system of primary education 
included 47 Government schools and 2,430 aided indigenous schools, which 
were altogether attended by 68,044 scholars. These figures excluded the 
hoys attending primary classes in the middle and high schools, and 499 
pupils in unaided schools under inspection. According to a calculation made 
in 1881 the number of scholars in secondary schools in Bengal, who in 1871 
were attending primary classes in Government and aided schools, was 57,945,80 
that the total number of children, whether belonging to the upper or lower 
classes of society, whose primary education was assisted by the State, only 
amounted to 126,488, — a number which fell short of the attendance in the 
departmental schools of Bombay on the same date. But later and more com* 
plctc enquiries show that about 6,500 more pupils in primary classes should bo 
added to the estimates made in i88i,and with this addition the primary pupils 
in Bengal in 1871 numbered about 133,000 in all classes of schools known to 
the Department against about 160,000 in the similar institutions in Bombay, 

153. Bengal: third Period : Sir (J. Campbell's Resolution.— It need 

not therefore occasion surprise that a radical change of system was demanded. 
The proposal to create a local fund for education was not carried out, but Sir 
Georgo Campbell, in a Besolution, dated 30th September 1872, declared it to bo 
the great object of his administration to extend education amongst the masses, 
and he assigned four lakhs of rupees in order to mate a commencement. 
The controversy, which had arisen regarding the upward growth of the improved 
pathsalas and the alleged conversion of schools for the masses into middle 
schools for the middle classes, gave a distinctive shape to the new policy, and the 
Bengal system is in very marked contrast to the systems which we have 
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already described The urns of the Bengal Government were thus described 
"The Lieutenant-Governor's wish is that the money now granted should 
" bo used to encourage and develope m rural Tillages proper indigenous edaca- 
" tion,— that is, reading, writing, and Trithmetic, m the real indigenous language 
"and chuacterof each Provinee, Arithmetic and writing are 

" the mam subjects in which the people desire instruction, and many books 
" will not be used , those that are used will he of the simplest and cheapest 
" description . It is quite clear that if rural schools are to be 

"popular among ordinary villagers, the teachers must be of the old gurumahasay 
"class, or must come from the same social and intellectual stratum "What is 
"wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to enable them to take care 
" of their own interests in their own station of life, as petty shop keepers, 
" small landholders, ryots, handicraftsmen, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, 
" fishermen, and what not It is beyond all things desirable not to import at 
" village schools that kind of teaching whioh, in a transition state of society, 
"might induce boys to think themselves above manual labour or ordinary 
"village work To the really able boys at pathsalas opportunities for ad 
" vancement will bo offered by a chain of scholarships, the garners of which 
" can pass through the several grades of schools up to a University degree One 
"valuable means of providing that the ordinary pafchsala course of study shall 
"be confined to reading and writing the vernacular, to simple and mental 
" arithmetic, and to a knowledge of mensuration and the native system of land 
" survey, will bo a regulation that proficiency in these subjects only will be 
"required for pithsili scholarships 1 By these means it was hoped that a 
gradual improvement of the indigenous schools would be secured without too 
rapid an alteration in their method or subjects of instruction A more power- 
ful influence in the same direction was supplied by the order that no grant to 
a village school should exceed Rs 5 a month " Perhaps an allowance of 
" Es 2 or Ks 3 a month will in many cases suffice " It is important in view 
of subsequent events to remember that Sir George Campbell regarded an 
annual grant of Us 24 as the minimum grant which could secure the object 
at which, he aimed 

That the present masters were inefficient was admitted, and the Resolu- 
tion remarked that it would be useless to summon the very old school- 
masters to the Normal classes " Old men of that stage have done much 
"good in their time, they are popular with the villagers, and they manage 
"their schools fairly well, if new acquirements or modes of teaching are 
"required they will come with the next generation of village schoolmasters 
"But it will probably be desirable to bring into the Normal classes the younger 
"and newly appointed village schoolmasters For the present it will be 
necessary to perfect villige schoolmasters m reading and wnting the printed 
character, of which (in Beharat any rate) they are often ignorant, to 
instruct them m the best modes of teaching simple and mental arithmetic to 
'improve their knowledge and power of teaching mensuration and accounts 
"J to enable them to understand and teach ^J^^*^ 

"on these latter subjects" We ^V^^^^^^^X 

passing future schoolmasters through the Norma ™? 

but thS scheme of Sir George Campbell laid great stress upon ^he p»cge, 

,nd he proposed that a Normal school or J ^ung eta 

lished not only at the head quarters of "^^^^te. to work 

sub divisions Great latitude was given to the District iuag^ 

out the details of the new scheme 

Por the tot tm. » «* h-siory of lta|d . fa* «-> 
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was now siren to primary education out of the provincial grant, There were 
no local rates, and therefore no local committees. Over the greater part of 
Ben^l not a single school hail to be created. In almost every village, it this 
asserted, a school of some sort existed- The task of the Magistrate was 
simple, lie was to mate his money go as far as lie could, and transfer 
existing schools and scholars from the outer circle of an indigenous system 
into the inner circle of improved public primary schools* A gradual irn* 
provement of the indigenous schoolmasters had been aimed at under the 
(< circle system," and continued under the "Kormal school 5 * or "pathsala 
"system." It was also a leading feature in the new plan laid down hy 
Sir George Campbell, But at the same time the Lieutenant-Governor had 
expressed fears of raising too rapidly the level of primary education, and had 
enjoined cautious progress in the training of masters. His caution was suggested 
not merely by the expense which such training involved, hut by the consi- 
deration that a scheme built on the indigenous schools could not be secure 
unless the schools retained their popularity. Hasty improvement might prove 
fatal to their existence. So far was this principle carried that in the follow- 
ing year, 1873, the pathsalas that had been improved under former systems 
were, like those newly*aided, placed in the hands and under the control 
of District officers^ with instructions to work them into the general system. 
The immediate result of these last orders may be briefly indicated. The 
improved pathsalas, which on the 31st March 1873 were 2,161, fell in the 
following years to 2,070, 1,878, and 1,745, ^bis last was the number in 1876, 
when the two classes of schools were finally amalgamated, and the distinction 
disappeared from the returns. In fact, Sir George Campbell believed that the 
course m the improved pathsalas was unduly high, and that so far as they 
existed they were an obstacle to the spread of genuine primary education 
among the masses of the people- The warning that the teachers must at 
the outset deviate as little as possible from the accepted modes of teaching 
was renewed; and the Lieutenant-Governor in 1873 diew the attention of all 
District Committees and Magistrates to the following extract from a leport 
by Mr, S C, Bayley, Commissioner of Patna: "I think it cannot be too 
f r much impressed on those who will have to work the new scheme that 
" pathsalas are to remain pathsalas ; that maps, books, and furniture arc not the 
" first requisites, neither are registers and a variety of subjects ; but the essential 
" point is to tale advantage of such teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
"as we find in existence, and endeavour gradually to improve it, not to substi- 
tute something (better perhaps, but u holly different) which the people do not 
want, or if they do want, cannot pay for/* Mr. Bayley also bore testimony 
to the advantages of Normal schools for improving the teachers of indigenous 
schools. 

154, Bengal: the Hidnapur System —In the same year, 1873, the com- 
plaint, that the people refused to pay their accustomed fees to thoso gurus it ho 
received aid from Government, was made in all parts of Bengal. It was said 
that people argued that as the Government now paid the guru, there was no 
reason why they should contribute to his support to the same extent as before ; 
and accordingly they reduced their contributions in some proportion to the 
amount which the guru received from Government, TVith this drawback, the 
newly aided pathsalas were declared on all hands to have been a great success, 
and to have been received by the people v ith much cordiality* The Midnapur 
system 0! aiding primary schools, which had already received the approval of Sir 
George Campbell, now came into prominent notice. It substituted the annual 
examination of pupils at fixed centres, together with rewards after examina- 
tion, for inspection of schools tn situ and regular monthly stipends. The 
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general subjects of oxamhaation were reading, writing, and written and mental 
arithmetic ; and a reward of four annas was given for passing in each suhiecL 
besides eight annas for bazar and zamindari accounts, and one rupee for 
land-mcasurmg. A rupee was also given to each indigenous schoolmaster for 
every quarterly return submitted. This system spread the amount of the Dis- 
trict grant over a large circle of schools, and was much cheaper than that of 
fixed stipends. It was also reported to be most popular with the villagers 
teachers, and pupils. Accordingly in the following year, 1874, attention was' 
called to this scheme by Sir- Richard Temple, who described it as the most 
effectual means of improving the indigenous schools, while maintaining them as 
places of genuine primary education. In fact, the outcry that the^lla^ers 
habitually reduced their fees in. proportion to the amount of the stipend had 
now become so loud, that it was considered necessary to devise means for 
checking tho evil. Tho Midnapur system seemed to offer such a means. When 
aid was given, not in the form of monthly stipends, but as a distinct reward of 
success coining once a year, tho people had much less excuse to retrench their 
payments. The system was also most economical. "While the average rate of 
aid to each pathsala in Bengal was about Rs. 25 a year, little of which was 
thought to find its way to the pocket of the guru, in Midnapur the average 
yearly rate was Es, 7 (in sums varying from Us. 2 or Us. 3 to Bs. 50), which 
at any rate was a clear gain to him. It was also maintained that tho system 
involved no loss of efficiency. There was plenty of education, it was urged, 
abroad in Bengal ; and if tho standard of instruction in primary schools was 
kept strictly at Sir Georgo Campbell's level, tho gurus— no longer itinerant, 
as so many of them had formerly been, but stationary and having a new and 
definite incentive to improvement — could work up to it without difficulty. 
Those who could not do so were held to be incapable of improvement under 
any system, and must be gradually replaced in course of time by better educated 
men. All this had an obvious hearing on the Normal school system ; and it 
will bo shown in a subsequent paragraph how it soon led to a great reduc- 
tion in the number of Normal schools. 

The development of tho aided pathsalas continued to advanco on two 
different lines, some District officers being anxious to raise the schools to some- 
thing like the old departmental level, while others rigidly confined even the 
best of them to Sir George Campbell's standard. In a Resolution dated Janu- 
ary 1876, Sir Richard Temple, in again drawing attention to the success of the 
Midnapur scheme, remarked of a District in which the aided pathsalas had 
reached a high standard of excellence, that the system therein pursued did not 
appear to provide sufficiently for that education of the masses which it was 
the main object of the primary school fund to encourage and assist. It was 
nevertheless maintained that the policy of Government was not only to extend 
primary education among the lower classes of the people, especially the agri- 
cultural classes, but also to gradually improve its organisation and quality 
The results attained by the system were summed up as follows : " Primary 
"education has for the first time been organised, regular hours and a fixed 
"course of study have been introduced, and a commencement at least has 
" been made of giving village schoolmasters the advantago of Normal school 
" training The result has been, not only that the standard of education 
" has been improved and rendered progressive, but that these primary schools 
" now attract classes of the population who previously scarcely came under 
" instruction at all." 

155. Bengal : fourth *eriod: farther Development of the System- 

The tendency of the best of the aidedpathsalas to rise above Sir Georgo Campbell s 
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standard could not, however, be altogether checked ; and it was known that a 
considerable number had reached a higher standard. It was also known that 
many of the old departmental pathsalas had, under the attractions of the primary 
scholarship and the disfavour Tvith Tvhich they were often regarded by tho 
District officer, come down to the primary standard. To meet both cases, Sir 
Richard Temple established in 1876 a new class of schools intermediate between 
the primary and middle, whose course was fixed by the creation of a nevr 
class of scholarship styled " lower vernacular." The standard for the scholar* 
ships was higher than that of the old departmental pathsalas, and included 
the Bengali language, the history and geography of Bengal, arithmetic, the 
1st Book of Euclid, and elementary physics; and the scholarships were 
thrown open to all pathsalas of whatever origin. On a reference made by 
the Director as to the classification of these schools, it was ordered that 
"they sliould undoubtedly rank under secondary and not under primary 
" instruction,*' It has already been explained under what circumstances these 
lower vernacular schools have since been taken up into the primary system 
under the name of <( upper primary schools/ 1 But neither at this nor at any 
other time was it intended that the new standard should be that at which the 
general body of primary schools should aim- This point is emphasised in 
the Resolution on the Educational Report for 1876-77, in which the follow- 
ing occurs: "It must be distinctly understood that it is not the policy 
ft of the Government to convert the pathsalas into cheap middle schools " 
The system of payment by results was again recommended for general adop- 
tion, as affording the best means of securing " the progress of the general 
u body of pupils " The year had been signalised by a serious reduction in the 
primary grant arising from financial pressure; and the manner in which 
the primary schools had stood the test was pointed to as showing the sound- 
ness of the system. The following figures show the number of schools which 
up to this time had been established or incorporated into the organised system, 
excluding the attendance in the primary classes of secondary schools : — 
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Schools 
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1870-71 
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68,044 






205,934 


'873-74 ...... 


13,229 


3°3i437 


1874*75 


*3.i45 


330*024 


i875*7 6 
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1876-77 • . 


13,966 

1 


360,513 



It appears from these figures that the number of schools aided from the 
primary grant did not increase very gseaAiy dvomg tfas \s&t iow years of the 
period to which it refers. Throughout the subsequent period it will be seen 
that the increase went on at a rapid and surprising rate. This was the natural 
result of the exhortations conveyed to District Magistrates in the success™ 
Resolutions of Government, urging them to substitute the cheaper system of 
payment by results for that of fised stipends. In 1877-78 it ynt stated that 
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nearly bait tho Districts of Bengal had introduced the results system The 
following figures show how rapid was the increase up to 1881-8*, by which time 
it had practically superseded the other all over Bengal. They also show the 
cost to the State at which these numerical results wai* nHt*;*..^ _ 



Year 
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671,723 


4,07,286 


1881^3 

.. .. 1 


47,402 







In the last year of this period, the primary grant had been increased 
hy more than a lakh of rupees ; but even with this addition the average grant 
to each aided school amounted to little more than Bs ua year, while Sir George 
Campbell's lowest estimate of the assistance which any indigenous school 
should receive was Rs. 24 a year, and he laid down Rs. 60 as a maximum 
grant. It may be observed that in no other Province of India is so small a grant 
given to the indigenous schools, and that in the adjoining Province of Assam the 
percentage of the cost of aided primary schools home by public funds is 64 per 
cent- against 26 per cent, in JSengaL A further development of the system of 
payment by results ^was effected by the introduction of the "chief guru'* system 
m 1S77, The most competent and influential of the village teachers within a 
given area is selected by the Inspector as f f chief guru/' and in that capacity he 
has to supervise some 20 or 30 patbsalas lying within a radius of five miles from 
his school. He draws no salary from Government beyond what is paid by vray 
of stipend to the pathsala which he teaches ; but he receives a small allowance 
m proportion to the number of schools visited. He distributes his timg 
between teaching his own pathsala, which is to serve as a model for the whole 
neighbourhood, and inspecting those subordinate to him, with which by long 
habit he is thoroughly familiar. He collects Teturns and is responsible for their 
accuracy; he summons pathsalas to central gatherings, distributes registers, books, 
and rewards to teachers or pupils, and generally acts as an intermediate agent 
between the Department and the village schools. The system supplies a close 
network of organisation, and has been found rery effective m discovering the 
smallest village schools hid in the remotest corners of Districts, The object of 
Government being to raise and strengthen the indigenous system of education 
rather than to replace it by another of its own devising, the employment of 
agents drawn from the general body of gurus to assist it in carrying out that 
policy is believed to establish a more intimate connection between the Govern- 
ment and popular education ; while it is hoped that hmll strengthen the confi- 
dence of the people in the system and offer a definite object of ambition to the 
best of the indigenous teachers. 

156. Bengal System : (xeneral View.-Ti? Bengal system of primary 

education is therefore based entirely upon the existing indigenous schools. Its 
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declared policy towards them lias been, first, to win their confidence, and then, 
secondly, to cautiously and gradually introduce necessary improvements. Any 
rapid improvement or elevation o£ their standard has been studiously avoided 
It has been already stated that the Government of Bengal were strongly 
opposed to the inclusion of lower vernacular schools in the primary system. 
In a letter to the Government of India, dated 20th February 1879, it expressed 
the opinion that " the definition o£ primary instruction should be confined 
<f to reading, writing, and arithmetic; and that no substantive instruction as 
" such (i, e*> as a special subject, and in addition to any information that the 
"standard reading-book may furnish) should form part of the standard" 
This passage defines the view which the Government of Bengal has taken 
since 1872 of the scope of primary education. That view is held by the 
Bengal Government to be in accordance with the Despatch of 1854, and it 
follows the policy laid down in the orders of Sir George Campbell. It will 
have been gathered from the foregoing sketch that the object of Govern- 
ment has been to give the masses of the people useful however elementary, 
instruction in the schools which they themselves created and maintained, and in 
the form in which they are said still to desire it. The schools are declared to be 
village schools, established and maintained by the people for the people ; and the 
Government contribution, small as it is, is a subsidy paid to the schoolmasters 
as an inducement to them to teach, and as a reward for teaching, those subjects 
of elementary liberal instruction which find no place in the ordinary course 
of the village pathsala. It is believed that any attempt to raise the schools 
as a body above the lower primary standard would bo to drive away those pupils 
whom above all others it desires to attract* At the same time, the general im- 
provement of the pathsalas is not wholly neglected ; and it is effected partly by 
the substitution, as opportunity offers, of younger and better -educated teachers, 
and as a consequence thereof, by the introduction of new subjects of study* 
serving to connect the pathsalas with the general educational system of the 
Province, and by encouraging the rise of selected schools to the upper standard. 
The motive to improvement is supplied, not only by the small rewards that are 
earned at the annual gatherings, but by inspection, by the stimulus of a com- 
petitive examination, by the award of scholarships, and perhaps in a still 
higher degree by the knowledge which the people in every village of Bengal 
have acquired, that the Government interests itself in their schools, desires 
them to prosper, and is eager to co-operate with them in their improvement. 

157. Bengal: Educational Eesulta in 1882-—^ have reviewed at 

considerable length the Bengal system, because in respect to the small grants by 
which its large numerical results axe obtained and in regard to its practical 
abandonment of the principle of training teachers in Normal schools, its advan- 
tages have often been contested. "We have therefore been anxious to show the 
merits claimed for it, and the approval which its development has received from 
the local authorities, The difficult task of incorporating the indigenous schools 
into the State system is one which we have recommended to the attention of 
the various Governments, and it will serve good purpose to explain upon what 
foundations the Bengal primary system is based. Our Becommendations 
given at the end of this Chapter will show in what respects we consider that 
that system requires improvement. It is only necessary here to conclude our 
review by offering a few remarks on the statistics for the year with which we 
are mainly .concerned. Excluding 2,709 indigenous schools with nearly 41,000 
pupils, which divided between them a grant of Us. 4,272 for the whole year, 
paid for the mere submission of returns, there Were in 1881-82, 898,389 children, 
male and female, who were receiving instruction in primary schools either 
maintained, aided, or inspected by the Department. This was an increase in 
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the school* aided under the various systems of about 125,000 children m a 
single year These numbers exclude the attendance in the primary c la«es of 
secondary schools But even so, the 51,778 schools thus brought into the 
State system of pnoniy education represent three different chases of institu. 
turn Of them only 28 are wholly maintained by Government, and arc sztu- 
atcd in backward tracts of country Each pupil educated m them cost public 
funds nearly Us 4 per annum The aided indigenous schools numbering 47 374 
were educating 835435 pupils, each of whom cost pubbc funds about 1 1 annas 
per annum They come under some one or other of the various systems of aid 
which have been described Besides the*e there Ttere 4,376 unaided schools 
attended by 62,038 pupils which m the words of the Provincial Report have 
been "cut out in the couTse of the year from the quarry of indigenous path- 
" salas, and hive either adopted the departmental standards or attended the 
pubbc examination'; without receiving any aid " The strength of the Bengal 
system lies in the aided indigenous schools, and we shall presently enquire 
mto the quality of instruction imparted in them But it may be mentioned 
hue that in 1S76 out of 338 000 pupils in such schools 110,000 could read 
eaij sentences in a printed book In 1882 out of more than 820,000 pupils 
316,558 could read It is to be remembered that the schools taken up mto the 
system are schools m which there is httle or no reading of a printed book, 
and that any considerable increase under that head makes a clear gam to the 
general instruction of the people 

1 58 North-Western provinces and Ondh • Primary System —It has 

been explained m Chapter II that primary education m the ^orth TTfttern Fro 
vmces began with an attempt to improve and multiply the indigenous schools 
which llr Thomason's enquiries, made between J 845 and 1830, showed to 
exi!>t in very considerable numbers throughout the Provinces Mr Thom- 
ason's general object was to distribute as evenly as possible a network 
of schools over the whole country His special object was, while preserving 
as far as j>ossible the traditional method of instruction, to make zt more 
practical, and so to enable the agricultural population to understand the 
rights assured to them under the settlements of the land revenue In the eight 
Districts selected for experiment tahsih schools at the head quarters of each 
tahsi dan were established is models, and a staff of inspecting officers or 
pargana and zila visitors as they were then called, was entertained The duty 
of the pargana visitors was '« to visit all the towns and principal villages m 
" their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what means of instruction are available to 
" the people Where there is no village school, they will explain to the people 
" the ad\autagss that would result from the institution of a school , thev will 
" offer their assistance m finding a qualified teacher and liiprowdim: books ic 
" "Where schools are found in existence, thev will ascertain the nature of tlic 
" instruction and the number of scholar* aud they will offer their assistance to 
the person conducting the school If this offer is accepted, the school will he 
entered on their list, the hoys will be examined and the more adxnriccd 
" scholars noted , impiuremertts in the coarse or mode of instruction will bo 
'* recommended, and such bookb as may be required will be procured Prizes 
* will be proposed for the mo>t deserving of the teachers or scholars, and Hie 
« power of -ranting free admissions to the tahsildan school be accorded 1 he 
zda visitor supervised the *ork of the pargana visitor,, testing 
of thou- reports, deciding on the bestowal of prize, recommended Jythe. , 
reporhng upon the cour.e of education folded in each class of >chonl *w 
tuning a°s far as possible the extent and nature of ^^^^^ 
to those of the upper clasps who didnot attend schools and acting as the depart- 
mental a .rent for the distribution and sale of school books 
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Tor four or fire years every effort ^as made by Mr II Stewart Hcid, the 
"\ isitor General and those under lum to carry out Mr lhomasons scheme 
The results, however wore roeagic the tahsili schools alone answering tie 
expectations entertained of them Moreover, during these Years another system 
of primary institution had been growing up llus system aiose out o£ an 
experiment made by Mr Alexander Collector of Muttra, upon the following 
plan ' A par gana being chosen it was ascertained bow many children of school 
' going age it numbered ^ hat revenue it pud, and what expense it could 
therefore bear A cluster of villages, some four or five was then marl ed out 
( and the most central of the villages fixed upon is the Bite of the school [termed 
halkabandi] The rate m aid originally varied a good deal m the different Dis 
tncts but ultimately the zamindais agreed to contribute towards education at 
the rate of one per cent on their land re\ enue Mr Alexander s idea was quicUy 
caught up by other Collectors in 1853 Agra Bareilly, Etah Etnwah Mam 
puri JIuttra and Shahjahanpur all had 1 certain number of hall abandi 
■ schools and at the close of 1854 theie were about 17 000 boys receiving educa 
tion m them * Vi ith the increase and success of these schools the indigenous 
schools gradually fell more and more into the 1 ackground and before many 
years the recognised system of primaiy education consisted of the tabsili or what 
would now be called mid He vernacular and the halkabandi or primary schools 
The teachers m both received fixed salaries the cost of the tahsili schools 
being borne directly by Go\ernment and that of the halkabandi schools by 
the one per cent cess on the revenue which at first voluntary was m a few 
years made compulsory In 1 87 1 there were 4 307 departmental primary schools 
attended by 148 126 pupils while 143 aided primary institutions were giving 
instruction to about 5 000 children Meanwhile the numerous indigenous 
schools continued to exist but were left almost entirely to thems^lvc^ In 
addition to this cause of complaint against the system it was urged that the 
halkabandi schools tried to imitate tl e tahsili schools and ^ere rising above the 
requnenients of the masses while the adoption of Urdu m the place of Hindi 
afforded a further ground f 01 dissatisfaction in many parts of the Province 

159 North-Western Provinces and Oudh Progress of primary 

Education — That these complaints were not without some foundation in<iy 
be inferred from the results shown in the two comparative statements printed 
towards the beginning of this Chapter The statements indicate an absence of 
such piogress between 187 1 and 1S82 as may be found throughout the rest of 
India m the school attendance of primaiy schools After pioper allowance has 
been made for the primary elisses of secondary schools, there were m 1871 
more than 153 000 children in the public primary schools of this Province — an 
attendance far m advance of Madras and of the Punjab and not far behind 
Bombay But after the lapse of 1 1 years we find tliat both the Southern and 
the Western Presidencies have far outstripped the Northern Piovince In 
1881 82 there were 213 238 pupils in x^nmary schools maintained 01 aided by 
the Department m the ftorth Western Piovinces and Oudh while in Madras 
with a far smaller pop tbtion there were more than 360 600 and m Bombay, 
with only half the population o£ the Noithern Province there were nearly 
332 700 m similar schools In no other Provmce of India was the percentage 
of pupils m primary schools to the male population so low being only 89 
percent in the ft orth Western Proymces and Oulh against 26m Bombay 
and 22m Midras The contrast which these figuies afford n-vtuially leads 
us to enquire into the causes assigned for them It has been alleged tint 
the poverty of the ngncultuial classes sufficiently accounts for the back- 
ward state of primary education and it is true tl at up to 1S77 78 a year 
of general sickness and distress the attendance in public primary schools 
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steadily increased every year. The losses of that and the follows T eirs 
have not yet been wholly iecovered There can be no question that tin 
filling off m recent ycais was due to famine and its subsequent effects, but, 
on the other hand, it may be noted that m the Decern, where the famine of 
1S76-78 was of longer duration and probably 9/ rven greater severity, the 
primary schools are filled, and the progress of education has been resumed 
The losses of the famine yeais have been more than made good, and the average 
attendance in a Bombay school is 62 as against 36 in the Northwestern 
Provinces Moreover, the Bombay agriculturist nays school fees, while in Oil 
Northern Province, free msti notion is grv en to the cess payers Again it has 
been alleged that at one time the halkabandi schools made an inj uaicious attempt 
to imitate the tahsih schools, and several of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Commission considei the piesent course too ambitious and unsuited for practical 
purposes , but in the opinion of the Provincial Committee, the foimei charge at 
any rate cannot now be sustained Some other explanation must, theiefore, he 
sought for the want of elasticity m the system of primary instruction m the 
IS 01th "Western Piovinces It seems that there has been a deviation from the 
original policy initiated by Mr Ihomason with the full appioval of the Court 
of Directors The indigenous schools have remained altogethei outside the 
oiganised system, and for many jears past they have leceived no assistance or 
encouragement f 10m the Dcpaitment let the feelmgof a large proportion 
of those hose ltisure and means permit of their providing for the education 
of their children, is still in favour of the indigenous system , while the number 
of those families who accept the departmental type of school, and at the 
same time are able to spare their childien fiom manual labour, has nearly 
reached its limit In Bombay, the popularity of the dcpaitmcntal schools is 
proved by the annual increase of pupils attending tFiem, hut in the North- 
Western Provinces the attendance in the halkabandi schools exhibits no similar 
progress "Wo shall hereafter enquire into the subjects taught and the quail 
fications of masters in halkabandi schools , we shall also consider the powers 
entiusted to local committees and the financial an augments for primary edu- 
cation. It is sufficient here to state that in our opinion the encouragement of 
indigenous schools would have led m the North "Western Provinces to the same 
development and progress winch have been found m the rest of India to mark 
the history of education betireen 187J and 1S82 

160 Punjab : Primary System —The Punjab system was intended to be 
a combination or the systems of Bengal and of the North-AVestern Provinces 
Prom both it borrowed the organisation of the high school with its piovision for 
primary classes, and fiom the latter the halkabandi school But the circle 
system was soon abandoned, and schools were established without any exact 
reference to the theoiy of equal geographical distribution In 1854 the Local 
Government declared it to be their "intention to impart sound elementary 
" knowledge in the vernacular and to give every village tonghout the land its 
» elementary school " But at the same time they recognised the fact tint a 
provision of 24 Jakbs of rupees would be required for the extension of a really 
national system of education, and that more than one generation must pass 
away before any such sum could be realised It seems P^ahle tha »™ 
progress towaids realising the extension of such a sj stem m.ght lmc been 
Loaned byTncorWatmg ^indigenous schools ^?S7^ ,, ^^ 
mary eduction and by improving their methods V, e have already expressed 
» Chap^III our dVnt from one of our 

different view At any rate that policy was ^ ^^» nd ^ 

eope with the ignorance of the masses unl has c£to! 

succeeded It may be admitted that the want of adequate funds Has cicaicu 
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put of these difficulties Thus in 1869 about 300 primary schools were abolish, 
cd Tvitli a view to raising the salaries of teachers in those which were retained. 
The total of primary schools which stood at 1,884 in 1867 amounted to only 1,524 
on March 31st, i8St. During this period the total expenditure on education 
from all sources had increased, according to the statement of the Provincial 
Committee, from lis, 8,66,766 in the former year to IK I3*9 2 *534 in 1880-81. 
Tor although the municipalities in the Pun jib arc exeep Homily liberal to wank 
education, and though tho primary school fund rests upon the solid basis of local 
rates, still it has never been the practice in the Pun jib to make any alignment 
from provincial revenues to primary vernacular schools. On the contrary, the 
cost of subordinate inspection and other charges formerly borne by provincial 
revenues have been thrown upon the fundi administered by local committees; 
and, as in the North-Western Provinces, even the local fund is subject to appro- 
priations for famine and other Public Works before it reaches the local com- 
mittee. Another explanation of the comparative unpopularity of tho Fun jib 
schools has been found by certain witnesses in the inclusion of Persian as a 
part of the primiry school course. A still more frequent cause of complaint 
urged against the departmental schools is the preference given to Unla instead 
of the Hindi and Punjabi vernaculars. Tho vernacular of ft large proportion 
of the population of the Province is Punjabi, or Hindi in its various forms and 
it is urged that the departmental schools do not make adequato provision for 
teaching these dialects, and that they employ Urdu too exclusively as the 
medium of instruction. On tho other hand, it is represented that it was quite 
natural that the Department should at the outset adopt Persian and Urdu. 
Throughout the territories of the Muhaminadan Kings of Delhi, Persian was 
used as tho language of official correspondence, and its position became so firm- 
ly established that it remained the language of the Courts during tho Sikh rule, 
hostile though that rule was to every form of Muhammadan supremacy. When 
the Court of Directors desired that the vcrnicular should be substituted for the 
classical language, Persian, the change to Urdu afforded the most easy transi- 
tion The great bulk of the indigenous schools teach Arabic, Persian, or Urdu, 
and it is therefore urged that ths Department wisely conformed its course to 
that o! the existing schools. Urdu is still the language of the British Courts 
of law, and while it remains so it will naturally find a place in the public pri- 
mary schools, Whether tho circumstances of tho Province have now altered, 
is a more difficult question to decide. There is a largo party who would like 
to see Urdu replaced by Hindi, But tho choice of a vernacular is as much an 
administiative as an educational question, and therefore it is one on u hich the 
Commission have hesitated to pronounce an opinion* In no other Province of 
India has the choice of a vernacular constituted so great a difficulty ; and the 
advocates of the local language or dialect, which has been displaced or excluded 
from the school course, have been loud in their complaints against the Depart- 
ment* It is a question which in our opinion can only be practically determined 
by local boards, and wo have framed a Recommendation accordingly. We only 
notice the subject here, as it accounts in some measure for tho obstacles against 
which the primary schools of the Punjab hare had to contend, For these and 
other reasons, primary schools have not increased in the Punjab as they have in 
the adjoining Provinces, There were, however, 102,867 pupils in 1,827 primary 
schools on 31st March 1S82. Of these schools 1,549 departmental and 

278 were aided. Thus the attendance in 18S2 fell far short of that which 
existed in Bombay or in the North^Vestern Provinces in 1871, On tho other 
hand, it appears that in 1870-71 there were 1,755 schools in the Province 
maintained or aided by the State which were attended by 69497 pupils. 
These figures would at least show that primary education in the Punjab, if it 
has not advanced as rapidly as elsewhere, has yet not been entirely stationary. 
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A constable number of the Government schools, and the great majority 
of aided primary schools, are attached to English schools for secondary 
education, of which they form a preparatory department. These schools are 
situated in the large towns. Of the rest of the schools included in the pri- 
mary system, some are converted indigenous schools, others axe only branches 
of vernacular schools for secondary instruction, and about one-half the whole 
number arc purely primary schools chiefly established by the Department 
Judged by the proportion of the population at school, it seems that, with 
the exception of that of the North-Western Provinces, the State system of 
primary education in the Punjab has been the least successful in India. 
"While moro than s£ per cent, of tho male population are at school in Bombay 
and Bengal, -91 per cent, only are so provided for in the Punjab, Of the 
Hindus and Sikhs, about rs per cent, in each case are at school, whilst only 
•63 per cent, of the male Muhammadan population attend the schools recog- 
nised by the Department. 

161. The Central Provinces: Primary System.— The Central Provinces, 

embracing an area of 84,000 square miles with a population of nearly ten mil- 
lion 1 !, bonier on Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the Noith-Westexn Provinces. 
Seventeen per cent, of their population spoak Marathi, the chief vernacular of 
the Bombay Presidency ; 53 per cent, speak Hindi, the chief language of the 
North-West em Piovinces and the Districts of Bengal that adjoin them ; 8 per 
cent, speak the dialects of the aboriginal races known as Gondi and Rhondi ; 
and 6 per cent, speak Uriya and Telugu, the vernaculars of Orissa and of the 
neighbouring distiicts of Madias. As the educational history of the Provinces 
dates only fiom 1 86 i, their policy has naturally borrowed something from all 
the systems which obtained in the adjoining Provinces. Trom the Noith- 
Western Provinces, the Central Provinces borrowed the village school system of 
3Ir. T homason as well as the 1 per cent, school cess, w liich -was raised to 2 per 
cent. o[ the rental shortly after the formation of the Province ; from Bombay 
it has largely adopted its system of internal mechanism and its standards of 
examination ; while from Bengal it has derived tho theory, advocated xn that 
Province long before it T\as put into practice, of incorporating indigenous 
schools and working upon the basis of private enterpnse Judged by the sta- 
tistics whether of Bombay or of Bengal the progress made has been remarkably 
slow, but it is necessary to remember the poverty and scantiness of its popula- 
tion ; its early history, which like that of Bombay was a history of general 
disorder and diwnganisation; and the confusion of tongues which results from 
the use of so many different languages and dialects With slender funds and 
a wcik indigenous system to work upon, the Department has neveitlieless 
made fair progress. The indigenous schools wherever tbey could be found 
bave been incorporated into its system and gradually improved. The depart- 
mental schools havo been increased in numbers and associated with vdlage 
school committees on the plan adopted in Bombay. In addition to these two 
agencies the Department has encouraged the creation of new schools by private 
enterprise. In doing so, it has relied somewhat too much upon the enthusiasm 
of a particular officei or his influence over the village headmen. In fact it is 
one of the rules of administration in the Central Provinces that « every -B*- 
" trict officer is expected to see that the schools are well filled with pup* l 
We have referred elscwhexe to the bad effects of offi cial pressure ; and a hongh 
it helped at tho outset to overcome some of the difficultjes with wh* 1 the De- 
partment in a backward Province was called upon 0 deal, 
may he traced in the felling off of aided schools which we sba H «^t«£ 
Xn .871 there were 79 5 departmental primary schools, and 1,091 aided or 
inspected institutions which were together educating 7 6,399 P*P^ 1883 
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tho aided and inspected schools hid fallen to 454 with about 22,000 pupils, 
while the Government schools had risen to 894 nith 55*745 P u I nls But 
the aided and inspected schools mo strong and progressive institutions In 
Bengal tlid average attendance at an aided school is 17 pupils, while m the 
Central Provinces it is 51 M r ith such an attendance even a sniill grant per 
head aiTords substantial assistance to the manager In Bengal the contnbu 
tion from puhhc funds gnen to an aided prnnarj school on account of each 
boy avenges less than 11 annas, in the Central Provinces it is double that 
sum, bo that while the avenge grant made to each -school in Ucngal is about 
Its 12 a year, m the Central Trounces it is about Its 70 The percentage of 
Huhamnudans at elementary schools is, with tho exception or the llaidarahad 
Assigned Districts, tho largest lit India, being neirlj 4 per cent of the male 
Jluhammadan population The percentage of Hindus is grc iter than in the 
North Western Trounces But upon the hrgc abori^in il population the Depart 
ment has hitherto made no impression at all ihe decrease of aided schools is 
ascribed to the backwardness of tho people, the collapse of premature endeavours 
to stimulate local effort, and general! j to the weakness oT pm ate enterprise. The 
small increase of departmental schools is attributed to unnt of funds and the 
widespread ignorance and superstition of the popukat ion Altogether a great 1m 
provement and advance is required before pnmarj education can overtake the 
masses Ihe percentage of the male population at public priman schools is lanrcr 
than m the North Western Frounces and the Punjab being i 5 per cent , hut 
on the other hand both those Provinces lmc a large system of indigenous schools 
awaiting incorporation into tho State svstem whilst in the Central Prounccsthc 
outer circle no longer exists It is therefore an interesting problem, vihich 
patience and experience can alone solve, whether tho direct instrument- 
ality of Government must henceforth, as was the ease in Bombay, be mainly 
relied upon for the further extension of primary education, or whether continued 
efforts to rely on private enterprise will succeed as they have succeeded m 

1 32 Assam : Frzmary System — TAv? Jraforf #f £$?szn fras k&xsd 

with that of Bengal until 1874 The greater part of tho early history of its 
primary education has therefore been already described under tho account 
given of Bengal The systems of the two Provinces are so far identical that 
primary education in each is based on private effoit But in Assam tho great 
majority of the aided schools aie new creations, and were not adopted from 
the pre existing indigenous system They ha\c been called into existence 
by the stimulus of the ^rant in aid system This is tho natural result of 
offering substantial assistance In Assam the average annual contribution 
from public funds for each boy in aided institutions is nearly lis 2, of which 
Be 1 9 is borne by local rates In 1879 tho Assam Local Rates Regulation 
was passed, under which an allotment from the rates may be made for the 
construction of school houses, the maintenance of schools, the training of 
teachers, and the establishment of scholarships In other respects, besides 
the liberality of its aid the Assam system now differs largely from the 
Bengal system. Great attention is paid to the training of teachers and the 
improvement of their method of instruction The schools are divided into 
two classes, lower vernacular (or upper primary) and pathsahts (or lower 
primary schools) Grants in aid to primary schools viere up to 1876 limited 
to Rs 5 per mensem In 1876 the maximum allowance was raised from 
Rs 5 to Rs 6, except m the District of Sylhct, where the original maximum 
was retained In special cases for hill tubes a grant up to Rs 10 per mensem 
may be sanctioned Tor tols and maktabs only a scheme of payment by 
results was introduced m 1SS0 81, but as yet with little result The Benzol 
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plan of granting aid by payment foi results has never been tried m Assam 
proper, and the Inspector considers that its introduction m the form in which 
it is carried out in Bengal would result in closing most of the struggle 
primary schools which hare been brought into existence ° ° 

163 Coorg Primary System —In the small Province of Cooig Tvhich 

wis annexed in 1834 early steps were taken to estihlisb Government schools 
Tho direct agency of Government has continued to supply the wants of the 
people without any attempt to incorporate the indigenous system and with 
very little effort to stimulate private enterprise In 1871 the Government of 
India in pursuance of their general policy which has aheady been fully de 
scribed, uigtd upon the attention of the Chief Commissioner the need for 
extending primary education by means of a local cess The village headmen 
proposed the rem al of the plough tax, which was a rate levied on each plough 
varying from tliree to four annas according to the classification of the sod 
The proposal was sanctioned as being in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, and the tax yields about Rs 5 220 a year As a necessary complement 
to the h» y of a local educational rite, the village headmen were consulted 
regarding the control of the schools, and village school committees weie 
appointed in 1873 to assist m promoting attendance and in supervising the 
management of the institutions By these measures primary education has 
made some progiess, and whereas there were only 1 541 pupils at elementary 
State schools m 1871, there were 3069 on jist Alarch 188" attending 57 
Government and 3 aided schools J* early 5 per cent of the Native Christian 
male population and 3 per cent of the male Hindu population attend these 
schools The whole male population of Coorg amounts to onlv 100 439 of 
whom 3 per cent are at primary schools 

164 Haadarabad Assigned Districts Primary System —These Dis 

tricts separated hy mountain harriers from the Central Provinces on the north 
and from the Nizam s Dominions on the south are open on the west to the 
Bombay Presidency and on the east to the Central Provinces They have 
borrowed their system puncipally from Bombay, but have also attempted in 
later jears, after the example of the Cential Provinces to encourage the in 
digenous schools Their primary schools ai e supported by contributions from 
a local cess which is applied to works of local utihtv For such works a cess 
is levied on the land revenue to the amount of 7^ per cent of which one fifth 
is assigned for education To this assignment a contribution from the revenues 
of the Province is added, but owing to a peculiar system of account the Pro 
vmcial grant appears to be larger and thelocal fund contribution Ipss thin they 
really are The education fund created by the combination of provincial and 
local contributions is not administered as it 1* in Bombay by local committee:,, 
but it is distributed by the revenue officers who are primarily responsible for 
the management of the elementary schools The progress made in the en 
couragement of indigenous schools may be inferred from the following stalls 
tics In 1871 there were -97 primary schools with 10 223 pupils all of which 
were Government schools On 31st March i88s the Government schools had 
increased to 467 with 27 844 F*pd* while tl ere were 209 aided schools with 
4212 pupils? Li *o 7 schools unamed but under mspe eta « "ttaided by 
2 6 73 pupils The population of these Districts is 2 67- 673 and 2 5 of the 
m ale ^nidation are at school The Muhammadans are well represented m 
the school attendance, but the large aboriginal population ■«^3££ 
remams entirely uneducated It is alleged that the 

inferior to th/ Government schools and not so popular It ^^"^J 
be noticed that the average grant mad. to each male pupil in an aided chool 
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is only T2 inms pre imrtim which is not mucU more liberal thin the rafr 
given in Bengil, and oontrnt* unfivounbU awth tint in Assim md the 
Central Province* to which the satisfactory results noticed in i previous para 
graph nrc attributed 

165 Statistics of Primary Education for all India— Under the 

various prouncnl s\s>tc ns uhich Imp been describ 1, there were in iSSi Sz in 
the public pi imiiy schools of Indn w ith w Inch our lit port is concerned, 2,061 ,541 
pupils receiung instruction 111 82,916 recognised institutions 'Urns 1 02 jw 
cent of the entire population in the nine Trounces rcucwod were under 
instruction, or if the school going population of both sexes ho estim ited at 15 
per cent cf the whole population then 6 78 percent ot them were at pnman 
schools But thc^o figun s do not tike into account the pnnnrj clashes of 
higher schools in Bengal and Assmi which wire gum.; instruction to about 
100 000 pupil* nor yet the attendance in the indigenous elementary schools out 
side the Stile sjstun, for which in cstimito is gi\cn in pimgnph 1 18, Chiptcr 
III Assuming tint altogether there were some 2 520 000 pupiK under primary 
instmction m 1881 82, this estimate, which 19 the most hhcral tint we ire 
justified in making, would give onlv 8 29 per cent of the populition of school 
going ngo in the pnmiry schools or classes of Indn m tint ^car If igim the 
mile populition he separated from the fcmale > then there were under pnmiry 
instruction 15 48 per cent of the male school going population, and 81 of the 
femilc school going population , while 12 ^5 of the mile children and So of the 
temile weie in the primary schools recognised hy the btate In this Hst 
diss of schools contiming 2,061,541 pupils of both sexes nLirl} 1,600,000 
were Hindus 374 560 Muhammidans and 41,600 Satire Christians But for 
our present purpose 1 more unportint clissiQcation of the pupils under in* 
struction in schools recognised by the Dt pirtmcnt \ullsbow that 663 915* or 33 2 
per cent , were in Government institutions 1,141,844, or 55 4 per cent , in aided 
bchools whether indigenous or conducted on Europem methods while 255*782, 
or 1 2 4 per CLnt were muniided schools under regular inspection, miny of which 
are reilly departmental schools in Native Stitcs Tor further details we must 
refer to GencialTahlcs 2 a, 2 b and 2 c, which will be found at the end of this 
Report But we ehill conclude our review of the provincial sj stems of pnmarj 
education in India hy stitmg the Recommendations which we offer on this pirt 
of the subject under discuss on 

166 Recommendations regarding Systems of State primary Educa- 
tion — Our review his sho^n tint foi many 5 Lais the cause of pumirj educa 
turn hid to struggle against the theory descubed as that of "downward 
"Attrition" lhe contest was prolonged up to dites varying in different Pro- 
vinces of Indn TUe comparative neglect of the education of the masses mthe 
Native States of India shows that their claims ire even jet inadequitely 
lecogmsed hy natne society Under these circumstances, and as it is pro 
bable that henceforth the admmistrition of primary education will largclv 
devolve on local committees, we think it desirihle that the policy upon wlueh 
the British Government has acted since 1871 should be reaffirmed We there 
fore express our conviction that while evert/ branch of education can justly 
claim the fostering care of the State, %i is desirable, tn the present cu cum 
stances of the country, to declaie the elementary education of the masses, 
tts provision^ extension, and improvement, to te that part of } e educational 
system to tokirh the strenuous efforts of He State sjoi Id vow be directed tnasttll 
larger measure than heretofore In order to weenie full pmcticil attention to 
this important declaiation of policy, to which further reference will he 
made in considering expenditure on primary education, we shall in pin 
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graph 216 consider the financial arrangements which will best adrmco the 
object in w We shall also, in considering the subject of leguhtion in 
Chapter XI, repeat and discuss a further Recommendation w inch we unani- 
mously adopted That Becommendation was that an attempt le made to 
secure the fullest possible provision for an extension of primary education It 
legislation suited to the circxtnstattces of each Province If adequate financial 
provision is secured and the hearty co operation of local boards obtained, tho first 
question that will present itself to tho authorities entrusted with the task of 
diffusing primary education will he the choice of tho agency by which the work 
is to be done We have discussed at length the advantages claimed for the de- 
partmental system, and* shown to what extent the direct instrumentality of Gov- 
ernment has hitherto been relied on in various parts of India We may repeat 
the eiution contained m the Despatch of 1859 " It is olnious tint no general 
''scheme of popular education could he framed which would be suitable for oil 
" parts of India " The history of the progress of education under the different 
Local Governments forbids any general condemnation of any of the various sys- 
tems in force, which have produced on the whole satisfactory results As 
remarked by the Government of India m 1881, " these systems being the outcome 
'* of long experience must necessarily vary with local circumstances and local 
" requirements, and it would be unreasonable to seek uniformity at the cost of 
" hindering their further development, or of rendering them unsuitable to the 
"particular Circumstances of the Provinces in which they have grown up ' 
We have therefore carefully avoided any Recommendations which could he 
interpreted as advocating any centralised control in the matter of primary 
education, or the wholesale alteration of any existing system At the same time 
wo may remark that arguments which at tho outset induced Government to rely 
mainly on its own direct efforts, lose, except in the case of neglected castes or 
of backward Districts, much of their force when once a solid foundation has 
been laid for tho diffusion of primary education We are therefore unanimous 
in pressing upon tho attention of those Tronncea such as Bombay, the £*orth 
Western Provinces, and the Punjab, which ha\e almost exclusively directed their 
attention to Government schools, the following Becommendation that tchere 
indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and improving them he recognised 
as an important means of extending eLmentary education There are several 
Provinces, of which the most important is Bengal, ulnch do not require to 
be reminded of the permanent advantages of eliciting private enterprise , but 
our renew of their systems of aiding indigenous schools Ins <;u£rgcstcd the 
Ilecommenditmns given m Chapter III, namely, " tint 1 steady and gradual 
"improvement 111 such schools be aimed at with as little immediate inter 
" ference with their personnel or curriculum as possible " and " that special 
" encouragement bo afforded to their masters to undergo training or to bring 
" their relatives and probabl e successors under regular training " If mdi genous 
schools are to be improved, it is necessary tint the inspecting staff should be 
strong The number of Sub Inspectors in Bengal has been largely increased 
sinco 1872, and every indigenous school recognised by the Department is m 
spectcd either by one of the 173 Bub Inspectors or by a chief guru, * ho i< a 
superior indigenous schoolmaster But since it is obviously impotable for the 
173 Sub Inspectors to examine m sitn a very large number of the aided indi- 
genous schools/it has been found necessary to supply their place for ■ P arp« 
of local inspect on by the agency of chief gurus Both ig™e. hare their m 
but with tCE/ond increasing number of indtgenoo. schools requiring 
mspechon » Bengal it is absolutely necessary in our opinion tc ► niflke , 
large addition to the regular inspecting <taff In us »t Kepori on Pubhc 
Instruction the Director has remarked that « it ma> bo broadl) assumed that 
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« if the number of Sub-Inspectors in those Districts in illicit primary schools 
« abound were doubled and even quadrupled, it would still be impossible 
"to secure such frequent inspection of pathsalas as would seem to bo 
" required " If the indigenous schools are to be incorporated into the State 
system, it is essential that the Government, which can afford them very 
little assistance in money, should at least provido sufficient inspection. The 
examinations under the Bengal system are conducted at central gatherings, 
and we have already stated the objections which seem to bo involved in &uch a 
plan* To meet tho deficiencies of the system we recommend that examinations 
by inspecting officers be conducted as far as possible in situ, and all primary 
schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in situ. Of the different systems 
of aid we have already given a brief notice, and in Chapter VIII their 
advantages will be more fully discussed, "We therefore content ourselves with 
stating without further comment our Recommendation that as a general rule 
aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent accordhig to the results of 
examination ; but an exception be made in the case of schools established in 
backward districts or tender peculiar circumstances which may be aided under 
special rides. By the qualifying expression "to a large extent" wo mean to 
include, in our definition of the result system recommended by us, such a system 
as is being tried in Madras and Assam, where a salary grant is given more 
or less dependent on the efficiency of a school as tested by results. On the 
importance of providing Normal schools and various other matters we have 
passed specific Recommendations, which will find a more appropriate place in 
subsequent portions of this Chapter, 

167* Methods of Registration of Attendance.— It can readily be under- 

stood that in Provinces where the schools are mainly departmental and the 
schoolmasters are Government servants receiving fixed salaries, there can be no 
general inducement to falsify the returns* unless a school is bad and tho master 
wants to deceive his superior officer* But even in this case the difficulty of falsi- 
fying registers is to a considerable extent checked by a bomparatively strong 
inspecting staff, and by the independent agencies of school committees and Heve- 
nueO^ceis. In Madras where ike great bulk of the schools are sided^ special 
and stringent rules regarding registers are contained in the Result Code. In* 
specting schoolmasters, Deputy Inspectors, Inspectora, and finally Local Fund 
Boards, constitute a chain of supervision which tend^s to secure accuracy in the 
returns, and instances of fraud seldom occur* "When they do, a prompt example 
is made, and the offending schoolmaster is deprived of the whole or a part of his 
result grant. In Bombay, and in the Central Provinces, in addition to the 
agencies described as existing in Madras, there is a further check upon the 
schoolmasters which might perhaps be adopted with advantage in other Provinces 
of India, at any rate for departmental schools. Under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay it is " considered part of the regular duty of an Assistant 
" Collector to visit a considerable number of primary schools and to report, 
" on forms issued by the Education Department, the results of his inspection* 
"The mamlatdars and mahalkaris " (senior native revenue officers) "should visit 
" every school in their charge for the purpose of reporting on such matters as 
" the condition of the buildings, the use or abuse of the free list, the number of 
"boys present as compared with the number on the register, and the tmth of any 
u complaints against the master." In addition to these safeguards there are 
village school committees attached to each school, whose business it is to record 
in a book kept for the purpose the results of their frequent inspections, Lastly, 
it is a common practics in We stern India for the native Judges on circuit, native 
, pleaders and other professional or private men who are travelling, to visit the 
village schools en route, and record their remarks in the visitors* book. Under 
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this system the registers of village schools are believed to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy and hardly a single case of fraud, except in Sind, has been reported for 
many years. In Bengal the annual returns are ordinarily collected at appointed 
centres "by the Sub-Inspectors, whose means of checking false statements con- 
sist in a reference to their notes made at visits in situ and at gatherings of the 
pathsalas. It is stated in the Provincial Report that " there is no temptation to 
*' give in false returns, as there are no capitation grants for numbers on the roll.'* 
On the other hand, the area of inspection is admitted to be too vast for adequate 
supervision. In reviewing the last Report on education the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed his hope that it will in future be possible to attach greater statistical 
value to the returns of primary instruction. "Recent disclosures make the Lieute- 
" nant-Governor glad to think that in the Local Government Boards a means 
" will be found for closer supervision than at present exists over the class of chief 
" gurus and Sub-Inspectors who are now responsible for the submission of these 
"returns." In the North-Western Provinces it is admitted that perfect honesty 
has not yet been secured, and must not be expected, but on the whole the 
returns are considered fairly trustworthy. In the Punjab it is the business of 
all inspecting officers to examine the registers of attendance, and to ensure as 
far as possible that the entries are genuine. It is, however, stated that in 
village schools there is some laxity. In the Central Provinces part of the 
Bombay system of inspection has been introduced, and the Inspector General 
reports that in village schools the visits of the tahsildars, deputy tahsildars, as 
well as the Inspectors and other officers, afford an adequate check against fraud. 
But he adds that though in a remote village a master may submit false returns 
for a time, his detection is ultimately certain. In Assam the Inspector considers 
that the registers checked by his subordinates are generally honestly kept and 
trustworthy, though instances have occurred of gurus filling them in from 
memory. In Coorg the inspecting officers aided by village committees are 
said to keep sufficient check over the masters' returns. In the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts a clear line of distinction is drawn between departmental 
and aided primary schools. The registers in the former are considered trust- 
worthy, but in the latter it is said that " the very existence of the indigenous 
"schools is only reported once a year, and the statistical information supplied 
"cannot be relied upon." 

168. SdlOOl Accommoaation.-Inthe matter of school buildings as well 
as of methods of registration, there is also a broad distinction between depart- 
mental and aided schools. The contrast is most marked between the depart- 
mental system of Bombay and the indigenous system of Bengal. In the 
Bombay Provincial Report it is stated that there are 688 substantially built 
school-houses in the British districts and 37* m the Sudatory States of the 
Northern Division alone, which have together cost more than 37 lakhs. Besides 
these there were 560 houses built after the country fashion of less lasting 
materials, whilst 2,530 were private houses or temples lent to the Department. 
Thesehool-houses are being improved as far as funds will permit. In Bengal it 
is stated that « School accommodation does not as yet form a very 
"point for consideration in this country, the climate F™^JjL<^^ 
"except during the rains, to sit out in the open air. Of the 5° .788 schools, 
"6,545 have houses of their own, are a^ommodated ren^ *eem tho 

"houses of other people, and 987 «e hehV under the shelter of ^ In 
Mad^s, school ac Jmnfodation for «■* » ^ £ ^ ofthe 

An open p V al t or raised verandah facing the street, is atnon 1 
Places provided. Sometimes a dark room -^^^^ 
night often does duty for a school-room by day. Inspec un„ 
frequently hold their examinations under a tree. Where, however, local board* 
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and municipalities hare schools, there is generally fair and sometimes good 
accommodation- In the Nortii-TVcstcm Provinces school-bouses are either 
Government huildings on a more or less uniform plan prescribed by the Public 
Works Department ; or rented buildings ; or sheds or other accommodation lent 
hy zamindaxs. The houses answer their purpose fairly * ell, and light and ven- 
tilation are sufficient. In the Punjab also, where the system of primary educa- 
tion is chiefly departmental, constant attention is pnid* to the subject, and it 
is stated that the tendency is to build more expensive houses than are 
really required. In the Central Provinces the Government school-houses 
aro built on a standard plan. They are said to ho durable and cheap. A 
school-house for 60 pupils costs lis. 600. It is a tiled building built of 
hrick and lime. If the village or town committee wish for a more imposing 
structure, they must obtain subscriptions to its cost. In Assam the houses 
are of the rudest description, consisting simply of posts and a thatch, while 
in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts more ambitious flat-roofed structures have 
heen planned by the Public Works Department- 1 hey arc said to be expen- 
sive, and in the Provincial Report the expense is justified by the argument 
that the village school-house ought to he the hest building in the village— a 
really suitable and permanent structure. ft Such a building well furnished is 
f f in itself an education both for the villagers and their children, and should 
" outlast successive generations/' On the whole, then, it may ho said that 
proper school accommodation for Government schools is generally provided, 
while in Bombay and in the Ilaidarabad Assigned Districts very great attention 
is paid to the subject. On the other hand, the school-houses of the aided 
schools in country villages are very indifferent, frequently mere cattle-sheds or 
corners of houses, while in some cases the shade of a tree supplies the wants of 
the pupils until the monsoon closes the sylvan echool-hou^es for four months. 
After some discussion we arrived at the following Recommendation, that for 
primary schools f school-house* ond furniture should he of the simplest and most 
economical kind. Local authorities must attach to the phraso *« economical" 
whatever interpretation considerations of the climate and of the permanency 
of the institutions may justify. "We are not in favour of spending local funds 
on architectural effects, but on the other hand cow-sheds or the precarious 
shade of trees afford an obviously insufficient accommodation even for Indian 
chddren. In Bombay, the expenditure upon school-houses is very largely in 
excess of that which is found necessary in other Provinces, and it seems to us 
that it would be advisable to reduce it- TUo provision made in the Central 
Provinces appears to be well adapted for all purposes. 

169, School Apparatus and Libraries, — Once again, the advantage is 
naturally on the side of the departmental schools in the matter of furniture 
and apparatus. In Madras the schools are ill-supplied, except of course the 
primary classes in higher schools. It has been suggested that in order to 
remedy the admitted defects m the indigenous and some of the aided schools, 
the managers should be compelled to spend a portion of the grant earned on the 
purchase of a board, maps, and slates. This, it is urged, would be a develop- 
ment of that policy of steady hut gradual improvement of method which is bo 
successfully carried out in the indigenous schools of Madras. But as such 
compulsion would interfere with the right of private managers to spend their 
grant at their discretion, the proposal has very properly not been enforced. In 
Bombay it is part of the system of making primary education thoroughly 
efficient and progressive that maps, boards, sand-glasses, and other necessary 
furniture should he invariably supplied. Por the larger town schools more 
apparatus is given; and to thefewschools which have adopted the Kindergarten 
system wall pictures are issued. Globes have heen supplied to the cess schools 
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that teach the higher standards, and several of the largest institutions have 
collections of mineral, botanical, and other natural objects collected by the boys 
themselves. A few schools in convenient localities have gardens* attached 
to them, and prizes are annually awarded for the three best in eacb District. 
Nearly every school is supplied with a library of some sort consisting of a set 
of the class books and books of reference. The town schools are also supplied 
with a monthly school paper. Most of the aided and inspected schools ha* a 
equipped themselves with similar furniture and apparatus. In Bengal the 
primary schools have little or no furniture, and of courso no libraries. The 
upper primary schools alone have a few benches and a stool for the teacher. 
They have also the necessary maps, a black-board, and a few books of reference. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab such furniture as is absolutely 
necessary is supplied, while in the Central Provinces and Berar the Department 
has generally furnished its schools on the Bombay scale. In Assam the school 
furniture consists of a chair, a table, and a few maps, but there arc no books. 
In the preceding paragraph -we have stated our Recommendation that " the 
furniture should be of the simplest and most economical kind/' but much has 
to be done before even this moderate provision is universally made. 

170. Standards of Instruction 'and Eesnlts of Examination — We 

give below a statement showing the results of primary school examinitions under 
the various standards prescribed in each Province of India. TVe shall afterwards 
explain in detail the standards adopted, and offer some remarks on tho varying 
results which the following Table discloses ; but we may mention hero that the 
figures for Bengal do not show the results of the District examinations for 
rewards under the payment by results system, since no fixed standards other 
than the scholarship standards are prescribed for the w hole Province. It is worth 
noticing how rapidly the number of those who pass examinations decreases in 
going from the lower to the higher standards. The proportion varies consider- 
ably in different Provinces, hut throughout India a large number of the pupils 
in primary schools leave school before they have received anything hU a 
complete elementary education. ( 
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171. Uniform Standard of Examination for primary Schools— 

We have already explained that the Government of India desired to obtain 
statistics from the several Provinces of India, with a view to enabling 
them to compare the progress made in different parts of the Empire. Ae- 
cordingly the proceedings of the Government of India, No. JL of the fth 
January 1879, laid down general regulations for primary education in the 
following four paragraphs : — 

(A) In primary schools shall be included all pupils who are under instruc- 
tion from the earliest stage up to the standard at which secondary education 
lrcgins ; this standard being marked by an examination to be called the upper 
primary school examination. 

(B) Primary schools shall consist of two divisions, the number of pupils 
in each division being shown in the returns— (r) the lower division containing 
pupils preparing for an examination to he styled the Jower primary school 
examination, and (2) the upper division consisting of pupils who have passed 
this standard. 

(C) The upper primary school examination shall be the qualifying test for 
admission to a course of study to extend over three years, and ending with the 
middle school examination. Candidates shall be required — 

(1) to read at Bight with fluency and intelligence a passage of ordinary 

difficulty from a book or newspaper in a vernacular language, or 
in the case of Europeans and Eurasians in the English language ; 

(2) to write a passage to dictation from the same ; 

(3) to work miscellaneous questions in arithmetic — the precise standard 

to be determined by the Local Government ; and 

(4) to pass an examination in at least one additional subject to be detcr- 

mined by the Local Government. 

(D) For the lower primary school examination candidates shall be required 
to read at sight with facility a moderately easy book in a vernacular language, 
to write to dictation from the same, and to -work sums in the first four rules of 
arithmetic, simple and compound, including easy miscellaneous questions. 

The Bombay Government and the Resident at Haidarabad complained 
from the first of their inability to force their Bysteni, which had developed 
with local wants far beyond this arbitrary definition of the upper primary 
standard, into the form required by the Supreme Government. In a letter to 
the Government of India, dated April 15th, 1879, the Bombay Government ex- 
pressed the belief that the Government of India did not desire to impose a 
material change in the educational system, by tho introduction of returns which 
were merely intended to record results in a more convenient shape, and they 
promised to select from their school examinations those which would corrc. 
spond with the examinations prescribed by the Supreme Government. On 
thU subject they called attention to a Bsport of their Director, who showed that 
the lower primary corresponded with Vernacular Standard H, and tho upper 
primary with Standard IV. With regard to the latter, the Director 
Upper Primary examination corresponds to Vernacular Standard IV, but by 
the definition qualifies for tho middle school course of three years. 
' no possibility of our fitting in our two most valuable Vernacular Standards V 
'and VI, the last of which qualifies for admission to the ™^J?*^ 
" tho public service. Here again the rules of the Government of L*ha neccs 
•white a reduction of our curriculum, and a renunciation of our second bifur 
'cation of stdt .hich has been found so suitable f^^^*** ' 
'managers/' The Bengal Government also objected to the orders of 
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Supreme Government on the following grounds- It was pointed out that in 
Bengal the course in primary schools and in tho primary classes of secondly 
schools was determined not by reference to an ultimate University standard, hut 
hy the requirements of those students whose education was to como to an end 
in the school or the class in which they ucre reading. Alternative standards 
were required hy the various needs oE the community, and the effect of the 
rules was to abolish them. As a special objection, it was urged that the pro- 
posed classification made no provision for the standard of the "lower vernacular 
u schools/' each of wHck included History, Geography t Euclid, and a hranch of 
physical science, and therefore went far heyond tho upper primary standard as 
now defined Tho force of these objections was admitted by the Government 
of India The same considerations havo induced us to recommend that the 
attempt to cany out the orders of January 6, 1879, be abandoned, and no 
endeavour made to force various and widely different systems into one shape 
Our Eecommendation is ihat the upper and lower primary examinations he 
not made compulsory tn any Trotince ; and its^ application is intended to he 
somewhat wide, as the course of our debates will show. It was first proposed, 
at our meeting of February 19th, 1883, that " the adoption of the upper and lower 
u primary examinations be not made compulsory on the Departments throughout 
te India, 0 The proposal was objected to* on tho ground that it was desirable to go 
much further than this, and to avoid imposing an identical course even on schools 
within the same Province. For a similar reason the proposal, that ** the upper 
f£ and lower primary examinations he not made compulsory on schools in any Pro- 
ts vince of India," was not carried, because it was held that the Eecommendation 
as given above was wide enough m its terms* not only to secure variety in every 
Province, but also to allow of it in the various classes of schools found in the 
same Province, Finally, a motion was made and strongly supported, to the 
effect that "the annual Keport* of Public Instruction should show a complete 
"record of the results of the departmental and public examinations held in each 
" Province " To this proposal objection was taken on the ground that the motion 
if carried might be used to impose on schools the same uniform tests which it was 
sought to abolish ; and that it was better to leave eaeh Local Government free 
to issue whatever orders were considered necessary. On the other hand, it was 
urged that in some Provinces these tests were popular with aided as well as with 
Government schools In this conflict of opinion the Commission, recognising 
the importance of leaving to every Province the largest independence and dis- 
cretion, decided against the motion, thinking it better to leave the original 
liecommendation sufficiently wide to cover all cases, 

172, Provincial Standards of Examination— Madras : Bombay : 

BengaL— The following summary will show how far thfc regulations of the Gov- 
ernment of India have been adopted in their entirety or modified in the different 
Provinces. In the case of the three largest Provinces we have placed the 
standards side by side in parallel columns, so as to afford an easy comparison. 
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The lower and upper primary standards in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal are as 
follows — D 



Bengal 



LOWER PRIMARY STANDARD 

(UstfALLT PASSED IT THE END OF THE PtfPlL 0 TEAK ) 



1 (o) Reading at tight with facility 
& moderately easy boot in 
a vernacular language 

(15 marks) 



J 



(5) Writing to dictation from the 
same boot 

(25 murks) 



Anthmet c — The first 4 rales 
simple and compound w th 
easy miscellaneous questions 
founded on them 

(40 marts) 



Head 

1 (a) Reading and explanation of 

the First and Second pe 
part mental Readers in the 
printed vernacular eharac 
fer 

(fl) The First Departmental Flei 
der 1 1 tl e script vernacu 
lar character 

M Eecilat on and explanat on of 
the poetical pieces 

( 00 marks) 

2 (a) "Writing to d ctut on in the 

pr nted and scr pt ven a 
cuJar characters an tasy 
pis TgecoE t. inin^ words of 
two or tl tee syllables 
[b) Copy writing (large hand) 

(100 marks) 

3 Ar tl metic— 

(a) The first 4 b mple rules 



[b) Mental Arithmetic on the 
native methods 

(100 marks) 



He-id. 

1 Teading — 

(a) A Vernacular adaptation of 
Chambers a Rudiments of 
Knowledge 

{b) Mannscnpta written in current 
baud 



Copy wnting 

(200 marks for head* 
I and 2) 



A B — In order to pass the puptl 
must obtain | of the maxim im 
number of marks in each of the 
above heads and \ of tl e aggre 
gate marks of the standard 



4 Geography — Boundaries 
mountains rivers chief 
towi s road*) rn Iwajrs itc 
$f t}& jtfJItttfor to hp 
pointed out on the map 

(50 marks) 

J} — In order to pas» the pupil 
wast ohtan } of the marks 
assisted to each *ub head and ^ 
of the toUl mark a of each head 



Arithmetic — 

(a) The first 4 rales simpe and 
compound 

(150 marks) 
(1) Mental Anthmet c on the 
native methods 

(150 marks) 
(c) Eaiar and zam ndan accounts 
and simple mensaration 

(150 marks) 

Cumngham s San tary Pn 
mer 

(100 mark*} 



2f B — In order to piss the pup 1 
must obtain } of the marks m 
ciich group of subjects and \ 
of the aggregate marks of tb* 
standard 



UPPER PRIMARY STANDARD 
(Usually r*ssEi> at the esd of X 5^ *» AB cqvxsk } 



Ctvtjmlsoty Subjects — 

I (a) Read ng at e ght with flaeney 
and mtell rt ence a passage 
of ordinary diffculty from a 
vernacular book or new* 
paper 

(15 marks) 



(e) Writing a passage to diet at on 
from the some 

(35 marks) 



Cfom$uUor$ Subjects — 

I fa) Read ne with explanst on and 
p*rsin n the Fifth De 
partmental E >ol mcloa ve 
of the Lessons on Elemen 
tary Physics and hatural 
History 
(5) Poetry 

(e) Eesd ng mmuBCTipt* written 
in good current band 

(lOO marks) 

* (a) Wr t *g (m the pr nted ftnd 
scr nt cl aracter) to d eta 
ton from the Read ng 

lb) Copy writing (current hand) 
* ' r (ioo marks) 



Compulsory Subjects — 



Vernacular language 

(100 marks) 
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r.rroux op the educvtiox coimissiov, 



[chat, it- 



Eft)***. 



Antlmriu?— (a) JWnctJon 
lb* Coot pound TUltrt mi 
^ ftl^ir traction* 

(40 m4rVt) 

(*) MtnUl Arithmetic appbed to 
tarn tnowtion* 



{to markt) 



C«^r»p^j— -Aha. 



(40 rc&rlf) 



JLnthmelti* 

(a) Vulffir Fnct*ooi ^mp 1 * 
UaU <l£ Three a.ud Sunntt. 
In teres 

(4) Mental Anttmetitf {campW) 
after tbe native method* p 
and haxar accounts 

(too marVi) 



II l starjet In with special 
reference to tin* Lntorj of 
lb tt rreTitice , Fhjaical and 
Tolmcal Gco^pliy of 
India t tnsp uf tl 0 District 
or frounce to le drawn 

(100 marli) 



Antiuneti 



(a) Valvar and Dm mil Irtetatt* 
and Simple I*roport*oti 



Ofttcna! S*bj*fti (anj two (nij b* 



\ < raimlir Fo* try — V wiU 

1 m*< of T*r*o f rom anj 
appmTed a ethology bJ topli 
parting 



1 



i Oetntnlary Dtamng tiz — 

(a) Frw bind drawing 

[b) Model and Obj«t 

drawing 

(r) Practical Gwtnetrj 



ttroinff frm tie N*ond 
anl oral tnti ■ too 

(45 rnirVi) 



orlh^tmr or iLf IJulorr 
cf tb* U ortd 



(jf> tnirki) 



lk^k or i^jj itaibf Primer 

(jptnirti) 



^ JJ —Id rr*rr I a p*m psptl J V 



Fi*ld lnitrucboii in tgricnl 



Pnrtititf arprntrf, joinery, 
amitbcry 4c 



J7— In ctd*t to put t\* mjm 1 
teGtt olta a J of ilia irir£« tn 
r^cJb ■ lUtn'fci and 1 t f tt* t£ 
pr^tU us*f\* of c*eh Ini of 



{I) Kittte accounts 



Euclid Book I 



(130 roark*) 



(50 miriii) 



Jl^tory and Gcograpay of 
Bengal 

(100 m$rb) 

Elementa of Phjsiw 

(too infrrki) 

CnnLngham * Sauit»Tj 

(too mtJkO 



tot) it obUxn 1 cf Lb* nrmki td 

a^crp^t* totrki of |t< 
t ftas4ani 



IVo Im* reform! to Vrrnicuhr Slnnihnl VI, winch is the highest derdop- 
meTit of the Kouihoy course, and is intended to prvpnrc the successful pupil 
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in primary schools for tho lower grades of tho public sernce The subjects are 
as follows — 

Cowp-uUoTy Subjects 



1 (a) Itei ling:, with explanation tl e Seventh IXpartmcntal Book (inclusive of the lesions on 

tlie Ilistorj of Ancient and Modern Europe, and on Natural History and Elementary 

Pll} SKS) f 

(i) Sj ntax, Piosody and Eh tnolofy t 

{c) Fxilanation and recitation of 300 lines of classical Yernac ikr Poetry t 
(rf) Balding rough current band 

(115 marts) 

2 "Writing a report or storj in current hand 

(too rcarks) 

3 (a) Arithmetic, complete 

(J) Ktiowhdgc of the principles and method of arithmetic p or Euclid, Book I 
{c) Advanced Native accounts and boot keeping 

(lOO marks) 

4 {a) History of Indiij ancient and modern, with information regarding the system of Gov 

eminent 

(J) Geofrraj by, Pol tical, Phjsical ml Mathematical, an outline map of India to be drawn 
(details to he prescribed by the Inspector) 

v (100 marks) 

«; Cnmtiffham's Sanitary Primer (Vernacular Version) 

J 0 (50 marks) 

Optional Subjects 

1 PlementaT) Drawing, including— 
{a) Free I and dn\wng, 

(5) Object and model drawing, 
(e) Practical (jeometry 

2 Field instruction m Agriculture 

KortWestera Provinces and Oudh: Standards -In primary English 

schools tho subjects of instruction aio Hindi or Urdu, English reading and 
writing the elements of grammir, anthmotic, lmtory and geography, and 
simple «nutnn rales In pnnnry vernacular schools the subjects are reading, 
writing and arithmetic, with the elements of history, geography, J™** 0 * 
and linsuntion In some schools the boys are taught to rend rntaff* 
accountant papers Besides the lower and upper primary Pa- 
tented hy the Government of India, there is no general depirtmental examin 
ation for primary schools 

PrnimV Standards -The lower primary school contains three clasps 
J/anjaD. bianaarus following is the work of the 

the course in which comprises no English lho 101 ' owm S* , dictation, 

thud or highest class third and fourth Urdu readers cc* es 
first and second Persnn readers, ,ritbmctic to ^^^iTZI^t 
maps of the Punjab and India the upper primary sehoo ^^J^rf^ 
and the course mny he e,ther English or vernacular That of th ^ 

18 as m r In b^uted lor t 

practice, rule of three, square measure, and intaa* gcograp * 
names of tho countries of the world, with their capitals and 
tores and re\ision of previous lessons 

Otter Proves • Stands -m S^T^' 
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white the former usually have four and in towns five or six classes Vernacular 
standard III is held to correspond with the lower primary standard and standard 
IV with the upper primary Under the former aro taujit reading writing 
grammar geography and arithmetic including mental arithmetic and the four 
simple and compound rules Under standard IV ire taught reading writing 
grammar history geography, and arithmetic including simple proportion 
vul<nr fractions and native accounts In Assam primary schools are classed as 
lower and upper the latter leing also called lower vetnacuhr schools Tie 
standard of the former is arranged m strict accordance with the Government 
of India Resolution of the 6th o£ January 1879 while to tho course of the 
latter a few additional subjects are added in order to prepare the pupil for the 
scholars! ip examination In Ooorg the standards arc those prescribed by the 
Government of India In the Ilaidamhad Assigned Districts the course is 
framed upon the standards already described for Bombay 

173 The Place of English m primary Schools —Considerable conflict 

of opinion prevails as to the p nper place which tho study of English should 
occupy in primary schools or classes Variations of practice depend to a large 
extent upon differences of system In Provinces where the pupils destined for 
higher education are separated at the earliest ago from the great hulk of 
primary pupils and commence their education m a middle or high school the 
general tendency is to begin English as soon as possible and in some cases 
English is taught before the child cm read or write his own vernacular Thus 
n the Bengal high school English is generally employed as the medium of 
instruction and is taught from the lowest class hut m middle schools its studv 
is d scouraged until the boy has passed the third standard In the ordinary 
village school of Bengal English is very rarely taught In Aladras not only is 
English taught as a language from the lowest class of a middle school hut it 
is also studied m the primary schools from the third class upwards , m other 
words before the pupil has entered on the upper primary standard The 
demand for English instruction m the south of India is so strong that the large 
attendance m primary schools is said to he due m no small measure to the 
papular demand for English In Bombay on other Ivand the Department has 
systematically resisted every attempt to introduce the etudv of English until 
a hoy lias completed standard IV and reached the point where secondary educa 
tion commences Even then an English class is not attached to 1 purelv 
pnmary school unless those who re^uue it a\c prepared to pay for the extra 
cost As the strictly primary course according to the definition of the Govern 
ment of India is then completed boys ^who study English in a class attached to 
a primary school are classified as under secondary instruction There are no 
primary classes attached to middle scl ools in Bombay and therefor* it follows 
that in Bombay no pupils under primary instruction are returned as studying 
English The Bomhay Department not only believes that many good vernacular 
schools are liable to be spoilt by the introduction of English mto the primary 
course but it also argues that the preservation of the vernacular m the course of 
all classes of schools is required in order that the mental progress of the scholar 
may he reflected in his increased power to make use of his own language It 
is urged in the Report* of the Provincial Committee for Bombay that the 
Despatch of 1834 contemplated that the Vernaculars would be enriched by 
translations of European books or by the compositions of men imbued with the 
spmfc of European advancement and that the only method of thus hnn^in^ 
European knowledge within the reach of the masses is to give every pupil a 

* Page 47 of the Report 
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thorough grounding in tlio vernacular, and to keep his attention upon it even up 
to the college caursc. In pursuanco of this policy English is rigidly excluded 
from the primary school courso. With such a varioty of practice we found 
it impossible to lay do™ any rule upon the subject of English instruction 
which would suit the circumstances of every Province. The extent to which 
English is at present taught f o children under primary instruction in each of 
tho large Provinces of India will bo seen in the Table given below. But 
it must be noted that owing to tho peculiarities of the Bengal system already 
described wo aro unable to show the number of pupils in the primary classes of 
secondary schools who are learning English. The figures given for Bengal are 
thoso of pupils in strictly primary schools. For the other Provinces the*fi»ures 
in column 3 give the number of pupils both in primary schools and in the pri- 
mary classes of secondary schools who are learning English. All that can be said 
regarding Bengal is that out of nearly 140,000 pupils in secondary schools 
more than 94,000 are in primary classes, and would, in any other Province of 
India except Assam, be returned as primary pupils Of them all in the primary 
classes in high schools aro learning English, as well as some proportion of those 
in middle schools. 



Statement showing the number of primary pupils learning English m each of the 

larger Produces of India. 





r 

Total number of pu- 
pils in hU j nst Ita- 
lians learn Eng 
lib. 


E umlper of pnpila in 
primary Schools or 
chsses kerning 
English 


i 

■ 

Percentage of num* 
ber$ m column 3 to 
th&se 2a column 2 


I 


2 


3 


4 


Madras • * 


* 


6r,og8 


35*59* 


"~ -™ -™ — ■ — i_i 


Bombay • 


■ 


23*789 


* * 


■ 


Bengal 




75. 6 77 


1,025* 


See foot-note. 


North^We stern Provinces and Oudh 




1 8,449 

■ 


12,608 


68 


Punjab * 


* 




7,808 


70 


Central Prounces 




5i446 


2 f 6og 


47 



luo figures for Bengal wlade the prmrtrj classes in middle **ools. 

174. Besults of Examinations in primary Schools.~Mthough the 

results of examination ought to afford some indicat on of he relative value of 
primary instruction giren in each Province, yet it will he clear from what has 
been id that tho results, as already tabulated in paragraph I? o can only 5ive 
a partial idea of the relative progress mado throughout India Of th * progre s 

SotT a£d S* standard IV as equal to the upper penary standard pre- 
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scribed by the Government of India, while the Bengal Department regards the 
course in its upper primary schools as going considerably beyond that standard. 
But the relative difficulty of the subjects taught in the diffemt Provinces of 
India can be determined by a reference to the standards already given in this 
Chapter. Independently of this question, the following statement is useful as 
showing the very small proportion of pupils tvIio come up for examination in 
Bengal- It indicates the difficulty and magnitude of the task which has yet to 
be accomplished in that Province before it can raise the standard of its indige- 
nous schools even up to the moderate requirements of the lower primary stan- 
dard- This remark remains true after every allowance has been made for the 
fact that the pupils in the primary classes of secondary scbools in Bengal 
are for the most part excluded from this Statement* 

Statement comparing the number of examinees in each Province. 



Prottnee 


Primary pupil* 


Etamlneef 


Standard 




Madras 


3*^43 


JO S69 
23*879 


Upper primary 
Lower „ 

Both 


7,17* 
16,607 


34.743 


23 779 


Bombay * 


332 6SS 


18630 

4o 5^3 


Upper primary 
Lower „ 

Botlt 


22 822 


64,213 


30*99S 


Bengal 




3 157 

29,368 


Upper pLimary 
Lywer tt 

Both 


2 544 

16561 


32 525 


19105 


North-Western Froracea and Oudh 

*■ 


213 233 


14316 
31*322 


Upper primary 
Lower p ^ 

Both 


6756 
15 225 


45^33 




Pnnjab 


102,867 


6,329 


Upper primary 
Lower tJ 

Both 


4,210 

7,626 


166S9 


ttS36 


Central Provinces 


77*737 


7>55i 
; 12.740 


TTprier primary 
Lower „ 


3 U3 
6,617 




9 730 



175. Eecommendations as to Standards and Examinations.— We 

have fully explained the want of uniformity which necessarily attends the pro- 
gress of primary education not merely under widely different systems, hut 
also amidst populations that differ so materially in social hahits and stages 
of civilisation as the different races and classes of Indian society. The largest 
possible independence should be left to each Government. Education should 
girow mth the Wans, grouts <rf different P^rorais, am\ -wnaterer tends 
to check its free play and development or to force it into anything like a 
uniform shape for the whole of India should he avoided. Our attention has 
heen drawn to a difficulty which has been specially brought to notice in the 
North-western Provinces, hut which has also been ief erred to in other parts of 
Northern and Eastern India. It is urged by some that the spread of education 
is injurious to the inteiests of agriculture by mahing the children of cultivators 
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unfit for hard work in the fields and leading them to he discontented with their 
lot in life It is obvious that this is a danger which irises only while edu 
cation is the monopoly of i few, hut with a wider diffusion of knoiUea-e 
the sense of discontent which it is said to inspue will disappear To some 
extent, however, the complaint indicates another danger ind shows Iiow neces 
sary it is that the elementary education provided for the masses should be of a 
kind which they recognise as practically useful to them m their ordinary occu- 
pations TVe arc convinced not only that education of the right hind is as 
bcneficnl to the cultivators as to all other classes of Indian society, bnt also 
that it is cipablo of improvement and development as society advances "We 
therefore recommend that the standards of pummy examination in each 
Province be reused with a new to simplification, and to the larger tntroduc 
lion of pi actical subjects, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts, and 
mensuration, the elements ofnattaal mid physical science, and their apph 
cation to agriculture* health, and the tmhtstnal arts, but that no attempt 
be made to scane umfonnily tfo oughout India Not only do we desire to 
see each provincial system left free to develope -iccoidmg to local wants 
but wo also desire to see the greatest freedom left to mamgers of aided 
schools TVe therefore recommend that care be taken not to interfere ictth 
the freedom of managers tn the choice of textbooks Under a gnnt m nd 
system, it miy he necessary to test results by fixed standards of examination 
but it is imporhnt thtt* promotion from class to class be not made to depend 
uecessarihj on the 1 emits of one fixed standard of examinations uniform 
throughout the JProi nee 

176 Physical Training. — TVe have given an account of the intellectual 
traimn g provided under vinous standards m the public primary schools of India 
fTc havo now f o enquire what steps are taken to promote the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the children As we have previously obseived, the Provinces in which 
education is munly provided by the direct instrumentality of Government possess 
a great advantage in this as in some other respects over those whose sj stem is budt 
on pnvite schools which must he left very much to themselves Accordingly, in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces especially, gymnastics and dnll have been 
introduced as part of the school routine and schoolmasters are taught gymnastic 
exercises as pait of their training In Bengal the opportunity of hoys being col 
lected for central examinations is often taken to encourage athletic contests and 
to reward success in physical exercises In the rest of India less systematic 
attention is paid to the subject It seems to be taken for granted that the boys 
who helong to the lower and more robust classes of society will provide exercise 
for themsel\ cs But the sedentary habits of the higher castes are proverbial , 
and we comidei that a regular course of physical exercise would have a specially 
good effect upon the minds and bodies of most Indian students We therefore 
recommend that physical deielopment be promoted by the encouragement of 
native games, gjmnasttcs, school drill, and other exercises suited to the circiim 
stances of each class of school The Bengal plan shows bow in the case of 
aided schools occasional opportunities may be taken for encouraging gymnastics, 
3nd under the departmental system the provision of a small play ground W1 tb 
a few poles and bars will not add much to the cost of education, while it will 
afford the hoys a beneficial interlude from mental study 

177 Mnral Trainiilff —Much has been said in the evidence and the memo 
Mais before us regarding thlimportance of moral teaching There is a widespread 
deling cspecnar m the P^ab, that somctmng should he done tc . promote .the 
development of the sense of light and wrong in the minds of scholars of aH 
grades Some have advocated the preparation of i moral text-book, others of 
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a manual for the guidance of masters, whilst others again think that tho object 
will ho more surely gained by introducing lessons having k moral hearing into the 
ordinary reading-books- Very successful efforts havo heen made in this direc- 
tion in the Province of Bombay, especially in the series of text-books prepared 
by Mr, T. 0- Hope, C s. Tho whole subject of tc^ct^booU for primary as 
well as for other schools will bo reserved for consideration in Chapter VII* 
Undoubtedly they offer one means of conveying moral teaching to pupils. But 
even where their importance is recognised, we doubt whether the teachers tike 
sufficient advantage of any opportunities open to them of instilling moral prin- 
ciples and habits into the minds of their pupils. The ever-impending examin* 
ation tends to push to one Bide any subject, however important, which will not 
appear directly in tho " results." In the Central Provinces the Manual of 
Teaching, which is put into the hands of every student on his admission in to 
tho Normal school, contains a full statement of the teacher's duty in this 
respect, and similar directions are included in tho "standing orders" of the 
Bombay Department But thcro may bo somo doubt how far these measures 
effect their object. It is of course impossihlo to secure that every teacher shall 
be a man of such moral character as to lend weight to his precepts. But the 
inspection of a school should at any rate include a careful enquiry whether the 
boys have had their attention directed to tho moral significance of the lessons 
they have read A simple manual for tho guidanco of teachers may assist them 
m this part of their duty ; while the knowledge that some enquiry mil be made 
by the Inspector will keep tho subject before their minds, Nor should the 
moral value of strict and careful discipline be left out of sight. When a boy 
knows and keeps his proper place in tho school* he will bo in somo degree trained 
to keep it in tho world also. Manners afford some indication of moral training* 
and should on no account ho regarded as beyond the teacher's care. It appears 
that a good deal of what is sometimes described as moral deterioration in Indian 
school boys is in reality a departure from tho gentle and respectful manners of 
old times In this respect the Inspector's treatment of the schoolmaster will 
often he reflected in the master's treatment of his pupils, Thero may he 
inspecting officers who are more careful of their own dignity than of that of the 
schoolmasters with whom they deal, while the latter is in reality far more 
important. On the whole, though no general measure can secure moral training 
in primary schools, careful and constant attention may havo some effect in 
promoting it. "We therefore recommend that alt inspecting officers and teachers 
be directed to see that the leaching and discipline of every school are such as to 
exert a right influence on the manners^ the conduct , and the character of the 
children^ and that for the guidance of the masters a special manual he prepared 

178* Religious Teaching- — It has already been shown how Iar<*c a 
place religious teaching occupied in the course of instruction provided in 
indigenous schools, both high and low, Even from the essentially secular 
bazar school in some parts of India, religion is not excluded ; while the com- 
plaint against maktabs has heen that they confined their instruction to the 
Koran. Following a policy of strict religious neutrality, the Despatch of 1854 
declared that the system of grants-in-aid should be based on an entire abstinence 
from interference with the religious instruction conveyed in the school assisted. 
Under the application of this stringent rule, aided institutions are at liberty to 
convey whatever religious or moral instruction they please. But the Despatch 
did not leave its decision on the question of religious instruction in departmental 
schools to be drawn as a mere inference from the contrast with aided schools* On 
the contrary, the Court of Directors declared that Government institutions were 
founded for the benefit of tho whole population of India, and that it was there- 
fore indispensable that ihe education conreyeel in them should be exclusively 
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secular At the same time it was explained in paragraph 84 of tne Despatch 
of 1S54 and m paragraph 59 of the Despatch of 1859 that the misters of Gov. 
eminent schools were not absolutely precluded from giving instruction out of 
school-hours in the facts and doctrines of the Christian religion to any pupils 
who might apply for such instruction Against the strict principle of excluding 
religious instruction from the school-courso various objections were rused and 
discussed m tho Commission It wis urged that m some parts of India no 
difficulty would arise, because the Government school is attended by children all 
of w horn belong to one religious sect , that part of the policy of transferring the 
management of primary schools to local committees was to permit of wider and 
readier adaptation to local wants, which might possibly include a desire for 
religious teaching, and that, finally, these boards might be trusted not to 
do violence to religious prejudices or local feelings, or at least that the reserv- 
ation of a right of appeal from a dissenting minority would secure justice to 
all On tho other hand, a majority of us considered that religious feeling 
was so inflammable in India, and sectarianism so prevalent, that it was not safe 
to depart from a policy which had worked well m the past The value of reli- 
gious education was admitted on all sides, but it was hoped that home instruc- 
tion and the increase of aided schools m which religious instruction may be 
freely given, w ould to a large extent minimise the recognised evil of bamshin 
religion from Government primary schools Accordingly we rejected a pro 
posal "that religious instiuction bo permitted, with the sanction of the school 
' committee, in primary schools maintained by boards provided (1) that such 
'arrangements bo made as to enable parents objecting to the religious instruction 
' to withdraw their children from it , (n)that the Inspector or other Departmental 
'officer does not mteifere or examine in such subjects , (in) that if there |be a 
'dissenting minority m the community, who represent a number of pupils 
'Butiuaenb to form one or more separate classes or schools, it shall be incumbent 
' on the Department to provide for the establishment of such classes and schools, 
•and it shall be incumbent on the municipal or rural board to assign to such 
1 classes or schools 1 fair proportion of the whole assictnablo funds " Having 
rejected this proposal, the Commission by a large majority adopted the follownig 
Kecommendatiou, that the existing rules as to religions teaching in Government 
schools be applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by municipal or local 
fund hoards In dissenting from this Recommendation one member of the 
Commission obsci ved that it must not be implied that the existing rules precluded 
religious instruction , for on the contrary teachers were allowed, m accordance 
with tho Despatches just quoted, to give such instruction in the school before or 
after the mdmary school-hours, and several instances could bo mentioned of 
teachers nvailin" themselves of this permission, especially in the Bombay schools 
for Muhammadan boys Another member remarked that religious instruc- 
tion was especially desirable in girls' schools The mover of the Recommendation 
with the assent of his supporters disclaimed any intention of desmng to alter 
existing practice, and the Recommendation was adopted on tins understanding 

179. Training of Teachers : Policy affirmed by A« 
outm PraoUce -We now approach a ^^^^SS m 
ation of primary education ^^J^^^^om^^ from 
the instructions issued by the Government of India to xue u ' 

which we quote tho following passage 
"parts of tho country for training the teachers of primary 

"brought under careful revw, and of 
"efficient and practical should, if possible, to submitted a * t 

.850 it was remarked that « the institution of training schools does see 
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« have been carried out to the cstent contemplated by tbo Court of Directors 
In a later Despatch of the Secretary of State, dated March 24* 1862, satisfaction 
was expressed at " the improvement of the lialkabandi schools in the North- 
"Western Provinces in consequence of the training of the masters in Normal 
" schools," Thus from the earliest date particular stress was laid upon the im* 
nrovemcnt of the teachers. Wo have seen that upon this basis proceeded the first 
attempts to improve tho indigenous schools of Bengal The " circle system** and 
the "Normal school system " attempted to raise the standard of instruction in 
the Bengal village schools " through improved teaching ,f Sir George Campbell's 
scheme of 1872 also laid particular stress upon 44 attaching newly appointed 
" teachers of village schools for some months to training classes at the district or 
u suVdivisional head-quarter^ " In 1872 and 1873 there mere 26 Government 
Normal schools of all grades in Bengal, In 1874 the new scheme for the ex* 
tension of Normal schools came into force. It contemplated the establishment 
oi ft fost grade school lot ttaiumg superior vernacular teachers at the head* 
quarters of each Division ; and of a lower grade school for village school teachers 
in each District, Accordingly, sanction mas given to tho establishment of 9 
Normal schools of the first grade, 22 of tho second grade, and 15 of the third 
grade, at a total annual cost of Its 1 ,64,000. Half of the stipends at first 
grade schools, and all at second and third grade schools were allotted to pupils 
under training as village teachers. 

180- Change of Policy in Bengal as regards the Training of Teach- 
ers. — After a year's trial of this scheme, the Lieu tenant-Governor, Sir Richard 
Temple, found reason for believing that it was unduly expensive. In fact, 
the utility of Normal schools, except as a means of providing trained teachers 
for the better section of the pathsalas, had already begun to bo doubted. A 
phrase in common use about this time in the mouths of District Officers was 
that to raise the indigenous schools much abo\e their traditional level would be 
"to improve them off the face of the earth.* 1 The complaint also began to be 
heard that the indigenous gurus were strongly averse to leaving their villages 
and coming in, if only for three or six: months, to the Normal school. Thus 
the new Normal schools were declared to bo both costly and ineffective. The 
best gurus were considered able to teach the simple standard required of them 
without going to a Normal school; the worst were regarded as incapable of 
improvement by any process. The gradual substitution of better educated, 
if untrained, men was urged on grounds alike of economy and efficiency, 
especially if accompanied by a system of payment by results. Under that 
system it was thought that greater attention mould be paid to the middle of 
the school, while the scholarships would always pull up the first class. The 
new policy with regard to Normal schools was set forth in a Minute dated 
9th September 1875. The Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that, at least 
in Bengal proper, teachers for the primary schools could be supplied in abund- 
ance from the classes educated in the lower vernacular and middle schools of 
the country ; and that Normal schools for the training of elementary teachers 
could, except in the most backward Districts, be gradually closed without injury 
to the cause of elementary vernacular education* Accordingly* a few second and 
third grade Normal schools were to he kept up, though on a reduced footing, in 
the backward Provinces of Behar, Ohota Nagpur, and Orissa only, where the 
supply from other sources of qualified teachers for primary schools was not 
equal to the demand It was hoped that under the new system the cost of 
Government Normal schools could be reduced one^half without any sacrifice of 
efficiency. At the same time, continued improvement in the quality of the in* 
struction was put forward, equally with an increase in its quantity, as an object 



to bo constantly kept in mind. The policy pursue£l throughout this period was 
governed by the principle that the standard of the lower primary scholarship 
was that at which the general body of primary schools should aim; and that 
for teaching up to that moderate standaid instruction in a Normal school 
was not required. Even in backward Districts the system of payment by results 
tv as alleged to bo sufficient to increase tho natural supply of competent gurus, 
and to make tho maintenance of a Normal school les3 necessary. The results 
of this now policy may be summarily shown. From 1874 to 1876 the number 
of Government Normal schools was 41. It fell to 31 in 1877, to 24 in 1878, 
and to 17 in 1879. In 1881-82 there were 8 Normal schools for training 
superior vernacular and 10 for training village teachers, including the guru 
departments of first grade schools. There is, therefore, no question that the 
new policy sanctioned by the Government of Bengal has been carried out in a 
deliberate manner.^ That policy proposed tho gradual substitution of young 
men taught in middle and lower vernacular schools as teachers of primary 
schools ; and consequently, in considering the effect which the system has had 
in improving tho primary education of the country, the Bengal Depart- 
ment claims to take into account not only the teachers trained in Normal 
scfhools, but those taught in departmental schools of the classes named. Under 
this definition of trained teachers it appears that, besides 3,358 teachers trained 
in Normal schools, 4,1 1 8 have been taught in middle schools, and i,6oi in upper 
primary schools. There arc, therefore, altogether 9,077 teachers in aided schools 
out of n total of 47,402, who are qualified, according to the standard of qualifi- 
cation now accepted in Bengal, to teach the, full primary course There are 
also a certain proportion of the indigenous gurus who are similarly qualified ; 
but as tho total number of schools nhiehsent candidates for the upper and lower 
primary scholarship examinations was in 1882 only 9,336, it follows that the 
number of such gurus is small. It is true that the number of schools qualified 
to send candidates for the primary scholarship examination has been steadily 
increasing sinco 1876, when the number was 3,110; but the figures show how 
great is the task that still lies before the Department in Bengal in its endeavours 
to bring the general body of primary schools up to the standard even of the lower 
primary examination. It proposes to cifect tliis, not by imposing teachers from 
without on the village schools, sinco the choice of the teacher must generally 
be left to the village, but by gradually infusing among the villagers a desire for 
a better standard, and by so improving the position and prospects of the teacher 
that men with higher qualifications for the work may be gradually attracted to it. 
With the views expressed in Bengal as to the policy of training primary school- 
masters, it is well to place in contrast the opposite policy which has been steadi- 
ly maintained in Madras, where the great bulk of the primary schools are 
improved indigenous and other aided institutions. The substitution of trained 
masters for the old class of teachers is there strongly insisted upon, and 
under the term "trained" are not included masters who have merely passed 
through a good primary school or even a secondary school as in Bengal, but 
only those who have received a good training in a Normal school. The Keport 
of our Bengal Provincial Committee remarks* that "the training of teachers 
from outside must necessarily be out of place in a system of primary schools 
growing out of on old organisation which is slowly changing" under the new 
« influences brought to bear on it." The Beport of our Madras Provincial Com- 
mittce remarks on the contrary as follows : "Improve* dmasters are a pressing 
" want. Tortho training of these, someaddition to the number of local Normal 
« schools seems to be required. There has been a considerable increase in their 

* Tide, Bengal Provincial Report 
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" number, and they arc, wo Relieve, generally well organised and worked; a still 
" further development of the system is a desideratum. ^ On this point there is a 
" pretty general consensus of opinion amongst our witnesses. Additional ex- 
f c pendituro is of course required/* 

181. Decision of the Commission : Recommendations as to the t 

Training of Teachers-— Wo arc unanimous in attaching the greatest im- , 
portance to the continued and more systematic prosecution of the policy laid 
down in the Home Despatches, and until 1875 acted upon without question. It 
seems to us a matter of the greatest importance not merely that Normal schools 
should be established at a few centres, but that they should bo widely distributed 
throughout the country* In considering indigenous education, wc laid stress 
on the necessity of affording special encouragement to indigenous school- 
masters to bring their relatives and successors under training* But if this 
policy is to be successful, special facilities must be created* Accordingly we 
recommend that the supply of Normal schools, whether Government or aided } 
be so localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools^ 
whether Government or aided t within the division under each Inspector. We 
attach considerable importance to the personal interest which cacli Inspector 
should take in the Normal school attached to his charge ; and in order that 
proper financial provision may bo made for the extension of such institutions, 
ire recommend that the first charges on provincial funds assigned for primary 
education be the cost of its direction and tnspeclion, and the protiston of an 
adequate supply of Normal schools. TVo have laid emphasis on the local re* 
quixements of schools, and on the policy of localising training schools. It is 
in our opinion very desirable that the Tillage schoolmaster should be a local 
resident and not a foreigner In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the want 
of proper Normal schools compelled the Department for many years to rely 
upon a supply o£ teachers drawn from Bombay. The disadvantages of such 
a plan are obvious. It is evident that by giving to the people of a District the 
prospect of employment, the popularity of the Department is in some measure 
seemed. Again, it is desirable by every means to secure local interest and sup* 
port in the village school, and the villagers may be expected to co-openito more 
readily with a member of their own community* The success of an indigenous 
school has often been mainly due to the fact that the master was a member of 
the village community. In this respect the departmental schools may with 
advantage follow the example of indigenous institutions, 

182, Existing Arrangements for Training Teachers —As already 

noticed, we were directed to review carefully the present arrangements for train- 
ing teachers in each Province of India. We append two Tables, of Tvhich the 
first sIiotvs the number of trained and untrained teachers in primary schools 
throughout India, and the second gives the number of training schools. But 
in comparing the results shown in the lables special reference must be made to 
the description of each provincial system which follows. Tho term 4t certifi- 
r " cated " bears various meanings in different Provinces. In Bombay and the 
{ Central Provinces all the teachers so returned have won certificates of merit 
[ after completing a two-year or a three-year course in a Normal school. In 
another Province the title is applied after a comparatively short training to any 
one T?ho has gained a pupil-teacher's certificate in a primary school. A glance 
at the columns of expenditure and of the numbers which left the Normal 
schools in 1881-82 will at once suggest compnrisons as to the duration and 
quality e£ the training given In the case of Bengal, the list includes schools 
for training not only the masters of primary schools, but also of middle schools. 
These and other differences will be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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TABLE 6.— Statement ihomng the number of Training Schools for Vernacular T * 
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« i 8 r V-^^v w 0 ™^ S i Cll00ls and T eacWs.-It is unfortunate that 
the statistics supplied from Madras should be insufficient to enable us to ffl 
in the first Table But tho deliberate policy p« Wue d in Madras, of improv 
ing and not merely of incorporating the indigenous schools, has left its mark 
upon the personnel of indigenous schoolmasters. The progress U more marked 
in somo Districts than in others. In Malabar 150 masters in 672 indigenous 
scliools aro returned as having been trained in a Normal school, and h the 
Godavnri District there aro 89 masters so returned in 641 schools. It is true 
that in 1 1,264 indigenous schools throughout the Presidency there are only 480 
masters returned as thoroughly trained and 208 more w^io hold certificates 
But theso returns are reasonably held to bo far below the proper estimate. An 
examination of the returns of the last twenty-three years shows that more than 
5,800 trained masters have received fourth and fifth grade certificates. The 
number of those who havo died, or abandoned the profession of teaching, 
Qr have been promoted to secondary schools must be a matter of conjecture; 
but in tho opinion of the Madras Provincial Committee it is probable that 
3,000 certificated teachers are engaged in primary education. The number of 
elementary Normal schools has rapidly increased of late years, and it is believed 
that their annual outturn is represented by at least 500 trained men; so 
that every hopo is entertained of speedily overtaking the demand, and of sup- 
plying nearly all the indigenous schools with competent teachers. Provision 
for training primary teachers is made in sS Normal schools, of which one is 
maintained from provincial resources, 24 from local funds and 3 are aided» 
The number of pupils in 1881-82 was 770. Of these, 166 learnt English, 14 a 
classical language, and 763 a vernacular; three-fourths of the students were 
thus being prepared for teaching in the vernacular only. Of the 770 pupils 
167 were Native Christians, 561 were Hindus, 41 Hussalmans, and one was a 
Eurasian. The standard aimed at in these schools is what is termed the " spe- 
" cial upper primary examination/' of which the course will he found given in 
Appendix B of the Madras Provincial Report. 

Position of Teachers. — The pay and prospeefs of teachers in the public 
primary schools of Madras are said to be greatly superior to those of the indi- 
genous schoolmasters who receive no aid. They are employed in three classes 
of schools— first, private schools aid^l by result grants ; secondly, the school* 
aided by local fund boards and municvalities on the " combined system " which 
will bo described in Chapter "VTIl ; and tliirdly, in schools aided by the same 
boards on the " salary grant system.") In the first class of schools the aver- 
age income of a village school-teacher is estimated at Rs. 7 a month. The 
teachers in tho second class hold a better position, not merely as being 
assured of a fixed salary, but also as being servants of public boards. Their 
fixed salary averages H«> $ and their contingent income about Us. 2-8 in addi- 
tion TLbfV, in local fund and municipal " salary grant schools/' the salaries 
vary from Ls 5 for an assistant to lis. 10 or Rs. 12 for a head-master Some 
boards, however, pay much more; in the Saidapet Local Pond primary school, 
for example, the salaries rise as high as Rs. 25. Generally only masters who 
have passed the Matriculation examination can secure salaries of Rs 18 or 
Rs «o Tho salaries contemplated in the Grant-in-aid Code for masters in the 
primary daw of secondary schools range from Rs. 20 to Rs. 3 o in the upper 
section, and from Rs. 7 1° ^ 30 in the ltnver sectl0n ' 

184 Bombay: Normal Scliools and Teacbers.-m 1881-82 there were 

7 timing fo^L male teachers, 4 maintained 

States, and one under private management These had 48 o "tmtenJ on the 
rolls, and 141 left during tho year with certificates of training; while the out- 
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turn for the ten years, 1871-81, was 1,718. The total number of teachers 
employed to the cess schools at the end of 1881-82 vas 9,314. Of these, 4,565 
were head or solo masters, of whom 2,077, or 45-45 per cent., held training 
college certificates; 2,683 ^ cr0 assistant masters, of ^hom .174, or (4 per cent, 
were certificated, and 2,066 were pupil-teachers. Of the 2488 masters returned 
as untrained, 1,371 received salaries amounting to less than Us- 10 a month. 
These men arc placed in charge of branch or small village-schools, for which 
teachers with a special college training arc declared to ho unnecessary. At 
present, at any rate, the Department would not be justified in appointing to 
such schools a more expensive agency, especially as the masters now in charge 
have nearly all passed an examination in tho highest vernacular standard and 
are not incompetent to perform the duties entrusted to them. 

Position of Teachers —The Bombay Provincial Committee give a com- 
plete list of the salaries paid to teachers in the cess schools, from which it 
appears that 59 per cent, of them receive salaries not exceeding Ks. 10 a 
month* All who arc permanently engaged on a salary exceeding Its. 10 arc 
entitled to pensions payable from local fund revenues. Those masters, more- 
over, who have been instructed in tho Normal schools receive, in addition to the 
minimum pay named in their college certificates, an allowance calculated on 
the results of the annual examination of their schools and on tho average 
attendance of their pupils during the year. This system of payment by results 
works fairly well- It enables the trained master of a largo and flourishing 
school to almost double the minimum pay of his rank ; but there is a certain 
drawback to the system in the varying attendance of the village schools, in 
consequence of which the income of tho master is affected by causes independ- 
ent of his merit* The highest monthly pay given to tho head-master of any 
primary school rarely exceeds Its 60 a month, but teachers of long and approved 
service are eligible for Assistant Deputy Inspectorships, the pay of which 
post is Es 75. The prospects of a vernacular schoolmaster are not considered 
to be equal to those of an officer of similar status in the Hevcnuo Department. 
Stdl the former occupies a respectable position in native society. In ninety 
schools out of a hundred he is a Brahman. In the xura districts he is often 
chosen to manage the village post-office, by which arrangement he secures addi- 
tional pay and importance ; and in towns he is not uufrequently a member of 
the Municipal Committee. On the whole, it may be said that the cess schools 
have succeeded in attracting a competent class of men whoso position secures 
respect for the office of schoolmaster, and who in point of education and intel* 
ligence are rather above the average of subordinate officers in other "branches of 
the public service, 

185* Bengal ; Normal Schools and Teachers*— We have already quoted 

the statement contained in the Bengal Provincial Report that the training of 
teachers fiom outside must necessarily be out of place in the Bengal system. 
It will therefore at first sight occasion some surprise to see how large an 
expenditure is annually incurred on Normal schools in that Province* The 
explanation will be found in the remarLs made in an early part of this Ohapter 
upon the Bengal primary system. That system extends into secondary educa- 
tion, since middle and high schools have primary classes attached to them, 3?or 
the real primary schools of Bengal there are only 1 2 Normal schools in back- 
ward Districts, of which 8 are Government institutions attended by 248 pupils, 
% and the rest are aided institutions. Besides these there are guru classes at- 
tached to a first grade Normal schools. The total outturn from the Govern- 
ment institutions was 193 in the year under review. The course occupies from 
six months to one year, whereas in Bombay it varies from two to three years. 
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The other 8 formal schools were attended by 466 pupils, who are training f or 
teacherships in the middlo schools. Their course extends over three years, and 
includes a classical languago, vernacular mathematics and science, up to some 
point which is above rather than below the Erst Arts standard of the Calcutta 
University. 

Position of Teachers .— On this subject the following extracts are taken 
from the Provincial Report: "The average annual pay of the teacher of an 
upper primary school is estimated at above Us. 100 in cash, of which Us. 48 
are from Government and 52 from local sources; besides occasional payments 
in kind and clothes, and in many instances gratuitous maintenance by some 
well-to-do villager. The average income of the teacher of a lower primary 
school probably falls short of Us. 100 a year. The Government contribution 
varies, under the result system, from Us. 1 6 to the lowest average of Us. 4 ; 
under tho stipendiary system the average payment is Ks. 31 a year; and under 
a mixed system. Its. 39 A very large number of the teachers of lower primary 
schools have free board and lodging in respectable households. Cases are 
coming to bo known, of primary school-teachers seeking for promotion, and 
getting it as assistant teachers of middle schools, with some improvement to 
their position, but with no gain, as they quickly find, to their income." It 
would, however, appear that the pay of all these masters, and especially of the 
lower primary schoolmasters, has been over-estimated. For in the General Table 
of Expenditure it is shown that the total cost of 46,453 aided boys* schools was 
less than 19 lakhs, including fees, all other local receipts, and the Government 
grant, which was not quite 26 per cent, of the whole cost. According to these 
figures each school enjoys an average annual income of Es. 40 only. But aver- 
age calculations are very misleading, and no accurate estimate can be formed 
of the Talue of fees paid in kind. According to a careful calculation made at 
page 1 2 7 of the Report, the small amount of the grants given in Bengal will be 
seen from the following figures : — 

Us. 

2,059 stipendiary schools at .... 31-1 per school per aumim. 
4^58 iided by stipends and rewards at . • 39 » » » 
33,867 aided by rewards at ... 5*5 », » » 

5,6So registered schools at . • . • i*7 » » " 

186. North/Western. Provinces and Oudh: Formal Schools and 

Teachers.— This Province has always paid systematic attention to the training 
of teachers, and it is estimated that 58 per cent, of the masters hold certifi- 
cates. There are 18 training schools for male teachers, and the course of in- 
struction lasts one year. Kumaon is the only revenue Division which is not 
supplied with a Normal school. Tho Department endeavours to obtam for these 
schools young men who have passed the middle class vernacular examination, 
who are fairly well acquainted with the subjects which they wUl have to teach, 
and who require chiefly to be trained in the art of teaching. In Oudh there !s 
a central Normal school at tucknow, and in the other districts there are Ivormal 
classes attached to tahsili schools (one in each District) where teacher 
trained in a similar manner. These latter teachers serve at first as apprentices, 
and if they give satisfaction are appointed permanently as vacancies occur. 

Position of Teachers-The monthly pay of 
varies from Ks. S to Ks. . 3. Able and deserving men ^^^^iL^ 
sili teacbexships on Us. 10, Ks. 15, and Bs. *o and 

Inspectors, and possibly Deputy Inspectors, great majonty^ f h a^atod, 
teachers, however, have little chance of ever getting more than Es. 1. a montl., 
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and they have no claim to superannuation pensions or gratuities- The total 
number of halkabandi teachers is 5,731, of whom more than half arc certifi- 
cated, and the proportion is yearly increasing. 

187* Punjab : Normal Schools and Teachers —There arc three Gov- 
ernment training schools for vernacular teachers. The students are almost all 
stipendiaries drawn from the Districts. Students who have passed the middle 
school examination join the second-year class and receive a year's training 
before they are examined for a certificate. The rest complete the full course 
of two years. The Christian Vernacular Education Society at Amritsar has 
a training school with 3 1 pupils. In the Government schools there are f 70 
stipendiary studentships. The Report remarks that in future, "when these 
(f students are all sufficiently instructed befoie joining to require only one year's 
" training, the annual outturn should not be less than 1 50, which would be suffi- 
" cient to supply the vacancies which occur in all existing schools." At present 
the number of teachers in Government primary schools, English and Verna- 
cular, is about 2,500, In Government vernacular schools there were, in i88i ( 
1,284 head teachers, of whom 459 held certificates* Of these certificates, 168 
qualify the holders to teach in middle schools, and 2S1 in primary schools* 
The number of assistant tcachcis was 757, of whom 120 held certificates, 56 
of the middle school class, and 64 of the primary school class. Among un- 
trained teachers and assistants, 77 had passed the Punjab University Entrance 
examination, and 305 the middle school examination A few others have 
passed the special examinations of the Punjab University College in Oriental 
languages, or have studied in Government vernacular high schools. In aided 
schools the number of trained teachers is small, but no figures arc supplied. 
In departmental schools nearly 1,000 teachers, or two-fifths of the whole 
number, hold certificates of a Normal school, or have passed some equivalent 
public examination 

Position of Teachers. — In 1869 a scheme for improving the prospects 
and pay of teachers in the departmental schools of the Punjab was sanctioned, 
under which the minimum pay of a schoolmaster, excepting assistants, was 
fixed at Us- 10. This involved a large reduction in the number of schools 
and scholars, as additional funds had to he provided from the cebs and local 
funds, hut it materially improved the position of the teachers. As in other 
Provinces, there are a certain number of attached primary schools in which the 
teachers receive salaries as low as Rs. 6. 

188, Central Provinces: Normal Schools and Teachers v — In no 

Province of India, except the small district of Coorg, has greater success attend- 
ed the systematic effort of the Department to improve teachers than in the 
Central Provinces, There are three Normal (Government) schools, one at 
Jahalpur with 97 scholarships, another at Nagpur with 40, and the third at 
Eaipur with 50. Village masters are trained for one year and town masters 
for two. All agree to serve for at least two years after qualifying. In the 
Government schools 87 per cent, of the masters are trained, which gives a 
liigher percentage than in any other Province of India, while in aided schools 
the percentage is as high as it is in the cess schools of Bombay. 

Position of Teachers —The pay of vernacular teachers in the Govern- 
ment primary schools varies from Rs. 6 to 35 a month. Those who draw 
less than Us, 6 are monitors or pupi^teachers. Many of the masters are 
respected in the villages, and some of them are employed as village postmasters, 
or allowed to sell licenses under the forest regulations. 
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189 Assam : Hormal Schools and Teachers —There were 9 formal 

schools, 6 of which wore departmental with 220 pupils and 3 -uded mission with 
111, besides 2 training classes with 23 pupils an Cachir Arrangements have 
been made in the Goalpara District to train teachers at ten primary schools, 
the estimated number of stipendiaries being So In iSSr 82 eighteen students 
qualified for first grade primary schoolnvu>terships s and one for 1 second 
During the year the various schools and climes sent out 96 teichers, maim* 
the total since 1871 1,132 In the primary and lower vernacular schools there 
were 1,389 teachers, of whom 673 were trained and 716 untruncd The im- 
portance of improving the teachers of uded schools m tins Province is fully 
recognised* and the Inspector observes tint " the supply of quibfied teachers is 
tc not nearly equal to the demand ind it is much better not to start a primary 
u school at all thin to start one w ith a bad teacher who brings discredit on 
"our system of education " 

Position Of Teachers — A guru's pay vanes from Its 3 to Es 6 a month 
in ordinary pathsalas In special cases m pathsalas for lull tnbes the guru's 
pay 1$ Rs to In the Ehasi and Jaintia Hills the pay of the teacher is on an 
average about Es 12 per mensem According to the report of the Inspector* 
the teachers, besides their regular pay, are allowed to keep whatever they eon 
collect from fees , this makes the average pay of a teacher in a primary 
school to be nearly Its 5 a montb In making this calculation all primary 
schools — Government, aided, and unaided — are included If the^e he tiken 
separately, the monthly income of a teacher exclusive of piytnent in kind is 
as follows In Government pobce schools five teachers at Us 10, and two 
teachers at Its 12 each, in aided schools each teacher gets on an average 
Its 6 S, and in unaided schools each teacher gets on an average less than Its a 
A few of the best gurus occasionally are promoted to be teachers in middle 
schools , but mth this exception they have no prospect of improving their 
position 

190. Coorg- Normal Schools and Position of Teachers —For the 

training of vernacular teachers, a ft ormal class is maintained at Herkara in con 
nection with the central school Candidates for teacherships, who are selected as 
far as possible from among the pupil teachers of schools receive Es 5 a month 
wliile under training, and have quarters m the boarding house They are 
periodically examined, and on completing a course up to the middle school 
standard, and passing a satisfactory examination, are appointed to schools as 
vacancies occur Their pay commences at Rs 7 a month with the prospect of 
rising to Us 10 after five years* satisfactory service, and to Es 12 after five 
years more Normal students who fad to pass the final examination, but axe 
jet considered qualified for a lower teacherslup, are made assistant masters on 
Es s a month The pupil teachers are promising boys who have done well in 
the school and wish to become masters Ihey receive Es 3 a month and 
teach m junior classes, to allow of an opinion being formed of their aptitude 
for the work All the Canarese masters are reported to have received some 
measure of training 

191 Haidarabad Assigned Districts- "^SjE^dtt 

of Teachers —There is one tnuung school at ALolo, mth Jtotta anOUUKlu. 
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were 28 examinees, and ig passed, those who failed being appointed assistant 
teachers on lower salaries. The trained masters who begin on Ra. 12 or 
Rs. 15 per mensem can ri\o to Us, 25, if they give satisfaction and show 
good results. Assistant leathers on lower salaries arc taken from the pup&s of 
vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools, and those on higher salaries are men 
who have matriculated or have finished the high school course, or have, by 
their long service, experience, aud satisfactory work, established their claim to 
promo tiom It has already been mentioned that a large proportion of the 
masters in these Districts aro foreigners, hut it is hoped thftt the Normal school 
will iu a few years succeed in turning out a sufficient number of trained teachers 
who aro residents of Berar. On the 31st March 18S2, there were 418 posts 
of teachers with salaries varying Trom Us, 12 to Its. 25 jfcr mensem, and 263 of 
them were held by persons 1^0 had not gone through or passed a training 
school-course, 

192. Recommendations as to the Supply and Position of Teachers*— 

AYe hare already stated our Recommendations for providing in every Inspectors 
Division facilities for training and improving the teachers not merely of Gov- 
ernment hut also of aided inRtitutions. In Madras the importance of the 
subject has been fully recognised. In Bombay, if the indigenous schools are 
further encouraged and assisted, as we think they ought to he, additional 
Normal schools must be provided, and it will be a matter for consideration 
whether a less severe test should not be prcscnljed, and the course shortened. 
In connection with this subject we call attention to a Recommendation 
which t\ III be found in Chapter VIII that the " teachers in non-Government 
"institutions be allowed to present themselves for examination for any grade of 
"certificate required by the grant-in-aid rules without being compelled to attend 
" a Normal school/ 1 In Bengal the Normal schools for strictly primary schools 
are according to our view inadequate, and more systematic and sustained 
endeavours should be made to improve the teachers of indigenous schools, 
whether m the way suggested by Sir George Campbell, or according to any 
modifications of his system which may he approved by the Local Go^ eminent. 
In the North -Western Provinces much has been accomplished, hut iu the 
Punjab the results are less satisfactory. If our Recommendations regarding 
the treatment of indigenous schools arc carried out in these two Provinces, 
additional and revised measures will have to be considered* In the Central 
Provinces and Coorg no suggestions are called for. In Assam a steady develop* 
ment of the policy now pursued will effect much improvement ; hut in the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts greater facilities for training teachers are 
required. We may expect that in providing Normal schools, private enterprise 
will assist Government, and in that ca^c the patronage at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment should be freely bestowed on the best qualified candidates irrespectively 
of the institutions in which they are trained. 

As regards the position of teachers, we have thought it best to make 
no formal Recommendations* It was suggested that the Local Governments 
should be invited to consider the propriety of conferring additional duties 
in' connection with the revenue, postal, and forest Departments upon school- 
masters. But in respect to revenue duties, we recognised the danger of 
interference with the functions of hereditary village officers ; and as regards 
the other Departments, we observed that the experiment had been attended in 
Bombay as well in the Central Provinces with some measure of success, and 
we anticipate that the example wdl he followed, if convenient, in other parts 
of India All parties are agreed as to the advantage of raising the status of the 
village schoolmaster, and the measures appropriate to that end may bo left to 
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the local authorities. The provision of liberal aid to indigenous schoolmasters 
is obviously the most smiple and effectual means of raisin- their positi< 



ion. 



193. Tees; and Exemptions.— Table 7 given in paragraph 210 of this 
Bcport Trfll show the extent to which fees support primary education in each 
Province ; and in Chapter Vm vre shall revert to the subject. It is necessary 
to repeat the caution *hich has been conveyed throughout this part of the 
Eeport against hasty comparisons between the returns vfhich indigenous school- 
masters submit, and those more accurate statistics which are collected under 
the departmental system. In indigenous schools where fees aro paid without 
regularity and in kind as well as in money, it must be a matter of conjecture 
what is the money value of the teacher's receipts. But, speaking generally, 
the fees in the local fund and municipal schools of Madras arc left to the 
option of the boards and are fixed too low. Still Madras collects in the shapo 
of fees a larger proportionate amount than almosi an/ other Prorince, espe- 
cially in its aided schools. In the Bombay cess schools a certain percentage of 
free scholars is permitted, the proportion being regulated by the sitnation 
of the school, but the Tula is that fees are charged, though at a reduced 
rate, even to the children of cess-payers. Some of the witnesses have urged 
that the fees might be raised at any rate in towns, and this has lately been 
successfully attempted in the larger towns of Bombay. Others have pleaded 
for a free education to the whole rural population on the ground of its gene- 
ral poverty. In backward Districts for aboriginal or specially poor races, 
and in girls* schools, no fees are charged. In rural Bengal according to the 
returns furnished by the indigenous schoolmasters the fees would appear to 
be largo. In the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and to some extent 
in the Central Provinces, contributors to/ the local cess, are exempted from all 
payments of fees. For full details as to the amount realised by fees in every 
class of school and in every Province we must refer to Table 8 given towards 
the end of this Chapter. 

19*4. Recommendations as to Pees.— "We think it generally desirable 
that even in primary schools fees should be raised as far as is consistent with the 
spread of education. As regards the propriety of demanding schooling fees from 
all pupils in the Punjab schools, we may call attention to the Secretary of 
State's Despatch Kb. 14, dated April Sth, tg6i. The writer of that Despatch 
remarks that " there do not seem to me to be any circumstances which would 
justify the continued exemption of the Punjab from the rule prevailing in other 
parts of India under which schooling fees are universally exacted." In our 
opinion the levy of some fee should be the general rule. Accordingly we recom- 
'mend that pupils in municipal or local doard-schools be not entirety exempted 
from payment of fees merely on the ground that they are the children of rate- 
payers. The adoption of this Becommendation will create a great change in 
Northern India. We base our Eeeommenda.tion not merely on the example of 
Madras and Bombay, where rate-payers are subject to the payment of fees, but 
on the broader grounds of justice to the numerous rate-payers in Northern 
India, who, though they contribute to the ce^s, aro not supplied with a 
public primary school, whether departmental or aided. The whole education 
fund is inadequate to the supply of schools for every group of vilhges and 
those who enjoy the advantage of a school should contribute towarts its «*t 
so as to promote the establishment of similar institutions elsewhere. But 
we do not overlook the wants of the struggling poor, or of exceptionally 
l»ackward races and tracts. Wc therefore propose to limit the general rule 
bj the following Becommenaation, that in nil board-schools a certain propor. 
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twn of pnpite be admissible as free students on the ground of poverty ; and 
in the case of special schools, established for the benefit of the poorer clam* t a 
general or larger exemption from payment of fees he allotted under proper 
authority for special reasons. While the case of departmental schools is 
thus provided for, wo would also extend our general principle to aided schools, 
and accordingly we recommend that* subject to the exemption of a certain pro- 
portion of free students on account of poverty \ fees ; whether tn money or hnd y 
be levied in nil aided schools, but the proceeds he left entirely at the disposal 
of the sohool managers. 

195* Scholarship System.— TFe Lave now to consider various measures 
adopted in tlie different Provinces for stimulating the interest of pupils 
and encouraging parents to send their children to primary schools* It will he 
seen that there is nothing like uniformity throughout India* In the first 
place Tre shall enquire into the provision made for scholarships and prizes, and 
afterwards into the measures adopted for giving the test pupils from primary 
schools employment in the public service. The following Table shows the 
number and value of scholarships held in primary schools, hut *we must ob- 
serve that some of them are tenable for two or even three years, and others only 
for one year. The Table will not therefore represent the annual expenditure. 



TABLE 4, — 27*£ number and value of Scholarships tenable in primary Schools, 
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The Despatch of 1854 directed that " the best pupils of the inferior schools 
" should lie provided for by means of scholarships in schools of a higher order, 
" so that superior talent in every class may receive that encouragement and' 
development which it deserves " This instruction has not been literally or 
uniformly carried out, and deviations from the policy laid doTm in the Des- 
patch have heen justified on various grounds. In order to understand these 
grounds it is necessary to explain the functions which a scholarship system 
m primary schools is designed to fulfil. Scholarships may in the first place 
enable a pupil to proceed from an inferior primary school to one of a superior 
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order, and in the second place from a primary to a secondary school. A^in a 
scholarship system unites to a certain extent various educational agencies! since 
it possesses the unquestioned advantage of enabling aided schoofs to compete 
with departmental schools for a prize open to both. Tie shall see that, with the 
exception of Bengal, no complete scholarship system is to be found in any 
Province of India. Even in that Province the system is not developed up to 
the needs of the community. But before inquiring into the present circum- 
stances of each Province we shall examine a preliminary objection tint has 
been taken to expenditure on scholarships. It is urged that under tho depart- 
mental system the necessity for a chain of scholarships is not felt. Hence in 
Bombay the tendency has been to reduce scholarships and to rely almost cxclu- 
sively on free studentships. There is some force in this argument ; and up to 
a certain point a liberal provision of free studentships does carry out part 
of the objects of the Despatch. In the Bombay primary system there is no 
division between the inferior village school for the masses and the superior 
primary departments of secondary schools for the education of the more well- 
to-do classes of society. In fact all boys, whatever their future course of 
study, learn the same subjects in the ordinary primary school Hence no 
bridge is required to lead from primary schools of an inferior to those of a 
superior order. The first object then of a scholarship system is met in Bombay 
by the constitution of the primary school, which is complete in itself np to the 
point where secondary education commences. As almost all the primary schools 
are departmental, the Department is able to institute free studentships, and 
these provide sufficiently for the wants of poor pupils who find in the village 
school the best primary education which the State can supply. It is at the . 
stage where the primary school is quitted for the middle school that (he need 
for a scholarship system begins to be felt in Bombay. Here again a provision 
of free studentships for promising boys is made, but a scholarship system is 
meant to do more than meet school fees ; it is intended to meet also the extra 
cost of leaving home and of studying at the middle class school. In Bombay 
the provision of scholarships at this stage is very small. The Bombay Depart- 
ment argues that the middle schools are filled, and that there is no need to 
stimulates demand for secondary education. Its policy is to economise in 
secondary education, and so long as the schools maintained by the Department arc 
filled it would be a waste of money to supply scholarships, Tho Secretary of 
State expressed entire approbation of the policy pursued by Sir A. Grant in Ins 
endeavours to check the increase in departmental secondary schools, and one of 
the measures adopted with that object was to reduce the number of schohr- 
ships. To these arguments it must be replied that, whatever may be the 
advantages of the Bombay system, it does not provide all those facilities for poor 
or clever pupils which the Despatch of 1 854 advocated. However, the absence 
of a liberal scholarship system in that Presidency prevents the Department from 
offering to aided schools that encouragement and assistance which, as we liarc 
pointed out, can be so naturally supplied by a chain of scholarships In Bengal, 
on tho other hand, the system provides for all these wants. In this Province 
there is a fundamental division between inferior and superior primary schools 
and in order to bridge over the separation between them, lower primary scholar- 
ships have been established, which are tenable in upper nnmiry schoob. 
Inasmuch as nearly all the primary schools in Bengal are aided institutions, 
the Department cannot impose upon their managers any prowsior t of fre, 
studentships, and hence the necessity for a provision of «h ^»^^nt. 
Between the primary schools and the secondary schoo to ; n ^ 
is established by a stUl more liberal provision of scholarships tenable in m^dlo 
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schools- It has been urged, however, that the provision is inadequate. It is 
true that only in rare cases of exceptional ability is it necessary to bridge the 
gulf by such means* Thus Sir George Campbell's Kesolution of September 
1S72 expressed the intention of the Bengal Government in these terms; 
"To the really able boys at pathsalas opportunities for advancement mil he 
* f offered by a chain o£ scholarships, the gainers of which can pass through the 
** several grades of schools up to a University degree/' Still it may he questioned 
whether the present provision of primary scholarships is equal to the re- 
quirements of a primary system constituted as that of Bengal is. The statistics 
available to the Commission do not enable us to make any distinction between 
the pupils in village and town schools, and we cannot therefore determine what 
number of village school-boys have ascended to a superior primary school 
by means of scholarships. But the number of scholarships has received no 
great addition since their first institution by Sir George Campbell, although the 
number of schools which may compete for them has largely increased. In 1 88 1 - 
82 there weie only 651 scholarships tenable in middle schools for competition 
amongst more than 850,000 pupils. Much therefore remains to be done in 
extending scholarships for primary schools ; but the importance of the system 
for Bengal has been explained. Speaking generally, it may be said that in pro* 
portion as any provincial system of primary education rests less upon Govern- 
ment schools than upon aided or indigenous institutions, so does the need for 
developing a scholarship system as contrasted with that of free studentships 
increase, This* has been fully recognised in the Central Provinces. In Madras, 
however, no scholarships are given in primary schools, though their estab- 
lishment is imder consideration. In considering secondary education it 
will he seen what provision is made for scholarships in middle schools* 
But under the circumstances it is clear that in Madras a liberal system of pro- 
viding assistance for primary scholars proceeding to secondary schools is urgent- 
ly required. This want is emphasised by a passage in the Madras Report, in 
which it is stated that the children of peasants have no special provision made 
for their education in middle schools, and take no advantage of these institutions. 
The only public service examination in Madras is the middle school examina- 
tion, and therefore the door to the public service is closed against the peasant 
proprietary. In other Provinces the need will be felt more largely, as the 
proportion o£ aided primary schools increases. The subject will be noticed 
under secondary education, and it is therefore sufficient to remark here that wo 
there recommend that "in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so 
" arranged that, as suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connect- 
<c ing links between the different grades of institutions/ 1 

196. Prizes* — No notice is taken of prizes in the Report of our Benr*ul 
Provincial Committee, hut rewards amounting to nearly Us. 30,000 are distri- 
buted to pupils at the central examinations. In Bombay, the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Punjab, regular hut moderate provision is made for prizes 
in departmental schools in each Inspector's Division, and the same plan is 
followed in the Central Provinces, In short, under the departmental systems 
encouragement by means of prizes is never neglected, hut where the primary 
schools are aided institution*, no aid is afforded to the managers except m 
Bengal in providing prizes for their pupils. 

197* Public Patronage-— The most efficacious of all encouragements to 
the spread of education is that supplied by the bestowal of public appointments 
upon educated candidates. Unfortunately no lever for raisin* education 
is less systematically applied. In many parts of India the responsible officers 
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entrusted with public patronage, yielding to the solicitations of friends « 
following their own discretion, regard the imposition of a fixed standard of 
qualification as a troublesome trammel. The appointments to which we here 
refer are of two sorts-those which may be conferred without any limitation 
as to the area of selection, and those which must bo conferred as the heredi- 
tary possession of certain families. In reference to these two classes the Des* 
patch of 1 854 remarked : « We have learnt with satisfaction that the subject 
" of gradually making some educational qualification necessary to the confirm- 
" ation of these hereditary officers is under the consideration of the Government 
" of Bombay, and that a practical educationatyest is now insisted upon for persons 
"employed in many offices under Government/* Ten years before the date of 
this Despatch, Lord Hardinge, in an order which will be found at page 44 of 
Mr. Howell's " Note on Education prior to 1854 and in 1870-71," had attempted 
to throw open the public service to qualified young men ; and, with a view to 
promote the diffusion of knowledge among the humbler classes of the people, 
had directed that, " even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under 
" Government, respect he had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, 
"and that in every instance a man who can read or rvtite be preferred to one 
,( who cannot." How this order became and remained a dead letter is explained 
in that Note. "With respect to higher appointments in most Provinces of 
India some examination held for boys attending schools of secondary instruc- 
tion is regarded as fixing a test of qualification for the public service. But 
it is only in Bombay and the Central Provinces that real and successful 
endeavours have been made from a very early date to connect primary schools 
with the public service, and thus to stimulate the diffusion of a thorough 
primary education, and to open the subordinate ranks of Government service 
to all classes of the people in a practical way which no scholarship system could 
so well effect. The theory of the Bombay primary system has been explain- 
ed. It recognises the fact that the great bulk of the rural population can 
never afford to leave their villages for a course of higher instruction in the 
town. To the masses the village school must supply the whole of their educa- 
tion. The revenue system of Bombay creates a demand for large revenue 
establishments and provides for a village accountant and registrar in every 
village. The District officers do not desire to recruit their local establishments 
from a single class of urban residents. Irorn the very outset, therefore, the 
District and the educational officers were alike interested in the success of the 
rural schools. Even before 1S5Z appointments in the lower grades of f bo public 
service in Bombay were thrown open to competition at examinations held 
in each District. Th e standard was subsequently raised. When standards V and 
VI were added to the Bombay primary course the present public examination 
in standard YI was instituted, and the successful candidate now receives a certi- 
ficate qualifying him for the subordinate grades of the public service. To the 
higher grades of the service a similar door was opened by the additionot a special 
standard of examination to the ordinary middle-school course. No candidate 
can obtain an appointment in the public service in Bombay who cannot produce 
a certificate of having passed one or other of these examinations. The orders of 
Government do not, however, touch the case of the menial offices to which tbo 
latter part of Dord Hardinge's Besolution referred. After several years rigid 
enforcement of these rules, the public service examinations hare como to be 
regarded by the public generally as fitting standards of quabfication for employ- 
ment in the various professions of commerce and business. It is held that the 
popularity of the higher primary standards and the widespread demand for cess 
schools are very lately due to the policy of the Bombay Government in regu. 
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lating tho patronago of their "District Officers in tho manner indicated In the 
Hatdarabad Assigned Districts the Bombay officers who laid down tlic lmos 
of tho Education Department advocated tho introduction of the same s)stem, 
hut tho rules at first prescribed were soon relaxed, and District Officers 
bestowed the appointments at their disposal without any reference to a public 
service examination Recently sorno improvement hns been effected, and 
selected candidates .are required to produce a certificate from the Department 
But the heads of offices may relax these rules, and it is not tho practice for 
any candidate to obtain a certificate until he has been provisionally selected 
Under such a system the full advantages of a public service examination cannot 
bo realised 

198. Recommendations as to public Patronage.— It docs not appear 

that the standard of primaiy education lm yet reached so high a point in all 
Provinces of India as to render it possible to open the door to the public 
service directly out of the primary school course rather than of the middle 
school course TVc have therefore inserted a Recommendation tearing on this 
subject in Chapter V, and shall hero confine our attention to the lowest offices 
of public employment Wc recommend thai the principle laid doicn tn Lord 
Hardinge*s Resolution, dated October n> i& '44, be re'Ctflirmcd, tr>tfialtn select- 
mg persons to fill theloicest offices under Government* preference be always given 
to those who can read and write As regards the hereditary offices of village 
headman and accountant, wo are awaro that in many casi.s a knowledge of 
reading and writing is insisted upon, but it seems both practicable and id- 
vantageous that a higher standard of qualification should be enforced "We 
therefore recommend that the attention of the Local Gov crnmcnta be called to 
this matter, aud that the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and 
the North- Western Piotinces, be itwiled to consider the advisability of carrying 
out the suggestion contained tn paragraph g6 of the Despatch of 1854, 
namely , of making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation 
of hereditary village officers such as patels and lumbardars 

199. TCight Schools J and School Hours —Our information regardm" the 
extension of mght schools is scant The subject finds no separate place in the 
Reports of our Provincial Committees of Madras and Bengal At the same time, 
long before Sir George Campbell drew attention to them, their importance had 
been f ully recognised m Bengal, and nyht-classes have m many cases been 
attached to improved village schools No statistics are, however, given In 
Bombay, and to a much less extent in the Central Provinces, this class of insti- 
tution is established on a definite basis In Bombay there were, in 1881 82 
3 919 scholars attending 134 vernacular night schools, of which 84 were depart' 
mental, 48 inspected, and 2 aided The schools are found m every Division of 
the Presidency, and aio as popular with the Muhammadans as with the Hindus 
In addition to them there were 223 mght classes attached to daj schools in the 
Southern Division which were attended by 4 962 persons At Belgaum one of 
these classes is attended by 90 students, of whom 60 belong to thelow caste of 
Mahars The attendance of low caste men at mght schools is an interesting 
fact At Kaira, in Gujarat, the mght school is exclusively attended by low" 
caste men, and the townspeople have frequently remonstrated a^amst their edu" 
cation The schools are chiefly attended by men who have to labour m the dav" 
time, and the instruction is limited to the barest rudiments of readme and wr,t,™ 
and a little ciphering They have proved a great success, and more* are demand' 
ed than the Department can supply I n jj ombav the Theish(j Assowat J 1 ™' 
opened two aided mght schools for worlang men and niessengcis, and thev Z 
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attended by 175 pupils At Kurla, a suburb of Bombay, a night school 
I3 attended by factory boys who work all day in the mills, and the In. 
spector of that Division reports that he has five upphcatmns for new schools 
which bis funds will not enable bun to open In the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta also a few night schools are attached to factories Tho experience 
gained m Bombay proves that night schools may become an assured success 
not only m towns but m villages It must often happen that until a man or a 
boy 13 brought face to face with the practical needs of his daily life, ho wdl 
fail to realise the full value of in elementary education, and then without 
special facilities he cannot obtain such education !For this and mam other 
reasons the demand for night schools will probably increase mth diz© encourage. 
ment "We therefore recommend that mght schools be encouraged tcJiererer 
practicable Although the subject of school hours is not immediately con 
aected with night schools, yet it will find appropriate mention here, because 
the success of night schools in Bombay illustrates the advantage of studying 
the convenience and habits of the people Iho factory boy and tho field 
labourer cannot attend school in the day time, and they must remain ignorant 
just when they most feel the want of .knowledge, unless the arrangements 
of the Department or of school managers arc made to fit into the scheme 
of their daily avocations In all departmental systems there is great danger 
arising from the rigidity of fixed rules, which require constant rc-adjustment 
to varying wants Bven the hours of labour differ m different Provinces of 
India, and the seasons of sowing and reaping vary with -the class of cultivation 
The indigenous schools as a rule recognise these distinctions and tho Depart 
meats should not be less considerate Accordingly we recommend that as 
much elasticity as posstble be permitted, as regards loth the hours of the daj 
and the seasons of year, during which the attendance of scholars %s required , 
especially tn agricultural villages and, bachcard Districts 

200 Special Attempts made in backward Districts, or for special 

Classes — Even zught schools and themo>t considerate arrangements respecting 
school hours will not be sufficient to attract those classes which hare inherited 
a position of social subjection, or which prefer the freedom of fortst or 
mountain and the pursuit of game to tho monotony of tho school If the 
aboriginal races are to be educated, no reliance can be placed upon the 
indigenous schools, which have never aimed at attracting them until tbcv have 
become part of the Hindu social system , nor will the departmental schools, 
unless organised to meet their wants, be more successful Besides the aboriginal 
or half civilised races, there is a large population which is found in crcry Hindu 
viUago community and which usually hrcs on the output of the village 
settlement, whose education has practically been ignored and m manv parts 
of India resisted by the higher castes It has been shown in the last pira- 
graph that notwithstanding the remonstrances of their neighbours the Maliars 
of Bombay are in <ome places crowding into the night school The half civd 
ised and the low caste races form two divisions of the Indim population 
whose education presents special difficulties tlnoughout tho Empire Ag-un m 
some parts of India a very different class from thee just mentioned costing 
of certain sections of the Muhammadan community, Inre sunk, oumg to 
causes winch will be considered m Chapter L\, mtoa deplorable state of igno- 
rance from which they eu onlv i*> extmated b> the »W*f^ ^ 
«d» This remark by no means applies to the .hole ^ Iuh ^™ 
mumty nhose pcsihon has greatly improv ed in recent years ^ far as pruury 
education of the rnodcr* type i» concerned But in some parts of the country 
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they and other once dominant races still require special help. Pin&Hy, al»4 
Tjovertv lias faUen to the lot not merely of certain classes of the community, 
hut even of the lower strata of the very highest castes, who are altogether 
unable to find the few annas required for their school-fees. Thus, four causes 
exist which practically place the four classes of Indian society to which they 
severally apply under the uan of ignorance. They may bo summarised as want 
of civilisation, lowness of caste, loss of political status, and cxtrcmo poverty. 
In Chapter IX we shall revert to this subject. Wo hero confine ourselves to a 
brief notice of what has been done f ot tbo primary education of each of these 
four classes, and to a statement of our Recommendations. 

* 

201* Education of aboriginal Baces«— In three Provinces of India- 
Bombay, Bengal, and the Central Provinces— the problem of attracting to school 
the aboriginal population, numbering 932*000 in Bombay, 2,056,000 in Bengal, 
and 1,754,000 ifl the Central Provinces, or altogether about 74 per cent, of the 
whole aboriginal population of India, is beset with difficulties. Two attempts 
demand special notice here. The first was unsuccessful, though it deserved a 
better fate, In the "Western Division of tho " forest-reserves " in the Central 
Provinces, endeavours were made in 1870 to attract the Kurkus to certain special 
schools which were placed under tho joint control of the Forest and the Education 
Departments, The instruction was to bo as simple as possible, and a carpenter's 
and blacksmith's shop was to be attached to each school* The prospect of forest 
employment was held out as an inducement to the people to send their children to 
the schools. Experience proved that European supervision was essential, and the 
scheme failed for want o£ it. In Bengal another plan was tried. The cduca* 
tiou of the various non-Hindu races that inhabit the frontier tracts of Bengal 
was entrusted to the zeal of missionary societies, and liberal grants were from 
very early days given to those who were prepared to undertake the task* 
Thus the Kola and other aboriginal races in Chota Nagpur, the Santhals on the 
confines of Bengal proper, the Khonds in Orissa, and the Paharins of Darjceling, 
as well as the Khasis and others in Assam, have all received some measure of 
attention. The Missionaries have been specially successful in training 
young Santhals and Kols as teacher^, and have overcome a great difficulty 
by thus providing masters acceptable to the tribes. At Eanchi, in Chota 
Itagpur, the Berlin mission has maintained for many years an artlzan class 
for Kol pupils, which with liberal aid from Government has been very successful. 
But while the bulk of the work has been entrusted to missionaries, the Depart- 
ment has not been idle. Not only has it maintained primary schools for the 
aboriginal tribes in Eastern Bengal, but it has also established a few secondary 
schools for their benefit at Chaibasain Singbhoom, at Darjeeling, and in Ohitta- 
gong. Altogether by one agency or another nearly 20,000 aboriginal children 
are being educated. In Bombay, the departmental system has made some 
progress which though not so conspicuous as in Bengal is greater than that 
reported by the Department in the Central Provinces, There are now 2,713 
aboriginal boys at schools, of whom 2,176 are in cess schools. But this 
success purchased by great efforts gives little hope of overtaking the enor- 
mous task before Government, Experience has proved that sympathetic 
European effort is essential, and that no Department can adequately supply 
this want. It is hopeless to depend on indigenous schools, hut that consider- 
ation doea not preclude other forms of aided enterprise. Meanwhile the 
Departments must continue to labour ; but ultimately we look to the philan- 
thropy of missionary and other societies to cope with the special difficulties in 
the way. We therefore recommend that primary education be extended in 
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baclward Districts, specially in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races ft v 
the instrumentality of the Department pending the creation of school-boards 
or by specialty liberal granis-in-aid to those who are nilhng to set up and 
maintain schools. TTe sM have to revert to this subject In a subsequent 
Chapter, but it may be mentioned here that we are so convinced that it is from 
missionary agency that most may bo expected in educating the aboriginal races 
that we bare emphatically re-affirmed as the principle on which aid should he 
giren *q bodies Trilling to undertake the * ork, that of entire abstention from 
interference with any religious instruction which such bodies may choose to 
give, 

^ 202, Low-Castes and Out-castes*— It Trill be more convenient to defer 
until Chapter IX a brief account of our discussions regarding the rights of these 
neglected classes of the community to receive education. In Provinces where 
primary education is almost wholly built upon the indigenous system, we fear 
that in the present state of society, even where their right is admitted in theory 
by local sentiment, low-caste boys actually receive few or none of the advant- 
ages of education- In those Provinces, however, where the schools are more 
directly under the control of Government, more or less progress has been made 
in securing for low-caste boys a recognition of their legitimate claims. In 
Bombay the greatest attention has been paid to the matter ; and whereas in 
1871 there were only 592 low-caste boys at school, there are now 3,512, of whom 
2,862 are in departmental day schools. In our Chapter on indigenous schools 
we have insisted on the division of aided schools into two classes, "special " and 
u other primary " schools. In all but " special M schools the right of all castes 
to receive instruction is to ho affirmed, and a due proportion is to ho maintained 
between these two classes of institutions. In addition to this precaution, 
vre have ie<sommended that special grunts be given to the managers of aided 
schools on account of low-caste children, and we have now to make somewhat 
similar Recommendations with regard to Government schools. TTe recommend 
thai all primary schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school-boards t and 
all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and are not regislerel 
«s special $chools t be understood to he open to all castes and classes of the 
community : and that szwh a proportion beiicecn special and other primary 
schools be maintained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provi- 
sion for the education of all cUsses, special aid being assignable, if necessary, on 
account of low-caste pupils, 

* 

203, Depressed Races -It is unnecessary to anticipate the full review-, 
to be given in Chanter IX, of the measures taken to attract to the Mate 
primary schools those classes which, like the Muhammadans, have lost the specml 
privileges of a ruling race. Their claims have received considerable attcntton, 
and their process is noticed in the annual reports of the Department in most 
of the Provinces of India. But we have adopted certain HccommendaUons for 
furthering the ohject in view, which will be set forth in the Chapter referred to. 

204- Pnnv Classes— As this subject will require fuller treatment here- 
af ter'ot SSStaSTfl* place will i confine*! to . brief 
Jleoommendations which we have adopted. A poo* ^ » ™^ 
The rules of caste enjoin the performance of those ^^ d "^ f g J f 
fonnance of wlncl* the relief of the depute u tota ^ ™ ""^ii 

rJSA increase, and the ^tc-do a. to * 
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to render aid to tbo poorer members of tlieir class. Tho Lest remedy is perhaps 
to relax tho rub which requires that education, even in schools \thicli are not 
entirely supported but only aided by tbo State, should not bo purely gratuitous. 
TFe theicforo recommend that vi all board-schools, a certain proportion of 
pupils he admissible as free students on the ground of poverty ; and in the case 
of speaal schools established for the benefit of the poorer classes, a general or 
larger exemption from payment of fees be atloiced under proper authority for 
special reasons. There may ho schools which specially undertake the education 
of tho poor, and which, under tho operation of tho above rule, will bo unable to 
charge f ecs, and must thus depend upon charitable assistance and grants from 
tho State. The grants which they may cam under the result system will 
he very small, and their case seems to deserve special encouragement. Wc 
therefore recommend that assistance be given to schools and orphanages in 
tchich poor children are taught reading t writing, and counting, totth or tcithout 
manual work, 

205. Brief Notice of Female Schools —The history and condition of 

female education, is a matter of such importance that a separato Chapter will 
bo devoted to its consideration. "With \cry rare exceptions, the u hole of an 
Indian girl's instruction is comprised within the brief years of her attendance at 
a primary school. Tho ago varies with different castes and classes of the com- 
munity and in different parts of the country. But only a small proportion of girls 
contmuo at school beyond tbo age of ton years. Here and there a Brahman 
girl may be seen as old as twelve, and occasionally a Parsi or a Brnbmo girl 
will remain up to the ago of sixteen. These ages siifiiciently indicate that it is 
under primary instruction that the chief statistics regarding female education in 
India must be sought Those statistics will bo analysed elsewhere ; and it is 
only necessary to note hero, in a Chapter which is mainly concerned with the 
education of boys, a few points which must ho borne in mind whenever Tables 
of figures bearing on primary education arc considered. Statistics of female 
education exert a most disturbing effect, not only upon percentages of attendance 
in primary schools, but especially upon calculations of cost and expenditure, 
While there were in 1 88 1-82* nearly 2»4co 1 ooo boys under "primary instruc- 
tion in the nine Provinces of India with which no arc dealing, thcro wero only 
122,806 girls at school. The percentage of children at school to tho total 
population of school-going ago was 8*29; but of boys at school to tbo male 
population of that ago it was 15*48, and of girls to female population only *8i. 
These differences are sufficiently striking. -But if ttc confino our attention 
exclusively to the statistics given in thus Chapter, there were 2,061,541 children in 
the "public primary schools," of whom only 119,647 were girls. Thus, whilo 
12'55 per cent, of boys of school-going age were at school, only '8o per cent, 
of the girls of that age were attending public schools. Tbo order in which 
according to departmental returns the chief Provinces of India stand in respect 
to the progress of femalo education as tested by the percentage of pupils at 
school to the total femalo population of school-going age, is as follows: 
(1) Bombay, (2) Madras, (3) Punjab, (4) Central Provinces, (5) Bengal, 
(6) North-Western Provinces and Ondlu Throughout tho whole of India 
the order in which the various elasses of tho population avail themselves 
of the opportunity of instructing their daughters is as follows : (1) Parsis, (2) 
Kativc Christians, (3) Sikhs, (4) Hindus, (5) Muhammadans. Tliis fact throws 
some light upon the different progicss mado in the several Provinces. But it is 
m statistics of expenditure that tho greatest confusion is caused by tho inclu- 
sion of statistics for male and femalo education under a common head. lu 
aided schools, for instance, tho annual cost to the State of educating each eirl 
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is nearly Hs. 3^ whilst for a boy it is only Re. u In a Government school 
it is Rs, 5^8, against Us. 3- 1 2 for a boy. The cost varies materially in different 
Provinces. Leaving out Coorg, it is highest in the Punjab, where a girl in an 
aided school costs the State Rs. 4-3, Of the larger Provinces, it is least in 
Bombay where it costs Us. 2-6. These and other differences Trill appear on a 
reference to the statistical Tables at the end of our Report, It is only necessary 
to hear in mind that if the cost of primary education in any Province appears 
to be comparatively large, it must be enquired what proportion of the cost is 
due to female education, and in the case of Normal schools, what are the charges 
incurred in the training of female teachers, 

206, The Relation of Boards to primary Education.— We have now 

to enter upon a most important part of our enquiry, namely* the function and 
powers of Local Boards in regard to primary education. The gradual extension 
of self -government has created certain corporate organisations which represent 
popular power in the country and the town. Country boards are called in 
Madras and in Bombay Local Fund Boards, and elsewhere District Committees, 
The circle of the board's infiuence is sometimes co-extensive with the area of tbo 
District, and at others with the area of the sub-divisions of Districts, winch arc 
called talutas or tahsils. The jurisdiction of the boards or committees within 
these rural circles usually excludes the larger towns or cities, which form muni- 
cipalities under the control of their own Municipal Boards or committees. The 
obvious advantage of connecting the education of the masses with local popular 
organisations has long been recognised. But as the development of self-govern- 
ment over the immense area included in the geographical expression, India, has 
proceeded on no uniform basis, and lias even varied materially within each Pro- 
vince, so the control which the several hoards have acquired over primary schools 
differs in every possible degree. It might have been expected that a considerable 
uniformity would have attended the growth of municipal institutions, as the 
conditions of life in the larger cities of India are so much more uniform than 
can be expected in rural tracts, but the interest shown in education by municipal 
corporations, where such exist, varies considerably. In the Punjab, applications 
for increased contributions for schools find a liberal response ; in Madras, muni- 
cipal assistance is said to be inadequate, but it is far more generously accorded 
than in Bombay, where only 1*17 per cent, of municipal income is spent on pri- 
mary schools. In Bengal the town councils arc still less liberal The difference, 
however, between municipal and local boards in the various Provinces is not 
merely one of public spirit or of interest in education. Their control is in one 
Province financial and in another administrative. Here it extends only over 
Government or municipal schools, there it embraces private effort as well. 
In Bombay it is described as real, and in the North-Western Provinces as 
nominal. In no part of India is the charge of primary education mado obli- 
gatory by law on town boards ; but the Local fund Boards in many Provinces 
are bound by law to expend certain funds on elementary schools. It thus 
happens that the relations of the boards to primary education vary materially ; 
and this makes it necessary to explain the actual condition of affairs in each 
part of India separately, without any attempt to generalise or reconcile essential 
differences by one vague and common description- Having explained generally 
tbo present position of affairs in each Province, we shall give a brief summary 
of the suggestions irldch have been offered by the witnesses and in the me- 
morials presented to us, concluding with a statement of the Recommendation* 
which we have adopted- 

207. Madras : Boards, and Suggestions regarding them —In Matins 

both the Municipal and the Local fund Boards maintain their own school*, and 
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also aid private schools. The initiative in preparing their budgets is taken by the 
Education Department, T^hose officers submit an estimate to the official President 
of tho Board for incorporation in tho general annual budget of the town orDistrict. 
Practically, the Inspector's estimate is accepted as a general rule, and when 
once the budget has received the sanction of Government, it not merely limits 
the expenditure of the board on the object proposed in the estimate, hut 
prevents any transfer of allotment from ono school to another. In the case 
of aided schools tho boards are obliged to pay for all grants by results earned 
in the three lowest standards, but they have the right of reducing the scale of 
grants and of refusing to admit any school to be examined. In other respects 
they must conform to the rules laid down by Government in the Grant-in-aid 
Code- So far, then* the financial control of the Madras boards involves the 
acceptance or modification of a budget drawn up by the Inspector, and a 
discretionary power to reduce the scale of grants and to refuse to admit 
for examination a school whose earnings after admission they cannot decline 
to pay. In the matter of control, they are unable to interfere with aided 
schools ; but in their own schools they have in theory the power of regu- 
lating the fees and the course of studies. As a general rule, however, the course 
of study is determined by the Inspector ; while the hoards usually exercise the 
power of fixing the rate of fees, and are inclined to fix them very low. The 
Madras system, especially in its inclusion of aided schools, is in theory and 
practice more extended than that of Bombay, but in their financial administra- 
tion the boards in the adjoining Presidency would appear to be more independ- 
ent This independence is perhaps due to some extent to the fact that the 
Bombay local fund boards have hardly any concern with aided schools, and 
merely manage their own cess schools. * 

The witnesses who have given evidence before the Commission in Madras 
are agreed on two points, that municipalities should set aside a fixed proportion 
of their income for education, and that the local boards should give a larger 
share of the local cess to education- They are divided as to the precise amount 
that should be so assigned- One witness considers that 5 to 7 per cent- of 
municipal income should be allotted for education- As regards the proper 
share of local rates, opinions vary from an assignment of one-third to one-sixth. 
It appears that in the nine years which followed the introduction of the Local 
Funds Act IV of 187 1, education received on the average 9 per cent, of the 
local fund income derived from rates and taxes only, while of the whole local 
fund income it received only a little more than G per cent. According to the 
wording of section 36 of Act IV of 187 I, which assigns to " the road fund " or 
public works division of the budget not less than two-thirds of the land cess 
together with the net proceeds of all tolls, the assignment to education cannot 
be called illegal ; hut it was ceitainly expected, when the Act was passed, that it 
would provide 8£ lakhs for education ; whereas in 1881-82 the actual expenditure 
charged to local funds was not 5^ lakhs. Greater differences of opini6n are 
expressed in regard to the classes of schools which should be supported at the 
expense of the educational fund thus created. Some witnesses would not limit 
the assignment of the fund to any class of institution, hut would leave it to the 
discretion of the Inspector. The general opinion, however, is that the boards 
should control their own expenditure, and that the allotment should not *be 
diverted from primary or lower secondary instruction to education of a higher 
kind, To this control certain limitations are proposed. Some would insist on the 
appointment of qualified teachers, and Mr. Justice T. Mutuswamy Aiyar amongst 
other witnesses lays great stress on the establishment of Normal schools for their 
supply. Many witnesses also consider that the Department should be allowed to 
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intervene, and at least to suggest, if not to prescribe, the course and method of 
instruction. Tins power of intervention is regarded as more necessary in the 
case of local boards than of municipal corporations. One witness would sire 
the Educational Inspectors a place ex-offich on tho boards; another would 
make the Inspectors quite independent. A third, on the other hand, would 
leave the boards independent administrators of the grant-in-aid system hut 
allow them no power of altering the rules without the sanction of Government 
On the whole, the general tendency of the Madras evidence favours the admi- 
nistration of primary and lower secondary education by local hoards, irbetLer 
urban or rural, suhjeet to the general control of the Education Department; 
the enforcement of a contribution from municipal funds; and a more JibcraJ 
assignment from local rates. 

208. Bombay : Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— In Bombay 

neither llunieipal nor Local 'Bund Boards have as a rule any direct concern with 
aided schools. A few indigenous schools receive aid which is paid for out of local 
funds, hut the boards have practically little control in the matter. Municipal 
boards are permitted by law (Bombay Act Tlof 1873) to spend their income on 
education ; and in their discretion they for the most part leave it alone, preferring, 
as might be expected, to throw the charge on provincial revenues or else on tho 
neighbouring District Board. It may be said that, with the exception of Snkkur 
in Sind, no municipality in Bombay has hitherto taken the active part which 
it might have been expected to take in managing elementary education. As 
shown in Chapter III, Section A of the Bombay Provincial Report, the con- 
tributions from provincial revenues for the support of primary education in the 
towns of Bombay bear no adequate proportion either to the local resources of 
such towns, or to the contributions from the same revenues to the support 
of village schools. A partial change is immediately to be made in this 
matter, and primary schools will shortly he placed under the control of Muni* 
cipal Boards, hut no provision has yet been proposed for compelling the corpo- 
rations to provide increased funds. 

TTif h the Iiocaf Fund Boards, wnetter B&trict or taJu&i, tfZre case is qaito 
different. They administer the whole fund on which primary education rests, 
and they prepare their own budgets, which show separately the share of the ecss 
spent on education. They transfer or close schools at their pleasure ; they 
regulate the fees, and without their authority no departmental primary school 
can be established. But they do not interfere with the studies, or appoint 
the master. The local fund income is quito distinct from provincial revenues, 
and the educational share of that income is equally distinct. In fact, the 
school fund might he defined, as precisely as the school-board fund is defined in 
England by section 53 of the Act of 1870. In this respect the Bombay 
system differs materially from that of the Korth-TVestem Provinces as will 
presently appear. TOth. this distinct educational fund, which is entirely spent 
on elementary education and is supplemented by a grant from provincial reve- 
nues, the boards provide for their cess schools, or Government pnmary schools, 
as they are commonly called to distinguish them from tbc aided indigenous 
or other schools under private management. In the North-m-stcrn Provinces 
the local fund revenue is paid into the treasury to the credit of provincial 
income, from which an allotment is made for expenditure by the hodfarf 
committee. But in Bombay tho process is entirely reversed The provmcuJ 
allotment is paid to the credit of the local fund commHtcc, and any unexpended 
kiW at the end of the year remains the property of the rura 1 beard, JP na* 
cially, the power of the local hoards is complete, and their practical control over 
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education is only limited by their want of confidence in themselves and by the 
delegation of their own functions to the departmental officers. The depart* 
mental officers act, however, under instructions from the board. 

The evidence given by witnesses before the Commission in the Bombay 
Presidency is full of references to tho relations of municipal and local boards to 
the Department of Public Instruction. It deals with the question both of finance 
and of administration. In regard to finance, the proportion of the cess upon the 
land which should be given to primary schools is fixed by rules which have the 
sanction of law, and any unexpended balance lapses to the educational fund, not 
to the general local fund, and still less to the provincial fund as in Northern India. 
Hence on theso points no question has been raised by witnesses in Bombay. But 
the complaint has been made that the local fund is properly a rural fund, and 
should be spent on the villages which contribute it, and. not in the towns which 
only contribute a very small proportion of the cess. Several witnesses of great 
experience have urged that there should he a redistribution of the financial 
burden of supporting primary schools, which would set free for rural education 
funds paid by rural Districts and now appropriated by municipalities. Their 
view is supported at considerable length by the Bombay Provincial Committee. 
Other witnesses have in the same sense argued that the time has arrived when 
municipal boards must be compelled to make more adequate provision for pri- 
mary education out of the funds at their disposal. While all witnesses are 
more or less agreed on the question of finance, opinions are divided on tho 
point whether any local board should administer education above the standard 
of primary schools. It is further argued that if boards are to be entrusted 
with the task of aiding private schools it will be necessary to give private 
managers financial rights, and especially to protect the low -caste population 
against the indifference or opposition of those higher castes which are sure to 
command all executive power on the hoards. 

209- Bengal: Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— We have 

already mentioned that the approval of the Secretary of Stnte to the proposal 
of the Government of India for giving Bengal the financial provision upon 
which the systems of primary education rest in other pirts of India, has not 
yet resulted in the imposition of an educational cess, or in the allotment to 
education of a share in the cesses already levied. Accordingly in Bengal there are 
no local fund boards charged with administrative powers over schools. A 
special education committee exists at the head-quarters of each District under 
the presidency of the Collector, hut it rather connects the control of education 
by the Department with a local official board than invests with responsible 
powers over primary schools an independent organisation holding control over 
local funds. Por the school committee described above has no financial, and 
little adrninistratiye, control over elementary education. The municipal boards 
occupy no better position. Some of them spontaneously encourage special 
teachers or institutions. But they exercise no systematic or recognised control 
at present over primary education ; and this need occasion little surprise, 
since in no other Province of India do municipal bodies exhibit greater in' 
difference to the claims of education upon the town funds. E\ en in the city of 
Calcutta no steps have been taken in this direction, though so far back as 
1873 Sir G. Campbell expressed a hope that the municipality of Calcutta would 
move the Legislature to permit the expenditure of some part of its large income 
upon primary schools for the children of the Calcutta poor. 

The evide * " -s^es dwelt on two points ; the liability of municipali- 
ty tn ' f " t J1 r t0 education, and the functions of the self- 
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government boards that may hereafter be created. On both these points 
opinions differed. The Honourable Kristodas P a l objected to tluowin* on town 
boards charges for primary education, while jtfaulavi Sayyid Amir Hussein 
would insist on their making proper provision and would examine their 
budgets to see that they did so. The Bengal Provincial Committee remark that 
under Tecent orders, much of the cost of zila schools and the whole cost of 
vernacular schools in to™ will fall upon municipalities. As regards the 
advisability of entrusting rural boards with the charge of even primary schools 
somo witnesses have expressed doubts, but a few have suggested that secondary 
as well as primary education Bhould be entrusted to them. 

■ 

210. North-Western Provinces and Ondh : Boards, and Suggestions 

regarding them*— In the North-Western Provinces both the practice and the 
theory of local control had been well developed before Act XvTO of 1871 
was passed. Under that Act, which was incorporated into Act III of 1878, not 
only is the education provision lamped up v, ith the provision for other local 
wants, but to the Local Boards is allotted, as an act of grace, the income wliich m 
reality belongs to them. Unspent allotments are therefore not a saving to local 
funds as in Bombay, but lapse to the provincial treasury. The constitu-. 
tion of the local fond hoards has hitherto been strongly official, hut it will 
become more popular under the new Bill now before the Legislature. The 
control of education is not managed by the general District or sub-divisional 
committee as in Bombay, bat by special sub-committees who are guided by 
rules issued in 1877. Their powers, such as they are, extend over aided schools, 
and over middle class vernacular and lower primary schools. They are 
allowed to appoint teachers, but not to regulate the course of studies. Their 
financial powers are confined to accepting a budget already drawn up, and their 
position generally is described as that of executive agents of the Department, 
rather than administrative corporations controlling an executive. The muni- 
cipal boards make some moderate assignments to. education, and their atten- 
tion to the claims of primary schools is invited in a memorandum drawn 
up by the Department of Public Instruction. But their cpntrihutions arc 
optional, and do not seem to carry with them any real control over the expend- 
itme of the resources which their liberality provides. 

The witnesses and memorialists from the North-Western Provinces have 
generally expressed far greater confidence than those of Bengal in the admi- 
nistrative capacity of rural and town boards. Speaking, however, of the exist- 
ing system, the Provincial Committee describe *it as follows: "The present 
" system of education committees in the Koith-Western Provinces can hardly be 
" considered other than a failure. It is condemned by nearly all the wit- 
nesses, is praised with great reservation by tho Director of Public Instruction, 
"and has, we hope, been proved to be a very different system inks origin 
" and development from what was intended by the Legislature when passing 
"Act XVIII of 187 1." The Honourable Sayyid Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, 
suggests that local committees should have the power to frame annual budgets 
and to manage entirely all vernacular schools; white another witness would 
entrust both primary and lower middle schools to boards, gmng them a 
consultative voice in higher education. Six witnesses have given stomg 

testimony in favour of placing ^^^^'^^^^ 
We and of administration, in the hands of local bowh. O t th other 
hand, there are a few who consider that the committees as a present con- 
stitutcd « unfit for their *ork. It fa f-ther urged * 
able result of dependence on non-official committees xs the transfer of control 
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from Educational Inspectors to Revenue officials. But on the whole, the 
superior weight of testimony inclines to placing in the hands of local hoards 
increased control over primary education, and to separating the funds for 
education from other resources entrusted to rural and urban committees. 

211- Punjab: Boards, and Suggestions regarding them.— The Punjab 

system is very similar to that just described. Under Act V of 1878, which 
repealed Act XX of 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor, after appropriating one- 
fourth of the total proceeds for famine purposes, may allot such sums as be 
pleases for education and other local wants. For each District a committee or 
hoard is appointed to administer the allotment thus made. In matters of con- 
trol, the boards in the Punjab are theoretically entrusted with the manage- 
ment of schools, but in practice they are unable to close any institution without 
the sanction of Government. The municipal committees in the same Province 
are given the share of the local fund cess which belongs to them, and are ex- 
pected to supplement it by contributions from the town income. In this respect 
the Punjab system is more equitable tban that of Bombay. The corporation 
usually exercises control over its own schools within the municipality through 
the official president or the secretary to the board. It must, however, he 
understood that both the president and the secretary can only derive their 
authority from the corporation, which if it chose might, and occasionally does, 
exercise considerable influence over education both primary and secondary. 
It should be noticed that municipalities in tliis Province contribute more 
towards education than in any other part of India. 

Tery voluminous and contradictory evidence has been given by the wit- 
nesses for the Punjab, not merely as to the capacity of the boards to mana"e 
schools, but also as to the funds now assigned for education. The weight of 
testimony is, however, strongly in favour of entrusting both the expenditure 
and the management of the educational cess to such boards. As to the amount 
of control to be reserved opinions differ. In the opinion of some witnesses 
the funds contributed by municipalities are still inadequate, and they urge that 
a larger proportion of municipal revenues should be reserved by law for the 
extension of primary education. The charge brought against the Department 
of having diverted funds from primary to higher education is neither supported 
by the figures given in the Provincial Report, nor justified by the precise letter 
of the law, which does not assign to educational purposes any specific share of 
the local fund income. 

212. Assam : Boards.— "While the Province of Assam was included in the 
larger Province of Bengal no local rates were levied in it. But in November 1870 
Regulation No. HI of that year received the assent of the Governor General 
Under Section 12 of this Regulation the Chief Commissioner is empowered to 
allot, from the proceeds of the local rates levied under it, such amount as he 
thinks fit for expenditure on the construction and repair of school-houses the 
maintenance and inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the es'tab 
hshment of scholarships. In accordance with a circular issued by the Chief 
Commissioner, school sub-committees have been appointed subordinate to thr- 
district committees and they are entrusted with the powers which formerlv 
vested in the district committees of Public Instruction. They exercise 1 ™™ 
plete control and supervision over primary education, but power is ^servcTto 
the Inspector of Schools to mate suggestions and recommendations. ^Com - 
mittees are rcqmred to consider his recommendations, and in the cv & ' ™ l 
dissenting from them to record their reasons. All expenditure on p7 
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education is now borne by the local rates- Under recent orders tlie powers of 
tho boards have been extended, and they are made responsible for administering 
the grants-in-aid to all classes of schools in their jurisdiction, and for mana'rin* 
the Normal schools of the third grade, ° ° 

213« Other Provinces : Boards and Kates.— In the Central Provinces a 
recent Act, which affects neither municipalities nor cantonments, has created a 
net work of hoards with village school committees subordinate to them. But 
prior to this year the local rate was distributed in accordance with budgets pre- 
pared by the local officers. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts a levy of i 
anna and 3 pies on every rupee of land revenue is collected, and the share of it 
assigned to education is administered by the revenue officers. In Coor<* also 
an educational fund is provided by the plough tax. But in all these Provinces 
the administration of the fund prior to 1883 rested with officials, and the school 
committees which watched the village schools had no power to spend any 
portion of it. 

214- General Review of the Powers of Local Boards.— Except in 

Bengal there is no Province of India where provision for primary education has 
not been made by the imposition o£ a local rate in which education shares. 
The administration of these local rates has been entrusted, except in the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts and in Coorg, to local fund committees* In 
Madras and Bombay the local fund income is wholly at the disposal of the local 
boards, but in Northern India it is subject to certain deductions for the 
extension of irrigation and for the prevention of famine- It is only the balance, 
after these deductions have been made, that is placed at the disposal of 
the boards ; and should they fait to expend their whole assignment in the year, 
the unexpended balance lapses to provincial revenues. Again, in Madras 
and Bombay the practice is not uniform. In Bombay a distinct share of the 
local fund income is set aside by law or by statutory rules for education, and 
under the same rules it cannot bo expended on any but primary education. 
But the law does not distinguish between rural and urban schools, and there* 
fore it is not illegal to spend the cess on town schooh. The erer-inareasing 
demand which the towns are making upon a fund, essentially a rural f nnd^ 
has given rise to complaints. In Madras, on the contrary, no specific share 
of the local fund income must be appropriated for education ; and although 
it is in accordance with tho policy of Government to spend the educational 
grant upon primary schools, it would not bo opposed to any provision of tho 
existing law to devote it to secondary education. 

"With regard to municipalities, the law is everywhere permissive, and 
education is a legitimate but not an imperative charge on municipal in* 
come throughout India, The funds of town corporations are* with the excep- 
tion of the city of Madras, applicable under the existing law not only to 
primary but to higher education. The extent to which municipalities hare 
made use of their powers will appear from the statistical Table which follows. 
The grants made towards education are accurately Lnown, but the figures 
representing the net municipal income in 1881-S2 are obtained from the 
Annual Administration Reports of each Province and are not entirely trust* 
worthy, The evidence, however, given before tho Commission affords proof 
of the unanimous conviction entertained in all Provinces of India, that the 
time has come when the exercise of these permissive powers can no longer be 
left to the discretion of municipal bodies. The enlargement of the scheme of 
self-government divides urban boards in municipal towns from rural boards, 
and it is necessary that the responsibilities and liabilities of both should be 
clearly defined. As long as the former can cast on tho latter the burden of 
providing elementary education for the town population, tho municipal autho- 
rities will be content to do nothing, and will leave the cost of maintaining these 
schools to bo met either from local funds or else from provincial revenues. 

40 
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TABLE 9— Hdvrn showing Municipal* expenditure on primary education 

in the official year rSSi-82. 
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215. Eecommendations regarding Ways and Means for primary 

Education, — TFe hare to consider two questions — the claims of primary educa- 
tion, and the rights and duties of boards. "With regard to the first question, 
tyo hare to consider bow far it is possible to protect the right of tho masses to 
receive primary education not only against the encroachments of expenditure 
upon public works and other demands wliich local hoards have to meet, but also 
against those demands Tfhich fall upon the provincial revenues. Wo have also 
to guard against the danger so prominently brought to notice in the Bombay 
Report^ that the demands of municipal schools are apt to encroach upon funds 
which are raised in the villages and ought to be expended upon village schools for 
tho rural community- In dealing with the second question, we have to bear in 
mind the relations of the hoards to the Department, their duties towards the 
people, and their duties to private enterprise. Reverting to the first question 
we must consider howr the educational fund is to be constituted, and what 
precautions are necessary to ensure its expenditure upon primary education. 
We therefore recommend that primary education be declared to be that part 
of the whole system of public instruction which possesses mi almost exclusive 
claim on local funds set apart for education and a targe claim on provincial 
revenues 



rr 



This HecommendatioTi was not adopted by the Commission without Ion 
discussion and the consideration of several amendments to wliich we shall 
refer towards the close of this Chapter, when we deal with the claims of 
primary education upon public funds. The importance of the principles con- 
tained in it w&s fully understood, and when the Recommendation was carried 
by a large majority, it became the foundation of the Commission's decision re- 
garding the constitution of school funds and other matters. The first part of 
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it declares that local funds set apart for education should be almost entirely 
devoted to primary education; ^hile the second part ghes prominence to the 
claims of primary education to a large share in provincial revenues. Both 
these principles have long since been established by the highest authorities in 
India, and in most Provinces they have guided the policy of the Department. 
In the Punjab, however, there has been deviation from them, Hie cause of which 
will be presently explained. But before doing so, it is necessary to state hricQy 
the arguments by which the Recommendation was opposed and supported in 
our debate on February 14th, 1883. It waa urged that local rates, which were 
levied on the land should be devoted for the education of the agricultural 
classes both iu primary and in secondary schools ; that the modern distinction 
of primary from secondary education was based on English precedents, and 
was opposed to the interests of the wealthiest though least numerous class 
who contribute to the cess, and who were not satisfied with a purely elementary 
education; and lastly that, owing to recent classification » primary education 
meant much less thau it did when the local funds were first imposed. It was 
further maintained that the Despatches of 1854 and 1859 included in the edu- 
cation of the masses all classes of instruction, and that it was quite fair to 
spend local rates on the tabsili and high schools to which those Despatches 
referred* On the other handj the supporters of the Recommendation took their 
stand upon more recent Despatches which had clearly defined the interpretation 
attached by the Secretary of State to the phrase "education of the masses;' 1 
upon the policy initiated by Lord ITayo in 1870, and especially upon the 
Circular Orders of Tehruary nth, 1871, which had been carried out without 
question in every Province of India but one- Upon the second part of the 
Recommendation, it was urged in the course of the debate that secondary edu- 
cation was as important as primary, and that where the latter was sufficiently 
provided for by local rates, it was unnecessary to give a contribution from 
provincial revenues which were required to supply so many other needs. It 
tus observed that in Bengal* where there were no local rates, the cost of all 
classes of education fell upon provincial revenues ; but in the Punjab, where 
under legislative sanction local rates had heen increased in the last 1 2 years, and 
where the provincial fund was wanted for other purposes, it was quite logical 
that the cost of primary education should be charged exclusively to local rates, 
and that of higher education to provincial revenues. Above all, it was urged that 
the Local Governments were the best judges of financial considers tions, and 
that any hard-and-fast rule might throw the educational finance of any Pro- 
vince into enbarrassmcnt without doing any good to primary education. To 
these arguments it was replied that the principle involved in the proposal, 
namely, that local rates were a form of self-help, was one o£ extreme importance, 
and that the Government was bound to help those who helped themselves. 
In one Province, at any rate, the orders of iS?r had been thoroughly under- 
stood, and the Director in Bombay had described them as the charter of the 
educational rights of local boards. It was argued that the maintenance of 
the system followed in the Punjab endangered such rights, AVith reference 
to tins argument it must bo explained that on October 25th, t$6g, the 
Government of India directed that Rule X1Y should be amended in ihp 
Punjab Grant-in-aid Code and stand as follows : u Grants-in-aid from Impernl 
1 Funds arc not admissible to purely vernacular primary schools, but special 
■ grants may be made for limited periods where the circumstances are so cMep- 
* tional as to justify a departure from rule." In February 1 87 1 , an important 
circular Resolution was issued by tbo Government of Iadia to all the Zoni 
Goremmcats explaining "on what principle it will be pcnnissiblo to assign 
" from the sums allotted for educational purposes grants-in-aid to schools for 
« primary education, and it will rest with flic Local Governments under the new 
"system ot Tinancial control to determine in what localities and to what ox- 
" tent such grants shall from time to time be made." Hat in? intimated that 
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the Local Governments were thus authorised to carry out the orders, the Govern- 
ment of India bid down for their guidance the following principles contained 
in paragraphs 3, 4, 5 of their Resolution No, 63, dated February 1 itli, 1S71. 

" 3, It has been repeatedly declared by the Secretary of State that it is a 
"primary duty to assign funds for the education of thoso who are least able to 
" help themselves, ami that the education of the masses therefore has the greatest 
" claim on the State funds. The Government of India desires to maintain Urn 
view, but the grant-in-aid rules have in practice been found so unsuitable to 
primary schools that, except in special cases, such grants-in-aid arc seldom 
"sanctioned from the general revenues. It has, moreover, been repeatedly 
"affirmed tint wo must look to local exertion and to local cesses to supply the 
" funds required for tho maintenance of primary schools, 

" 4 These standing orders miy seem inconsistent, but thcy'rcally are not po, 
" Tho fact is that primary education must he supported both by Imperial funds 
"and by local rates. It is not by any means the policy or the Government of 
" India to deny to primary schools assistance from Imperial Revenues ; but, on 
the other hand* no sum that could be spared from those revenues would suffice 
for tho work, and local rates must be raided to effect any sensible impression on 
"the masses. This does not lessen tho obligation of Government to contribute 
" as liberally as other demands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local 
" effort. Tho true policy will be to distribute the Imperial funds *o far as such 
" funds are available, in proportion to the amount raised by the people from each 
" district, 

"G. The amount at present allotted for primary education under tho several 
" Local Administrations is small, and it is not expected that the Local Govern* 
t¥ ments will in any case diminish it* On tho other hand, they xvill have full 
" liberty to increase the allotment, cither from retrenchments in other Services, or 
"from saving in other branches of education ; and it is permhsiblc to assign, 
"from the provincial grant, funds in aid of schools mainly supported by contri- 
" butions from local cesses or municipal rates." 

Notwithstanding theso orders tho Punjab Government did not alter the 
lately revised rule in their Grant>in*aid Code, On the contrary, they adhered to 
their original policy, and in reviewing the Annual Report on Public Instruction 
for 1877-78, the Lieutenant-Governor observed — "Tho decrease in tho number 
" of schools is in part due to the policy of the Government in throwing more 
" and more upon local funds, in such towns and Districts as can afford it, 
" the charge for popular education. The chargS is indeed but nominal, the 
" local fund being as much a portion of provincial taxation as any branch of tho 
" Government revenue." Tho effect of these orders was to throw still further 
charges on local funds, and to cause a still further deviation from the principle laid 
down above that the " true policy will be to distribute tho Imperial Tunds in 
" proportion to tho amount raised by the people from each District/' VTc regard 
local funds, even when raised by legislative sanction from any District, as equi- 
valent to funds raised by the people themselves, and wo attach the greatest im- 
portance to the recognition of the principle that local expenditure on primary 
education should be supplemented by a provincial contribution, Our Recom- 
mendation is intended to enforce this view, which we believe to be not only 
sound in principle, but in strict accordance with the orders of tho Government 
of India* and the -wishes of the Secretary of State* 

216, Eecommendations regarding School Punds.— Having settled from 

what sources the ways and means for primary education are to be supplied, we 
propose to protect them against the encroachments of other Departments by 
the 1 constitution of separate funds both for towns and rural tracts respectively, 
and by declaring the items of which these two funds sliall bo composed. 
Accordingly we recommend that both municipal and local self^ovmimeni boards 
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Keep a separate school fund The fund should in our opinion he constituted 
as follows We recommend that (x) the municipal school fund consist of- 

(a) a fair proportion of municipal revenues* to be fixed m each case 

off the Zocal Government t 
(6) the fees tamed tn schools wholly mainiatned at the cost of ike 

municipal school fund , 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the municipal school fund 

from the lodal fund t 
{d) any assignment front provincial funds t 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the municipalities for 

the promotion of education, 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school fund from previous years 
and that (it) the local hoard school fund consist of— 

(a) a distinct share of the general local fund f which share shall not 

6e less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for each 
Province , 

(b) the fees levied %n schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 

school fund; 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by municipal boards, 

(d) any assignment made font provincial funds t 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the local boards for the 

promotion of education t 
if) any unexpended balance of the school fund from previous years 

It mil be observed that ^ve have not attempted to suggest what fixed pro- 
portion of municipal income should be devoted to education The ivitaesses 
from various parts of India have differed m their estimates from 3 or 4 per 
cent of municipal income to even 10 per cent But the assignment must vary 
Tntli each municipality , and though some of our number thought that it should 
be left to the municipalities to define its amount, a majority of us considered that 
the Local Government could alone determine what was reasonable On one point 
we are entirely agreed, that hitherto tho permissive sections of the municipal 
law have failed to secure adequate and uniform consideration for the claims 
of education throughout Indn, TYe have guarded against tho danger of 
the municipality encroaching on the rural fund, by recommending, as 
shown above, that a specific assignment from local funds bo made to the 
municipality, and by proposing that each separate fund, whether municipal or 
rural, be granted its own separate assignment from provincial funds This 
assignment from provincial revenues would naturally bear some proportion to 
local resources Lastly, to avoid the recurrence of the complaints made in the 
Northwestern Provinces that unexpended balances are lost to the educational 
fund, we have recommended that balances of the school fund, which may be 
unexpended at the end of the year, be credited to the school fund, and neither 
to the general local fund nor to provincial services The creation of these 
distinct school funds appears to us to offer the best guarantee against the 
complaints which witnesses have made, sometimes perhaps without duo founda* 
hon, from tho Punjab to Madras, that the whole of the education cess is not 
spent on primary schools, tint education does not receive its legitimate share 
of the income of rural or municipal boards, or that the towns encroach upon 
the financial provision for vilhge education 

217. Eecommendations regarding the Bights and Duties of School- 
boards —Turning now to a cousidention of tho rights ami duties of school* 
boards and oE tho control winch they should crercw over primary education, 
xie recommend that the general control over primary school expenditnre he 
rwfed %n the school hoard*, whether municipal or rural, which may now exist 
or may hereafter he created for self government tn each Pwwf So far as 
rural board* ire concerned the cxp-wncnt has irorLed irell m Bombay, and 
the recognition of the rights of municipal boards is only a natanl dr rrfap- 
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ment of the same policy We hat e refrained from expressing any opinion 
on the question whether the school-hoards should bo the town bonds and loeal 
fund committees or sub committees of those boards Each administrative unit 
created under the various schemes of self government will adopt the plan which 
is best suited to the locality The central boards, whether in town, taluka 
or District, mil probably work through village school committees* as they 
do in the Central Provinces But these details can be determined on the 
spot, and we have deliberately avoided suggestions of too precise or uniform 
a character There exists in our opinion the greatest need for variety and 
provincial independence in grappling with the great task of extending a thorough 
primary education The relations of the boards to the Departments must, 
however* be precisely defined, in order to avoid friction from conflict of autho- 
rity Some departmental control is necessary, but its limits should be defined 
In Chapter YIII we shall revert to tins pubject , but on one matter we deem 
it desirable here to state our Recommendation, suggested by one of the Bombay 
witnesses, which will promote the improvement of teachers, an object to 
which we attach great importance We recommend that the first appoint 
ment of schoolmasters tn municipal or board-schools be left to the town or 
District boards^ totih the proviso that the masters be certificated or approved 
by the Department, and their subsequent promotion or removal be regulated 
by the boards subject to the approval of the Department The boards will 
provide the salaries of the misters, and it seems reasonable that within certain 
limits they should select and control the teachers They will also have to 
provide all the funds necessary for maintaining both the schools and the build- 
ings We recommend that the cost of maintaining and aiding primary schools 
in each school district, and the construction and repair of board school houses, 
be charges against the municipal or local board school fund so created This 
Recommendation, if carried out, will introduce generally the lladras system 
under which the boards are responsihlo for aiding private enterprise There is 
an obvious advantage in giving the boards control not merely over thur 
own schools but over all the primary schools in the District or town Their 
financial and administrative control over primary education would be incomplete 
if the Department remained responsible for aided schools, while the boards had 
charge of the cess schools alone It should be the duty of the boards to deal 
with the whole system of primary education, to watch over the wants of all 
classes of the community, and to provide for all such wants whether by creating 
schools of their own or by aiding existing schools We have already mentioned 
our Recommendations for ensuring a proportionate provision for the education 
u of all classes," for giving El special aid on account of low castes," and for provid- 
ing "a proper proportion between special and other primary schools " It is only 
oy making the boards responsible for all agencies that these results can be 
adequately secured Another forcible reason presented itself to us as an argu- 
ment for giving boards the fullest powers The choice of a vernacular is in some 
Provinces of India, especially m the Punjab, a very perplexing question 
We have discussed this subject in a previous paragraph, and it i& sufficient 
here to state our Recommendation, w Inch is so framed as to protect minorities 
We recommend that the vernacular m which instruction shall be imparted m any 
primary school, maintained by any municipal or local board, be determined by 
the school committee of management, subject to revision by the municipal or local 
board provided that if there be any dissenting minority m the community, tcho 
represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or 7nore separate classes or 
schools, %t shall be incumbent on the Department to provide for the establish 
ment of such classes or schools t and it shall be incumbent on such municipal o? 
local board to assign to such classes or schools a fair propoition of the whole 
assignable funds The choice of the vernacular in aided schools will, of course, 
rest with the managers of such schools, and will offer a valuable index' to popular 
wishes in each locality In conclusion, it is only necessary to guard against 
boards endeavouring to crush out prnate enterprise whether missionary or mdi 
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gnaw. If ttepublio funds are entrusted to them, they must administer them as 
a public trust ; M accordance with public policy. TVe therefore conclude our 
Recommendations regarding the rights and duties of boards in their administra- 
tion of primary education with the following: that municipal and local boards 
administering funds tn aid of primary schools adopt the rules prescribed by 
the Department for aiding such schools, and introduce no change therein mth* 
cut the sanction of the Department. 

218. Becommendatiou regarding legislation.— It will be readily 

admitted that the constitution of the school funds proposed by m would be 
rendered more secure, and the rights and duties of school-boards be more clearly 
defined, if they were placed on a legislative basis. The question of legislation is 
one, however, which will be treated at length in Chapter XI of this Beport. 
But in discussing the -whole subject of primary education we adopted the 
following Recommendation, that an attempt le made to secure the fullest 
possible provision for an extension of primary education by legislation suited to 
the circumstances of each Province. This Recommendation was intended not 
only to secure the support of law for primary education, hut also to give 
expression to our opinion that separate legislation should be undertaken in each 
Provincial Council for making laws and regulations. 

219. Expenditure on primary Education.— The ways and means of pri- 
mary education can best be understood by analysing the expendi tare in some 
particular year. It may of course happen that tho nominal income of any 
particular year exceeds the expenditure for the following reasons, hut it is safer 
to regard the actual expenditure as equivalent to the income. The primary 
school fund, speaking broadly, depends on two sources of supply, the provincial 
grant and the local rates. The provincial grants are either assigned as special 
grants for specific purposes or else credited in tho lamp to local rates, hi the 
former case, if they are not wholly spent, the balance lapses again to tho pro- 
vincial fund from which it was given, and is not available for primary educa- 
tion unless it is re-allotted. Therefore the real provincial grant is the actual 
amount allotted and spent, and in that sense expenditure is synonymous with 
income. If, on the other hand, the provincial grant js credited to local rates, 
it either becomes, as in Bombay, part of the educational local fund (in which 
case it may be treated as local income), or else as in the North-Western Provinces 
it lapses to provincial services, in the same way as a special unspent grant 
would lapse. It follows then that, so far as education is concerned, a provin- 
cial surplus of income above expenditure cannot exist at the end of the year. 
But a local fund surplus may and often does exist. Hero again it is unsafe to regard 
that surplus as availablo for expenditure. In Bombay, for instance, tho greater 
part of the local fund rates arc collected at the close of the Financial year with 
the land revenue, and therefore when the accounts are made up on the 31st of 
March a largo surplus is shown. But this working balance will be required to 
keep tho schools going until tho following rcbruary. Also it is well known 
that most Indian Provinces are suhject to the recurrence of famine, when the 
collections of land revenue and consequently of local rates are suspended or 
remitted. In viow of such contingencies a reserve fund must be lept The 
danger varies in intensity in different Provinces ; and it is safe to assume 
thatthc local Department, which has no possible interest in reducing iU ex- 
penditure on primary schools below its income, is the best judge of the amount 
which it has to spend., Tor these reasons wc regard the actual expenditure of 
each year as practically equivalent to the income available for expenditure. 
Accordinglv wo give below two Tables, in the first of which will he found a 
comparison between the expenditure in 1S70-71 ™* ««* * 'f 8 '? 3 . . 7 • 
Table exhibits in detail the total expenditure on depirtmen (aland aided pnunrr 
schools for the year which is under review in this Beport. 
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TABLE 7, — Comparative Statement of the Total rxpenditure 
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220 Ependiture on primary Education in 1870-71 and in 1881-82. 

—Tho first subject which demands notice in Tabic 7 is t ho contrast between the 
funds available for extending primary education in 1870-7 1 and in 188 1-82, In 
the first year, Bombay, tho North- Western Provinces, the Punjab, tho Central 
Provinces, and tho Haidarabad Assigned Districts were tho only Provinces of India 
in which local and municipal funds boro any part of tho burden of educating 
tho masses- Wo have seen the importance which the Secretary of State and 
tho Government of India attached to tho levy of local rates for primary education. 
The advantages of associating the development of this branch of public in- 
struction with local taxation wcro both financial and administrative. One 
argument was supplied by the inability of the Imperial exchequer to find suffi- 
cient funds for so great and increasing a task ; the other was suggested by 
the political advantage of entrusting to local boards, administering local re- 
sources, a branch of administration in which local interest and supervision 
could alone secure full efficiency and economy. Accordingly wo find that in 
1881-82 there was no Province of India, except Bengal, uhich had not cor- 
dially accepted the policy recommended by superior authority- The total 
expenditure from provincial, rural, and municipal funds in 1881-82 on pri- 
mary education was Us. 42,63,070, of which 60 per cent, was raised locally 
by urban or rural boards, while 40 per cent, fell upon provincial revenues. 
In 1870-71 49 per cent, of the expenditure had been paid by local rates, 
while 5 1 per cent, was contributed by provincial revenues. But the differ- 
ence between 59 per cent, and 49 per cent, is not the only measure of the 
success that has attended the imposition of local rates. In 1881-82 the pro- 
vincial expenditure had increased over that of 1870-71 by 33 per cent,, while 
the local and municipal grants to primary education had increased by 105 per 
cent. The local fund revenue has, therefore, been vastly more elastic than the 
provincial grant, and this elasticity is likely to continue in future years. This 
comparison fails, however, to exhibit the results in the most striking light. In 
Bengal there are no local educational rates, and tho local rates levied in As^am 
were imposed after the separation of tho Province from Bengal and long 
after 1 87 1. Including therefore Bengal and Assam from tho present review, 
it appears that in the remaining seven Provinces 56 per cent of the public 
expenditure on primary education in 1S70-71 was provided by local rates, and 
44 per cent, by imperial, or as they arc now termed provincial revenues. In 
1881-82 the local rates contributed 69 per cent, and the provincial funds 31 
per cent, of the public expenditure* In tho same period the provincial grant 
had increased by only 12 per cent, and the local rates by 99 per cent. 
Thus it is evident that the extension of primary education since 1870-71 in 
seven of the Provinces has almost entirely deppnded on local resources, and 
it must be remarked that if its history wero traced throughout each year 
between 187 1 and 1882, it would be found that, whereas the provincial grant 
has varied with financial disturbances caused by war and famine, tho local 
fund income has remained comparatively secure* In considering Table 7 
it must further bo borne in mind that tho expenditure on school build- 
ings is not shown for Madras, Bengal, or the Punjab, as these charges 
appear in the lump and are not separated according to the class of edu- 
cation. But in Bengal such expenditure cannot be great, as the indige- 
nous schoolmasteis make their own arrangements for accommodation. It 
must also be remembeied that under the heading "expenditure from oth^r 
<e sources " are included estimates furnished by indigenous schoolmasters TYe 
have no means of verifying these estimates which in some Provinces are 
regarded as under, and in others as o\er, the mark; and they must therefoiebe 
accepted with reservation, especially in Bengal, where inspection is still inade- 
quate to the great task which the Department has undertaken. In Bombaj, 
under this heading aie included large sums paid by the Motive States for 
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schools winch, though only inspected by the Department, are in their character 
essentially departmental institutions In Chapter XII we shall he careful to 
distinguish these sums from contributions made by the people, 

it 221 ^ U Claims of P™ 11 ^ Education upon public Jonas gene- 
rally.— The controversy regarding the relative claims of higher and pri. 
mary education has not been completely set at rest by the change of public 
sentiment in regard to the " downward filtration theory." We have already 
referred to our Recommendations on this subject, but it is necessary, be- 
fore reviewing the statistics of public expenditure upon Government' and 
aided primary schools, to refer more particularly to the .debate which took 
place in the Commission on February 14, 1883. It was proposed that 
the Commission should assert the principle "that the elementary educa- 
" tion of the masses be declared to be that part of the State system of 
"education to which public funds bo mainly devoted." To this proposal 
objection was taken by some on the grounds that, if local funds were mainly 
expended upon primary education, the higher grades of education had a 
stronger claim upon provincial funds which were equally public funds; 
that it took no notice of private funds which might be largely devoted to the 
education of the masses and thus render a large public expenditure unne- 
cessary; and that the authorities had never intended to limit expenditure 
to that class of instruction now defined as primary. The Commission 
thereon decided, not without piotest from the minority, to substitute for 
consideration the following proposition : " That while every hranch of educa- 
" tion can rightly claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the present 
"circumstances of the country, to declare the elementary education of the masses, 
" its provision, extension, and improvement, to be that part of the educational 
" system to which the efforts of tbeState should now be directed in 3 still larger 
" measure than heretofore.*' This proposal was objected to on the ground that 
it was a vague and qualified declaration of policy ; that the Government of 
India Resolution No. 63, dated iehruary ri, iSji, had laid down the pofcey 
which Government meant to pursue ; and that except in Bengal the local rates 
were exclusively or almost exclusively reserved for primary education. An 
amendment to the proposition was then moved to the following effect : " That 
" it bo declared that, while all forms of education are necessary for the good of 
w the community and deserving of encouragement, the elementary education 
" of the masses is that portion of the system of education that has the strongest 
"claim on the State; and that as secondary and collegiate education become 
*' more self-supporting, a constantly increasing proportion of public funds be 
" devoted to elementary education." The main object of this amendment 
was to remove the impression that the duty of the State towards primary 
education might one day change, which seemed to be suggested by the phrase 
"under present circumstances." The amendment was lost, but the sup- 
porters of the original motion agreed to accept the Recommendation in this 
form— that ichilst every branch of education can rightly claim the fosterma 
care of the State, it is desirable in the present circumstances of the country 
to declare the elementary education of the masses, it* provision, extension, 
and improvement, to be that part of the educational system to xchick the 
strenuous efforts of the State should mid be directed in a still larger measure 
than heretofore. It was felt that this Recommendation did not prevent a 
more explicit declaration of the ways and means by wluch "the strenuous 
» efforts of Government » in the cause of primary education must he supported. 
Accordingly a further Kecommendation was proposed and adopted, to the effect 
that primary educaUon be declared to be that v «rt of the whole system of pnhha 
instruction tohtch possesses an almost exclusive claim on local finds set apart 
for education and a targe claim on provincial revenues Objection was taken 
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to this Recommendation on ttio ground that local rates might ho fairly charged 
with the cost of higher education, and it was proposed to declare "that 
» primary education possesses the first claim on local funds set apart for edu* 
« cation, ^Yherc such csist, and a large claim on provincial revenues/' This 
amendment was resisted on tho ground that iho imposition of local rates 
was universal except in Bengal, where, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Government of India in 1868 which was supported by the Secretary of State, 
no educational rate had yet been imposed; and that the clause "where such 
exist M would imply that tho Commission were indifferent to the further deve- 
lopment of a policy which had been so instrumental in providing for the 
education o£ tho throughout India with the exception of one Pro. 

It was urged that the two principles contained in the Recom- 



vince. 



mendation were sound, namely, that the local educational rate should he 
almost exclusively devoted to the education of the masses who too the 
chief contributors to it ; and secondly, that the levy of a local rate did not 
diminish, but rather increased, the obligation of the State to help those who 
were least able to help themselves and yet came f orw ard to supply local resources 
for their education, Tho Recommendation gL\cn above was then carried by a 
large majority* Accepting therefore theso tuo Recommendations as the deliber- 
ate verdict of the Commission upon the question of the claims which primary 
education possesses upon public funds {whether they be those raised by munici- 
pal and rural hoards in the form of local rates, or whether they be the provin- 
cial revenues assigned to the Local Government from imperial taxation), we may 
now proceed to enquire how far the practice corresponds with the theory thus 
enunciated- Tho follo\nng figures are taken from Table 8, which has been 
given above* They show how the claims of primary education, first, upon public 
educational funds, and, secondly, upon provincial funds assigned for education, 
were recognised by the various Local Governments and Administrations in the 
year ending Harch 31, 1882. In the last column they show the share of 
public as well as private educational funds which is believed to have been spent 
on primary education, Tho information is as accurate as wc can obtain, but 
the expenditure on buildings and on scholarships is not uniformly included in 
every Province. In Chapter XII we shall give a somewhat different analysis 
of public expenditure, and the distinction between the results shown hhre and 
there must not be overlooked. 

Statement showing the percentage of qxpendUure on primary schools. 
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4570 


46 21 


Punjab . 


35 89 


15 39 


4607 


36 07 


Central Provinces 




39*98 1 


52 9 S 


53 4i 


Assam 


39 3 6 


1709 


38 07 


38 48 


Coorg 


52 63 


30 95 


52 61 


5261 


Haictarabad As- 
signed District": 


6561 


53 07 


6 7 93 


67 93 


All India 


41*82 


H 33 


3S23 


43 42 
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These figures show that in the Haidmbnd Assigned Districts, m Hornby, 
^ ortb -Y° StCrU P »*™* Cental Provinces and Coorg, more than hart 
of the public expenditure on education was devoted to the instruction of the 
masses In Madras, Assam, and the Punjab, more than one third was so spent , 
whilst m Bengal, where owing to tho absence of local rates the public support 
of primary education falls exclusively upon provincial revenues, less than one- 
fourth of tho total public expenditure was devoted to primary education For 
the uholc of India, the percentage of public educational funds devoted to the 
instruction of the muses wis 41 per cent, and the following Provinces were 
below that avenge, namely, Assam, which spent 39 3 6 s the Punjab, which spent 
35 S9, and Bengal, which spent only 2283 of its public educational fund on 
primary instruction The proportion given for Bengal excludes, however, the 
cost of primary classes in secondary schools 

233 The claims of primary Education ou Provincial Revenues — 

Tho advocates of the claims of tho masses have never been content with 
showing that a large proportion of public funds is spent on primary schools 
They argue that local rates bemg contributed by the great mass of Indian cul- 
tivators are local contributions, which m equity demand an equivalent from the 
Stite, tint, in the words of the Government of India, the provision of local 
rates docs not lessen the obligation of tho State to help those who help them- 
seh es, and therefore that it is important to see that a reasonable proportion of 
the provincial grant for education is assigned for primaiy schools They 
call special attention to the Despatch of the Secretary of State, dated 26th 
of May 1870, which was the outcome of long discussion with the Bengal 
Government That Despatch certainly enjoined the greatest caution in dealing 
with higher education, and it rcfeired to the poverty of many of the students 
m the Bengal colleges and high schools , but it was prefaced by the following 
general remarks M In the hnef remarks which I shall offer on your Despatch, 
**I would he understood as approving generally of the mam principle which 
** runs through it> namely, that the Government expenditure should, as far 
" as possible, be reduced with reference to the education of those who are well 
"able to pay for themselves and should bo mainly directed to the pronsion of 
*' in elementary education for the misses of the people " TFhafc constitutes a 
reasonable grant has never been determined, but it is obvious that m a Province 
like Bengal, where there is no local fund for education to depend on, more must 
bo done by provincial revenues than elsewhere The Table shows that, while 
in tho Haidarabad Assigned Districts more than half the provincial (assign- 
ment for education 1$ given to primary education, and xn the Central Provinces 
more than a tlurd, Bombay and Coorg give 30 per cent , the North Western 
Provinces 23 per cent , Bengal 22 per cent , and the rest of the Provinces 
between 18 and 14 per cent "We are, however, unable to pass over our reference 
to the Haidarabad Assigned Districts without further explanation From the f or^ 
-warding letter which covers the Report on education m these Districts we extract 
tho following remarks ** The cess was originally an education cess, but is now 
part of a local cess connected with village police Education, however, did 
not lose by the change, and it receives a larger share now than formerly On 
every 0 £ re venue paid by each field one anna three pies or five pice are 
*' levied Of this revenue one-fifth forms the school cess The cess income fop 
» education in 1 88 j -82 amounted to Rs 1,0 1 ,08 1 and each District was credited 
« with its own share The administration of the fund is, however, peculiar 
" and demands notice A hard and fast rule is laid down, that primary educa* 
"tion in Government schools is not to receive more than Rs 1,30,000 a year 
» It is also assumed that Rs 53,660 of the cess income are available for this 
« purpose to which the Local Government adds from general revenues the 
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u balance to make up Rs. 1,30,000. The rest of the cess income is set aside " 
** for school buildings* If the cess income increases, so as to be able to contri- 
bute more than Its. 53,660, then the provincial assignment proportionately 
u decreases" TVe have no information which would show us whether the 
whole of the cess is annually spent on school buildings* But in Chapter IV 
of his Report the Director of Public Instruction suggests that the balance of 
the cess money, Us. 47,000, now devoted to buildings, &c.» should be given for 
the extension of primary education, and the provincial grant be raised under the 
terms of the Government of India Resolution No. 60, dated 1 ith February 1871. 
It seems probable that the very large share of provincial educational funds, 
53 per cent., which is given to primary education in the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts, is paitially accounted for by the financial arrangement described above, . 
- — an arrangement which treats a local fund income of Bs. 1,01,081 as if it were 
an income of Rs. 53,660, Our Recommendations will, however, if they are 
adopted by the Local Administration, introduce a change in this respect. The 
whole local fund income will in the first place be credited to the school fund 
and will he %upplemented by a provincial grant, The proportion of the whole 
expenditure borne by local rates will then be increased, and that charged to the 
provincial grant be pro tanto diminished. 

223, The Cost of Education in primary Schools —The following Table 

gives the average annual cost of educating each pupil in the piimary schools 
of each Province. It includes, except for Bengal and Assam, the expenditure 
upon primary classes in secondary schools ; and thus it appears that in the 
Punjab provincial funds bear some part of the cost of primary education, 
although we have explained elsewhere that in that Province primary vernacular 
schools are not assisted or maintained out of provincial revenues* The inclu- 
sion of the^e primary classes, and of schools iu which English is taught to 
pupils under primary instruction, will explain the comparatively large cost of 
educating a pupil in the aided schools of the Punjab and the Iff orth- Western 
Provinces, It will be observed that the cost of educating a pupil in the pri- 
mary cesssfhools of Bombay is very little mexe in the case of boys* schools, 
and much less in the case of girls' schools than the cost in aided institutions. 
This is explained by the large average attendance in a departmental school in 
Bombay, which economises the attention of the masters and other incidental 
expenses. With these few remarks wo subjoin the following Table, 
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124 [Recommendations Recapitulated Tho Recommendations which 
have been disced in detail in the course of this Chapter may now be presented 
in a complete form as follows :— 

TFe recommend that — 

(j) primary education be regarded as tho instruction of the masses through 
tho vernacular in such subjects as Trill best fit them for thei* position in life, 
and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the 
University : 

(2) the- upper primary and lower primary examinations bo not made 
compulsory in any Province : 

(3) while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 
of tho State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to 
declare the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension, and 
improvement, to he that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State should now bo directed in a still larger measure than here- t 
tofore : 

(4) an attempt be mad© to secure the fullest possible provision for an 
extension of primary education by legislation suited to the circumstances of 
each Province : 

(5) where indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and improving 
them be recognised as an important means of extending elementary education : 

(6) examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as far as possible 
\n stlit, and all primary schools receiving aid bo invariably inspected tn situ ; 

(7) as a general rule, aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent 
according to the results of examination ; but an exception may be made in 
the case of schools established in backward Districts or under peculiar circum- 
stances, which may be aided under special rules : 

(8) school-houses and furniture be of the simplest and most economical 
kind : 

(9) the standards of primary examination in each province be revised 
with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical sub* 
jecls, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the 
elements of natural and physical science, and their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts ; but no attempt be made to secure general uni- 
formity throughout India : 

(10) care bo taken not to interfere with tho^jecdom of managers oJ aided 
schools in the choice of text-books : , 

(11) promotion from class to class be not necessarily made to depend on 
the results of one fixed standard of examinations uniform throughout the 
Province ; 

(12) physical development bo promoted by the encouragement of native 
games, gymnastics, school-drill and other exercises suited to the circumstances 
of each class of school : 

(13) all inspecting officers and teachers be directed to sec that the teach* 
ing and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on the 
manners, tho conduct, and tho character of the children, and that for tho 
guidance of the masters a special manual bo prepared : 

(14) the existing rules, as to religious teaching in Government schools, 
be applied to all primary schpols wholly maintained by municipal or local fund 
boards : 

{15) the supply of Kormal schools, whether Government or aided, be so 
localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools, whether 
Government or aided, within the DhhJoa under each Irspeclor : 
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i « ° 6) /*? ?l rst r Cl3 ^ S m P~*«M funds signed for primary education 
he the cost of its direction and infection, and the provision of adequate Normal 
schools : 

(17) pupils in municipal or local board-schools be not entirely exempted 
from piyment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children of rate- 
payers : 

(iS) in all board-schools a certain proportion of pupils he admissible as 
free students on tho ground of poverty; and in the case of special schools, 
established for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger exemption from 
payment of fees be allowed under proper authority for special reasons : 

(19) subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of free students 
on account of poverty, fees, whether in money or kind, he levied in all aided 
schools; but tho proceeds bo leffc entirely at the disposal of the school- 
managers : 

(20) tho principle laid down in Lord Hardinge's Resolution, dated nth 
October 1844, be lc-affirmed, L e. t that in selecting persons to fill the lowest 
offices under Government, preference be always given to candidates who can 
read and write : 

(21) tho Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and the Uorth- 
WcstcrnProTinces, bo invited to consider the advisability of carrying out the 
suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1834, namely, of 
making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of here- 
ditary village officers, such as patels and lambardars : 

{22) night schools be encouraged wherever practicable : 

(23) as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as regards the hours 
of the day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance of scholars 
is required, especially in agricultural villages and backward Districts ; 

(24) primary education bo extended in backward Districts, especially in 
those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the De- 
partment pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants, 
fn-aid to those who are willing fo sot up and maintain schools : 

(25) all primary schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school- 
boards, and all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and arc not 
registered as special schools, be understood to be open to all castes and classes 
of the community : 

(26) such a proportion between special and other primary schools be main- 
tained in each school-district as to ensure^ pioportionate provision for the edu- 
cation of all classes : 

(27) assistance he given to schools and orphanages in which poor children 
are taught reading, writing, and counting, with or without manual work : 

(28) primaiy education he declared to he that port of the whole system of 
public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues : 

(29) both Municipal and Local self-government Boards keep a separate 

school-fund : 

(30) the municipal school-fund consist of — 

(a) a fair proportion of municipal revenues, to be fixed in each case 

by the Local Government ; 
(fi) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 

municipal school- fund; 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the municipal school-fund 

from the local fund ; 

(d ) any assignment from provincial funds ; 
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(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the municipalities for 

the promotion of education. ; 
(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous years : 

(31) the Local Board's school-fund consist of — 

(a) a distinct share of the general local fund, which share shall not 
be less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for each 
Province ; 

(i) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the 
school-fund ; 

(e) any contribution that may be assigned by municipal boards ; 

(d) any assignment made from provincial funds ; 

(e) any other fnnds that may be entrusted to the local boards for 

the promotion of education ; 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous years: 

(32) the general control over primary school expenditure be vested in the 
school-boards, whether municipal or rural, which may now exist or may here- 
after be created for self-government in each Province : 

(33) the first appointment of schoolmasters in municipal or board-schools 
be left to the town or District boards, with the proviso that the masters be certi- 
ficated or approved by the Department, and their subsequent promotion or 
removal be regulated by the boards, subject to the approval of the Department * 

(34) the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in each school- 
district, and the construction and repair of board-school-houses, he charges 
against the municipal or local board-school- fund so created : 

(35) the vernacular, in which instruction shall be imparted in any primary 
school, maintained by any municipal or local board, be determined by the 
school committee of management, subject to revision by the municipal or local 
board : provided that if there be any dissenting minority in the community, 
who represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate clashes 
or schools, it shall be incumbent on the Department to provide for the estab- 
lishment of such classes or schools, and it shall be incumbent on such ^ucici- 
pal or Local Board to assign to such classes or schools a fair proportion of the 
u hole assignable funds : 

(36) ^lunicipal and Local Boards administering funds in aid of primary 
schools adopt the rules prescribed by the Department for aiding such schools, 
and introduce no change therein without the sanction of the Department, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION* 

225* Definition of the Term,— Secondary education, as the term is under- 
stood in India, may bo generally (though*not in all cases accurately) described 
as that \rhich leads up from the primary to the collegiate course* But though 
its standard is everyK here higher than that of primary education, no definition 
can be framed Trhich will exactly cover tho subjects of secondary education in 
all Provinces. Its higher limit is, indeed, precisely defined by the matriculation 
standard of the Universities, since that standard has hitherto been regarded not 
only as the introduction to a course of collegiate study, but also as tho final 
standard of secondary schools. But the starting-point of secondary education 
necessarily varies with tho varying limits of primary instruction, as that is 
understood in different Provinces, Not is the varying stage at which secondary 
education begins the only element of difference; other and equally marked 
differences are found to exist in the character of tho instruction itself* In somo 
Provinces the course in secondary schools is framed with exclusive reference to 
the University matriculation standard,* in others, independent standards and 
courses of instruction are also found* In some Provinces, but not in all, instruc- 
tion in English forms n necessary part of the course ; in others, tho study of an 
oriental classic is required, either as an alternative with English or as an inde- 
pendent subject ; in others, again, elementary science is prescribed* In every 
Province, history, geography, and either geometry or algebra or both, form part 
of the course> though one or other of the first two subjects h sometimes 
taught in primary schools of the better class. But with all tbeso differences, 
there is a dear line of distinction between secondary and primary education, in 
that the character of the former no longer bas exclusive reference to ths practi* 
cal requirements of the student in after-life. In however small a degree, it 
begins to he definitely associated with what is understood as liberal education, 
and with the exercise of the liigher faculties of thought. These arc tho lines by 
which the character of secondary education has been determined in all countries, 
and along which its development should manifestly proceed 

Another requirement of at least equal importance should always ho kept in 
view. In the word^ of the Resolution appointing the Commission, " the great 
" majority of those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will 
<( never go beyond tho curriculum of tho middle or at furthest of the high 
tf< schools. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the education they 
" receive should he as thorough and sound as possible/ 1 In the course of this 
Chapter ^ve shall enquire how far middle and high schools in India satisfy tho 
condition of giving an education, sufficient and complete in itself, to pupils who 
proceed no further. 

226 Instruction in high Schools —The variety of standard above noted 

is, however, practically confined to the lower dirision of secondary schools,— that 
is, according to the existing classification, to middle schools- The course in the 
upper diyision— that is, in high schools-is governed throughout hy the standard 
of the matriculation examination in which it ends. That standard, it is true, 
is not precisely the same in the different Universities of India, and to this extent 
the course of instruction in high schools will he found to differ. Hut as regards 
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tbe progress of education in high schools, these? differences are not important 
enough* to prevent an accurate comparison of Province \ritk Province. There 
are, indeed, differences of another kind, which will he explained in detail 
hereafter ; and of which it is now sufficient to say that while in one Province a 
high school contains only the two highest classes reading for^ the Entrance 
examination, and in another the four highest classes, in a third it includes pupils 
in every stage of progress from the alphabet to matriculation, — that is, it in- 
cludes a high, a middle, and a primary department. But if we leave out of sight 
these differences of range, and confine our attention to the highest standards 
taught in high schools, it will appear that throughout India these standards 
present no wide variations, 

227. Instruction in middle Schools .—It is very different with the course 

of instruction in middle schools. In these schools not only does the curriculum 
vary from Province to Province, hut even within the limits of the same Pro- 
vince douhle standards and courses of instruction are sometimes found. The 
former variation arises from the wider or narrower range of the course in 
different Provinces in primary and in high schools, hy which the inferior and 
superior limits of middle school instruction are respectively determined* The 
latter variation is due to another cause. In many Provinces it has heen felt 
that the requirements of pupils whose education is to terminate at the middle 
stage are different from those of pupils who will pass on in due course to the 
high school and the University Entrance examination. The standard has accord- 
ingly heen modified in two different directions to suit the separate requirements 
of these two classes of pupils. In the first case, the middle standard is a 
development of that for primary schools, complete in itself and not looking 
to any higher standard. In the second case, it is ancillary to, and determined 
hy, the standard of the high school to which it leads, 

228. Connection of the different Classes of secondary Schools —The 

following diagrams will show more clearly the general character of secondary 
schools, together with their relation to primary schools, in the chief administra- 
tive divisions of India, In each case the course of instruction is assumed to 
advance from class I, the lowest primary class, to class IX or X, that of the 
matriculation standard ; — 



Madras, 



Vernacular Schools. 



High School 



Middle School 



Primary School , 



VII 
VI 
V 
IV 

III 
II 
I 



f VI (Entrance examination), 
I V 

Upper IV (Middle School examination). 
Lower IV 
III 

II (Upper Primary examination). 
I (Lower „ „ }, 



In vernacular schools, which are examined by fixed standards and are 
generally aided according to the results of examination, English may he 
optionally taught, as a language only, from class III upwards. In English 
schools, English is taught as a language from class I, and as the medium of 
instruction from the Lower IVth. In the corresponding classes of English 
and vernacular schools, the standard of instruction is practically the same 
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Bombay. 

Primary Moot* fj^rnactclar). Mitldh School*. m$l StUoh. 

VII (Entrance examination). 
VI 

V (Pablfc Service eiamina- V 
tiOHj Upper Grade}, 

IV IV 

III (High School Admission 
Standard) , 

VI (Public Service Eiamin a- II 
tion, Lower Grade). 

V I 

IV (tipper Primary Standard), 
lit 

II (Lower Primary Standard), 
I 

^ The ordinary primary course terminates at standard IV, after passing 
which pupils &ro admissible to middle schools* and the ordinary middle course 
at standard III, whence, they may proceed to high schools. But a 5th and a 
6th standard (still confined to instruction in the vernacular) are added to the 
coarse in primary, and a 4th and a 5th standard to that in middle schools, in 
order to meet th§ requirements of pupils who desire a fuller course of instruc- 
tion, vernacular and English respectively, in the schools in which they are 
reading, without joining those of a higher class* The certificate of having 
passed these extra or supplementary standards is recognised as entitling the 
holder to enter the public service in different grades* In vernacular schools as 
they are now classified, English is not taught. In middle schools it is taught 
mainly as a language* In liigher schools it is taught as a language and is also 
the medium of instruction. 

The system in tho Central Provinces closely resembles that of Bombay, on 
which it was founded. Its character ivill be seen from the f ollowin g diagram : — 

Central Provinces. 

Class. Primary Schools muh BcUolu B ■ * ^ 

[f ernacuC&r}* 



High f IX 
Section iVIH 



Middle 
Section 



Primary 
Section 



VII 




II 

I 

IV (Middle School standard) 

VI . . in 

V . . IT 

IV I (Upper Primary standard) 

III (Lower Primary standard), 
j I Occupying- half a year each. 



No pupa can begin tho study of English until lie haa passed the lower 
primary vernacular examination. Classes I to III (vernacular) form the 
lower primary branches of middle schools, the lowest class of which reads the 
upper primary course. Village primary schools have four and sometimes five 
classes, and town primary schools hare five at least and sometimes six Accord- 
ing to the view expressed in the Beport of our Provincial Committee for the 
Central Provinces, "The town vernacular schools might m fact be called 
"middle schools," were it not for the absence of a standard of examination 
corresponding to that prescribed for middle English schools. English is taught 
in all the classes of a middle school, and is usually the medium of instruction. 
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Bengal and Assam* 

Primary Schools, 



Middle Schools* Sigh Schools, 

IX (Entrance examination), 

Yin 

VII (MWdle School esami- VII 
nation} , 

VI . VI 

V (Upper Primary esamt- V * . * • Y 
cation), 

IV IV .... IV 

III (Lower Primary examinft- HI * ■ • .III 
titm). 

II ..... H .... II 

I . * • • • I • . . + I 

In each class of schools the course is distinct throughout, and is determined 
from the tegimaing hy the final standard of each school, Tvhich is fixed so as to 
meet the requirements of different classes of pupils. The lower and upper 
primary standards have no relation to the subjects of instruction at any part of 
the cousre in a middle or a high school, Again* the final standard of a middle 
school is complete in itself, and has no resemblance to that of the corresponding 
class in a high school. Pupils in middle and high schools are subject to no 
general examination other than that by the final standard of their class, namely, 
the middle school and Entrance examinations respectively. In primary schools 
the vernacular alone is taught. Middle schools may bo either English or ver- 
nacular, the only difference being that, in the former, English is taught as a 
language in the upper classes m addition to the full vernacular course. In 
high schools English is generally employed as the medium of instruction, and 
is taught from the lowest class. In a few high schools, however, the vernacular 
is used as the medium of instruction in all except the four or five highest 
classes. 



North-Western Provinces and OutEhu 

Vernacular Schools, 
High Section 

Middle Section 



JSnghsk Schools* 
f IX 

■ t VIII 



_ CVII (Middle School examination) 
1 VI . . 



Upper Primary Section . £ ^ (Upper Primary examination) 



Lower Primary Section 



( III 



III (TiCHret Primary examination) 



VII 
VI 

V 
IV 

III 
II 
I 



The vernacular subjects in corresponding classes of English and vernacular 
schools are almost identical. TJp to the middle school standard, English is 
mostly taught as a language only. Each section is for purposes of classifica- 
tion treated as a separate school. 



Punjab, 



High School 



Middle School 

Primary School, Upper 
Division, 



Vernacular Department, 

V . 

IV . 

III . . 
II . 
I . 

v . 

IV . 



•{ 

. { 



English Department, 

V 
IV 

III 
II 
I 

V 
IV 



Primary School, Lower Division 



III 
JI 
I 
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NoEngU&fatoiie^ In the higher 

classes of English schools, English is taught as a language, in addition to a 
course of study which is common to both classes of schools ; and in vernacular 
schools mathematics and some other subjects aro taught instead of English. 

S29. General Beview of the Eise of Secondary Education —The 

differences of system that are disclosed in the preceding paragraph are explained 
and justified by tho different circumstances amid which secondary education of 
the modern typo took its rise in the various Provinces of India. We proceed to 
gire a brief historical review of these circumstances ; dividing our review into 
three periods, (a) before 1854, (*) from 1854 to 1871, (c) f rom 2871 to 1882. 
Each period is marked by a distinguishing character of its own, which is common, 
more or less, to all the Provinces of India, 

Before 1854,— During the first period, winch may he roughly taken as 
beginning in tbe most advanced Province with the year £820, the desires of the 
people set more or less strongly in the direction of English education, as being 
that which would qualify them for the most lucrative and honourable employment. 
This tendency was confirmed by the Resolution passed by the Government of 
Xord "William Bentinct on 1835, which decided in favour of education in English 
and tho vernaculars, in preference to the oriental classics. After that declaration 
of educational policy, the establishment of English schools and colleges became 
the main object of the efforts alike of Government, of the missionary bodies, 
of charitable individuals, and of the natives themselves associating together 
for that purpose- These efforts, so far as they came at all under the influence 
and control of Government, were subject to the supervision of honorary Hoards, 
Committee^ or Councils of Education, to whose zeal and success in discharging 
tho di IB cult duties which they had undertaken, the Despatch of 1854 paid 
a well-earned and cordial tribute. 

1854 ft? 1371, — iha&B&spattik tkaGomtvE Djjwfcms hid stresses ih& 
fact that the efforts of the Government had been too exclusively directed* 
towards the maintenance of colleges of a high standard, and towards providing 
a small number of natives of India* drawn for tho most part, as the Court sup- 
posed, from what would be called in England the higher classes, with the means 
of acquiring a very high degree of education* It proceeded to point out that the 
attention of the Government should now be also directedt towards conveying to 
the great mass of tho people useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life. This result would be attained if there existed, in every District 
of India, schools " whose object t should be not to train highly a few youths, but 
" to provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of such an im- 
" proved education as will make those who possess it more useful members of 
" society in every condition of life/* In using these words the Court of Directors 
had in view not merely the extension of primary and elementary schools, on the 
necessity of which maiked and repeated stress is laid, but also the increase of 
schools of the class which are now called secondary* " T7e include§ in this class 
" of institutions those which, like tbe zillah schools of Bengal, the district Gov- 
* f eminent Anglo-vernacular schools of Bombay, and such as have hem established 
"by the Baja of Bnrdwan and other native gentlemen in different parts of 
" India, use tho English language as the chief medium of instruction ; as well 
" as others of an inferior order, such as the tehseelee schools in the Korth- 
" Western Provinces, and tbe Government vernacular schools in the Bombay 
"Presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has been as yet carried 
"out, to convey the highest class of instruction which can now bo taught 

* Paragraph 3* + P^graph 4 1 . J P«*gwpi 42 § Pa^pl* 43 44 
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t( through the medium of the vernacular languages, We include these Anglo. 
u vernacular and vernacular schools in the same class* because we are unwilling to 
(t maintain the broad line of separation which at present exists between schools in 
■* which the media for imparting instruction differ/ 1 The attention of Govern- 
ment was thus directed, not only to the provision of instruction through the 
i ernacular languages for the great mass of the people, but also to the increase * 
of schools of secondary instruction ; and although later Despatches* recalled 
attention to the urgent claims of primary education, yet it is not surprising 
that the outset of the period under notice is chiefly distinguished by the ex- 
tension of secondary schools — a tendency which made itself felt, more or less ia 
different Provinces, up to its close. 

1871 to 1882. — Towards the close of the period just described, successive 
reviews of the progress of education in India, undertaken by the Home author- 
ities, drew prominent attention to the need of extending elementary education 
among the masses of the people. Accordingly throughout the next period, from 
187 1 to 1882, in which the control of education was transferred to Local 
Governments, the extension of secondary is much less marked than that of 
primary education, for the support and development of which local cesses had 
been raised in most Provinces* It should be here stated, and will be shown 
at length hereafter, that any comparison of progress between the first and 
the last year of this period becomes a matter of extreme difficulty owing 
to four causes : — (1) the more definite classification of primary and secondary 
schools m accordance with the standards prescribed by the Government of 
India, which resulted in the transfer of a great number of schools from one 
class to the other; (2) tlie separation of the middle departments of high 
schools, and of the primary departments of high and middle schools, and their 
exhibition as separate schools with corresponding separation of expenditure; 
(3) the exclusion of schools for Europeans and Eurasians from the Tables of 
attendance and expenditure for 1881-82; (4) special differences of classifica- 
tion affecting the North-TYestern Provinces and Oudh. But notwithstanding 
these sources of uncertainty, it may still be possible to trace and exhibit the 
main lines of the policy followed in each Province with regard to secondary 
education. , 

230. Secondary Education in Madras : Before 1854 —The Board 

of Public Instruction, appointed in 1826, established, in addition to nearly 100 
elementary schools in the Districts, a training school in Madras wliich in later 
years became the basis of the high school of that town, The University Board, 
which ultimately replaced the Board of Public Instruction, opened two pro- 
vincial schools of the sam<i standard as ih& "Madras Kigh School, one at Cu&fta^ 
lore in 1853, and one at Eajamahendri in 1854. The missionary bodies were 
working with much greater success towards the same end; and before 1849 
they had opened a large number of secondary schools in which English was 
taught, besides vernacular schools chiefly of an elementary character. Pachai- 
yappa's Central Institution was established at Madras in 1842, out of the accu- 
mulated funds arising from a native bequest for charitable purposes ; and in 
1854 this school with its two branches was educating about a thousand pupils. 

Madras: 1854 to 1871— Towards the beginning of this period there 
were, under the management of Government, four high and seven middle schools, 4 
educating in all 1,631 pupils. Of the four high schools, three were afterwards 
raised to the rant of colleges, A scheme was set on foot for the establishment 
of 100 vernacular "talnka" schools, to serve as models; but owin^ to the 
indifference of the nath e community to vernacular education other than that 

* 7th April 1355, 14th December 1S63; 251b April 1864 
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provided in the indlgtnouq schools it *as afterwards found expedient to add 
instruction in the English languago to the regular vernacular course. Meanwhile 
the grant-in-aid system * as being introduced, for tho encouragement of private 
effort in tins class of education. In 1S59 the Director of Public Instruction 
wrote as follows : « In all our educational operations, the eventual resort to the 
« grant-nvnid system as the main course of action should bo steadily kept 
« in view .... Although it is probable that the time is still far distant 
" when it will be possible to dispense with tho limited number of Government 
" schools which have been or are likely to be established, I would view these 
" schools rather as pioneers, and as models to be followed and eventually to he 
"superseded by others established on the grant-in-aid system." In 1870-71 
there w pre r 4 lugh and 67 middle schools under Government management, and 
40 high and 523 middle schools under private bodies, together educating 43,700 
pupih, including about s 1 ,ooo pupils in primary classes. .Every District except 
one had a high school, either Government or aided. The grants to aided 
schools increased at a much more rapid rate than the expenditure on depart- 
mental institutions. The requirement of the Despatch of 1854, that stress 
should be laid on the vernacular languages, was met by the exclusion of English 
from the two lowest classes of primary schools, and by the adoption of the 
vernacular as the medium of substantive instruction in the three classes nest 
abo\o them. 

1871 to 1882.— In this period, the liberal policy of previous years was to 
some extent reversed. There was a serious loss in the number of secondary schools, 
and tho reduction fell with oxclusivo weight ou aided institutions. Government 
and aided high schools for boys increased from 52 to 69, the inciease being equally 
divided bet* eon tho two classes of schools. In aided middle schools for boys 
there was a loss of 200, while- Government institutions of tho same class in- 
creased by 66. The number of aided middle schools for girls also fell from 83 
to 18, Tvhilc the Department itself established one high and three middle 
schools of this class, Tho remarkable decrease shown in the number of middle 
schools is ascribed in a great measure, by our Provincial Committee for Madras, 
to tho introduction of a more accurate system of classification. Stillj there is 
good ground for believing that dming the period under review thcro was an 
actual and considerable decrease in tho number of aided middle schools It is 
to be noticed that the reduction in the numbers ict timed was coincident with 
the elaboration of proposals lor altering the grout-ia-aid rules m the direction 
of greater stringency, a change which was carried out in spile of rigorous 
protests on the part of managers of aided schools. The salary-grant system, 
by which the grants to secondary schools were chiefly regulated, had been 
settled in 1*865 ; and in 1S73 Government announced its intention of transfer- 
ring to primary education some portion of the funds until then devoted to 
secondary* Large reductions were accordingly proposed in that year, and again 
in 1875, In the existing rates of aid* The expenditure from Provincial reve- 
nues upon aided schools fell in the period under review from Us 2,38,000 to 
Us. 77,000, the last amount, however, excluding expenditure on schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians and on attached primary schools, The more accurate 
classification of schools to which reference has * been made as explaining the 
apparent decrease in the number of secondary schools and in the expenditure 
on them took place in 1875^76 ; and in that year the Government expenditure 
on aided secondary schools accordingly fell from Ks. 1,96,000 to Rs, 1,53,000. 
In the three following years it ranged between Ks. i,35>° 00 and Rs - ^9,000; 
in 1S79-80 it fell to Ks, 1,15,000; in 1880*81 to Ks 90,000; and finally in 
1881-82 to Bs 77,000. There is therefore reason to believe that other causes, 
in addition to imsater accmacy of classification, tended in these later years to 
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ditninish the number of middle schools, Fear of reduction in the rates of aid, 
followed Viy actual reduction as the rules came gradually into force, appears to 
have had no slight influence in retarding the progress of middle education. 
The unaided schools returned for 1881-82 included isliigli and 299 middle 
schools for hoys, and 23 middle schools for girls, educating together 4,929 
pupils; and the large number of unaided schools appears to shoiv how ill. 
adapted the new grant-in-aid rules were to the encouragement of private 
enterprise- The number of pupils in secondary schools of all classes shows a 
large apparent decrease ; but if the necessary coirections are made on account 
of the two causes above specified, it will appear that there was little actual loss. 

The reductions -which we have mentioned as having been made in the 
amount of grants-in-aid, though arresting the progress of aided education, 
had a useful effect in bringing about an increase in the scale of fees. Com. 
mittces, including Government officers and the managers of aided schools, were 
appointed to consider the rates of fees in schools of every class, with the 
result that, while the fees in all schools irere raised, higher rates were fixed for 
Government than for aided schools, and for schools in the town of Madras than 
for those in the mofussih 

231. Secondary Education in Bombay: Before 1854— The history of 

education m Bombay, from near the close of the first quarter of the present 
century to the end of this period, is chiefly a record of missionary enterprise 
and of the operations of a private society. Tluough the efforts of the Mission- 
aries were for the most part confined to elementary vernacular education, yet 
at various places in the Districts English schools and schools for the training 
of teachers were opened between 1820 and 1840, In the town of Bombay 
it self j the Anglo- vernacular school established by Dr. John TVilson in 1832 
(which in later years became the Eree General Assembly's Institution), and 
the Robeit Money School established in 1837, testified to the efforts of mis- 
sionary bodies The Bombay Native Education Society was established in 
1823. TVith the assistance of Government in aid of liberal private contri- 
butions, it applied itself to the task of establishing vernacular schools through- 
out the mofussil, and of compiling and distributing improved school-hoots. 
The Society also opened in 1825 an English school in Bombay under a 
European head-master, which soon rose to a state of high efficiency; and 
it subsequently established schools in three other towns* In 1840 the Society 
Rave place to the Board of Education, which then ccf 01 ward played a leading 
pirt in the histoiy of educational progress, as the central organising body 
directing and supervising the extension of education of every class through- 
out the Presidency, Besides undertaldng the control of vernacular educa-* 
tion, the Board established a number of English schools, which were regarded 
as forming an essential part in any complete system of national education. 
The entire management of the Elphinstone Institution in Bombay was also 
entrusted to the Board. Sir Erskine Perry succeeded to the presidency of 
the Board in 1843. He was a strong advocate of English schools and of the 
theory of "downward filtration;" and during the nine years that beheld 
office the number of English schools under the Board was doubled. After his 
retirement in 1852, the efforts of the Board were mostly directed to the exten- 
sion of primary schools ; but it was fat from neglecting English education, and 
when it laid down its office in 1855, there was an English school in every 
District but one of the Presidency. The direct efforts of Government in 
secondary education were confined during this period to the establishment of 
the school departments attached to the Poona and Elphinstone Colleges. 

1854 to 1871,— At the outset of this period there were, under the direct 
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control of the Department, 20 English schools, high and middle, including 7 m 
ffatite States, there were also 10 aided and inspected schools of the^samc 
class under private managers , and 12 unaided schools, chiefly Under mission- 
ary bodies, whose efforts the Department at the time steadily refused to aid 
UheseAa schools educated altogether 5 600 pupils, and they were accepted 
as sufficient lor the immediate needs oE the Presidency In these earlier years 
the attention of the Department was confined to consolidating and co ordmatm" 
the existing system, which provided for the establishment and support of (1) 
indigenous schools, (2) primary schools in towns and in villages, (3) taluka or 
middle schools, English md vernacular, and (4) high schools The course m 
each class of schools was intended to he complete in itself, though at the 
sime time f acilities t\ ere offered to pupils desiring to pass from my school to 
one of the next higher cla^s In the later years of this period, from i86 0 to 
1871, greater attention was paid to the claims of secondary education, The 
teaching staff of high schools was strengthened , definite standards of instrue 
tion and examination weie laid do™ , and an entranco test wis prescribed 
for all Government high and middle schools The number of Government 
secondary schools rose from 23 with 3,183 pupils, to 147 with 9,045 pupils 
lherc was a considerable increase in the number oE secondary schools in 
Native States, which though maintained from the revenues of those States arc 
managed hy the Department The grant in aid sjstem of payment by results 
was introduced m 1865 , and missionary institutions were then for the first 
time made eligible for grants in aid The system was soon declared to be suit 
able only for schools of secondary instruction, m the promotion of which Gov- 
ernment might reasonably demand fuller co operation and a readier lnitiatn c 
on the part of those who wero to he "benefited by it Still, from one cause 
or another ^ very little advantage was taken by the people of the oppor- 
tunities of education which the system afforded The limited operation of the 
scheme was charged partly to the want o£ enlightenment of the native com- 
munity, and partly to the numerical weakness of the missionary bodies In 
1870 71, the immherof secondiry schools receiving aid, including 18 schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians, was only 41, of which 8 were middle schools for girls 
The total number of secondary schools increased from 42 with 5,609 pupils, to 
209 with 15,527 pupils Compared iwth som& other Province*, therefore, the 
development of secondary education in Bomhay during this second period must 
he pronounced to have heen weal. , on the other hand, the policy of the 
Government was arowedly and strongly directed during the samo period to the 
claims, and its efforts to the extension, of primary education 

1871 to 1883.— The operations of the Department m regard to secondary 
education during this period may be «een from the following statement In 
1870 71 there were under the direct control of the Department 10 high schools, 
47 middle schools of the first grade, and 90 middle schools of the second gride 
In accordance with the policy of ultimately supplying each District with a 
high school, the number of high schools was increased from 10 to 19 Of the 
47 first grade middle schools, 13 were either raised to or amalgamated with high 
schools, 5 had hecu so amalgamated prior to 1S70 71, 10 were closed, and 6 
ncu ones opened , there remained, therefore, 25 independent schools of this 
grade Middle schools of tho second grade are described as « v crnacular schools 
"with an attached English class " Thopolicy of the Department has been to dis 
courage schools of tins kind unless the people come forward to bear the addi lorn! 
cost of their maintenance. They are the first to feci the effect of agricultural 
depression , and owing to the inahihtv of the people to provide the salaries of 
the English teachers, the number of second grade middle schools fell, to about 
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45 between 1873 and 1879 In tho next three years, -when the country 
had recovered from the effects of famine, the number again rose to 86, 
this increase having been effected without entailing any extra cost on the 
Government Hence the general effect on Government schools of this class was 
that those for the maintenance of which Government is directly responsible, 
rose from 52 (10 high and 42 middle) to 61 (19 high and 42 middle), while 
those of a lower class, in which the extra cost is met by the people themselves, 
fell from go to 86 The total expenditure on Government secondary schools 
rose from Rs 3,48,000 to Ps 3 82 000, the whole of the increase being met 
by increased fees The number of hoys in Government schools increased 
during this period from 9 045 to 1 r,i 70, primary departments being in each 
case excluded Efforts weie made to give a more practical turn to secondary 
instruction by the establishment of agricultural and drawing classes in many 
high schools 

As regards aided schools, the state of the Provincial finances in 1875 led 
the Government to reduce the total allotment for grants in aid to Bs 70 000 
The reduction was not, however, intended to be permanent, and after 1878 as 
the pressure caused by the famine was lightened, the grants were again consider- 
ably increased m order to meet the mci eased demands arising from the greater 
number and efficiency of aided schools A comparison of the first and last years 
of the period from 187 1 to 1882 shows that the giants to aided schools of second 
ary instiuction for natives only increased fiom Its 28 048 to Rs 59 642, and the 
number of pupils receiving such instruction in aided schools from 4 662 to 
5561 During the same period, the grants to schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians increased from Rs 49508 to Rs 64,718 The number of aided 
middle schools for native girls increased from 3 to 9, and the pupils in them 
from 198 to 555 The expenditure from public funds on the education of 
1 1,200 pupils in 147 Government schools was Rs 2,19 657 , while that on the 
education of 5 600 pupils in 53 aided schools was Rs 59,642 

On the whole the expenditure from public funds on Government and 
aided schools for secondary instruction showed no great increase during the 
period under review, at the same time there "was an increase of 25 per cent 
in the number of their pupils The number of unaided schools also largely 
increased, from 39 with 1820 scholars in 1870 71, to 66 with 6,527 scholars in 
1881 82, these being mostly schools under departmental management in 
Native States A marked feature in the Bombay secondary system is that 
the schools, though few in number, have a much larger average attendance 
than m any other Province of India, being between two and three times as 
large as m Madras or Bengal This fact is of importance in comparing the 
different systems m the point of view of economical working 

232 Secondary Education in Bengal —In dealing with secondary edu- 
cation m Bengal, it should be explained at the outset that middle and high 
schools in this Province contain children reading from the lowest primary 
classes The attendance in secondary schools will therefore appear far larger 
than in those Provinces in which a different system prevails The necessary 
adjustment will be made hereafter, when we come to compare the figures for 
different parts of India , but meanwhile it will be sufficient to say that in 
Bengal 39 per cent of the pupils in high schools, 78 per cent in middle 
English schools, and 83 per cent in middle vernacular schools, arc in the 
primary stage In the other Provinces of India most of these pupils would bo 
classified under primary and not under secondary instruction 

Before 1854 —The establishment in 1 8 1 7 of the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
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by the voluntary contributions of wealthy Hmdus, defined the direction in which 
the desires of the native community had by that time set The lan*e hearted 
benevolence of David Hare, and the missionary zeal of Dr Duff, tended alike 
to the same end, namely, the spread of English education In 1817 the School 
Book Society was established by private effort, wvth the object of preparing and 
distributing text-books m English and the vernacular, and it shortly ^ftcr 
received a Government grant of Es 500 a month, which it enjoyed for 60 
years The General Committee of Public Instruction was appointed m 1823 
and soon began that controversy between the ndvocates of English and of 
oriental learning, which was finally settled by the publication Jof llacauhy's 
celebrated Minute The pobcy of Lord TOliam Beutmck and his successors 
was to increase the number of English colleges and schools , and the Council 
of Education, which in 1842 took the place of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, aimed at providing each District with an English school 
In 1855 the newly formed Department of Public Instruction reccned charge 
of 47 Anglo vernacular schools with 7,412 pupils, besides, 26 vernacular schools 
of the middle class, the remnant of the 101 "Hardinge" schools that had 
been set up under the Council of Education 

1856 to 1871 — This period is characterised by the remarkable develop- 
ment of the grant-in aid system, which was readily accepted by the people of 
Bengal as a means of providing themselves, beyond the necessarily limited range 
of the Government system, with the secondary schools that they required 
"Within a year and a half of the pronmlgatiou of the rules, the whole of the allot- 
ment for grants in aid was taken up by 79 Anglo vernacular and 140 ♦verna- 
cular schools, chiefly m the metropolitan Districts The grant in *ud system 
steadily advanced m popularity, and by 1862 63 it had far outstripped that of 
departmental schools m the field of secondary education In 1850 71, the 
number of Government high English schools* had increased to 53 with 10,100 
pupils, the middle schools, almost entirely vernacular, were 217 with 12,400 
pupils The aided system covered a much wider area, and included So high, 
551 middle English, and 769 middle vernacular schools There were also 19 
high and 94 middle schools that were unaided , but they furnished no de 
tailed returns to the Department The expenditure by Government in aiding 
1,400 secondary schools for boys, with 68000 pupils, amounted in 187* to 

3 3i»ooo The Government expenditure on 370 secondary schools under its 
own management, with 22,500 pupils, amounted to Us 2,80000 Throughout 
this period very liberal provision was made by Government for scholarships 
linking the lower schools by a progressive chain to the higher, and the higher 
to the colleges The cost of these scholarships to Government was Its 1,43,000 
in 1870 71, and almost from the first they wero open to competition by pupils 
in. schools of every class, Government, aided, and unaided 

1871 to 1882.— During tins period, namely, in 1874, thcProvmcc of Assam 
was separated from Bengal, carrying with it 125 secondary schools Between 
1870 7 r and r88r 82 the number of Government and of aided secondary school* 
alike decreased , the former from 270 to 245, the latter from 1,400 to 1,370 The 
decrease was duo to the following causes (1) the separation of Assam (a) 
the return of schools for European boys under a distinct heading , (3) the 
stoppa^ooi all new grants and the withdrawal of many old ones in 1870 71 , 
(4) tho reduction of the grant in aid allotment m 1876 77, necessitated by 
the pressure arising out of the famine m Bchar , (5) the measures taken 
in the later years to prevent the multiplication oE inefficient schools, which 
resulted in the transfer of some to the vernacular chss, and m the withdrawal 
of grants from others The reductions in 1870 71 which, m tlio words of the 
Director, " caused such widespread distrust of the intentions of Government 
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45 between 1873 and 1879 In tho next three years, when the country 
had recovered fiom the effects of famine, tho number again rose to 86 , 
this increase having been effected without entitling any extra cost on tho 
Government Hence the general effect on Government schools of this class was 
that those for the maintenance of which Government is directly responsible, 
rose from 52 (10 high and 42 middle) to 61 (19 high and 42 middle), whde 
those of a lower class in winch the extra cost 13 met by the people thcmselres 
fell from 90 to 86 Tho total expenditure on Government secondary schools 
rose from Its 3 48 000 to Its 3 82 000, the whole of the increase being met 
by increased fees The number of boys in Government schools increased 
during this period from 9 045 to 1 1 170, primary departments being in each 
case excluded Efforts were made to gn e a more practical turn to secondary 
instruction by the establishment of agricultural and drawing classes in many 
high schools 

As regards aided schools, the state of the Provincial finances in 1875 led 
the Government to reduce the total allotment for grants in aid to Us 70 000 
The reduction uas not however intended to be permanent, and after 1878 as 
the pressure caused by the famine was lightened the grants were again consider 
ably increased in order to meet the increased demands arising from the greiter 
number and efficiency of aided schools A comparison of the first and last years 
of the period from 1871 to 188" shows that the grants to aided schools of second 
ary mstiuction for natives only increased from Us "8 048 to Its 59 64" and the 
number of pupils receiving such instruction in aided schools from 4 662 to 
5 561 During the same period, tho giants to schools for Europeans and 
Euiasians increased from Its 49508 to Rs 64718 The number of aided 
middle schools for native girls increased from 3 to 9 and the pupils in them 
from ig8 to 555 The expenditure from public funds on the education of 
11 200 pupils m 147 Government schools wis Its 2 19 657 f -while that on the 
education of 5 600 pupils in 53 aided schools was Ks 59 642 

On the whole the expenditure from public funds on Government and 
aided schools for secondary mstiuction showed no great increase during the 
period under review at the same time there was an increase of 22 per cent 
m the number of their pupils The number of unaided schools also largely 
inci eased from 39 with 1820 scholars in 1870 71, to 66 with 6,527 scholars in 
1881 82, thc*e being mostly schools under departmental management m 
Native States A marked feature m the Bombay secondary system is that 
the schools though few m number have a much larger average attendance 
than m any other Province of Indn being between two and three times as 
large as m Madras or Bengal This fact is of importance in comparing the 
different systems m the point of view of economical working 

232 Secondary Education 111 Bengal —In dealing with secondary edu 

cation in Bengal it should be explained at the outset that middle and high 
schools in this Province contain children reading from the lowest primary 
classes The attendance in secondary schools will therefore appear far laiger 
than m those Provinces in which a different system prevails The necessary 
adjustment will be made hereafter, when we come to compare the figures for 
different parts of India , but meanwhile it will be sufficient to say that in 
Bengal 39 per cent of the pupils in high schools 78 per cent m middle 
English schools and 83 per cent in middle vernacular schools, are m the 
primary stage In the other Provinces of India most of these pupils would be 
classified under primary and not under secondary instruction 



Before 1854 —The establishment in 1 8 1 7 of the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
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by the voluntary contributions of withy Hindus, defined tlie direction in winch 
the desires of the native community had by that time set The hr-e hearted 
benevolence of David Hare, and the missionary zeal of Dr Duff tended alike 
to the same end, namely, the spread of E nglish education In 1817 the School 
Book Society Tvas cshhhshed by private effort with the object o£ preparing and 
distributing text-books m English and the vernacular, and it shortlv after 
received a Government gnnt of Its 500 a month, which it enjoyed for 60 
vcars The General Committee of Public Instruction was appointed in 1S23, 
and soon begin tint controversy between the advocates of English and of 
oriental learning, n Inch was finally settled by the publication Jof* Macauhy's 
celebrated Minute The policy of iord William Bentmck and 'ins successors 
■was to increase the number of English colleges and schools, and the Council 
of Education, which m 1842 took the place of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction, aimed at providing each District with an English school 
In 1 8^5 the newly formed Department of Public Instruction received charge 
of 47 Anglo vernacular schools with 7,412 pupils, besides 26 vernacular schools 
of the middle class, the remnant of the 101 " Hardinge " schools tint had 
been set up under the Council of Education 

1856 to 1871 — This period is characterised by the remarkable develop 
ment of the grant in aid system, w Inch -was readily accepted by the people of 
Bengal as a means of providing themselves, beyond the necessarily Umi ted range 
of the Government system, with the secondary schools that they required 
TVitlim a year and a half of the promulgation of the rules, the whole of the allot- 
ment for grants in aid was taken up by 79 Anglo vernacular and 140 .verna- 
cular schools, chiefly m the metropolitan Districts The grant in aid system 
steadily advanced in popularity, and by 1862 63 it bad far outstripped that of 
departmental schools in the field of secondary education In 1870 71, the 
number of Government high English schools' had increased to 53 with 10 loo 
pupils, the middle schools, almost entirely vernacular, were 217 with 12,400 
pupils Tlio aided system covered a much wider area, and included 80 high, 
551 middle English, and 769 middle vernacular schools There were also 19 
high and 94 middle schools that were unaided , but they furnished no de 
tailed returns to the Department The expenditure by Government m aiding 
1,400 secondary schools for boj s f with 6S,ooo pupils, amounted in 187 1 to 
Us 3 31,000 The Government expenditure on 270 secondary schools under its 
own management, with 22 500 pupils, amounted to Its 2 So 000 Throughout 
this period very liberal provision was made by Government for scholarships 
linking the lower schools by a progressive chain to the higher, and tho higher 
to the colleges The cost of these scholarships to Government was Its 1,42,000 
m 1870 71, and almost from the first they were open to competition by pupils 
in schools of every class, Government, aided, and unaided 

1871 to 1882 — During tlus period, namely, in 1874. the Province of Assam 
was separated from Bengal, carrying with it 125 secondary schools Between 
1870 71 and 1 88 1 82 the number of Government and of aided secondary schools 
alike decreased , tho former from 2 70 to 245, the latter from 1,400 to i,37° Tte 
decrease was due to the following causes (1) the reparation of A<sam, (2) 
the return of schools for European boys under a distinct heading , (3) the 
stoppage of all new grants and the withdrawal of many old ones in 1870 71 , 
(4) the reduction of the grant in aid allotment in 1876 77, necessitated hy 
the pressure arising out of the famine m Bebar , (5) the measures tuen 
m tho later years to prevent tho multiplication of inefficient schoo s wutcn 
resulted in the transfer of some to the vernacular class and m the witlidrawai 
«f grants from others The reductions m 1870 71 which, in the «™ ?V 
Director, « caused such Widespread distrust of the intentions of Go; crnmem 
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" that it can only be described as a state of actual panic/' but the effects of which 
we more seriously felt in the two following years, wo made in coasc 
quence of the desire of Government to transfer grants from secondary to 
primary education In 187071 no girls' schools were specially returned as 
secondary, m 1881 82 the necessary classification wis made The girls' schools 
of tins class were, at the later date, 2 high, 5 middle English, and 15 middle 
vernacular All but four were aided schools, md together they educated 
1*051 pupils Taking all classes of racoided schools together, it appears that 
duungthc period from 1870 71 to 188 1 82, the number of high schools increased 
fiom 133 to 209, and that of middle schools from 1,537 to 1,682 The 
expenditure from public funds on 245 Government schools for secondary 
mstiuction, with 27 000 pupils, fell from Us 2,80,000 to Us 2,53 000 The 
pubhc expenditure on grants m aid to 1,370 secondary schools, with 84 000 
pupils, fell from Us 3 31,000 to Us 2 99 000 The reduction in the grant in 
aid allotment duung the Eehar famine was not again fully made up, owing to 
the constant and /latterly) the increasing demands made upon the State funds 
by primary education 

233 Secondary Education in the North- Western Provinces and 

Ottdh Before 1854 —The H orfti Western "Provinces were cieated a distinct 
Government in 1843 When m that year the Local Government received from 
the Council of Education the control of educational iff airs, in defining its future 
policy it pointed to the diverse conditions that prevailed m Bengal and in the 
North Western Piovmces, as showing how little encouragement was offered by 
the encumstances of the Upper Prot mces to English education and how small, 
comparatively, was the success that might bo expected foi English schools 
It therefore Tesolved to lay special stress on the cultn atym of the vernacular 
languages, and to employ them largely as the medium of instruction At that 
time there were, besides the three colleges of Benaies, Agra, and Delhi, with their 
attached school departments, nine ibiglo vernacular schools, of wl ich letter 
all but three had disappeared m 1854, — namely, those at Eareli, Sagar, and 
A]mn The cause of this senous decline m the number of schools may be 
traced to the attempts, often injudicious or premature, that were made to 
establish English schools after the issue of Lord William Bentmck's Resolution 
The schools that survived at the close of this period were, if few in number, 
well organised and successful 

1854 to 1871 —"During tins period improvement went on hand m hand with 
giadual extension , and in 1S67 68 there were 31 Government schools m the 
North Western Provinces and Oudb, of which 8 read up to the matriculation 
standard and were therefore high schools, the remaining 23 being middle 
schools In 1871 theie were 88 high and middle schools under the control 
of Government, educating together 11,500 pupils There were at the same 
time 182 high and middle schools, with 16,200 pupils, receiving grants ln- 
aid It is to be observed, however, that the title of many of the middle 
English schools to be so classed lay solely m the fact that a little English was 
taught m them in addition to the vernacular course Of another order were 
the tahsili schools, in which a sound vernacular education was given to such a 
standard as would justify their inclusion in the rank of secondary schools The 
system spread and flourished, so that in 1865 there were in these Provinces 
r jme 18 000 scholars in schools of this class In 1869, however, an increase 
fhe rate of fees was followed by a sensible diminution in the attendance 

Llas° n?mal grant UWUd were modlfiedm l8 5 8 > and were not unfavour- 
^0 the managers of missionary schools, whose principle it was, while 
^ fees whenever they could, to admit many pupils free of cost Still, the 
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system to slow in making its Tvay among the people. In tS6o, when flic- 
Government expenditure on education iras about 9 } hkhs, only lis 16000 
were given in grants In 1864, under a more libeml code of rules, the amount 
granted to 72 schools and colleges was Us. 80,000; and in 1870^1 3 » insti 
tutions received Rs, 1,76,000. But tho great majority of these schools wcrr 
still under the management of missionary bodies ; and of genuine native effort 
in the promotion of secondary education there was little trace. At the head* 
quarters of most Districts, Government high schools had been established ; 
but in some cases there already existed an aided school which was thought to 
be adequate to tho needs of the locality, 

1871 to 1882,— The figures for this period show very extensive changes 
in the provision of secondary education. The number of Government scIitoIs 
appears to have risen from 88 to 522 ; but the increase is actually due to a 
mere change of classification. Por 1S70-7 1, tho tahsili schools, then numbering 
273, were returned under primary instruction, on tho ground tint tho vas* 
majority of their pupils were in the primary stage. "Por 1881-82, these schools 
(though not their primary pupils) are rightly returned as secondary. Again, 
the 455 middle vernacular schools of 1881-82 include a large number (not 
less than 200) of lialkabandi schools which have reached the middle stage of 
instruction, and which are now no longer distinguished in the returns from tahsih 
schools of the same rank. The number of advanced halkabandt schools is not 
Known for 1870-71, but two years later they weie returned at 342. There 
is, therefore, little ground for supposing that the departmental system has 
been extended within this last period ; though owing to ordinary processes 
of development, the so high and 35 middle English schools of 1870-71 had 
increased in 1881-82 to 25 high and 42 middle English schools, In aided 
schools the losses were severe* The number of English schools receiving 
grants fell from 182 to 56. But it should be noted that of tho 182 schools 
returned in 1870*71 as aided* 75 were in reality departmental schools receiv- 
ing a sm$U grant-in-aid for the maintenance of an attached English chss 
Schools of this character were, however, soon found to be unsatisfactory ; 
and the grants for the support of the English classes were withdrawn from a 
large number* A similar decrease took place in tho number of aided schools 
for girls, which fell from 26 to 3. Generally, it miy he noticed that the 
grant-in-aid system made very little way with tho people, and that 11 hate* or 
advance there was in secondary education was* due to the success of the 
Government schools. In 522 scliools of this class 6,500 pupils were educated 
at a cost o£ Ks. 2,25,548 to public funds; In 66 aided secondary schools, 
2*700 pupils were taught at a cost to public funds of Its. 53*442* The 
returns for 1881-82 give only 5 unaided secondary schools in these Provinces, 
educating 50 pupils. 

* 

. 234. Secondary Education in the Punjab— Up to the year 1S61 tho 

number of students learning English did not fcxeeed 4,500. "Within the next (he 
years the number had increased to more than 13,000 The belief that a knowledge 
of English would kad to profitable employment hid got abroad; and it was 
ruled "that an elementary English class might be opened in any vernacular 
school, if the people would guarantee a subscription of Its. 15 a month, to he 
met by an equivalent grant from Government In 1S66 there mis at the head, 
quitters of nearly every EMriet a Government or an aided mission school of a 
superior diss. Tito grant-in-aid rules uoxr in force bid been sectioned 
in the previous vcar; and in 1S66 there were tS schools of the higher and 
5- of the middle cla«s receiving grants-in-aid. fletwecn 1S66 and 1871 the 
number of En-lhh students greatly decreased. It had been decided to reqmrc 
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an elementary knowledge of the vernacular before allowing a boy to begin the 
study of English, and the totil number of scholars learning English m the 
Punjab rapidly fell to below 8,000 m 1871 , of these, the gieat majority were 
pupils m middle schools The studj of English, it was held, had then been 
pltced on a sound footing, not only by the orders just quoted, but also by the 
regulation that the vernacular was to be employed as the medium of instruction 
up to the middle school examination, instruction through English being confined 
to subjects above that standard In 1871 there were, under the management 
of Go\ eminent, 4 high and 97 middle schools, English and vernacular, there 
were also 10 high and 37 middle schools receding grants m aid The total 
number of pupils in them was 14,800, but excluding the primary departments 
the number of boys attending clashes for secondary education was estimated 

at 2,314 

During the following period, from 1S71 to 1882, the number rose to 6,200 
There was a sufficient improvement m the standaid of attainments, and the 
promise of Government to reserve a share of official appointments for these who 
had passed the middle school examination, made these schools more popidar 
On the whole, however, there was little independent desire for education except 
as leading to employment, and the grant m aid system made but little wny 
Many of the schools classed as aided weie vntually undci departmental manage 
ment though partly maintained from local funds In 1881 82, the Govern 
ment schools for secondary instruction were 10 high and 53 middle English 
schools, besides one high and 125 middle schools of purely vernacular instruction 
These educated 4 974 pupils, at a cost to public funds of lis 1 99 043 The aided 
system included 12 high and 22 middle Engbsh schools for boys and one middle 
school for gnls, educating altogether 994 students, at a cost to public funds of 

31,569 No unaided schools are returned for 1 88 1 -82 

235 Secondary Education in the Central Provinces* — In these Pro- 
vinces theie weie in 1 86 1 62 only one Government high school (that at Jabal 
pur) and 3 unaided middle schools, educating together 1,046 pupils By 1870 71 
the number had increased to 4 high schools (2 Government and 2 aided) and 52 
middle schools (44 Government and 8 aided) , together tlusy educated 6,758 
pupils In the last period there was a slight decrease m the number of school* 
In 1882 there were 5 high schools (one Government and 4 aided), while the 
number of middle schools had fallen to 48 (38 Government and 10 aided) 
The expenditure fiom pubbc funds on the education of 2,101 pupils m Govern 
ment schools was Its 58,947, and on that of 671 pupils m aided schools 
Us 14,1 16 Theie were no unaided schools 

236. Secondary Education m Assam — la A«=sam, as in Ecng-d high 

*ind middle sehools contain full primary departments On its separation from 
Uengal in 1874, the Province carried with it 9 high schools with 1,435 pupils, 
and 116 middle schools with 5,344 pupils In 1882 the high schools had 
increased to 11, and the pupils in them to 2,264 Middle schools fell from 
1 16 (26 English and 90 vernacular) to 81 (37 English and 44 vernacular) , but 
their pupils increiscd to 5 913 During this period the efforts of the Depart- 
ment w ere directed towards making the schools more efficient and self support- 
mg, and many middle schools, which had not proved successlul in that 
class, were reduced to the next lower stage In 1881-82 the cost to public 
funds oE the education of 3,403 pupils in 29 Government Bchools (9 high, 2 
middle Em>hsh, and 18 muldlo vernacular) -n as TLs 39,827, and of that of 
4 085 pupils in 54 aided schools (1 high, 28 middle English, and 25 middle 
vernacular) was PvS 18,833 One high and 8 middle schools were unndcd 

237. Secondary Education in Coorg— An Anglo- vernacular school was 
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opened by Government in 1857 at llerkara, aud was placed under the charge 
of the head of the Basel Mission, to whom the general direction of education 
nas entrusted- To the building of a new school and hoarding-house the people 
of Coorg subscribed a sum of nearly Us 10,000. Subsequently it uas deter- 
mined to establish in each of the fire talukas an Anglo- vernacular school, to 
serve as a feeder to the Ccntrd School at McrKara, These last, though gn ing 
instruction in English, arc classed as primary schools. By [882 the MerLirt 
school had been raised to the Entrance standard ; and in that year it educated 
*57 P^P 1 ^ in high and middle departments at a cost of lis 7,518 to the 
State. 

238* Secondary Education in Berar,— Two English schools were opened 

in 1862 at Amraoti and A\ola, These were raised in 1866 to the status of high 
schools ; and there were also at that time five middle schools teaching English 
In 1871 the two high schools educated 208 pupils, and the middle schools 
then increased to 44, contained 31638 pupils, including primary departments 
Between 1871 and 1882 there was no alteration in the number of high schools; 
but it was found that the number of middle schools was greatly m excess or 
the requirements of the people, and the majority were reduced to the primary 
class. In 1881-82 there were 29 such schooU, imparting a course of instruc- 
tion extending oyer six classes, in the two highest of which Eughsh was taught. 
In all the schools there were 1,033 pupils, educated at a cost of Its 53,197 to 
the State* 
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239. Statistics of Secondary Schools in 1870-71 and in 1881-82.-Thc ' 

Tallies &Uw in detail the number of secondary schools and scholars in 1870-71 and in. iSS 
and tLcy mil be found combined on a single page in Subsidiary Tabic No 1 of V 
Education at the end of this Report All umided schools known to the Department are 
in the Tables — 

I— HIGH AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN 1870-71 
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240. Changes of Classification between 1871 and 1882.— Before pro- 
ceeding to tho remarks which tlio above Tables sj<rgcst, it may "be well to 
present in a summary form the leading results uliicli they exhibit. These 
results may be shown as follows : — 



JEgJt and Middle Schools. 
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School* 


Seliotan 


GflYemtaeDt 
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780 
2,251 


Cg 690 
1,820 


690 


C2.525 
II I,Ol8 

40,534 




Total 


• • 




204*29* 


3,916 


2H,077 



A point wliicli at once engages attention is that, ulrile between 187 1 
and 1882 the number of secondary schools increased from 3,070 to 3*916, the 
number of pupils in them shows a much smaller proportionate increase, 
namely, from 204,294 to 214,077* It must not, however, be supposed that the 
actual increase is limited to that which the figures show. The returns must 
be understood in connection with n circumstance, now to be explained, which 
makes any comparison between the figures of 1871 and those of 1882 a matter 
of extreme difficulty. In the former year, the high schools in every Pro- 
vines contained pupils in tlio middle stage of instruction, and in some they 
also contained pupils in tho primary stage. In every Province also, with the 
exception of Bombay, the middle schools contained pupils in the primary stage* 
By the Resolution of Government dated 6th January 1879, in which revised 
forms of return were prescribed for the Education Department throughout 
India, it was ordered that the middle, or the middle and primary, departments 
of high schools should be shown as separate schools, the primary departments 
of middle schools being similarly treated. Again, middle schools were uni- 
formly defined as those in which the pupils arc reading for a standard two 
years below that of matriculation ; and thus no recognition was given to those 
schools which taught a course independent of University standards. After 
much correspondence the separation of the lower departments was effected in 
every Province except Bengal and Assam. On the part of Bengal it was urged 
that the proposal to split up tho schools in the manner indicated was based 
on the general assumption of relations between different classes of schools 
which had no existence in that Province, and that it would olve an entire 
lemodelling of the educational sj stem. The force of these representations was 
admitted. The Government of India had no desire that the new educational 
forms should be so applied as to require a revision of the educational system, 
and a re-classification of all middle and Ion er schools in Bengal ; and they were 
satisfied that such a general alteration of system should not be made merely as 
an incident of the alteration of the statistical forms of return. The various 
classes of schools in the several Provinces had, it was allowed, grown up in 
widely different circumstances; and they could not be compressed every wheie 
into the same mould. Consequently, while in other Provinces the middle and 
primary departments have since 1871 been shown as separate and integral 
schools, thus making any comparison of the number of schools and pupils a 
matter of great difficulty, a further element of disturbance is introduced by 
the exceptional treatment sanctioned in the case of Bengal, The general effect 
of the re-classification of schools on the statistics of secondary instruction can* 
however, he shown without difficulty. The number of secondary schools at 
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once received a nominal increase equivalent to the number of middle depart- 
ments broken off from high schools,— that is, an increase equal to the cxistin- 
number of high schools, The number of pupils suffered an immediate dimi- 
nution by the transfer to the returns of primary education of the primary 
departments of middle schools, and in $omc Provinces of high schools, Within 
the region of secondary education it self, the numher of pupils in high schools 
was reduced by the numher of those in the middle departments, while the 
number in middle schools received an equivalent addition. 

241* Comparison of Schools and Pupils in 1870-71 and 1881-82 — 

The statistics may now he considered in tho light of these explanations. 
For the sake of simplicity the comparison will he confined to schools for boj s, 
and will exclude the minor Provinces of Assam, Coorg, and Bcrar. Though 
the Tables above given make no distinction, in case of Bengal, between pupils 
in the high, middle, and primary departments, yet the departmental returns 
enable m to separate i for high and middle schools in 1882, the number of 
pupils reading in the secondary stage of instruction, as understood in that 
Province- We have accordingly in the figures here given for 1882 excluded 
all pupils in the primary stage of instruction in Bengal ; and in order to carry 
out the comparison more completely, we have also represented the middle depart- 
ments of high schools in Bengal as separate institutions. In Bombay, primary 
pupils are excluded from the figures of 1870-71 as well as from those of 
1881-82. The returns from the N 01th -Western Provinces and Oudh make no 
distinction between high and middle schools, and no comparison under these 
subordinate heads is possible, We obtain, therefore, the following summary 
statement of schools for boys in 1870-71 and 1881-82 : — 
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The foregoing statement shows that, in the five selected Provinces for irhicJi 
tho returns are complete, the number of high schools has increased from 224 
to 364. The numher of middle schools has increased fiom 2,409, or, if the 
middle departments of high schools be added, from 2,633 to 2,847. T ° the 
numher of schools should btrictly be added the 1 1 high and Si middle school* 
leturocd for Assam in 1881-83, the figures corresponding to which in 1870-71 
were included in the returns of Bengil. Altogether for the Provinces named 
in the Table, excluding the NorthAVestcrn Provinces and including Assam, 
there is a real increase in the eleven years of r S i high and 295 middle schools. 
It is certain that the number of pupil* his al*o increased, though the increase 
cannot be precisely computed, since we have no means of estimating for most 
Provinces the number in the middle and primary departments of high and middle 
schools in 1 87 1 . The on) v Provinces w Inch aiford the matcrmN for a compan- 
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son are Bombay, in which the primary departments have been excluded from the 
returns of both years ; and Bengal and Assam, in winch they havo been included 
in both. An exaninntion of the detailed 2hbles given abore will sho^r that ia 
Bombay the number of high schools has advanced within this period from 20 
with 5,114 pupils, to 48 with 7,993 pupils ; and that of middle schools from 
186 with 10,215 Pupils to 209 with 14,7*0 pupils. Hence the number of 
secondary schools for boys has risen by 23 per cent , and that of their pupils 
by 48 per cent- In Bengal and Assam the number of high schools for boys 
was in 1871, 133 with 18,782 pupils; besides 19 unaided schools, the number 
of whose pupils is unknown- In 1882 the number had risen to 218 with 
46,011 pupils; the primary departments being included in each case. The 
number of middle schools for boys in the two Provinces together rose during the 
same period from 1,537 with 72,363 pupils (excluding 94 unaided schools), to 
1 ^43 with 100,313 pupils; primary departments* which comprise the large 
majority of the pupils in schools of this class, being again included. But, 
except in the thice Provinces named, no estimate can be framed of the increase 
in the number of pupils in secondary schools ; we shall therefore confine our 
attention to the number of schools of that class t and proceed in the next 
paragraph to regard them under another aspect, 

243- Relative Increase of Departmental and other Schools, between 

1870-71 and 1881*82. — An important question which requires notice in this 
connection is, how far the increase above referred to was due to the direct 
operations of Government, and how far to private effort, aided or unaided* 
To the consideration of that point we now turn, It has been seen that the 
total number of secondary schools rose from 3,070 in 1S7 J to ^gt6 in jSSj- 
The former total included 1 20 girls* schools, and the latter 8u The circum- 
stances of this decrease in the number of girh* schools will be noticed below ; 
for the present it will be convenient to confine our attention to schools for boys, 
the number of which rose nominally (since at the later date middle departments 
were reckoned as separate schools, and at the earlier date but few unaided 
schools were returned) from 2,950 to 3,835- This apparent increase of 885 
schools was distributed as follows; Government schools increased from 780 
to 1*357* aiie ^ schools decreased from 2,131 to 1,813, and unaided schools (so 
far as shown in the returns) increased from 39 to 665. TYe are therefore met 
by the somewhat remarkable fact that within the period in question there was 
a decrease of more than 300 in the number of aided schools, against an increase 
of nearly 600 in that of Government schools. It will be presently seen that 
more than two- thirds ot the increase in Government schools is merely nominal ; 
but in order to bring out the facts more clearly a summnry statement of 
the fluctuations ioi high and middle schools separately will now be given 
for the different Provinces of India, with the exception of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the returns for which do not admit of a complete separa- 
tion, and to which we shall again recur. 
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The first of these Tahles shows that Government Jngn scnoois increased, 
by <u and aided high schools hy 36 ^ the Provmces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal with Assam, and the Punjab, the list of Government schools was in- 
creased by from 7 to 9 m each case, either in pursuance of the declared 
policy of providing each District with a high school, or hy the gradual rise 
of middle schools Aided high schools increased hy 1 7 m Bengal, 9 m Madras, 
6 in Bombay 2 in the Central Provinces, and 2 in the Punjab Furthermore, 
the recognition accorded to private effort contributed to the establishment of 
lar-e numbers of high schools without the assistance of a grant m aid Schools 
of this class are often opened in the hope of receiving ■ a grant hereafter, and all 
are directly benefited, in most Provinces at least, by the advice and encourage 
m nroTinspecUng ofucers, and in Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces, 
by the open competition for scholarships Thus the establishment of even un- 
aided schools in uicreasing numbers may be regarded as a measure, not only 
rftta^SEtf of privato D effort, but also m some Provinces of the recognition 
and support accorded to it by the Department 

.hc second Table shows - ^™ ^ [l^l^ol 
Government middle schools but a — of g ^ ^ ^ 
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son are Bombay, in which the primary departments haro been excluded from the 
returns of both years ; and Bengal and Assam, in which they havo been included 
in both- An examination oE the detailed Tables given above will show that in 
Bombay the number of high schools has advanced within tliis period from 20 
Trith 5,1 14 pupils, to 48 with 7,993 pupils ; and that of middle achooU from 
186 with 10,215 pupils to 209 with 14,710 pupils. Hence the number of 
secondary schools for hoys has risen hy 25 per cent , and that of their pupila 
by 48 per cent* In Bengal and Assam the number of high schools for boys 
was in 1871, 133 with 18,782 pupils; besides 19 unaided schools, the number 
of whose pupils is unknown. In 1882 the number had risen to 21S with 
46,011 pupils; the piimary departments heing included in each case. Th& 
number of middle schools for boys in the two Provinces together rose during the 
same period from 1,537 7 2 j3 6 3 pupils (excluding 94 unaided schools), to 
1,743 with 100,313 pupils; primary departments, which comprise tlia large 
majority of the pupils in schools of this class, being again included* But, 
except in the thiee Provinces named, no estimate can be framed of the increase 
in the number of pupils in secondary schools; we shall therefore confine our 
attention to the number of schools of that class, and proceed in the next 
paragraph to regard them under another aspect. 

242- Relative Increase of Departmental and other Schools, between 

1870-71 and 1881-83. — An important question which requires notice in this 
connection is, haw far the increase above referred to was due to the direct 
operations of Government, and how far to private effort, aided or unaided, 
To the consideration of that point we now turn* It has been seen that the 
total number of secondary schools rose from 3,070 in 187 1 to 3,916 in 1S82. 
The former total included 120 girls' schools, and the latter 8u The circum- 
stances of this decrease in the number of girls 1 schools will be noticed below; 
for the present it will he convenient to confine our attention to schools for hoys, 
the number of which rose nominally (since at the later date middle departments 
were reckoned as separate schools, and at the earlier date hut few unaided 
schools were returned) from 2,950 to 3,835. This apparent increase of 885 
schools was distributed as follows : Government schools increased from 780 
to 1,357, aided schools decreased from 2,131 to 1,813, and unaided schools (so 
far as shown in the returns) increased from 39 to 665. TFe are therefore met 
by the somewhat remarkable fact that within the period in question there was 
a decrease of more than 300 in the number of aided schools, against an increase 
of nearly 600 in that of Government schools- It will be presently seen that 
more than two-thirds of the increase in Government schools is merely nominal ; 
but in order to bring out the facts more clearly a summary statement of 
the fluctuations foi high and middle schools separately will now be given 
for the different Provinces of India, with the exception of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the returns for which do not admit of a complete separa- 
tion, and to which we shall again recur. 
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The first of these Tables shows that liovernnieni nign scuoois increased 
1,V -ii and aided high schools by 36 In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Ben-al with Assam, and the Punjab, the list of Government schools was in- 
creased by from 7 to 9 in each case, either in pursuance of the declared 
nohcy of providing each District with a high school, or by the gradual rise 
of middle schools Aided high schools increased by 1 7 in Bengal, 9 in Madras, 
6 m Bombay 2 m the Central Provinces, and 2 in the Punjab Furthermore 
the lecogmtion accorded to pnvate effort contributed to the establishment of 
large numbers of high schools mthout the assistance of a grant in aid School, 
of this class are often opened m the hope of receiving - a grant hcrea ter , and all 
are directly benefited, in most Provinces at leist, by the advice and encourage 

oicers and in Bengal, Assam and the Central Jrovin cos, 
bv the open competition for scholarships Thus the establishment of even un- 
,Tded schools in increasing numbers may be regarded as a measure, not only 
of Se Sty of private effort, but also m some Provinces of the recognition 
ind support accorded to it by the Department 

The second Table shows an apparent increase of 1 i s hi the number of 
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was due almost entirely to different modes 60 
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two years compared ; and that the decrease of 1 26 shown in the number of 
aided schools was, in the case of 75 of them, merely the abolition of the 
English classes attached on the grant-in-aid system to certain Government 
vernacular schools The reasons which in the opinion of the Department 
rendered this course advisable are given in tho following extract from the 
annual report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1877: "As it was 
"pronounced needful to retrench, there is no question but that tho withdrawal 
* ( of aid from subscription Anglo-vernacular schools outside sudder stations has 
" caused less harm and less retardation than if any other class of schools had 
"been concerned. No doubt they represented a certain amount of effort made 
" by the people themselves to obtain a better class of education for their children 
" than could he had in the vernacular schools, and this is tho sole reason why they 
" were aided in the first instance ; but it has been found in the majority of cases 
" that the effort was unwillingly sustained or fraudulently counterfeited. Even 
"under the most careful inspection, than which nothing is more difficult to main- 
u tain when Secretaries of Committees and inspecting officers are often changed- 
"there was always a feeling of uncertainty as to whether the teachers received 
" their share of pay from the subscription funds, or whether the fee entries in 
"the accounts weio bond jide transactions. The teachers dare not complain, 
"because if the school was closed, they lost their living ; and they preferred to 
e £ mate a false affidavit to ruining themselves or compromising the tahsildars or 
t( other people by whoso influence these schools were established/* The passage is 
instructive as showing how in many Provmces tho same doubts and difficulties 
arose on the first introduction of the system of grants-in-aid; and it also leads 
to the reflection whether greater care at the outset in selecting the schools or 
classes to which aid should be given, might not in time have led to a consider- 
able expansion of the system 

It thus appears that in Bengal and Assam taken together, and in the 
Central Provinces, departmental and aided agency supply respectively much 
ths wbl% \KQ^a?tioa o£ the, TOunbex o£ seooB&tty fcchools as tEby did eleven 
years ago, while the standard has sensibly risen. In Bombay, aided private 
effort has made considerable progress, though the number of aided schools is 
still very small compared with those of Madras and Bengal, We shall here- 
after see, however, that small as the number of schools is, they arc largo and 
well-attended ; and that in the spread of secondary education, Bombay is in no 
wise behmd other Provinces. In the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab 
and Madras, departmental agency lias to a large extent taken the place of 
private effort, — a fact which is the more remarkable in the case of Madras, 
since in no other Province of India has the capacity of private effort to provide 
the means of advanced education been more clearly shown. 

243- Girls' Schools in 1870-71 and 1881-82.— The summary statistics 

of girls* schools are shown in the following Table : — 
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The GoTerameut schools are confined to Madras and Bengal. lathe 
former Province there are one high and three middle schools of this class, two 
of them being in tho town of Madras; in the latter the Beth ano School of 
Calcutta teaches in its school department up to the matriculation standard, and 
a new middle school has been opened at Dacca. In aided schools the fluctua- 
tions are more serious. Schools of this class for native girls aro confined to the 
five chief Provinces of India. In Bombay and the Punjab alone has there been 
an increase; in the former of 6 schools and in the latter of one. The girls' 
schools of Bombay have an exceptionally large attendance, averaging over 60 
pupils each. In Bengal there are now 18 secondary schools ; but as in 1870-71 
girls* schools were not classified, it cannot be stated how many of the 18 schools 
were then secondary. In Madras middle schools have fallen from 83 to 18, and 
in the Nbrth-TTestem Provinces from 26* to 3. The loss in Madras is ascribed 
iy our Provincial Committee to a more accurate classification of middle and 
•imary schools ; and it has also to be remembered that schools for European 
e, *ls are excluded from the returns of 1881*82. Still there is ground for 
believing, as already explained in the case of boys' schools, that the loss is not 
altogether nominal, — a belief winch derives some support from the fact that 
in 1881-82 tbere were 23 middle schools for girls in Madras receiving no 
grants-in-aid. In the North-Western Provinces the reduction is a real one. 
The attempt to educate girls had, it was maintained, been prematurely made ; 
and when, in 1876 the financial position of the Government became suck as to 
render economy essential, it was "believed that the abolition of a large number of 
girls* scbools was one of the measures that could he taken with least prejudice 
to education. Secondary and primary schools suffered alike in the redaction. 
Unaided secondary schools for girls are confined to Madras and Bengal ; in tho 
former Province there are 23, and in the latter two, one of these being a high 
school in Calcutta. 

The number of secondary schools is not, however, an accurate measure of the 
progress of female education, as tested by the number of pupils. In Bombay, 
for example, the secondary schools for girls are so large that, although few in 
number, they contain more pupils than those of any other Province. The 
number of girls returned as being in the secondary stage of instruction in every 
Province of India are here given : Madras, 389, Bombay, 555; Bengal, 211 ; 
KortVWestem Provinces and Oudb, 68 ; Punjab, 8. These figures are of 
course subject to whatever corrections miy bo necessitated by the different 
range of what is known as secondary education in different Prorinces. 

244. Summary View of the Spread of secondary Education through 

private Effort.— In regard to tho spread of secondary education in depart- 
mental schools, the chief Provinces of India exhibit no great differences ; it 
is in connection with schools under private management that the differences 
come into prominence. Here we should note that there arc two points of im- 
portance to be considered ; the number of schools, and the numher of pupils, 
which will be seen to bear no uniform relation to each other in the various 
Provinces of India. Our first consideration will be the number of the schools 
which, whetiier aided or unaided, arc maintained by private. effort. The num- 
ber of sucli schools, as distinguished from tho number of pupils attending 
them, is evidently of importance as indicating, in the first place, the desire of 
the people to rely on themselves for the spread of secondary education, and in 
the second place the willingness of the Local Government to aid .their efforts 
over a large area, and at that early stage at * hich ; oid is most helpful. In : i w 
respect the cliief Provinces of India exhibit the widest differences, even after the 
statistics of population arc taken into account. The fact that the 68 millions 
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of Ben<nl maintain,* with or without aid from Government, 157 high and 
1,489 middle schools, while in the British districts of Bombay with 16J millions 
the people support only 22 high and 49 middle schools, would appear to point 
to differences either in the wants of the people and their efforts to supply them, 
or else in the policy of Government with regard to private effort in this branch 
of education. Unaided schools in Bombay^ to the number of 7 high and 4 r 
middle, are not here reckoned, because they are maintained from the revenues of 
Native States and therefore afford no indication of purely private effort. Madras, 
with nearly 31 millions, supports 60 high and 545 middle schools under private 
management,— rather more than one-third of the number in Bengal, while the 
population is nearly one-half ; and it is significant that of the secondary schools 
maintained by private effort in Madras more than half are unaided, while the 
proportion is only one-sixth in Bengal. The Punjab, with 19 millions of 
people, has 12 high and 23 middle schools receiving grants-in-aid; and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, with 4 aided high and 1 o middle schools to a population of 9^ 
millions in British Districts, are far below the level of other Provinces in private 
enterprise , but it may be noted that in these two Provinces no unaided secondary 
schools have been returned. Though the statistics of the North-Western Provinces 
are not given in a sufficiently detailed form for exact comparison, yet the 6 1 Eng- 
lish and 7 vernacular schools maintained by private managers may be approxi- 
mately distributed into 26 high and 45 middle schools ; and this, with a 
population of 44 millions, must be regarded as indicating either very great 
apathy in the matter of private effort or a disinclination in the Department to 
cncoiuage it. 

We now turn to the connected question of the number of pupils. In this 
point of view it is important to notice that the attendance of pupils in the 
secondary schools of Bombay, whether for boys or for girls, 19 far higher than 
in any other Province. Thus the departmental primary and secondary schools 
of Bombay have an average of nearly 80 pupils each ; while in Madras, the 
North- Western Provinces and the Punjab, the average is only 40, 12, and 26 
respectively. The special system of classification adopted in Bengal makes it 
difficult to institute any such comparison; but wherever the line of division 
between the upper and lower departments be drawn, it is at any rate clear that 
the average number of pupils in a secondary school in Bengal falls very far 
below that in Bombay* and probably below that in Madras. An even greater 
difference in the average attendance marks the girls' schools of Bombay as 
compared with other Provinces. The facts here noted point to a clear contrast 
of policy between Bombay and Bengal. We have seen in this and the pre- 
ceding Chapters that, as regards secondary education, the Department in 
Bombay aims at combining economy of expenditure with an £qual distribution 
of high and middle schools over all Districts It is obviously more economical to 
aid a single well- filled school than a number of small and scattered institutions ; 
and the attention paid to primary education in Bombay imposes on the Depart- 
ment the necessity of strict economy in education of a more advanced kind. 
On the other hand, this policy, it must ho admitted, fails to secure for private 
enterprise in secondary education that widespread encouragement without which 
the people cannot he expected to set up schools for themselves. Another point 
must bo noticed. The value of any such comparison as that instituted above 
is impaired by the fact that in different Provinces the range of what is under- 
stood as secondary education differs widely. Thus in most Provinces, as shown 
at the beginning of this Chapter, the secondary stage of instruction comprises 
■ four or five classes ; in Bombay the number of classes in the secondary stage 
extends to seven, and therefore includes a much larger number of pupils. These 
differences of system are sufficient to prevent any accurate comparison ; but 
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there arc grounds for believing that the proportion of pupils tinder secondary 
instruction to the population does not differ very widely in the three chief 
Piovinces of India. 

245. Expenditure on secondary Schools.— Full details of the expendi- 
ture on secondary schools in each Province, and of the average annuil cost o£ 
educating each pupil in schools of each class, are ghen m the two following 
Tables. 
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246 Different Sources of Expenditure —Prom the first of these Tables 

a few salient facts may bo extracted, though their value is impaired by the fact 
that m the expenditure on secondary education in Bengal and Assam is included 
the cost of educating the pupils in primary classes, who constitute a very Iar»e 
proportion of the whole attendance It follows, not only that the figure:, for 
these two Provinces are affected by considerations which do not apply to the 
rest of India, but also that any avenges for the whole of India are in one 
direction mcicased, and in another diminished, by the inclusion of the statistics 
for Bengal and Assam The total cost of a high school in Bengal is much 
greater, and the average cost of each pupil much less, than m those Provinces 
in wluch a high school contains only the upper classes Hence the result 
of including the figures for Bengal and Assam wdl be on the one hand to raise 
the percentage of expenditure on secondary education, and on the other to 
reduce the average cost of educating each pupil The necessary correction can 
bo applied by comparing the statistics of the several Provinces "With these 
explanations the following summaries may be noticed The totalamount spent 
from all sources on secondary education in India in 1881-83 was Ra 40,27,000, 
or 22 per cent of the whole expenditure , Bs 15,66,000 being paid f roxn Pro- 
vincial revenues , Us 1,95,000 from local and municipal funds, Rs 13,14000 
from fees , and Rs 9 52,000 from other private sources The proportion borne 
by the total expenditure from all sources on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education of all kinds is much, abovo the average of 22 per cent 
in Bengal and Assam, where it rises to 28 and 38 per cent respectively , but m 
these two Provinces a largo amount of u hat is elsewhere called primary is 
included m and charged to secondary education The proportion borne by 
Provincial revenues to the total expenditure in secondary schools, which is 
39 per cent for the whole of India, varies from 28 and 34 per cent m 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, to 55 and 69 per cent w the Punjab and the 
NorthVWcstcm Provinces , in the other Provinces it vanes from 49 per cent 
in Assam to 98 per cent m Bcrar The contributions from Local and 
Muuicipal Punds to the support of secondary schools show wide and si gm- 
ficant variations , from one per cent of tho total cost of secondary education 
in Bengal, and two per cent m Madras, to 10 per cent in the Ceutral Pro 
vmccs, and 24 per cent in the Punjab In Bombay and the North Western 
Provinces the proportion is 7 and S per cent respectively, while in the minor 
Provinces littlo or nothing is contributed from this source There can bo no 
doubt that while municipalities should he induced to recognise their public 
duty m this respect, as they certainly do not appear to do in Bengal and 
Madras it « still possible to go too far, and to expend on secondary education 
funds tint might more usehulj bo devoted to the education of the poor m 
large towns In this vien it is right to notice that the bulk of the expenditure 
on sccondarv education from Municipal and Local Punds in the Punjab is 
devoted to middle, and chicQv to middle vernacular schools , these funds aKo 
hear one third of the cost of the Lahore Training College Tho percentage of 
fees to total expenditure, which is 33 for the whole of India, mcs to 48 in 
Madras , in Bengal, Assam, and Bombay it vanes in that order from 40 to 35 
per cent , ulule in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and the 2wrth \\ extern 
Provinces it falls to about 10,9 aud6pcr cent respectively It u ill ho Do- 
wned that the fuss realised maided «*condarj schools amount to confer- 
abb mor, m Assam, vhcro houcver these schools contain attached pnmarj 
departments than in tho *orth T\ otcrn Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab 
taUn all together The contributions from « other sources, chiefly <ul«cn P - 
terns and to some extent endowments arc behest in Bengal and Bombay, 
with =S and 27 per cent, rcspectuclj of the total expenditure, whdc m the 
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other Provinces it mhos from 12 and 13 per cent m the Punjab amlthc Central 
Provinces to 20 per cent m Madras In Bombay ho^er, tlio proportion of 
* 7 per cent includes tho largo contributions inadc by Native States for the 
maintenance of their o^n schools, and is therefore no indication of the extent of 
ponuhr support Taking * fees ' and « other pn\ ate sources * together, it will be 
seen tint in Madras and Bengal tlio contributions of tho public to the cost of 
secondary education amount to about 63 per cent t and in Assam to 50 percent 
In the other Provinces the proportion is much lower 

247. Average annual Cost of educating each PapiL— The second of 

tho foregoing Tables slums that tho total annual cost of educating abo) in a 
Go\tmment high school, u Inch ts lis 46 for tho whole of India, varies from 
Rs 24 in Assam and Rs 34 in Bengal to lis 163 in the Punjab and Rs 239 m 
Bcrar In an aided high school tho cost for tho whole of India is Its 33 f vary- 
ing from lis 21 in Bengal and Bs 26 m As<nm to Rs 89 in tho Central Pro 
vinces and Rs 98 in tho Punjab In an unaided high school the atcrago cost 
of R* i3\ariesfromRs S andRs 9 m Assam and Bengal to IK 73 lnBomba), 
The Ion rate in Bengal and Assam, where the a\erage cost ts grcatlj reduced 
by the primary departments of high schools, suggests a reason whj such com- 
panions must always bo received with caution Thus in Bengal, when a high 
school contains nine or ten clashes, the total annual cost of each bo\ m a 
Government school is Rs 34, in Bombay, whero there arc four classes, it is 
Rs 59, and in Madras, where there arc onlj two classes, it rises to II* 77 For 
Coorg Madras, tho Central Pro\ inces, and the Punjab an accurate companion 
can be made, and it will be seen that tho cost of educating each boj in a 
Government or aided school increases in the order in which tho Trounces have 
been named, the cost in the Punjab King exceptionally high High as it 
is, however, it is exceeded m the two Government high schools of BLi-ar, 
where a boy s education costs annual]) Rs 239, of which no less a share 
than Rs 236 is paid for him by the State In comparing the figures for middle 
schools similar caution must ho used, for a middle school, which commonly 
contains three classes, has from two to five classes in Bombay and se\ca 
(including the primary department) in Bengal, while it has onh two classes 
in tho Northwestern Pomuccs and Oudh The cost of each pupil m an 
aided school can be best elucidated by comparing it with the cost of a Gov- 
ernment school in the same Province In the whole of India, the cost of 
educating a pupd in an aided high school is 72 per cent of the cost of his cdu 
cation in a Government high school , the North- W ester n Provinces tlio Punjab, 
and Bengal being belov* this average , and Madras, Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces above it It will also be seen that tho cost of a girl s 1* fir higher 
than that of a boy's education , the difTLrcnco Iwing much the greatest m the 
case of high schools maintained bj Government 

248 Initial Standards in secondary Schools— On a compendious 

review of the course of study in secondary schools or departments throughout 
British India it may be generally htatcd that fiom tho time of hi* enhance 
upon the secondary stage a scholar icceives instruction in the following subjects 
English the vern icular, arithmetic gcogiaphy and histor\ , rind that after a 
period of study extending o\er tue vcais three of which ;uo pawd m the 
middle stage and two in the high, hp is brought up to the matriculation 
standard of the Univeistty These general statements arc, however, subject to 
largo modifications in their application to different Provinces, as regards alike the 
contents of tho course, the p nod during winch it is studied, and its rdihon to 
the course below it Tor example, English may ho generally regarded as tho 
subject nhich specially characterises the beginnings of secondary as distin- 
guished from primary education In some Provides, however, Bu-Iish is 
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taught in pnmary as well as iu secondary schools ; in others it is not a necessary 
part of tho course c\cn in secondary schools, but may be replaced by a classical 
language, or mathematics, or elementary science. Similar differences prevail as 
to tbenumberof classes comprised in a secondary school. In Bombay the course 
in secondary schools extends over seven years, three being spent in the middle 
and four in tho high school. A comparison of the courses, however, shows that 
the initial standard of middle schools is considerably lower than the initial stand* 
ard of secondary instruction in other Provinces, which corresponds more nearly, 
though not precisely, to the third standard of middle schools in Bombay! 
Understood in this sense, tho period o£ secondary instruction may in Bombay also 
bo taken to extend over five years, one being spent in the middle and four in the 
high school. In Bcrar, where tho courses are also governed by the Entrance 
standard of the Bombay University, the middle-school course occupies three years, 
and that of tho high school two years. In Bengal and Assam, where the 
courses in corresponding classes of different schools to some extent overlap, 
the secondary course may also be regarded as extending over five years, three 
in the middle and two in the high school. The same is explicitly the case in 
the Punjab and in Coorg. In the North-Western Provinces the course 
occupies four years, and in tho Central Piovinces six years, but in neither case 
do the Provincial Beports supply the initial standard of middle schools, so that 
the materials for an exact comparison are wanting. It will, however, be con- 
venient, in oider to furnish a more precise idea of what is generally understood 
by secondary education, to present in a tabular form a comparison of the 
initial standards, as above understood, of middle schools in which English is 
taught, in the three Provinces of Madias, Bombay, and Bengal. In Madras 
and Bengal this standard is reached after a five or sis years' course in one 
school, in Bombay after a seven years' course in two schools. 

Initial Standards of Instruction in Secondary Schools. 
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These standards, it will be observed, do not greatly differ. The Bengal standard 
covers a wider field than that of Bombay, but the latter within its narrow 
area is more complete. In Bombay the following subjects may also be option, 
ally taken up by students of middle schools : (a) free-hand drawing ; (&) model 
and object drawing; (<?) practical geometry. Schools in which drawing k 
taught are examined once a year, and a prize is given to any scholar who passes 
in the first grade* 

It should hero be noticed that our Bombay colleagues take exception to 
the comparison of standards made above J and they urge that, owing to the 
greater attention paid to the vernacular in secondary schools in Bombay, a 
student necessarily remains a longer time in the secondary stage of instruction 
in that Province than in others in which the attention of pupils is more exclu- 
sively directed to English and the subjects of the University Entrance course. 
They consider that the lowest and not the third standard in middle schools should 
be taken as marking the beginnings of secondary education in Bombay ; and 
they regard the former standard as being equivalent, except in the single sub- 
ject of English, to tho standards given in the above Table for Madras and 
Bengal, The practical hearing of tho argument here put forwaid is that, in 
comparing the number of secondary pupils m different Provinces, no deduction 
should be made on account of those reading in the two lowest classes of a 
middle school in Bombay, Calculated in this way, the number of pupils in 
secondary schools in Bombay would, in proportion to the population, be above 
that of any other Province. We have already expressed the opinion that no 
accurate comparison is possible ; and for those who wish to pursue the subject 
further, the Bombay standards are given in detail at page 1 14 of the Bombay 
Provincial Report. 

249. The Place of English and the Vernacular in secondary 

Schools, — In those schools m which English is taught, it may either be taught 
as a language merely, all substantive instruction in other subjects being imparted 
thiough the vernacular, or it may itself be used as the medium of instruction. It 
will be seen that wide differences prevail in this respect- Again, the description 
of secondary schools given in the preceding paragraph applies only to those schools 
in which English forms part of the course. That subject, however, is not every- 
where regarded as a necessary element in secondary instruction ; and in many 
Provinces, schools in ^hich English finds no place are included in this class. 
The latter practice appears to have derived its origin or sanction from the principle 
enunciated in paragraphs 43 and 44 of the Despatch of 1854, in which Anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular schools were included in the same class, and the 
standard of instiuetian, in whatever language conveyed, was declared to be the 
most important element in classification In Madras, middle vernacular schools 
form part of the recognised system^ though the large majority of middle 
schools include English in their course. English is also taught as a neces- 
sary or optional part of the course in primary schools. In the lowest class 
of middle schools it is taught as a language only ; in the higher classes of 
these schools and in high schools! it is the medium of instruction. In Bombay, 
there is nothing exactly corresponding to a middle vernacular school, since 
middle schools are defined by the teaching of English, But some approach to 
it is found iu the addition of a fifth and sixth standard to the ordinary course 
in primary schools, after the examination which qualifies for admission to 
a middle school has been passed. If "middle school instruction " is understood 
to mean that which leads on to a high school, these standards will form no part 
of it, since they have been devised with exclusive reference to the requirements 
of candidates for the public service But if by middle or secondary mstruc- 
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tion is meant that which earries primary instruction to a higher point, the fifth 
and sixth standards, though taught m a primary school, may so far he regarded 
as belonging to the secondary system In all middle schools the vernacular is 
the solo medium of instruction , in higli schools English takes its pbee In 
Bengal, the greatest value is attached to middle vernacular schools, which are 
regarded is the strength of the secondary system , and equal stress is laid on the 
employment of the vcrnacuhr is the medium of instruction Until six years 
ago, English wns the medium of instruction m all middle English schools But 
in 1877, when the advantages of a different method had for some time 
engaged the attention of the Department, the course in English schools was 
assimilated to that m vernacular schools , English was taught as a language mere 
Iv, in addition to the full vernacular course , and all substantive instruction in 
middle schools has sine© been imparted m the vernaculai In the middle 
departments of high schools in Bengal the old system still prevails In these 
schools, in all of which English is taught from the lowest primary class, the 
text books are all English, and aiithmetic, history, and geography are taught 
through the medium of English A movement, however, has lately been set 
on foot in Bengal, with the object of confining the use of English as the 
medium of instruction to the foua or five highest classes leading up to the 
Entrance examination , and the plan has been tiled as an experimental measnre 
m a few Government and aided schools In the North-"Western Provinces 
there is a well marked class of middle vernacular schools, in which English and 
algebra are replaced by equivalent subjects in the vernacular In middle 
English schools all instruction in the lower classes is conveyed through the 
vernacular In the Punjab the same distinction of secondary schools into 
English and vernacular exists , and it applies not only to middle but to high 
schools In middle schools, equivalent subjects are substituted for Engbsh , 
while the course in vernacular high schools is determined by the Entrance 
standard of the Punjab University Our returns show only one high school 
of this class, that at Jalandhar , but in fact the Government high schools at 
Jolandhar, Ludluana, and Delhi have both English and Vernacular Depart 
ments, to which may perhaps be added the school classes of the Oriental College 
at Lahore In middle English schools the vernacular is the medium of instruc- 
tion The Central Provinces follow an entnely different Bjstem There are no 
middle vernacular schools properly so colled , and the nearest equivalent is found, 
as in Bombay, in the addition of a fifth and sixth class to the four elates of an 
ordinary primary school Again, throughout the secondary course English is 
employed as the medium of instruction Coorg follows tile example of jtfadras, 
and Assam that of Bengal In Berar there are no vernacular secondary schools, 
and English is employed as the medium of instruction throughout 

250 The Vernacular as the Medium of Instruction —A consideration 

of the diversities of practice exhibited m the preceding paragraph suggests the 
following observations with regard to the employment of the vernacular as the 
mediurnof instruction in secondary, or at any rate in middle, schools The 
opposite practice is defended in the Iteport of the Central Provinces Committee 
m the following words " Instruction [in middle schools] is given usually 
" through English Every effort is made to teach English as a living language 
"It is felt that a boy well grounded in English and having a good acquaintance 
" with one of the vernaculars, may, after he leaies school, carry on Ins own edaca 
" tion Boys well grounded in these languages pass more easily and with greater 
" success through then* high school course than those less perfectly acquainted 
" with English " In the same way, it was formerly contended in Bengal that to 
convej instruction m history, geography, and science through the nicdwm of Eng- 
lish, and with English text-books, nas to teach the pupds Engbsh as uell as the 
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special subjects of study, and, by enlarging then stock of English words and forms 
of expression, to prepare them more thoioughly for the Entrance examination and 
the subsequent University course The more English reading they got, the better 
EBghsh scholars they would be , while the study of English was continued long 
enough to enable them to profit by instruction in other subjects conveyed 
through that language The force of this argument is denied by some , though 
it may be accepted so far as it applies to the method of instruction in high 
schools— understanding that term to signify the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examination By the time a pupil arrives at that stage of instruc 
tion, he may be assumed to have advanced so far, both m English and in other 
subjects, as to be able to profit by instruction conveyed in a foreign tongue 
The point is much less clear m the case of middle schools, m which, speaking 
generally, a pupil enters for the first time upon the study of history, science, 
and mathematics, concurrently with English If all these subjects are taught 
through English, instead of thiough the pupil's own vernacular,— just as, 
under earlier systems of instruction, Latin and Greek were taught to English boys, 
not through English but through Latin, — it is to be feared that his progress in 
them will he slow. Proficiency in English will, in fact, be gamed at the ex 
pense of his general education When, indeed, a pupil passes from the middle 
to the high school, a compensating condition arises m the fact that his greiter 
familiarity with English will enable him to advance with more rapid steps 
m his other subjects, which aro at that stage to be taught through Eng 
lish A similar consideration may be held to apply to those high schools 
m Bengal in which English is +aught from the earliest primary stage, and is 
employed as the medium of instruction almost from the outset Every pupil 
m these schools is practically reading for the Entrance examination , and the 
question of any disadvantage winch he might suffer if his education, so con- 
ducted, came to an end at an earlier stage, hardly arises It is different, how 
ever, with the course and the pupils in middle schools The question cannot he 
argued on the assumption that every pupil m a middle school goes on in due 
course to a high school , the reverse it, notoriously the case In Bengal, for 
example it is known that the great majority of the pupils of middle English 
schools complete their education therein Hence it becomes of the utmost 
importance to consider whether, to such pupils, the use of English or of the 
vernacular is most advantngeous -is the medium of instruction Tor them, at 
any rate, it would appear that tho employment of the vernacular is preferable 
A boy would in such a case receive a sound vernacular education suited to his 
station in life, and he would acquire a useful, if elementary, knowledge of 
English m addition To a hoy so educated even an elementary knowledge of 
English is of unquestionable value, not only by reason of the mental training 
which its acquisition has involved, but also in regard to his business or other 
relations with the outer world It may be added that the experience of the 
Education Department m Bengal offers a remarkable contrast with that of 
officers in the Central Provinces, as described in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph That which led the Bengal Department first of 
all to consider the feasibility of the change was the marked superiority, at the 
Entrance examination, of those pupils who had joined the high school with 
vernacular, compared with those who came with English scholarships In Cal 
cutta again, where the freest choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a 
school, and to managers m determining what constitution will make their school 
most popular, it is found that all the great middle schools of the city are purely 
vernacular , and that a largo majority of the pupils m the Hindu school, ex 
eluding those who have been educated therein from the beginning, come from 
vernacular and not from English schools TVo have dwelt at some length on 
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tho example of Bengal, because it is in that Province that the question has 
been most f ally and frequently discussed, and the widest experience of oppo- 
site systems gained. Wo do not put forivard any definite recommend, 
atura on this subject, but at {he same timo we commend its consideration, in 
the light of the observations abore made, both to Local Governments and 
Departments, and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided 
secondary schools. It is a question in the decision of which much must depend 
on local circumstances ; and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should 
be left to the managers of schools, whatever be the view which the Depart- 
ment in any Province may bo disposed to adopt. 

251. Schools exclusively Vernacular,— It has been shown that in 

several Provinces of India purely vernacular schools are either recognised or 
may bo regarded as forming part of the secondary system; and that in one 
Province, the Punjab, recognition is given to high as well as to middle 
rcmacnlar schools. We entirely concur in the principle which underlies this 
classification, and which has indeed been explicitly declared in the Despatch 
of 1854, that schools in which no English is taught may, if then* standard 
of instruction in other subjects is sufficiently high, be placed in the same 
rank with English schools. One point, however, it seems desirable to notice. 
In the North- Western Provinces and the Punjab, where, as in Bengal, verna- 
cular schools of secondary instruction are expressly recognised, the study of 
English is replaced by other equivalent subjects, such as a classical language, 
or a hisfher standard of mathematics, or both. We arc inclined to think that 
some such equivalent substitution would strengthen the middle schools of 
Bengal. Under present arrangements, the standard of middle vernacular 
schools in that Province is Iowa* than that of middle English schools by the 
whole subject of English; and accordingly, in the examination for middle 
scholarships, a higher limit of ago is fixed for English than for vernacular 
candidates. We would suggest that such a distinction is unnecessary ; and 
that if vernacular schools (or at any rate the most advanced of the class) arc 
to take their true place in the secondary system, tho course should be amplified 
by the addition of subjects forming a fair equivalent to English, — either Sans- 
krit or Persian (for a scholarly knowledge of the vernacular), or algebra (with a 
vioir to improved arithmetic), or both. These subjects form an important part 
of the course in Normal school's in Bengal, and no difficulty would arise on that 
score ; indeed, they once formed part of the middle school course, until Sir 
George Campbell's reforms in 1872 attempted to give a more practical character 
to the instruction in those schools. At the same time we are far from saying 
that the final standard for middle vernacular schools in Bengal (to be described 
in a subsequent paragraph) is not high enough to justify the inclusion of those 
schools under the head of secondary; and if the suggestion that we have made 
be adopted, it would bo for the Local Government to consider whether it should 
not be adopted as an alternative merely, so as to allow of that variety in educa- 
tional institutions wMnh, within necessary limits, is recognised as encouraging 
private cfFort and as facilitating educational progress. On this subject, also, we 
therefore make* no definite Recommendation. 

252. Middle Schools : their different Aims.-In the preceding para. 

graphs we havo described the character of middle schools at their initial stage; 
and we have shown that, alike in the standard and in the method of instruction 
there is no exact correspondence between different Provinces. We shall now 
show that as the coursoin middle schools advances towards its higher stages, 
the divergence continues and is even increased. As has been indicated m a 
previous paragraph, it arises partly from initial differences in the standard, and 
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special subjects of study ; and, by enlarging their stock o£ English words and forms 
of expression, to prepare them more thoroughly for the Entrance examination and 
the subsequent University course. The more English reading they got, the better 
English scholars they would be ; while the study of English was continued long 
enough to enable them to profit by instruction in other subjects conveyed 
through that language. The force of this argument is denied by some ; though 
it may be accepted so far as it applies to the method of instruction in high 
schools— understanding that term to Bignify the upper classes reading for the 
Entrance examination. By the time a pupil arrives at that stage of instruc- 
tion, he may he assumed to have advanced so far, both in English and in other 
subjects, as to be able to profit by instruction conveyed in a foreign tongue. 
The point is much less clear in the case of middle schools, in which, speaking 
generally* a pupil enters for the first time upon the study of history, science, 
and mathematics, concurrently with English, If all these subjects are taught 
through English, instead of through the pupil's own vernacular, — just as, 
under earlier systems of instruction, Latin and Greek were taught to English boys, 
not through English but through Latin, — it is to be feared that his progress in 
them will he slow. Proficiency in English will, in fact, be gained at the ex- 
pense of his general education. When, indeed, a pupil passes from the middle 
to the high school, a compensating condition arises in the fact that his greater 
familiarity with English will enable him to advance with more rapid steps 
in his other subjects, which are at that stage to be taught through Eng- 
lish. A similar consideration may be held to apply to those high schools 
m Bengal in which English is + aught from the earliest primary stage, and is 
employed as the medium of instruction almost from the outset. Every pupil 
in these schools is practically reading for the Entrance examination ; and the 
question of any disadvantage which he might suffer if his education, so con* 
ducted, came to an end at an earlier stage, hardly arises. It is different, how- 
ever, with the course and the pupils in middle schools* The question cannot be 
argued on the assumption that every pupri in a middle school goes on in due 
course to a high school ; the reverse is notoriously the case. In Bengal, for 
example, it is known that the great majority of the pupils of middle English 
schools complete their education therein. Hence it becomes of the utmost 
importance to consider whether, to such pupils, the use of English or of the 
vernacular is most advantageous as the medium of instruction. For them, at 
any rate, it would appear that the employment of the vernacular is preferable, 
A boy would in such a case receive a sound vernacular education suited to his 
station in life, and he would acquire a useful, if elementary, knowledge of 
English in addition. To a boy so educated even an elementary knowledge of 
English is of unquestionable value, not only hy reason of the mental training 
which its acquisition has involved, but also in regard to his business or other 
relations with the outer world. It may be added that the experience of the 
Education Department in Bengal offers a remarkable contrast with that of 
officers in the Central Provinces, as described in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph. That which led the Bengal Department first of 
all to consider the feasibility of the change was the marked superiority, at the 
Entrance examination, of those pupils who had joined the high school with 
vernacular, compared with those who came with English scholarships. In Cal- 
cutta, again, where the fieest choice is open, both to pupils in selecting a 
school, and to managers m determining what constitution will make their school 
most popular, it is found that all the great middle schools of the city are purely 
vernacular ; and that a large majority of the pupils in the Hindu school, ex- 
cluding those who have been educated therein from the beginning come from 
vernacular and not from English schools. We have dwelt at same length on 
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tho example of Bengal, becauso it is in that Province that the question has 
been most fully and frequently discussed, and the widest experience of oppo- 
site systems gained. We do not pat forward any definite recommend- 
ation on this subject, hut at the same time we commend its consideration, in 
the light of the observations above made, both to Local Governments and 
Departments, and in an equal degree to the managers of aided and unaided 
secondary schools. It is a question in the decision of which much must depend 
on local circumstances ; and hence the freest scope in dealing with it should 
bo left to the managers of schools, whatever be the view which the Depart- 
ment in any Provinco may be disposed to adopt, 

251, Schools exclusively Vernacular.— It has been shown that in 

several Provinces of India purely vernacular schools are either recognised or 
may be regarded as forming part of the secondary system ; and that in one 
Province, the Punjab, recognition is given to high as well as to middle 
vernacular schools, "We entirely concur in the principle which underlies this 
classification, and which has indeed been explicitly declared in the Despatch 
of 1854, that schools in uhich no English is taught may, if their standard 
of instruction in other subjects is sufficiently high, be placed in the same 
rank with English schools. One point, however, it seems desirable to notice. 
In the North- Western Provinces and the Punjab, where, as in Bengal, verna- 
cular schools of secondary instruction are expressly recognised, the study of 
English is replaced by other equivalent subjects, such as a classical language, 
or a higher standard of mathematics, or both, "Wo are inclined to think that 
some such equivalent substitution would strengthen the middle schools of 
Bengal. Under present arrangements, the standard o£ middle vernacular 
schools in that Province is lower than that of middle English schools by the 
whole subject of English; and accordingly, in the examination for middle 
scholarships, a higher limit of age is fixed for English than for vernacular 
candidates. We would suggest that such a distinction is unnecessary ; and 
that if vernacular schools (or at any rate the most advanced of the class) are 
to take their true place in the secondary system, the course sfiouW he amp/ifietf 
by the addition of subjects forming a fair equivalent to English,— either Sans- 
krit or Persian (for a scholarly knowledge of the vernacular), or algebra (with a 
view to improved arithmetic), or both. These subjects form an important part 
of the course in Normal schools in Bengal, and no difficulty would arise on that 
score ; indeed, they once formed part of the middle school course, until Sir 
George Campbell's reforms in 1872 attempted to give a more practical character 
to the instruction in those schools. At the same time we are far from saying 
that the final standard for middle vernacular schools in Bengal (to be described 
in a subsequent paragraph) is not high enough to justify the inclusion of those 
schools under the head of secondary ; and if the suggestion that wo have made 
be adopted, it would be for the Local Government to consider whether it should 
aot be adopted as an alternative meielv, so as to allow of that variety in educa- 
tional institutions which, witliin necessary limits, is recognised as encouraging 
private effort and as facilitating educational progress. On this subject, also, we 
therefore make* no definite Recommendation. 

252. Madule Schools : their different Aims.~ln the preceding para- 

graphs we have described the cliaracter of middle schools at their initial stage , 
and v, e have shown that, alike in the standard and in the method of instruction 
there is no exact correspondence between different Provinces. We shall nou 
show that as the course in middle schools advances towards its higher stages, 
the divergence continues and is even increased. As has been indicated in a 
previous paragraph, it arises partly from initial differences in the standard, and 
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partly too (though in a much lower degree) from differences in the final standard 
of matriculation , hut chiefly from the different news that may be taken of the 
place and purpose of middle schools m the secondary system Are they to be 
regarded as feeders to high schools, their course of instruction being ultimately 
governed by the requirements of the Entrance examination ? or do they occupy 
an independent position, their studies having no relation to those prescribed by 
the University, and being determined by the separate requirements of pupils, 
whose education terminates at tint stage ? In most Provinces both alternatives 
are moie or less fully accepted The middle school, m one of its forms, leads on 
directly to the high school course , and m another (whether that form be ex- 
phcitly recognised or not as coming within the sphere of secondary instruction), 
it prepares pupils for a standaid independent of the University The mdepend 
ent status of middle schools is, however, more generally recognised in connec- 
tion with vernacular than with English education , and for the most part, a 
pupil learning English in a middle school must learn it in a way determined by 
the requirements of the Entrance examination But in some Pro^ inces the 
course of mstiuction m middle schools affords their pupils an opportunity of 
gaining some acquaintance with English independently of University standards 
In Bombay, for example, the fifth or final standard of middle schools, the 
passing of which m the first class qualifies a candidate for the upper grades of 
the subordinate public service, is theoretically identical with the coi responding 
standard of high schools, which is governed by the matriculation examination 
commg two years later But in practice important modifications are allowed 
Thus in those Government Anglo-vernacular schools which are called " mde- 
" pendent, 3 a standard History of India may be read mstead of the prescribed 
English authors , less time may also be given to the classical language, and 
more to the vernacular These provisions, coupled with the requirement of 
the u Sanitary Pinner " from all candidates for the public service, impart a 
certain degree of elasticity to the standard In Bengal, English may be 
optionally added to the course in any middle vernacular school f that course 
being altogether determined by the requuements of pupils who, without wish- 
ing to go on to the Umversitj , seek a better education than is given in nUige 
schools But m the middle schools of lladias the North Western Provinces, 
the Pun]ab a and the Central Provinces, there is no standard of English alto- 
gether independent of the Entrance examination 

253- Middle Schools independent of University Standards —Having 

regard to all these differences of practice, we aie of opinion that no advantage 
is gamed by insisting on uniformity in the course of instruction m middle 
schools , but that the adoption of an alternative standard or standards answers 
a real need In paragraph VJ of the Resolution appointing the Commission 
this question is referred torn the following terms "The great majority of 
*' those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will nevei go 
" beyond the curriculum of the middle, or at furthest of the Jhigh schools 
" It is therefore of the utmost importance tiiat the education they receive 
"should be as thorough nnd sound as possible " The passage quoted touches 
another question, to be discussed hereafter, namely, the institution of a second 
standard m high schools for those pupils who do not intend to proceed to 
the University But it has an equal bearmg on the point which we are now 
considering, inasmuch as it declares the principle tbat the instruction in any 
class of schools should provide for the requirements of those who go no further 
Some pupils look forward to a University career, their instruction in the 
middle stage must, therefore, he governed by University standards There 
are others whose education, though going beyond the pnmary, will terminate 
at tbe middle stage f and m their ease no such requirement exists Some ot 
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these last may require elementary instruction in English ; others will not value 
it, or are not in a position to pay for it. In hoth cases alike the course of in- 
struction should correspond with the social status of tho pupils, and the general 
character of their occupations in after-life. They arc ahovc the status of the 
cultivator or the petty trader, and therefore require, since they have time for it, 
a course of instruction containing more liberal elements; they are not destined 
for a professional or literary career, and tlieref ore may rightly look for a more 
practical training, into which an elementary course of English may or may not 
enter. In this connection we may refer to the following passage from the evi- 
dence of a witness quoted in the Madras Provincial Report, page 94 : "There 
"is a large class of people, such as merchants with native constituents, who 
" care nothing for English. If there was an examination, not quite so hard at 
"first as the middle school examination, hut gradually raised to such a standard, 
"serving as a test for admission to vernacular appointments under Government, 
" a great impetus would be given to vernacular education." The Madras Pro- 
vincial Committee remarks to the same effect (Report, page 160): "The 
" middle school examination can be passed by a candidate ignorant of English ; 
" hut such candidates are regarded as exceptions, and must obtain special pcr- 
" mission. If the scheme wero eo modified as to give the same facilities to vcr- 
"nacular candidates as to those who know English, it seems probablo that a 
" considerable impetus would be given to middle school education in the verna- 
" cular, especially for pupils who do not go beyond," 

254. Final Standards of middle Schools. — VTith these observations 

we proceed to consider and compare tho final standards of middles cliools, distin- 
guishing vernacular standards from those which include a knowledge of English ; 
and in tho latter distinguishing those which are independent of, from those 
which are dominated by, the University course. 

Hatlras. — In Madras there is a single final standard for middle schools two 
years below the Entrance examination. It includes the follow ing subjects :— 

1. English : Eifth Reader, with dictation, translation, and grammar. 

2. Vernacular : composition, translation, and grammar. 

3. (o) Arithmetic : to compound proportion and simple interest. 

(b) Algebra : to end of fractions. 

(c) Euclid : Book I. 

4. Geography: Asia, Europe, and part of India; map-drawing. 

5. History: India (part), and England to Henry VIII. 

Bombay.— ^ Bombay tho third standard of middle schools is that for 
admission to the high school course of four years, and might therefore he sup- 
posed to mark the close of the middle school course. But it will be convenient 
to consider the fifth standard, which in middle schools is that of qualificafwrt 
for the upper grades of the public service, and in high schools comes hro renrv 
below matriculation, as mariang tho boundary between the middh; and the high 
stage of instruction. Tim standard is as follows, the examination bemg con- 
ducted in English throughout 

1 English: Standard authors; 100 pages of pro«e, 450 line* of poetry; 
dictation, grammar, translation, composition, and recitation. 
(a) Vernacular: a standard author, trai Nation, composition, grammar, 
and recitation. 

(J) Classical language : elementary Sanskrit, latin, or Persian.^ 
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3. (a) Arithmetic : to square and cube root. 

(&) Algebra: tho four rules (with Integral terms), 
(c) Euclid : Book I* 

4. Geography : the world, with special knowledge of British Foreign 

Possessions; general knowledge of other portions of the globe; 
map-drawing from memory of any country in Asia, 

5. History : history of India, and England to Henry YIIL 

6. Cuningham's Sanitary Primer, 

This is the standard in high schools, and hears a close relation to tho Entrance 
standard two years later. In " independent " middle schools, which read more 
exclusively for the public service examination, a standard history of India may 
he read instead of the English text-books, and the classical language may be 
replaced by a fuller course of tho vernacular. There are also optional subjects, 
such as agriculture, theoretical and practical, and drawing. 

The vernaculai* standard, qualifying for the lower grades of the public ser- 
vice, which is the sixth or final standard of p^ mar y schools, but which vre 
have referred to as belonging in one aspect to the secondary system, includes 
tho following necessary subjects* to which elementary drawing and practical 
agriculture may be optionally added : — 

1. Vernacular - Sixth Reader; grammar and recitation; letter- writing 

in the local character and reading the current hand. 

2. (a) Arithmetic : tho whole ; native accounts and book-keeping. 
(&) Euclid : Book I. 

3. Geography: general, and elementary physical ; India in some detail; 

map-drawing. 

4 History : India and its government, 
5. Sanitary Primer. 

It may he repeated that the only ground for referring to this standard under 
the head of secondary instruction lies in the fact that it is two years beyond the 
standard of admission to middle schools (or ordinary primary standard), and 
corresponds in point of time to the third standard in such schools. On the other 
hand, as the latter standard has been treated in the preceding paragraphs as that 
which marks in Bombay tbe beginning of secondary instruction, and as there is 
nothing in the subjects enumerated above which is really inconsistent with 
primary instruction as commonly understood in its higher stages, there is no 
actual necessity to regard the standard in question as coming within the 
secondary system. Moreover, it has always been regarded by the Government 
of Bombay as marking the highest development of their primary system, and 
as giving effect to their policy of providing in village schools a good elementary 
education suited to the wants of a progressive society. Taking this view of the 
case, there will practically he only one standard for middle schools in Bombay, 
o£ winch English forms a necessary part. 1 

Bengal, — In Bengal a very different method is pursued. There are three 
separate standards for pupils in middle schools or departments of schools, of 
uhich two include English and one is purely vernacular. One English and 
one vernacular standard are complete in themselves, and have no relation to 
any higher course. We shall first describe the standard that marks the close 
of the middle stage in high schools, two years below matriculation— 

i, English: Robinson Crusoe or other similar book ; Poetical Reader ; 
translation and grammar. 

• Tux fuller deUilu tee paragraph 173, Chapter TV, 
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2, (a) Vernacular; or 

(b) Sanskrit: Bijnpath, Part II; and Pafra-kaumadi, Part II. 
Translation and re^translation of vernacular. 

3. (a) Arithmetic: to proportion and interest 
(£) Algebra: first four rules. 

(0) Euclid : Books I and II. 

4- Geography: general; map-drawing. 

5. History : CreighWs Some or other historical primer. 

For independent middle schools reading, not for any high school standard 
hut for that of the middle scholarship examination, the following subjects aie 
prescribed : — 

English: Xethhridge's Easy Selections from Alodern English Litera- 
ture, or any book of a similar standard of AiMculty; translation, 
dictation, grammar, lccitation of poetry, 

2 t Vernacular: composition and grammar. 

3, (a) Arithmetic : the whole, and native arithmetic, 
(6) Euclid : Book I. 
{c) Mensuration ; to triangular areas, 

4- Geography: general and physical, with special knowledge of India; 
map-drawing, 

5, History : India, and outlines of general history. 

6. Additional subjects : preservation of health, and the "Sanitary Pri- 

" mer/' in addition to one of the following- 
fa) Elements of natural philosophy, 
(6) ft hotany* 

\d) t} chemistry. 

In middle vernacular schools the course is the same, with the exclusion of 
English, In schools of both classes, no te^t-books are prescribed in English or 
in the vernacular language* 

North- Western Provinces and Gudh.— The following are the subjects 

of the Anglo-vernacular middle class examination, corresponding to the 7th 
standard of English schools, and two years below matriculation : — 

1* English: Lethhridge's Easy Selections; dictation, translation, and 
grammar* 

2. (a) Vernacular; or 

(#) Sanskrit or Persian. 

Vernacular translation and composition. 

3. (a) Arithmetic: fo decimals and compound proportion, 
(fi) Algehra: to easy simple equations* 

Euclid: Books I and II 

4. Geography : India and general. 

5. History: India to 1857. 

& Additional subjects ; physical geography, and the " Sanitary Pri- 
"mer." 

In middle vernacular schools, the following are substituted for English 
and algehra : a fuller course in Persian, Urdu, or Hindi; more advanced arith- 
metic; mensuration ; and a primer of physical science or physiology- 

Punjab -The final standard of middle schools is the third, which as in 
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previous cases is two years below matriculation- The English standard com- 
prises the following : — 

1 . English : Lethbridge'fl Easy Selections ; Poetical Reader ; transla- 

tiou and grammar* 

2. (a) Urdu: dictation and essays. 
(J) Persian selections. 

3. (a) Arithmetic : the whole, 
(6) Mensuration - 

4. Geography : the world. 

5. History: India. 

6. Optional subjects : Arabic, Sanskrit, or elementary physics 

In the middle vernacular examination, Euclid and algebra are substituted 
for English. This alternative standard is, it will he remembered, not strictly 
an " independent u one, as it is governed by the requirements of the matri- 
culation, examination of the Punjab University, to be passed two years later. 

Central Provinces. — As in Bombay, there are no middle vernacular 
schools; but the addition of a fifth and sixth standard to the ordinary 
course in primary schools may be held to supply their place. This standard 
includes the following subjects, the course in Hindi schools being taken as a 
type . Selections from the Ramayan, with dictation and grammar ; the whole 
of arithmetic ; the first hook of Euclid, algebra to simple equations, and men- 
suration; geography, general and physical, with map-drawing, the history of 
India, Hindu and English periods , and the elements of physical science. This 
is a good standard, and the schools in which it is taught may he fairly regarded 
as coming within the sphere of secondary education. 

The middle schools properly so called are those in which the course ter- 
minates two years below matriculation In these schools English is a neces- 
sary part of the course f and^ as before stated* English is also the medium of 
instruction. The subjects of instruction are given below : — ■ 

1 . English : Eoyal Reader No. Ill ; grammar, dictation, and compo 

sition. 

2. (a) Vernacular: as in the fifth class of primary schools. 
(6) Sanstrit or Persian, where the staff is able to teach it, 

3. (a) Arithmetic: the whole. 

(6) Algebra : to simple equations, / 
(c) Euclid : to L 33. 

4. Geography of the world, and map-drawing ; elementary physical 

geography. 

5. History of India : Muhammadan period. 

Other Provinces. — The course in middle schools of 'the other Provinces 
of India presents no special points of interest- The middle schools of Coorg 
generally Tesemble those of lladras, with the exception that Huxley's Intro- 
ductory Primer of Science forms part of the final standard, Assam follows 
the lead of Bengal with some modifications, and Berar that of Bombay. 

255. Middle Schools ; Summary —On the whole, we find little complaint 

or cause of complaint with regard to tho course of instruction given in middle 
schools throu ghout India Differences there are, but they are only such as naturally 
follow from the independent growth of separate systems under diverse conditions s 
and we see no advantage in any attempt to secure uniformity by reducing to 
a common type systems differing in detail but of acknowledged value. We 
attach the highest importance to what is described, in paragraph 10 of the 
Resolution appointing the Commission, as " that freedom and variety of cduca- 
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« tioa irliick is an essential condition in any sound and complete educational 
"system;" and Tre entirely concur in the view therein expressed that "it is 
"not a healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should he east as it 
" Tvere, in the same Government educational mould. " TVe desire to confirm and 
enforce that principle by repeating the suggestion already made, that the 
interests of pupils desire education above the primary standard Tvill be 
more fully seeured, if a difference is recognised between those who look to the 
matriculation examination and a subsequent career at the TTniversity, and 
those whose education stops short of the matriculation standard. It may 
he said that in general they represent two different social classes, with differ- 
ent aims in life, and therefore with different requirements in the way of educa- 
tion to fit them £ot their respective callings. The bearing of these remarks will 
bo more fully seen when we come to consider the question of an alternative 
standard for high schools different from that of the University* 

256. Pinal Standards of high Schools-—^ hare now noticed the 

various points in which the several classes of middle schools throughout India 
differ from one another, and we have seen that they exhibit nothing like uniform- 
ity or approach to a common type. 'With high schools, however* this diver- 
gence comes practically to an end. The course in every high school is deter- 
mined by the matriculation standard of one or other of the Indian Universities, 
and it is only in so far as these standards differ from one an of her that any 
divergence is found. It remains therefore to 'compare those standards- 
Madras. — The standard comprises the following subjects : — 
{x.) English* — One paper on the prescribed text-hooks ; the other con- 
taining a passage from tbe text-books for paraphrase, and questions 
on the language generally* 
QriiONAL language* — The list comprises five classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and sis vernacular. One paper con- 
tains questions on the text-books and on the grammar and idiom 
the Issgusge selected ; the other eossist* passages Jar 
translation from and to English into and from that language, 
and in the case^f vernacular languages, of original composition* 

(3.) Hathematics — > 

(a) Arithmetic, including proportion, decimals, and interest. 

(b) Algebra, to simple equations. 

{c) Euclid, Books I— III, with easy deductions, 

(4.) General knowledge — 

(a) Tho History of India* 

(6) General geography, and India in detail, 

{<?) Bo^fcoe's Primer of Chemistry. 

(d) Balfour Stewart's Primer of Physics, 

Bombay— The standard comprises— 

(1.) English.— text-books are prescribed ; but the books usually rend 
in a high school are of the following kind : An easy play of 
Shakespeare; a book of ParadheZost or one of the shorter poems 
of Alilton; a poem of Cowper or TVordsworth, such as the Tatk or 
the JBrntrsion ; or a prose work such as an Essay of 3facauhty, 
or WasHngton Irving's SUtch-HooL The piper includes (a) one 
or more passages of English verse for paraphrase, or (as an alter* 
native) one or more passages in the candidate's vernacular for 
translation into English ; (fi) questions in grammar, composition, 
and analysis. 
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(2 ) Optional language. — The list comprises six classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and five vernacular, with French and 
Portuguese. No text-books are prescribed ; the paper is of a simi- 
lar character to the above* 

(3.) Mathematics — 

(a) Arithmetic, the whole ; the examples to be worked from first 

principles and not merely by rules, 
(J) Algebra, to simple equations, 
(c) Euclid, Books I— IV, with easy deductions. 

(4.) General knowledge — 

(#) History of England and of India, 

(i) Elementary geography, physical, political, and mathematical* 
(c) Elementary knowledge of the mechanical powers, 
{d) Elementary chemistry. 
(<?) Outline of the solar system* 

In English every candidate is also examined viva voce. 

Calcutta* — The standard comprises — 

(k) English* — A short prose text-book is prescribed, of which candi- 
dates are required td show accurate knowledge and understanding ; 
but they are expected to have read a much Wider course in English, 
One paper is confined to the text-book; the other contains 
general questions on grammar and idiom, 

(2,) Optional language. — The list comprises seven classical languages 
(Oriental and European) and six vernacular, including Burmese 
and Armenian. Text-boots are prescribed for each language; and, 
except in the case of thoss who tale up Greek or Latin, every 
candidate is required to translate, into some vernacular language 
of India* passages of English, of considerable length Mid diffi- 
culty which he has not previously seen* 

(3.) Mathematics — 

(0) Arithmetic, including proportion, decimals, and interest. 
(6) Algebra, to simple equations* 
(c) Euclid, Books I — IV, with easy deductions. 
{d) The mensuration of plane surfaces, including the theory of 
surveying with the chain, 

(4-) HlSTOUT AKD GeoGHAPHT — 

(a) History of England and of India, 
(5) General geography, 
(c) Physical geography. 

257. Comparison of the Standards in the different Universities — 

AVe do not think it necessary to go into any detailed examination of these 
standards for the purpose of estimating theic relative difficulty. In past 
controversies on this question, the Bombay educational authorities have main- 
tained that their standard is more difficult and requires a more advanced course 
o£ reading than those of other Universities, "We shall hereafter see that 
the course for the B.A, degree occupies only three years in Bombay, whDe 
four years are required in the other Universities, On the assumption, therefore, 
that the E JL standards are equivalent in the three Universities, the contention 
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o! the Bombay authorities \s onld appear to be made out. It lias also been 
seen that the course in Bombay, from the alphabet to matriculation, occupies 
a longer period than in Madras or Bengal ; and in comparing the courses of 
instruction in middle schools and departments, we have generally pointed to 
a somewhat higher degree of difficulty as characterising the Bombay standards, 
both initial and final. On the other hand, it is alleged that pupils from schools 
in the Central Provinces, some of whom attend the matriculation examination 
of the Bombay and others of the Calcutta University, find the attainment of 
the B.A. degree a matter of equal difficulty, whether they have matriculated 
at Bombay or at Calcutta. There is, however, one feature of the matriculation 
examination in Bombay which is peculiar to that University, namely, the 
introduction of a vimf voce test ; and though that is a question, not of the 
standard but of its application, yet as it is alleged to bo fatal to 20 per cent, 
of those -who have already satisfied the written test, such a requirement cer- 
tainly increases the difficulty of passing. At the same time, the difficulty of 
standards is so much a matter of interpretation by individual examiners, that 
we regard it as an unprofitable task to attempt to compare in detail those of tlie 
three Universities. "We content ourselves with expressing the opinion that each 
of them affords a satisfactory course of instruction for students in secondary 
schools who intend to proceed to the University. "We note, however, that tho 
Bengal Provincial Committee have expressed the opinion that " the standard 
"of tho Entrance examination appears to be below that attainable in present 
" circumstances by high schools, and a reference might be made to the University 
"as to tho advisability of revising- and raising it, with tho object of strengthen. 
"ing the secondary schools of the country." It will be observed that tho course 
at Calcutta, while it includes mensuration, surveying, and a text-book of 
physical geography, has nothing of experimental science, differing in this point 
from the other two Universities. In Bombay a wide range of general knowledge 
is expected of a candidate, a requirement which has not satisfied all critics ; for 
example, Mr. Justice "West remarks, in speaking of this part of the course : 
"In physics and natural science the deficiency is simply lamentable, and general 
"information means general ignorance.'* Any -further consideration of these 
questions must, however, bo left to the Universities concerned. 

The course in vernacular high schools reading for tho Entrance examin- 
ation of the Punjab University is of a somewhat similar standard of difficulty. 
The subjects of instruction are — 

(1) Persian. 

(2) Arabic or Sanskrit. 

(3) History of England and of India. 

(4) Mathematics and elementary science. 

The text-books and the course of instruction arc vernacular throughout. 
Candidates are admitted to the examination without restriction as to their place 
of education, 

258. Proposals for an alternative Standard in high Schools.— 

Throughout India high schools have hitherto been regarded not only or chiefly 
as schools for secondary instruction, intended for pupils whose education will 
terminate at that stage, but in a much greater degree— it raiy almost bo said 
exclusively— as preparatory schools for those who arc to become students of the 
University. It has been seen that middle schools comprise two well-marked 

classes, those in which the scheme of studies is, and those in which it is not, 

governed by University standards. "With one exception which will be presently 
noticed, no such distinction exists in the case of high schools, in all of 
which the course of instruction is determined by the matriculation standard, 
which again is arranged solely with a view to subsequent University studies. 
• One of the questions put to witnesses before the Commission ran as follows : 
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" Is the attention of teachers and pupils in secondary schools unduly directed 
" to the Entrance examination of the University ? '* The replies to this ques- 
tion are singularly unanimous* It has heen felt in all Provinces, and urged 
hy many witnesses, that the attention of students is too exclusively directed 
to University studies, and that no opportunity is offered for the development 
of what corresponds to the "modern side " of schools in Europe- It is believed 
that there is a real need in India for some corresponding course which 
shall fit boys for industrial or commercial pursuits, at the age when they 
commonly matriculate, more directly than is effected by the present system 
The University looks upon the Entrance examination, not as a test of fitness for 
the duties of daily life, but rather as a means of ascertaining whether the 
candidate has acquired that amount of general information and that degree of 
mental discipline which will enable him to profit by a course of liberal or profes- 
sional instruction. In these circumstances, it appears to be the unquestionable 
duty of that Department of the State which has undertaken the control of 
education, to recognise the present demand for educated labour in all branches " 
of commercial and industrial activity, and to meet it so far as may be possible 
with the means at its disposal. The Honourable Mr Justice West, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, has expressed his views on this point in 
the following terms . "The preparation for ordinary business may with advantage 
" proceed up to a certain point along the same course as that for literature 
<( and science. It is a defect of our system, as I understand it, that it does 
" not provide for a natural transition to the further studies which may be the 
<c most proper for a man of business, nor even propose to encourage and conduct 
" such studies. "When a boy reaches the age of about fourteen bo may have 
,f plainly shown that he has not the gifts that would make him a good subject 
" for literary culture. His tastes or his circumstances may disincline him to 
*' be an engineer or chemist. He ought not then to be forced on in a line in 
M which failure is almost certain. He should be put to wovk+on matters that he 
" really can master unless quite exceptionally dull, such as arithmetic, rudiment- 
" ary economics, mercantile geography, the use of manures, or others determined 
" by the locality of the school and its needs* . - , The extension of this know- 
" ledge should be along those lines where it will bo grasped and incorporated by 
f( the interests and teachings of active life, Still it should be education, aiming 
" at making the mind robust and flexible, rather than at shabbily decking it with 
£< some rags of ' business information * or low technic skill. 3?or these different 
" aims the present system makes no sufficient or distinct provision," TVe do not 
attempt to define the course of instruction which might be imparted in^ 
schools of the kind suggested. The Departments in many Provinces have 
dealt satisfactorily with the question of independent courses in middle schools ; 
and it may well he left to them, in consultation with school managers 
and others interested in education, to determine the character and consfitu* 
tion of similar schools of a more advanced kind. Indeed, to attempt to 
fix a course for ,f independent " high schools would be to fall into an error 
of precisely the same character as that against which the proposal is directed ; 
it would be to substitute one uniform course for another* But what is now 
chiefly needed is variety ; so that the educational system as a whole may be 
such as more fully to meet the needs of a complex state of society. Not 
would the introduction of the proposed alternative course into high schools 
involve any great expenditure ; for the bifurcation of studies need not take place 
until the student is within two years of the Entrance examination, — that is> 
until he has been eight or nine years at school. Ilis studies in the middle depart- 
ment will be sufficiently practical to prepare him for those he will take up 
in the modern side, sufficiently liberal to fall in with those of the academical 
side It may be added that, with the establishment of these schools, full recog* 
nition would be given to the salutary principle that the course of instruction 
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in schools of every class should he complete in itself. The Madras Provincial 
Committee draws attention to the fact that little more than half of those who 
pass the matriculation examination of that University proceed to the Erst Arts 
standard ; and though the disparity is less conspicuous in other Provinces— in 
Bengal, indeed, it is stated that more than 90 per cent, of those who matricu- 
late aro admitted to colleges— yet it is prohahle that in all Provinces the insti- 
tution of the alternative standard would meet the popular wishes and answer a 
real need. We therefore recommend that in the tipper classes of high schools 
there he tico divisions; one leading to the Entrance examination of the Zfni- 
vertities, the other of a more practical character^ intended to fit youths for 
commercial or non-Uterary pursuits. It will be observed that the considerations 
which we have adduced in reference to this Recommendation apply Tvith equal 
force to separate schools and to separate departments of schools. 

The single exception to which reference lias heen made is found in Bombay. 
In that Province children of agriculturists are encouraged by scholarships of 
• the value of Us. 4 a month to attend the model farms connected irith hiffli 
schools, for instruction in practical agriculture. The course includes chemis- 
try, physics, botany, physical geography and geology; besides which the 
student may take up land-surveying and physiology. There are also many 
drawing-classes, attendance at which is voluntary ; they are attached to Gov- 
ernment schools alone, but students of other schools are encouraged to attend 
them. Certificates of two grades are given ; and school-masters who hold the 
qualifying certificates and teach drawing in their own schools receive an addi- 
tional grant. 

259. Recognition by Government of accepted Standards.— As to the 

encouragement and recognition that may be afforded to the proposed alterna- 
tive course, different opinions have been expressed. The Bombay Provincial 
Committee believes that it would not bo possible to organise a " modern side " 
in high schools without the co-operation of the University. On tho other 
hand, a witness, whose opinions are quoted with approval by the Madras 
Provincial Committee, observes that it would be neither possible nor dcsirablo 
for the University to modify the matriculation exa mina tion so as to make it 
a test of fitness for the practical pursuits of life- But whatever action may be 
taken by the Universities on this question (a subject to which wo shall recur 
in our Chapter on Collegiate Education), it is at any rate clear that the 
Education Department in each Province can give efficient help towards the 
establishment of such schooK by declaring them eligible for grants-in-aid, and 
by instituting examinations to test the progress of pupils and giving certificates 
to those who pass. The success of these schools will, however, practically 
depend upon the market value of the education which they give. It is because 
we believe that a practical or commercial education of a high standard would in 
time acquire a real and independent market value, irrespective of any adven- 
titious aids, such as the recognition of tho certificate as qualifying for a Gov- 
ernment appointment, that we havo advocated the establishment of this class 
of schools. It is in tho last resort not to the University, nor to the Depart- 
ment, n« in any exclusive way to Government as the dispenser of pitronage, 
that these schools must loot for support. They will stand or fall according to 
the view which the employers of educated labour throughout the country may 
tike of their capacity to give a suitable training to youths intended for prac- 
tical occupations. Ia this point of view, much might be done to ensure tho 
public acceptance of the standard if tho Bailor Camp***, tin ■Binks , *>d 
other commercial associations or firms were consulted as to the kind of 
' education which in their opinion would be most useful to the cla ? of men 
they require. At the same time it is impossible to ignore tl* h*h laJuo 
Which the opinion of the country sets upon any certificate recognised as 
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qualifying for admission to the public semce The lladras Provincial Com 
mittce quotes, as an accurate reflex of native opinion a reply given by one of 
the witnesses to the effect that no education will he appreciated unless it loots 
to an examination qualifying for Government employment We ire therefore, 
of opinion that recognition of this kind— not m any exclusn e way, but merely to 
the same extent that is desu able in the case of equivalent standards of instruction 
—should be accorded to the alternative standird that we propose to establish 
In any well organised system of public instruction the schools of the country 
should be capable of meeting the ordinary requirements alike of public and 
of private employers In considering what standard should be generally 
accepted as qualifying for the public service in its subordinate grades we 
have formed the opinion that the ordinary school standards are sufficient as a 
general rule, and independently of any special test that may be required 
in particular Departments TVe therefore recommend that when the proposed 
bifurcation, %n secondary schools ta cawetl oui, ike certificate of faming pamd 
bp the final standard, or tf necessary by any lower standard^ of either of the 
proposed alternative courses, be accepted as a sufficient general test of Jitness 
for the public service It will be understood that this Recommendation refers 
as a general rule rather to subordinate appointments, than to those offices of 
responsibility and emolument in which a high degree of intelligence is required, 
and for which a liberal education has been commonly thought necessary 

260 Misconceptions attaching to the Term 'High School— We 

have already shown at great length what different significations are attached to 
the term 'high school' In one Province it is understood as comprising two 
classes, m another four while in a third it contains pupils in every stage 
of instruction from the alphabet to matriculation We do not propose to alter 
as regards these differences any of the existing school systems wluch have been 
based on different models and have grown up in different circumstances 
Uniformity could not be secured except at a price out of all proportion to the 
advantages to he gamed It therefore becomes necessary to provide m some 
other way for the comparison of educational statistics in an accurate and 
intelligible form Accordingly we think it desirable to introduce mto the 
educational returns a Table showing the stage of advancement reached by 
pupils in all schools of general instruction, independently of the names that 
may be given to those schools in different Provinces A comparative state 
ment of the number of pupils m high schools is now altogether misleading, 
since many pupils who in most Provinces would bo shown as belonging to 
primary schools are in Bengal and Assam returned under high schools The 
proposed Table will supply the required correction and enable a true com 
panson to be drawn between one Provmce and another "We do not enter into 
any further detail upon this point, which has been discussed at length m the 
above sense by the Committee independently appomted for the Revision of 
Educational Tonus 

It is necessary to refer to another misconception to which the use of the 
term * high school ' is exposed In the discussions that have taken place in 
this country and still more in England as to the spread of Trhat is called 
high education in India the terms ' high school ' and * higli education ' have 
occasionally been treated as correlative It is hardly necessary to point 
out that, ths teim. ft4vws.at\fta * sa> {m ra \i has a feed signification 

at all, refers to the education given m colleges and is synonymous with 
' superior * or * University * education It seems undesirable to maintain the 
use of a term which is liable to an erroneous interpretation especially when it 
is remembered that in the earlier years following the receipt of the Despatch of 
iS 0 4, the term * high school wns applied and confined to institutions teaching 
to the First Arts standard,— that is, to second grade colleges as they are t now 
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commonly called. Xn the Despatch itself (para. 43) schools of the class now 
called Li-h were ranked in the same class Trith purely vernacular schools, and 
were carefully distinguished from those institutions in which ' a hi-h decree of 
education ' was imparted, and which were to form the colleges affiliated °to the 
University. The only important division of institutions for general instruction 
is into the three classes of primary, secondaiy, and high or collegiate. Each of 
these main classes can be further subdivided, if necessary, into an npper and a 
lower section, a division that already exists in the case of primary instruction. 
Secondary schools may thus be conveniently divided into an upper and a lower 
branch ; and if the ■ high schools ' of the present classification be henceforward 
called 'npper secondary* or briefly * upper ' schools, little risk of confusion 
will arise. Middle schools, which will form the * lower secondary ' class, may 
retain their pie^ent name without inconvenience. We therefore recommend that 
high and iatddle schools he united in the returns under the single term Secondary 
schools' s and that the classification of pupds in secondary schools be provided 
form a separate Table showing the stage of instruction, whether primary* mid- 
dle t or upper i of pupils in all schools of primary and secondary education. 
This Recommendation will not interfere with the classification of secondary 
schools as ' upper ' and 'middle * respectively, if required by departmental con- 
venience. It only provides that in public returns required by the Government 
of India, the name ' high school ' shall be given to no institution in which the 
course of instruction does not go beyond the matriculation standard 

261. Bestilts of recognised Examinations —Having shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs what are the existing standards for middle imd high schools, 
as prescribed respectively by the Department and the University, we subjoin a 
Table showing the results of the authorised examinations, For those Provinces in 
which u double standard for middle schools exists* the results are amalgamated 
The figures, however, must be understood with the following important reserva- 
tion. The Table only shows the proportion of passed candidates to the number 
presented for examination; it docs not show the much more significant pro- 
portion of the number passed to the total number of students reading in the 
classes from ^hich tbo candidates came, This information was asked for by 
the Commission, but it could not be furnished by every Province* Yet it is 
clear that the latter proportion alone supplies a sufficient and satisfactory test 
of the general efficiency of the teaching. Probably in all Provinces a certain 
number of students are refused admission to the examination^ because they do 
not satisfy the preliminary test which each school generally applies in order 
that ill-prepared candidates may bring no discredit on it The provision is use- 
ful in the interests of discipline, hut it has its attendant drawbacks Thus it 
will often happen that a school in which the candidates for examination are 
carefully selected will show a better proportionate result than one in which the 
instruction is much more thorough, but which sends up all or most of its 
students. It may aho happen that in Government school, where fees are of 
less importance, boys unlikely to pass withdraw their names before examina- 
tion mom largely than in aided schools, which have a sufficient inducement 
to keep such" students and to make the best of them, Such a difference of 
practice, wherever it exists, would obviously tend to the disadvantage of aided 
schools, imanv tabulated statements drawn up in the form which wc have been 
compelled to adopt. Reference wiU again be made to this subject m Chapter 
VIII when we come to compare the efficiency of Government and aided 
behook It is sufficient hem to state that aided schools both high and middles 
in Madras b»e suffered by the adoption of the imperfect form sow given, and 
that aided hi-h schools in the Central Provinces have benefited ; in the other 
Provinces the two modes of estimating results present hut slight comparative 
differences. 
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262 The Matriculation Examination.— An inspection of the Table 

shows that 7,423 boys from 4S9 schools presented themselves in tlie vinous Pro 
vinces, and that a 773 passed, at the rate of 37 3 per cent The largest number 
of candidates came from Itfadras, which sent 3,626 candidates from x 18 schools 
Bengal following nest with 2,100 candidates from 205 schools Bombay sent 
837 candidates from 45 schools, ind the North-Western Provinces 392 from 46 
schools There ivere altogether 2,218 candidates from 138 Government schools, 
2,424 candidates from 181 aided schools, and 2,120 candidates from 140 unaided 
schools, besides 661 private candidates Thus the average number of can- 
didates from each Government, aided, and unaided school Tras 16, 13, and 15 
respectively The average numbei that passed fiom each class of schools 
•was lespcctivcly 8 } 4 6, and 5 3 , the pioportion of suceessfnl candidates being 
49 4 per cent (or nearly one half) in Government schools, and 35 per cent (or 
rather more than one third) m aided and unaided schools The Government 
schools, therefoip, maintain the superiority due to the stronger establishments 
generally employed in them Of private students, 97, or only 14 per cent , 
pissed * Among Government schools, the proportion of success is greatest m 
the Central Provinces, with 69 per cent , and m Bengal with 58, and West 
in Bombay, with 38 per cent Among aided schools, the Central Provinces 
again stand highest, with 53 per cent of successful candidates , and Bengal 
and Bombay follow with 39 per cent Of unaided schools, those of Bengal 
arc the most successful, passing 46 per cent of their candidates •while the 
Punjab comes last, with 17 per cent The great success of unaided schools in 
Bengal is explained by the fact that high schools which receive no grants in 
aid are either maintained by some -wealthy man, or else are situated m popu- 
lous centics where there is an activo demand for education of that class, and 
where consequently the fee receipts are regular and large la either case the 
establishment is likely to he strong, and the school "well found On the other 
hand, many aided schools less fortunately circumstanced find it difficult, even 
with the help of a grant, to make hoth ends meet , and the comparative ineffi- 
ciency of the staff and general poverty of the school find their necessary result 
IB inferior success at the examination 

263 The Middle School Examination —The number of boys who pre- 
sented themselves for examination Tvas 17^96 from 2510 schools, and of 
these, 8,854, 01 5° P er cm ^ > WBre successful Madras again takes the lead, 
sending 6,436 candidates from 207 schools, white Bengal, with 1,361 com- 
peting schools, sends only 4,31s candidates It should of course be remem- 
bered that in Bengal the middle departments of the 207 high schools, con- 
tuning m those departments 19 143 pupils, aro not subject to this examina- 
tion Bombay, the North Western Provinces, and the Punjab sent respect 
lvely 2,450, 101, and 1,511 boys to the examination There were altogether 
6,453 candidates from 975 Government schools, and 8 433 candidates from 
1,535 aided and unaided schools, besides 2,710 private students The aver- 
age number of candidates and of successful candidates from each Government 
school was about 6\ and 4 respectively , from each school under private 
mimgement, about 5^ and 3 respectively The proportion of successful can- 
dtdates in Government and in private schools wis respectively 56 and 52 per 
cent It is thertforo manifest that Government schools lurv c no conspicuous 
superiority over private schools as regards the efficiency of the instruction in 
institutions of this class Among Government schools, the first place is 
taken by those of the Punjab, which pass 74 r« cent of their candidates , 
thon follow m oider Bengal, Bu-or, and the Central Provinces, with from 68 to 
63 per cent. Of schools under private management, the most successful ire — 
among aided schools, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Assam, with 62, 
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54, and 48 per cent, of success respectively ; among unaided schools, the Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras, with 69, 68, and 60 per cent- In Bengal, where the 
results for aided and unaided schools are not separated, the proportion of suc- 
cess is 70 per cent. 

264- Examination Of Girls-— The above results are for boys only ; those 
for girls may be briefly noticed. For the matriculation examination, one 
Government and two aided girls' schools in Bengal sent respectively three and 
two candidates to the examination, of whom all but one (from the Government 
school) passed. One girl candidate also appeared and passed from a school in 
the North-TVestern Provinces. For the middle school examination, 175 girls 
appeared from 16 schools, 2 Government and 14 aided. Of these, 84 passed, the 
percentage of success being 65 in Government and 49 in aided schools The 
candidates belonged to lladras, Bombay, Bengal, and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the first-named Province being credited with 32 successful candidates, 
and the last with 30, 

265. Race and Greed of Pupils- — The following Table shows the race 
and creed of pupils in secondary schools for natives The last two lines of the 
Table are of chief importance. They show the proportion, for high and middle 
schools, of each race or creed to the total population and to the school -popula- 
tion respectively. Hindus, who form 73 per cent, of the whole population, 
comprise 83 per cent, of the pupils at school ; while Muhammadans sink from 
a proportion of 22 per cent m the population to 11 per cent at school. 
The enterprise and the social position of Parsis a and the attention paid to the 
education of Native Christians, are illustrated by the fact that the former are 
35 times and the latter nearly 6 times as numerous in school as in the popu- 
lation, Sikh pupils on the other hand are only one-half, and " Others " only 
one-fourth, as numerous as their place in the population would lead us to 
anticipate. 
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266. Langurges studied in secondary Schools —The <lf tails for each Prountoarc e 
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267. The foltoiriog Statement summarises the results of the fore-oW 
Table as regards the languages taught in h igU and m i dd l B sc hoo3s for SJ^* 
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In Government high schools practically every pupil learns English ; in 
private, especially in unaided, high schools there is a perceptible proportion 
of scholars not learning English. The Table also shows the varying proportion 
in which classical languages arc studied in Government and in private high 
schools. In those of the former class more than half the pupils learn a classic; 
in aided and unaided schools the proportion is only one-third* It will he re- 
membered that m the three Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
students are allowed the option of taking up either a classical or a vernacular 
language at the Entrance examination, But while in Madras only one 
student in six takes up a classical language, in Bombay nearly three-fourths of 
the candidates do so. It should, however, be stated that the University of 
Madras allows a vernacular language to he taken up for the higher examina- 
tions on the apparent ground that some of the languages still spoken in 
Southern India possess an ancient literature the study of which, combined with 
that of English* affords an adequate mental discipline. The Bengal Provincial 
Committee states that the numher of those who take up a vernacular is steadily 
and rapidly decreasing, and that in a few years the number will probably 
hecome so small as to justify the Calcutta, University in making a classical 
language compulsory at the Entrance examination. Middle schools exhibit a 
similar difference in this respect ; the proportion of pupils learning a classical 
language falling from 20 per cent, in Government to 4 per cent, in private 
schools. The proportion of pupils learning English is greatest in unaided 
schools ; and there is little doubt that whatever view the Department may take 
of the proper relation of English to the vernacular in middle schools, the most 
popular constitution of these schools is that which assigns a prominent place to 
English instruction. The proportion of pupils learning English is much the 
lowest in aided schools— a fact which is explained by the large number of 
middle schools in Bengal in which English is taught to few pupils or none. The 
vernacular is learnt by 9 1 percent, of the pupils in middle schools; and there 
is no great difference in this respect between Government, aided, and unaided 
schools. 

The following Statement shows for each Province the number of pupils 
who learn English* (a) in secondary schools, (5) in institutions of all classes. 
It Trill be remembered that the secondary schools of Bengal and Assam include 
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primary departments, and that all pupils in high schools learn English from 
the lowest primary class — 
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268 Text-hooks in secondary Schools —There is no serious complaint 

as to the text books in use m secondary schools, and we hare accordingly no 
specific Recommendation to offerunder this head The machinery for providing 
test hooka m the different Provinces, the different degrees in which freedom 
m the choice of books is permitted, and the faults that have been noticed in 
them, will be fully discussed m Chapter YII o£ this Report, where tho 
appropriate Recommendations will also be found The course in high schools 
is determined by the requirements of the matriculation examination, and 
accordingly in some Provinces the text books, at least for the highest chss are 
settled by the independent authority of the University The Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras prescribe for that examination fixed text books in all 
subjects The University of Bombay follows a different sjstem, and prescribes 
no text books The Provincial Reports give full detads of the books most 
generally read They include such books as Bain's higher English Grammar 
Edith Thompson s History of England and MCLcmillan's Science Primers* m 
addition to the text books in English literature and m the classical and verna 
cular languages In middle schools, again the text hooks are selected so as to 
lead up to the final standards fixed for schools of that class In English, a 
graduated senes is generally chosen, either 3Nelson*s Roynl Reader or Cham 
bers J series, or some other of a similar kind in common use m England , though 
m Bombay and Hadras a provincial series is sometimes used In nearly all 
Provinces English grammar is taught throughout the middle course by mean* 
of English books exclusively, hut in Bengal the alternative and perhaps 
preierable method of teaching English grammar through the medium ol 
the student s own vernacular is rapidly gaming ground , tnd the same plan is 
generally followed in Assam In* Bombay, Bengal and Assam the North 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, vernacular text hooks are for the most part 
employed as the medium of instruction m mathematics history geography, and 
physical science, in Madras and the Central Provinces, English text hooks are 
almost exclusively used 

369 School libraries— J The necessity for maintaining libraries in 
secondary schools is obviously not so great as m the case of colleges It is on 
all grounds desirable that students especially the more advanced students, of 
colleges should supplement by a general and varied course of reading the neces 
sardy limited range of study prescribed by the regulations of the University 
But for students whoso knowledge of English is bounded by the require 
mente of the Entrance examination, a supplementary course of geneial reading 
is pnctically oat of the question An English boy at the same stage of in* 
struction will find in the Waverley Novels, in voyages and travels, and in tales 
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of danger and daring, an unending source of delight for his leisure hours 
To tho native student relaxation of this kind is largely denied ; he has little or 
nothing corresponding to it in Ins own vernacular ; and his familiarity with 
English is not generally so great that he can read hooks in that langua-e for 
the sake of amusement. Still, comparatively limited as is the use which can 
ordinarily be made by native students of a lihrary for general reading, it will 
not of course he supposed that secondary schools, especially high schools, can 
he regarded as properly equipped without a library! For the teachers, it is 
essential that they should have access to, at any rate, the leading works of 
reference in the way of dictionaries, biographies, histories, cyclopaedias and the 
like- And taking a still wider view, wo cannot doubt that the more extensive 
the library to which a teacher has access, the more life-like and effective will be 
his teaching, Nor should the direct benefit of a library to the pupils themselves 
he altogether overlooked- Some English hooks, at any rate, can be found 
which will be attractive, because not too difficult, to the native student in a 
secondary school ; while illustrated books and periodicals will serve to arouse his 
interest end stimulate his curiosity. In those Provinces in which vernacular 
literature flourishes, it may also he possible to make useful additions to the 
library of a secondary school from that source, tho selection of books bein 
strictly confined to those which are instructive in matter and elevating in tone 
The Provincial Reports give full information as to the libraries in secondary 
schools. In Madras they differ widely in extent and character. Some schools 
have a large collection of books, others a few volumes only- The grant 
to a departmental high school varies from Us* 36 to Us. 100 a year ; to a middle 
school from lis, 24 to Us- 36* Library grants may also he made to aided schools 
under the Director's sanction, although few such grants have been actually 
given. In Bombay, Government middle schools seldom contain less than 700 
volumes, and high schools a larger number; a small annual allowauce is granted 
for their maintenance. In Bengal, the ordinary allowance for the library of a 
Government high school is from Rs, 60 to lis, 120 a year, a grant which is found 
to he quite sufficient for the purpose. Government middle schools have the 
necessary books of reference, besides some for general reading ; and the surplus 
funds at their credit are expended upon this among other objects. In aided 
schools, expenditure on the library is reckoned as expenditure qualifying for a 
grant ; and its amount is taken into account in fixing the rate of aid- As a 
rule, however, aided schools are ill supplied with books. In the North- 
Western Provinces, the schools generally have little more than is needed for pur- 
poses of reference. In tho Punjab, a standard list of the hooks required in a 
District school has been drawn up ; it consists of English books, chiefly works of 
reference, including the text-books used in the school- Oriental literature was 
not considered, and is but poorly represented. The Provincial Report observes : 
"There is very little general reading. Pew boys in a District school can 
"read at sight standard English works; hut easy story books are sometimes 
"popular. The libraries hare accumulated in a desultory manner, and though 
" fairly supplied with books of reference, contain much that is unsuitable;" 
for example, books that have been purchased for the encouragement of authors, 
and distributed without reference to their suitability for a school library. 
The Delhi Hi^h School has a good library of standard English and oriental 
works, which was created for the use of the College, In the Central Provinces 
every Government middle school has a library, A few aided schools also 
possess libraries, the best being that of the Bishop's School, at Nagpur. The 
single high school at Jahalpur shares the benefit of the library attached to 
the college. In most of the middle schools of Assam, whether Government or 
private, there is hardly a pretence of a library; a few Go rem merit schools 
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situated at head-quarter stations, are however tetter off. The Government 
hi<*h schools hare fairly good libraries, sufficient for the requirements of 
masters and pupils ; and year by year, as funds admit, additions are made to 
them- An aided high school in the town of Sylhet is allowed the use of the 
zila school library. The single high school in Coorg and the two high schools 
in Berar are well furnished with boois of reference and of general reading, 
amounting to several hundred volumes in each case. 

The foregoing summary would appear to show that insufficient provision 
is too often made for establishing or maintaining libraries in aided schools, and 
that the necessity for such provision is much greater in high than in middle 
schools. We therefore recommend thai a small annual grant be made for 
the formation dnd maintenance of libraries in all high schools. By limiting 
the Recommendation to high schools, and by observing the ordinary requirement 
that grants to aided schools are made on condition of adequate local contribu- 
tions, it is obvious that no great burden will hereby be laid upon educational 
funds, 

270. School Accommodation, Apparatus, and Furniture,— Govern- 
ment schools are generally well provided in these important respects ; in aided 
schools, as might he expected, the provision is in general far less satisfac- 
tory. In some Provinces the grant-in-aid rules admit of tiid being given to 
secondary schools for the purchase and renewal of furniture and apparatus, 
as well as for the erection (though not in all cases for the maintenance) 
of school buildings- It is desirable that a more settled and satisfactory method 
of assisting aided schools in providing themselves with the necessary apparatus 
and furniture should be laid down, and with this view we have adopted the 
Hecommcndation with which this paragraph closes. It is obvious that to 
teach geography without a proper supply of maps, elementary physics without 
models and instruments* or elementary chemistry without the rudiments at 
least of a laboratory, would be to confirm native teachers and students in those 
radical faults of instructive method, which it is one of the chief duties of the 
Xducation Department to remove, *We proceed to consider the accounts given 
of secondary schools under this head, 

Madras — The high school course includes a primer of chemistry and 
physics; and accordingly every high school, whether Government or aided, 
has to be furnished with the necessary apparatus for teaching ajad illustrating 
those subjects. The aided schools indeed appear to be somewhat more fully 
equipped in this respect than the Government schools ; and the grants given 
for that purpose have been liberal For buildings, the grant-in-aid rules 
provide that a proportion of one-third of the total cost may be given, or one- 
tliird of the rent- A. furniture grant may be Riven once for all. 

Bombay.— All secondary schools are furnished with the necessary wall- 
maps, globes, &,c. The high school course includes an elementary knowledge 
of chemistry, the mechanical powers, and the solar system; and every school 
possesses the apparatus required for the illustration of these subjects, con- 
sisting generally of a telescope, microscope, orrery, magic lantern v ith astro- 
nomical slides, electric machine, air-pump, &c„ together with meteorological 
and chemical instruments. A few of the schools in the Presidency also have 
museums of natural history. Grants for the purchase of apparatus may he 
made to aided schools, 

Bengal.— The rapid increase in the number of pupils in recent years has 
necessitated in many cases the erection of new buildings for the zila school, 
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or substantial additions to the existing buildings By the orders of the 
Bengal Government in 1877, the inhabitants of the District arc required to 
co operate m all expenditure of this kind, the Go\ ernment contribution being 
generally limited to one half, and in most eases being much less Little 
difficulty is generally found in raising substantial subscnptions for the zila 
school, an institution in which the inhabitants commonly take great pride In 
still later orders, indefinite extensions of the zila school building are deprecated , 
<wd the proper remedy is declared to lie m encouraging the establishment of 
aided schools In Government middle schools there is no want of accommoda 
tion, b"ht or ventilation The rules for building grants to aided schools specify 
no definite rate of aid, and of late years the practioe has been to give a 
furniture grant in consideration of expenditure on building The apparatus 
in hHi schools consists of a chain and compass, and whatever else is required 
for practical surveying in conformity with the inclusion of mensuration in the 
University course r lhe middle school course includes an elementary know 
ledge of either natural philosophy, chemistry, or botany , the first of these 
hem" most commonly chosen But to teach it efficiently a few simple instru 
ments aro required , and in aided schools this has long been felt as a gieat 
difficulty lhe teachers trained in Normal schools have gone through a 
practical cour^o m each of the sub]ects named , but without a stock of appara- 
tus models, or diagrams, their teaching is necessarily defective 
' t 

Kortli-Westeni Provinces —The high schools are generally largo and 
commodious and provided with the necessary apparatus The same is true of 
the tahsih schools Grants up to the limit of half the total expenditure 
may be made for building enlarging, or furnishing, schools 

PtUlial) —An English secondary school usually contains one largo room 
with scvinl class rooms attached High schools have been supplied with 
the apparatus necessary for teaching physics and chemistry according to the 
science primers There is a budget allowance of Bs 25°° a year for the 
renewal of furniture in Government schools much of which is old and un 
suitable In middle schools the apparatus is usually limited to maps and a 
black board 

Central Provinces -The ^ ° f JaM P ur 19 ml l ^° mm °^ tel1 ' 

and addS aro nvulo to the building as pupils increase The aided high 
schools hive "ood buildings in almost every eve The accommodation in 

forn"™ suffle,ent Government sohools both middle and high, are properly 
furnished with tho apparatus of teaching 

head quarter stations are fairly wel to these, though 
interior, and private school bTnTto budd fairly good 

mmy managers of aided ^ools haved Hate sm tablo house 

must bo provided for the seliooi iw. » , 11 , w i this is 

middle sohools is that required I or Mbn. ^lici nuLe^hools tho 
provided m all Government ^f^^Zt^U, or emits the praetieal 

head master cither borrows tue ncccss try 

part of the middle scholarship course 5g 
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Coorg and Bexar, — The Merkara School in Coorg and the two schools oi 
Akoia and Amraoti in Ecrar arc excellently housed, and well furnished in all 
respects with school furniture and scientific apparatus. 

Summary,— 3?rom the foregoing statement it tt\U he evident that aided 
schools are often insufficiently supplied with furniture and with the apparatus 
required for giving efficient instruction in the courses prescribed. We therefore 
recommend that the grant-in-aid Code of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school managers in the renewal, and if necessary the increase of 
their furniture and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals. 

271. Registration of Attendance in secondary Schools-— The keeping 

of correct registers of attendance is a matter of great importance, and all the 
evidence that we have received shows that sufficient precautions are taken to 
secure accurate and honest returns. It is true that wherever the system of pay- 
ment by results is in force — a system which necessarily takes into account the 
attendance of pupils — there will bo much greater temptation to fraud, and much 
greater need of precautions against it, than where the rate of aid is not directly 
determined by that consideration. But in every school, Government or aidedj 
regularity in the attendance of pupils is rightly regarded as a test of good 
discipline and management, and of the influence which the teacher exercises over 
pupils and their parents* Without it no steady progress caif be made ; since 
the regular pupils are kept back to suit the pace of those who are allowed to 
stay away from school on any slight pretence. The head-master in a Govern- 
ment school is well aware that the estimate formed of him, and therefore his 
prospects of promotion, will be largely affected by the discipline which he is 
able to maintain in this respect. And evrn under those systems of atd in 
which the amount of the grant does not directly depend on the attendance, 
the managers know well that continued irregularity will produce in the 
Inspector's mind an impression which may tend to their disadvantage in the 
revision of the grant. Hence it is in all cases important to maintain such 
regulations on this point as will lessen the temptation to show the attendance 
of the school as better than it actually is. The precautions in force appear 
to he generally sufficient for this purpose. Registers of admission and of 
daily attendance are kept in all high and middle schools by the head and 
assistant masters, the head^master being responsible for their correctness. 
In aided schools they are also checked by the local managers ; and they must 
at all times be open to the examination of the inspecting officer, who checks 
them by the returns he has separately received. One of the first duties of an 
inspecting officer on visiting a school is to scrutinise the registers of attend- 
ance. In Madras* the regulations under this head for result-grant schools are 
very strict ; they have already been described in our Chapter on primary Educa- 
tion. But secondary schools are chiefly aided on the salary-grant system ; and 
for them! as for Government schools, less stringent regulations are judged 
necessary. The registers in these latter schools aie examined by the Inspectors 
at their annual and other visits. In Bombay, the register is called twice daily 
for each class. In Bengal an abstract of the attendance in every Government 
high school is sent to the Inspector quarterly; and in Government middle 
schools and in aided schools of every class a similar ahstiact accompanies the 
monthly hill presented to the Inspector. In the North-Western Provinces, 
detected falsification is seveiely punished. In the Central Provinces Beport it 
is stated that falsification of the register is almost unknown in Government 
schools; and that as the system of payment by results has not been introduced 
into aided schools there is no temptation to fraud. In Assam, as in Bengal, 
monthly abstract registers are sent to the Inspector with the bills ; and that 
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officer has no reason to suppose that m any case untrustworthy returns have 
been submitted from middle schools 

272. Training of Teachers for secondary Schools —Provision for the 

training of teachers for schools of secondary instruction c^sts in very different 
degrees in different Provinces In those Provinces m which purely vernacular 
schools form an important part of the secondary system, adequate provision 
is very generally made for the Normal instruction of teachers But 
regard to English secondary schools great diversities of practice are found, 
diversities which correspond to equally striking differences of opinion Such a 
conflict of views is by no means confined to this country In Prance, the 
Normal schools aim it giving the pupil thorough instruction much more in 
the subjects which he is intended to teach, and in tho^c allied subjects which 
mil enable him to teach them with greiter fulness, insight, and power, than 
in the methods of teaching them and the professional art of the teacher In 
the Normal schools of Germany* on the other bind, the science of Tmdagogil 
Ins reached a high degree of development Mr Matthew Arnold a few years 
ago expressed the opnuou tint if in some countries undue importance was 
attached to that science* yet there \s as no justification for treating it with the 
neglect which it commonly received m England where middle schools were 
concerned An educational officer of large experience in England and India 
has expre^cd thefbehef that "the best wav to teach a man to teach arithmetic, 
"is to teach Inm arithmetic , and if he knows arithmetic, and you want to addi 
" honally quahf) him to teach arithmetic, tho most efficient way of expenditure 
"of your extra tuition upon him will be to teich him algebra, rather than 
" to talk to him about teaching arithmetic " It was in view of such diversities 
of opinion tliat^e invited evidence on the question — "Docs the University 
"curriculum afford a sufficient training for teachers m secondary schools, or are 
" special Normal schools needed for the purpose ? ** On the whole there is on 
the part of the witnesses (among whom mav be specially named the Midras 
missionary witnesses and the Honourable Afr Justice TVest of Bombay) t 
a preponderating body of opinion m favour cither of giving teachers of 
secondary schools a definite formal training, or at any rate of requiring 
them to possess some acquaintance with the principles and methods of 
teaching The distinction here pointed out is one of considerable practical 
importance The Normal school serves a two fold purpose , it teaches subjects* 
and it teaches the best way of teaching them The teaching of subjects can 
be sufficiently provided for in ordinary places of instruction, if their standard 
is high enough for it , what specially characterises a good Normal school is 
instruction m the science and practice m the art of teaching On this 
point we may quote the evidence of Dr Duncan, Principal of tho JIadras 
Prtsidcney College " TFhen it is <*aid, as it often is, that a young man who 
u bas sat under good profe^ors for four years must have learned by force of 
tf evample all that a Normal school can teach as to the methods of instruction 
" and class management, it seems to be forgotten that there is, or ought to be, 
" a wide difference in the methods adopted in a class of school boys and tho^e 
"pursued with young men at college w TTe have little doubt that a man who 
lias been able to supplement a good general education, to a standard con 
siderably higher titan that to which his subsequent work as a teacher will be 
confined, by a short course of instruction in the principles and methods of 
his work, will be more effective as a teacher than one who is without that 
advantage He will be more effective certainly at the outset , though there 
is no doubt that the untrained teacher who has enthusiasm in his work 
will in many cases acquire in the course of it, either by natural aptitude or 
by appropriate reading, an insight into the methods yyhich lead to success 
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itx teaching And Ins improvement in tins respect will be more rapid if he 
lias the advantage of working under a skilled and experienced teacher It 13 also 
true that same perhaps mo*t of tlic secondary Normal schools in India have no 
practising school attached to them in which the students may gain experimental 
acquaintance with their work In this case the special instruction of the Normal 
school will be limited to the science or theory of teaching t and valuable as 
that is it may still be acquired to some sufficient extent from books It will 
be gathered that wo set a high value on that part of Normal school instruction 
Vhieh consists in giving the pupils practical training for a short period Tvith a 
class, so that they may perform under the eye and guidance of the teacher 
work of the kind which they will afterwards have to do independently It 13 
in this way chiefly that the future schoolmaster w 11 learn how to engage 
and keep the attention of a whole class how to correct and check the 
wandering or listless scholar how to put together in their duo order the 
materials of a lesson and how to select those illustrations which give life 
to instruction and arouse the interest of the pupil All this the trained 
schoolmaster can do if he has added to natural capacity and enthusiasm a 
training of the right character But if opportunities of tl is kind are wanting 
as m many Normal schools they are wanting we are of opinion that, without 
requiring every teacher in a secondary school to go through a course of Normal 
training we may as an inadequate but the only practicable alternative 
require him to show that he possesses a sufficient acquaintance with the theory 
and methods of teaching as developed in the many ^ orks which have been 
produced on that subject la this way can at least be sure that he 
does not enter upon the duties of his profession without any of the equip 
ment necessary for their successful discharge and that he w ill bring to his 
work a mind stored with the knowledge that will help him to appreciate 
and remove the difficulties by which he w r ill at the outset he snrronnded 
Bearing these considerations in mind we recommend tl at an examination 
in tJe principles and ptacHce uf teaching he instituted success tn wlirh 
shoild hereafter be a condition of permanent emplojmettt as a teacJer tn 
any secondary school Government or aided 

273 Arrangements for the Training of Teichers in secondary 

Schools —We proceed to describe such arrangements as are actually in force 
for training teachers m secondary schools 

Madras —The only Normal school in the Madras Presidency for the 
training of teachers in secondary schools is the Government Normal School 
established in 1856 For many jears this institution gave a general as well as 
a special education \ ut of late it was thought desirable to limit its work to 
the training of teachers and none are now admitted as students but those who 
have passed some University examination In 1881 82 the school contained S 
graduates 3 students who had passed the Past Art=> and 18 the Matriculation 
examination The students of the school aro either actual teachers permanent 
or provisional or candidates for teacherships To the former class of student 
the rate of stipend varies from Its 10 to Its 20 a month to the latter from 
Es s to Es 14 the rate being fixed by reference to the University standing 
of the students and to the educational division in \\hich they aie to serve 
The number of stipendiaiy students is not to exceed 35 nor the total number 
50 The period of training is 1 2 months except m the case of Masters of 
Arts or oE teachers of three years standing and 25 yeais of age when the 
term may be reduced under special circumstances to sis montl s Every 
stipendiary student binds himself under penalties to remain nnder training 
during the prescribed period and to continue for three yeais in any post to 
which he may he appointed after passing the final examination 
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Bombay.— ^° special college exists for the training of teachers for 
secondary schools. The head-masters of high schools are generally graduates of 
the University ; those of middle schools are either University men or officers 
who have distinguished themselves as teachers in lower appointments. The 
assistant masters of secondary schools are men -who have heen trained either in 
hi^h schools or in colleges. Newly appointed teachers in departmental schools 
arc generally required to serve for a year or more in one or other of the larger 
hi^h schools, in order tliat they may learn their duties under the eye of the 
mit experienced head-masters of the Presidency. It is therefore urged that 
the first grade hMi schools discharge the functions of training colleges ; and 
as this plan is believed to have been successful as well as economical, the 
Provincial Committee deprecate any chango of system. 

•Rpncral —There is no special institution for training teachers in Englisli 
schools A Government high school of the first grnde will ordinarily have 
tZ an old senior scholar of the prc-University penod or a Master •at Arts 
as hcad-mastcr, and a Bachelor of Arts as second master toge her with men 
o lower University standing in the suhordinate appointments In aided 
°hools the Inspector requires, and mostly secures the appointment of a 
Bacne^r of Arts to the head-mastership of a high school, and of a First Arts 
liaciieior 01^ ^ q£ vernacular teachers 

« Xor^uL^ the course in which is certainly not below that 
SnSred foi -he Pirst Arts examination of the Calcutta University. It com- 
• Ocular l^ua-e and literature ; Sanskrit ; history of England and 
prises vernacular language a ™ nhvsical geography, with elementary 

India, and general l^ory ; gc ^"^^I^^toito binomial 
descriptive; ^^^^^TL^ log-thms, statics and ele- 
theorem, ngonom ctry to U le s I mensu ^tion, surveying with the chain, 

mcntary dynamics ; s x books of Jfaucii , cUe mistry, botany, and 

plotting, and ^^^Z^t ol teaching, withpra^i- in the 
^^^l^SdkSL SrStadttod after passing the middle scholarship 
mode school. est ends to three years. A central examination 

examination, and the full course exi j 

of the students of aU Normal ^^J**^ grades are given to those 
and third year of study, and certdKj»« u b 

who pass ; hut no student • ^«^^^^ u^h ti» Ml course, 
of a middle vernacular school unless i ne ] [ or ^ 

Low certificates qualify for "^^™Smi»itfcm is not confined 
head-masterships of upper primary choo^s ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y 

to students of Normal schools, but is o p en t y . g 
for a certificate. The value of the st^emi ^ fa made for 

lis. 4 or Bs. 5 a month, and an annual ^nt o , ^ to 

this purpose. The stipends are . a ™!^V Normal school is intended to 
candidates from all the Denote which ^ ^ Lag 

provide for. The Normal L school * ™T dents ia 4his c i aS3 must 
elass for the training of E "S ^ t^c^. a ^ were 

have passed the middle -^P™^, ; and V* certificates of 
4 66 students in the eigh -Normal «*o . ^ Adls 
different grades ^reissued on the the Bengal system is that to each Normal 
tbctive and valuable f*^^ 

sehool is attached a model or ised in the art of teaching undo 

ard, in which the « ^SSo. are found to be amongst he most 

the head-master's eye. These ^mou s6hotaw iup examination, 

successful of their class, as tested uy 60 
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North-Western Provinces and Ondk.— There is at the head-quarters of 

each Commissioner's Division a Normal school for the training of teachers in 
secondary as well as primary schools. Tho subjects prescribed for the higher 
certificate comprise vernacular language and literature, with optional instruction 
in Persian or Sanskrit, arithmetic, algebra to quadratic equations, four boots of 
Euclid, mensuration of plane surfaces, surveying with tho plane table, history 
and geography of India, general and physical geography and map-drawing, 
elements of natural science, and the principles of teaching. Every candidate 
for admission to a Normal school must have passed the middle school examina- 
tion, and the course extends over two years. 

Punjab.— The Central Training College at Lahore, now in the third year 
of its existence, is designed to train teachers for English and for secondary ver- 
nacular schools. It is under the charge of a graduate of St Andrew's, who has 
also passed through a Training College. The English class consists, or will here- 
after consist, of young men who have passed the B A. or the First Arts examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, or the corresponding examinations of the Punjab 
University, as well as of promising teachers in District schools. The vernacu- 
lar class consists of men who have passed through a Normal school with certi- 
ficates of competency, of students who have passed the vernacular Entrance 
examination of the Punjab University, and of teachers sent in from schools. 
Notwithstanding their varied attainments, all these students are taught as one 
class i the object of the Training College beingj not to impart general instruc- 
tion, but to train for the special work of teaching men otherwise educated. 
Accordingly, with the exception of elementary science, instruction is confined 
to the principles of teaching. The number of students in each class is about 
30. The chief defect mentioned is the want of a practising school. The aided 
Normal school of the Christian Vernacular Education Society at Amritsar does 
not train teachers specially for secondary schools ; but tbo course is sufficiently 
advanced to qualify the best students for posts in middle schools. A practising 
school is attached. 

Central Provinces.— There is no institution for training teachers ; "but 
the masters in middle schools are usually matriculated students at the least, 
while some have advanced to a higher status in the University. Consequently, it 
is pointed out, they have spent some 10 or 12 years at school and college ; they 
have observed the methods pursued, and adopt them. 

Assam —The single Normal school at Gauhati for the training of secoud- 
ary teachers is framed on the Bengal model. The students are drawn from 
all districts except Sylhet and Cachar, whose requirements are supplied by the 
Normal school at Dacca in Bengal. A practising school is attached. During 
the last four years 36 students have gained certificates of competency. 

_ Summary.— From -what has preceded, it appears that in Madras there is a 
training school for English teachers in secondary schools ; in Bengal, Assam, and 
the North-Wcstern Provinces, schools for vernacular teachers; and in the 
Punjab for teachers of both classes. In the other Provinces no special provision 
is made. The only further Recommendation that we have to make under this 
head is based on the principle, in force in Madras, of allowing 1I.A. graduates 
in special eases to read for a shorter term than other students of Normal schools, 
and it involves an extension of that principle. It is, that graduates wishing to 
attend a course of instruction m a Normal school in the principles and practice 
cf teaching be required to undergo a shorter eoane of training than others. 
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m Tlie totalNumto of Teachers, tramea and untrained, m secon- 
dary SCnOOtf — From tlie account given in the pi eceding pari graph, it will be 
ovident that a huge number of teachers of secondary schools in every Province 
have received no definite Normal training , either because the easting Normal 
schools havo not as yet had time to supply all the requirements of secondary 
schools, or because a University or high school training is thought to he suffi 
cicnt The following figures relating to the different Provinces will illustrate this 
statement In Madras, the number of trained masters (excluding vernacular 
teachers) for secondary schools who have left the Normal school 13 527 Some of 
these havo betaken themselves to other callings, some have been appointed 
Deputy Inspectors , and the number actually employed m secondary schools is 
compantively small Out of 455 teachers employed in Government shcools, 222 
are trained In aided English schools there are about S40 teachers, of whom 1 30 
are trained In secondary schools of other lands most of the teachers have received 
no special training In Bombay, out of 193 teachers in Government high schools, 
there arc 60 graduates, and 95 have passed either the matriculation or the 
previous examination Of 255 teachers m Government middle schools, a aie 
graduates, 14 hive passed the previous, *md 144 the matriculation, examination 
In aided schools tho upper masters are generally men who have passed some 
Uni\ ersity examination , and it is stated that a large proportion of those who 
have had no University training are teachers of long standing and expenence 
In Bengal it will be remembered that high and middle schools contain attached 
primary departments, and henco the masters in those schools include some 
who instruct little boys in the alphabet, and others, trained in pathsalas, who 
teach native methods of arithmetic, a subject which finds a place m middle 
schools Sanskrit is taught in high schools either by Normal school students or 
by those who have received their instruction in tols With this explanation the 
following figures will be understood Of 1,319 teachers in high schools, 579 
have received a collegiate education, 491 have read m high schools to the 
matriculation standard or below, 97 m vernacular Normal schools, and 152 in 
indigenous pathsalas, tols, or maUab3 Of 4 0S7 teachers in middle schools, 
1,467 have received a Normal school training , while 323 have been educated in 
colleges, 817 m high schools, 1,255 in middle schools, and 225 m indigenous 
institutions In the North "Western Provinces, of 662 teachers in secondary 
schools, chiefly vernacular, some 70 per cent are certificated In the Punjab, 
many of the teachers have passed the lower University examinations, while 
7 have the degree of B A or the equivalent degree of the Punjab University 
The Lahore Training College supplied 12 teachers to schools at the end of the 
first year of its existence Host of the teachers of middle vernacular schools, 
as well as several oriental teachers in English schools, hold Normal school 
certificates In the Central Provinces, middle schoolmasters are usually main 
culated, Tvhile some have passed the First Arts examination, and two or three 
are graduates In Assam, of 84 teachers in high schools, 64 have passed at 01 
lead up to onfe or other of the University examinations, and there are 12 
trained and 8 untiamed oriental teachers Of 199 teachers m middle schools, 152 
are trained and 47 untrained There are no trained teachers in the other two 
Provinces 

275 Pav and Prospects of Teachers in secondary Schools -No 

general complaint is made that the teachers in secondary schools are under paid 
This 13 a case indeed in which tho ordinary laws of supply and demand have f ull 
operation If the salaries offered are not sufficient to attract competent men, 
competentmenwdlnottaketheappouitments Hereandthere, it is true, a man 
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may be found who, feeling in himself a special calling for the teacher's work 
toII servo for a wage below the market rate. But tliia impulse, though it may 
be stronger in the educational than in other fields of professional life, is not one 
Triiich has any large results or which need be regarded. The executive service, as 
will hereafter he shown in the Chapter on Collegiate Education, possesses power- 
ful attractions for graduates ; hut failing that, they are quite willing to take 
service in Government or in aided schools/ The competition is of course keen, 
hut there is certainly no evidence to show that throughout India the supply of 
educated men is in excess of the demand ; and there is indeed ground for believ- 
ing that the salaries which HA. and H,A. graduates will accept have in some 
Provinces been steadily rising in recent years- One considerable element in the 
value of a post consists in the prospect of future promotion or of transfer to 
a bettcr-piid service which it holds out. The first of these depends, as regards 
Government schools, upon the internal organisation of t lie Department, and 
the arrangements in force for securing due recognition to long service and 
proved capacity ; and in this respect thcie arc great differences in differ- 
ent Provinces, The second is determined by the estimate in which educational 
officers are held by the dispensers of patronage in other branches of the Govern- 
ment service, or by other employers of highly remunerated labour ; and in this 
respect, also, wide differences are found to exist. In Bengal the Director of Public 
Instruction is sometimes asked to recommend men for Deputy Magistracies 
or other special posts in the executive service of Government ; for appoint- 
ment as tutors or guardians under the Court of Wards ; for service in the Jail, 
Police, Registration, or other Departments* Tins tendency has been decreasing 
of late years, because the dispensers of patronage have found it easier than before 
to make their own selection from candidates independently qualified* Neverthe- 
less, in those Provinces in which special encouragement has been given to men of 
education, the belief still prevails that service in the Education Department will 
open a door, however narrow, to other and more remunerative careers ; and this 
fact has its weight with candidates for employment, and puts a somewhat better 
class of men at the disposal of the Department for service in schools. In other 
Provinces there has been little if any recognition of educational officers as having 
any special claim to, or qualification for, public employment ; there is no 
current belief that approved service under the Director's eye will lead to 
selection for a better post outside the Department; and in applying for 
educationil appointments, men look simply to the market value of their 
services. These remarks apply with chief force to Government schools. The 
prospects of teachers in aided schools aie determined pirtly by the liberality of 
the grant-in-aid rules, and by the degree in which recognition is given to the 
]ust principle that, m aided as m Government schools, provision should be made 
for a progressive increase of salaries ; and partly by the readiness of those in 
authority to reward successful teachers of aided schools by appointments of 
higher value under Government We proceed to show how the services of 
teachers in secondary schools are remunerated in different Provinces, Two 
facts may, however, be borne in mind. The first is that men will accept 
appointments at their own homes, or in the Presidency towns where they 
have (as they believe) greater opportunities of promotion, at lower rates 
than in distant parts of the country. The second is that distinguished 
graduates will often accept appointments at low rates in places where they 
have an opportunity of attending Law Lectures, so as to secure the means of 
subsistence while qualifying for tho legal profession. This is not altogether 
desirable, since their iutention is to abandon the work of education just 
when they^ are beginning to be efficient; at the same time, so great is the 
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competition at the Bar, that many menonco appointed are reluctant afterwards 
to exchange a certainty for a hare and doubtful chance of success ; and in tins 
way, if they see any reasonable prospect of promotion, the Department secures 
iho services of many competent officers who would not othcrwiso have joined it. 

In Madras, tho grant-in-aid roles are framed on the assumption tliat the 
salaries of masters in high schools vary from Rs, 80 to Rs, 240 a month, and 
in middle schools from Rs, 30 to Rs, 50 a month; but as a matter of fact tho 
salaries are determined by the market rate, and are much lower than those 
contemplated in the rules. In schools under private managers, except in the 
case of a head-master, the salary seldom exceeds Rs, 100 a month in a hi^h 
school, and Us* 40 in a middle. In departmental schools the rates are higher. 
Alasters in aided schools who proro their efficiency hare also a prospect of 
appointment as Deputy Inspectors, and even to higher posts in the graded 
service. In Bombay, teachers in Government secondary schools arc eligible 
for promotion to most of the higher appointments in the Department. 
They have not infrequently been selected for posts in other departments of the 
public service. In Government high schools, tho salaries of head-masters vary 
from Rs. 1 25 to Rs. 8oa, the maximum being that of the head-master of the 
Elplnnstone High School ; assistant masters receive from Rs. 30 to Rs. 1 50, 
In middle schools tho salary varies from Rs, 1 5 to Rs* 150, In aided high 
schools the salary of the head- master varies from Rs. 100 to a maximum of 
Rs. 600 in the case of ono European head-master of a mission school ; tho 
maximum salary of an assistant master is Rs. 125, In aided middle schools tho 
salaries range from Rs. 60 to Rs. 125* In Bengal, tho officers of the Depart* 
ment below the European professoriate and the circle Inspectors arc ranged 
in a subordinate graded service consisting of seven classes, tho salaries in 
which range from Rs. 50 to Rs* 500 a month. All teachers in Govern* 
ment secondary schools with salaries of Rs, 50 and upwards arc included in 
this list and are eligible for promotion, according to qualifications and service, 
to the highest class. Out of a total number of 527 officers contained in the 
list, 136 are teachers in high schools. The head-masters of the Hindu andllaro 
Schools in Calcutta are in the first class of tliis service, with salaries rising 
from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a month. In aided high schools the pay ranges from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 150 a month; in middle schools from Rs, 10 to R^ 50. The 
rates include those paid in the primary departments. Successful aided schools 
are regularly noticed in the Annual Reports of the Department ; and their 
teachers arc frequently rewarded by appointment to Government schools 
Promotion to other departments of tho public service is occasionally but mnclr 
given to teacbers in high schools. In the North-Western Provinces the 
pay of teachers in Government middle schools ranges from Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 a 
month ; for high schools, and for aided schools generally, no information is given 
in the Provincial Report. In the Punjab the salaries in district schools ransfe 
from Rs, 30 to Rs. 400 a month, and in Government middle vernacular school* 
from Rs. S to Rs, 40 a month. In the Central Provinces, many civil appoint- 
ments have been given for some years pnst to masters of middle schools and 
consequently competent men arc obtained as teachew. In Asmara, trhcro 
tho secondary schools contain primary departments, the salaries in Government 
high schools range froinRs. 1 5 to Rs. -oo, and in middle vernacular schools from 
Rs, 10 to R<=* 40. Teachers sometimes, though rarely, obtain more valuable 
appointments in other departments. Tho salaries in Idgh and middle sch^ l^ 
in Coorg between Rs. 30 and Rs. 104 and in the llaidarabad Assigned Districts 
between Rs- 50 and Rs, 400. 
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276- Means of improving the Position of Teachers in secondary 

Schools,— The remarks made at the beginning of the preceding paragraph lead 
up to the only Recommendation that we have to make under this head, namely, 
that the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools be considered 
in making appointments to posts in the service of Government; and that in 
cases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 years* rule be 
telaxed. We say nothing in this place as to the desirability of rewarding 
successful teachers by appointments in other departments of the public service; 
though we have good ground for believing that the effect of such a practice, 
in those Provinces where it prevails or did prevail in past years, has been 
to raise the character of secondary education by securing the services of more 
ambitious and capable men But a policy of that kind must be almost 
exclusively governed by regard to the qualifications of individual officers, and 
to their fitness for special appointments. With the course recommended 
above it is different. Teachers, whether in Government or in aided schools, 
are doing precisely the same work ; and a man who has proved his capacity 
in one post is necessarily fit for duties of a similar kind in another. Having 
regard to the immense advantage of raising the standard of instruction in 
aided schools, we are of opinion that this object can best be attained, with 
equal benefit to both classes of schools, by rewarding successful teachers in 
aided schools by appointments in the Government service. It may not ho 
possible to devise any general means of raising the pay of teachers in aided 
schools ; although something to this end may be effected by a generous recogni- 
tion of the principle that in applying the grant-in-aid rules the claims of old 
and successful teachers to increased pay should not be disregarded. But 
their prospects can at any rate be improved by giving them the hope of transfer 
to an appointment involving greater certainty of employment, with pwspective 
advantages in the way of promotion and pension. There can he little doubt that, 
if such a policy were declared and followed, a still better class of men than 
those who now come forward would seek appointments in aided schools. Such 
a policy, too, would he in full accordance with the object which we have kept 
in view in all our Recommendations, that departmental and aided schools should 
in an equal degree claim and enjoy the fostering care of the Department, 
as portions of a connected system of national education. 

The second part of our Recommendation is based on a practice which has 
been followed for some years with success in Bengal. In that Province it has 
long been the custom to select efficient teachers in aided schools for appoint- 
ment either to Government schools or as inspecting officers. The men selected 
had proved their fitness by successful work for many years ; and hence it hap- 
pened in nearly every instance that they had passed beyond the limit of age pre- 
scribed for entrance into the service of Government. Much inconvenience 
was felt from the necessity of applying to Government in each case for sanc- 
tion to the particular appointment,— an application required by existing orders. 
In 1878, therefore, at the instance of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Government of Bengal sanctioned the relaxation of that rule in the case of 
teachers of aided schools ; provided that the person appointed was certified by 
the appointing officer as being in his opinion the most efficient man for the 
post ; that a list of all appointments so made should be forwarded each year to 
Government; and that the pension admissible on retirement to any such 
officer should W liable to reduction in proportion to the degree in which the 
period of his service under Government fell short of 30 years 

277- Pees in secondary Schools*— The following Table shows the per* 
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centage of fee income to total expenditure in high and mitldlt schools of all 
classes in 1881-82 - — 
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In high scliools foi boys, the proportion of the expenditure boine by fees 13 
nearly 41 per cent m Government and unaided schools, and about 31 per cent 
in aided schools The proportion foi Government schools is highest in Bengal 
and Assam where it reaches 58 and 50 per cent respectively , for aided schools 
it is highest m the same Wo Provinces, being 47 per cent in Assam, and 44 
per cent in Bengal , and for unaided schools it is highest m Assam and Madras 
with 8 1 and 66 per cent It will he noticed how high is the place taken ly 
Assam m this comparison In middle schools of all classes Madras is easily 
pre eminent In the North Western Provinces, tho Pun] ah, and the Central 
Provinces, the proportion raised from fees is conspicuously low m schools of 
every class It might he thought instructive to show for every Province of 
India the average fee paid by each scholar m high and middle schools Such a 
comparison would, however, he misleading on account of the varying number 
of classes which high schools contain in different Provinces, and of the amalga 
mation of the figures for high and middle schools in the returns of others 
In all Provinces the fee leceipts of Government schools ire paid into the 
Treasury and credited in the puhlic accounts In the case of middle schools 
in places distant from any Treasury, the head-master 13 allowed in some Pro 
vmces to use tlie fee* in pait payment of his salary , the amount is, however, 
shown in his monthly bill, and is credited in the accounts of the Treasury la 
aided schools the fees belong to the institution We proceed to notice some 
points of special interest in the different Provinces 

Madras — A definite scale of fees was fised in 1869 and increased m 1877, 
in communication with the managers of aided schools, according to which the 
rates varied for different parts of the country, and were higher for Government 
than for aided schools The schedule provides for schools in the town of Madras, 
and in mof ussil towns of tho fiist, second, and third grades For high schools 
the highest f ee is Rs 38m Government and Rs 2 8 m aided schools , the 
lowest fee is Us 2 in Government and Ee 1 S in aided schools For middle 
schools the fee vanes from Rs 2-S to 1 2 annas m Government, and from 
Rs 1- 12 to 8 annas in aided schools In Government and salary grant schools 
5 per cent of the whole number of pupils may be free students Muham 
madan and Uriya pupils pay half the ordinary rates The Provincial Committee 
is of opinion that the rates might now he revised with advantage , though no 
great mcrease could be made without hardship to students and injury to 
education 

Bombay —The fee rates vary for different parts of the Province , thus the 
highest fee in Government high schools is Rs 4 m the Central Division, 
andRs 2 elsewhere, the lowest fee is Re 1 S in the Central and Southern Dzvi 
sions and Re 1 elsewhere In Government middle schools the rates vary 
from Rs 3 to 4 annas No minimum rate of fee has been pre*'* ^ for 
schools under private management as a condition of receiving t 1 
ernment schools 5 per cent of the pupils may be free shu 1 
may read at half rates , in the middle departments attache 
20 per cent of the pupils may be fiee In aided schools the ^ 
very numerous, and theie is no restriction m the rules on this 1 
scholarship holder is exempted from fee payments unless he also holds 
studentship There are no special rates or exemptions foi Muhammau 
students, and very few of that class are found in Government hidi and middle 
schools 

Bengal —The ordinary rate of fee m a Government high school is Rs 3 
a month in the highest class, descending to 1 2 annas or Re 1 in the lowest 
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class of the primary department. But fees also vary with the locality, so that 
as in other parts of India, secondary education may be obtained at a cheaper tvte 
in backward parts of tho Province. Thus, in the Hindu and Hare Schools of 
Calcutta, the fee charged is Es. 5 in the five highest classes, and Its. 4 in the 
four lowest ; wliile in remote and backward parts, the fee in the highest class 
falls to Es. 2, and in the lowest class to 8 annas or even less. There is, however, 
no fixed scale picscribed by the Department, and the rates are frequently revised 
by the District Committees, with the sanction of the Director, almost always 
in the direction of raising the total fee-income of the school. The average 
fee paid by students in all Government high schools is Us. 2-6 in the highest 
class, and 15 annas in the lowest. In aided schools the fees levied are at less 
than half these rates. The rate of fees in middle English schools (practically 
all of which are aided) varies from 4 annas to Ee. 1 a month according to 
ciass, ana! in middle vernacular schools from 2 annas to 8 annas a month. There 
is no rule prescribing certain rates of fees as a condition of obtaining a grant- 
in-aid. Indeed in 1S75 it was decided, after correspondence with the Supreme 
Government, that the distinction between fee-receipts and subscriptions was 
of no practical utility, aDd that if a certain proportion of fee-payments was 
insisted on, the chief result would be that sums now shown as subscriptions 
would be returned as fees. Consequently the only stipulation now is that a 
certamamount of private income from all sources, fees and subscript ions together, 
shall he guaranteed. No pupils ate exempt from the payment of fees except tbo*^ 
who hold Government scholarships. Students who hold middle scholarships are 
also entitled, subject to the condition of satisfactory conduct and progress, to read 
free for one or two years after the expiry of their scholarships, if they have not 
by that time passed the matriculation examination. Aided and unaided schools 
generally allow the same privileges to scholars, though there is no regulation 
on this point. In aided schools., the managers frequently pay the fees of poor 
scholars, tho amount being shown as subscriptions. In unaided schools there 
a always a large number of free students. From the income of the 3Iohsin 
Endowment Fund a sum of Us. 18,000 a year is set apart for paying two-thirds 
of the fees of Muhammadan students in high schools. The concession is con- 
fined to students of Government high schools at the head-quarter stations of 
those districts in which Slwhammadans are most numerous ; but in Chapter 
Till of this Eeport we shall recommend that the benefits of the allotment be 
extended to aided, schools o£ approved Btatus. 

Kortll-Westem Provinces and Oudh.— Here we at once descend to a 
much lower scale of fees. In Government high schools the rate varies according 
to locality, from 8 annas to Ee. 1-8 in the highest classes, and from 4 annas 
to 1 2 annas in the lowest (or primary department) classes. In middle schools 
tho rate varies from 3 to 12 annas in English, and from r to 4 annas in verna- 
cular schools. The fees levied in aided schools vary widely. No minimum fco 
is prescribed, nor is there any limit to the percentage of free scholars ; but a 
certain sum must be realised from fees, in proportion to the amount of the 
grant. Notwithstanding tho desire that exists for a knowledge of English, 
the proportion of the total income raised from fees is greater in the ca«o ©r 
vernacular than of English schools. The Provincial Bcport docs not state what 
exemptions arc made in tho incidence of the fee-rates ; nor whether fees are 
levied from scholarship-holders in aided, as they are in Government schools. 

Ftffijab.-In the Punjab, an attempt is made to regulate the fee-rate 
in Comment schools by the income of <ho pnrenfs. In -Enghsh tcM. 
scholars mc divided into six grade, according to income; the lowest graft, 

- t • , 1 i «- tt« t- 1 month, and the lushest for incomes abo\ c 
is for incomes below lis. 23 a mom«, *»uu 
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Us. 200, In aided schools them is no uniform scale, The returns, however, 
ehow that the average fee paid by scholars in high schools is within a fraction 
the same as that paid in middle English schools. No exemptions are allowed, 
and all scholarship-holders pay the regular fees- On the question of graft- 
ing the fees according to income, a largo majority of the witnesses are in favour 
of that principle, and think it should be maintained. Others are of opinion 
that the difficulty of accurately ascertaining incomes renders the system ua^ 
workable, and exposes the headmaster to the imputation of being unfairly 
lenient to some pupils and hard to others. 

Central Provinces,— In the Government high school the fee-rate is 
Be, i a month. Owing to the growing efficiency of the middle school, the 
applications for admissions to the high school at Jabalpur arc increasing year by 
year, and it may be possible to raise the fee. In aided schools the highest fee 
varies from 12 anu&s to Rs. 3 a month* an attempt being generally made to 
regulate the fee by the income of the parents. Accordingly the fee is sometimes 
as low as 2 annas. In Government middle schools, inferior and superior, the 
rate is 6 annas and 8 annas a month, except to agriculturists who, as contributors 
to the school cess, pay only half those rates. It appears possible to raise the 
fee in the superior middle schools of large towns* In aided middle schools the 
fee varies from 1 to 8 annas In the Government high school there are no 
exemptions, except in very rare cases under special sanction of tho Inspector 
General* In middle schools, five pupils at each may read free. Scholarship- 
holders in all schools pay fees, 

Assam, — The fee-rates in Government high schools in Assam are much 
the same as in Bengal, varying from Re, 1-8 to Rs, 3 in the highest classes* 
In aided schools the highest fee is 25 per cent, lower, but the general inci- 
dence of fees on each scholar is somewhat higher in aided than in Government 
schools, owing to the fact that the former have only as yet been established in 
comparatively populous and wealthy centres. All scholarship-holders are 
allowed to lead free, as in Bengal, and the privilege is continued to them for 
two years after the expiry o£ their scholarships, so as to enable them to pass 
the Entrance examination. 

Other Provinces, — In Ooorg there are no aided secondary schools, The 
fee rate in the Government school is one rupee a month. No exemptions are 
allowed. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the rate is from 1 2 annas to 
Re* 1 in the high school and from 4 to 8 annas in the middle schooh 
Scholarship-holders pay no fees. 

278, Recommendations as to Fees —All our Recommendations under 
this head have for their object to improve and strengthen the position of 
aided schools The first runs as follows : that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should, in consultation with the managers of schools receiving 
from Government, determine the scale of fees to be charged and the proportion 
of pupils to be exempted from payment therein. On this point it was con- 
tended by the majority that one of tho chief objects of the Despatch of 1854 
m insisting on the levy of "some fee, however small,' } from scholars, was to 
stimulate and strengthen the principle of self-help ; and thus, by the gradual 
increase of fees in every class of institutions, to make education as far as pos- 
sible self-supporting. It was therefore, in the opinion of the majority, desira- 
ble to adopt some definite system by which, with due regard to the circum- 
stances of each locality or tract of country, the scale of fees to be charged as 
a condition of receiving aid might he determined authoritatively, and yet with 
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sufficient elasticity, for schools of every class. One great advantage results 
from such a system would be that of strengthening the hands of managers ol 
aided schools in their endeavours to increase the private income of those ins- 
titutions. It was true that managers constantly allow poor hoys to read free 
increasing their subscriptions so as to make good the loss of fees. There was 
no objection whatever to such a practice ; but it was desirable that (subject 
to any sanctioned exemptions) a fee should be shown for every scholar and 
there would be no difficulty in bringing into tho accounts, by transfer to the 
bead of fees, sums that were really intended to be so applied. In this way 
a salutary principle would be maintained. Another advantage would be the 
protection of aided schools against injurious competition with each other. In 
the absence of such a provision there was great danger, as experience showed, 
that schools near enough to bo in competition would go on reducing their rates 
in order to attract each othei's pupils. To reject the proposal would be to 
take a long stride towards destroying discipline, and would encourage parents 
to plead poverty in order to escape the payments of fees. Lastly* the expo- 
rience of Madras, in which such a system had been in force for 13 years with 
the universal approval of the managers of aided schools, was altogether in 
favour of its extension to other Provinces- Aided schools would not regard 
the action of the Department in this matter as an interference, but as a help. 
There was no ground for the suspicion that the Department would use the 
power thus placed at its disposal so as to cripple aided schools by requiring them 
to levy extravagant fees. The educational policy of the future must be based 
on the explicit assumption that the Department would, on the one hand, regard 
all classes of schools uith a favourable eye, and on the other be looked up to 
by aided schools with respect and confidence* Some of the arguments here 
adduced were directed against positions taken up by those who opposed the 
Recommendation, and whose views will now bo stated. The Recommenda- 
tion was opposed on a variety of grounds. It was urged, in the first placs, that it 
involved an unnecessary and unprecedented interference with the freedom of aided 
schools. The managers were the persons bast able to determine how far their 
schools could be made self-supporting ; nor did the Recommendation make any 
provision for cases in which the managers and the Department might differ. 
Further — and this was a point on which great stress was laid by several native 
members of the Commission — the proposal aimed at breaking down the tradi- 
tional rule, common to Hindus and AluhammadanSj that education should be 
imparted without payment, the teachers depending on free-will offerings* 
There was no sort 1 of foundation for the theory that gratuitous education 
involved any loss of self-respect; and testimony to this effect might bo adduced 
from tho West no less than from tho East. If schools were subjected to the 
interference proposed, there was reason to fear that many would decline aid alto- 
gether. Lastly t it was argued, the whole difficulty arose from the disturbing 
presence of Government schools ; and if that injurious influence were removed, 
the price of education would find its level like that of any other marketable 
commodity. In that point of view the proposal was objectionable, because it 
countenanced the continued existence of Government schools. Such u ere in 
brief the conflicting views ; and the Recommendation was carried by only a 
narrow majority. 

Our second Recommendation is that in ortler to encourage the establish* 
ment of aided schools* the managers be not required to charge fees as high as 
those of a neighbouring Government school of the same class. This is the 
necessary complement of the first Recommendation. Subject to a few excep- 
tions, it is in accordance with the practice of tbe Department in every Pro- 
vince, and is designed to give aided schooh a fair chance of attaining stability 
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H effect is to bs given to the principle of gradually substituting aided schools 
for Government schools in all places in which tlio conditions for such transfer 
of management arc favourable, it is essential that every reasonable advantage 
should bo offered to aided schools in their attempts to establish themsehes on a 
permanent footing. The Government school will, it is believed,' always possess 
attractions of its on n, sufficient to counterbalance tho drawlnck of charging 
higher fees, Tho further bearings of this question may, however, bo reserved 
for discussion in a later Chapter. 

Our third Recommendation is thai scholarship-holders f as such, be not «% 
empfed from payment of the ordinary fees. It has been shown tint in some 
Provinces they are so exempted. Tho effect obviously is that if aided schools 
are to admit scholarship-holders, who arc the best and most promising of 
tho students, they aro compelled to admit them on similar terms, and thus 
to lose the fees which tho scholars would otherwise pay. The loss to the 
scholars might, if necessary, be made up by increasing the value of the scholar- 
ships to an equivalent extent. In Government schools the fees paid hack by 
the scholars would mike good tho excess ; and the only difference to Government 
in a financial point of view is that the scholarship assignment would be 
increased by the trifling amount oE tho fees paid by pupils holding their 
scholarships in non-departmental schools. But it would be easy so to fix tho 
value of the scholarships that even this small loss could bo avoided. At the 
same time it must be admitted that in ono respect tho paj mcnts of fees by 
scholarship-holders is apt to lead to misapprehension. "When the amount paid in 
scholarships is largo and the fec-rates low, as is the caso in the Punjab, a consi- 
derable proportion of tho fees consists merely of deductions from scholarships, 
and a false idea is thus conveyed as to the income end expenditure under both 
heads. 



279. Scholarships in secondary Schools— In many passages of the 

Despatch of 1854, the necessity and advantage of establishing a chain of jcholar- 
sliips "as a connecting link between tho different grades of institutions" 
(paragraph 63) is insisted on. Of indigenous schools it is said {paragraph 46) 
that " the most promising pupils of these schools might be rewarded by scholar- 
" ships [tenable] in places of education of a superior order." Of tho secondary 
schools it is said (paragraph 42) that " their pupils might be encouraged by 
" scholarships being instituted at other institutions which would be tenable as 
" rewards of merit by the best of their number;" and again (paragraph 38) that 
" scholarships sbould bo attached to " the colleges affiliated to the University, 
" to be held by the best students of lower schools." Again, in reference to 
aided schools it is said (paragraph 55) that "the foundation, or assistance in 
" the foundation, of scholarships for candidates from lower schools will also to 
" a proper object for the application of grants-in-aid." And in summing up tr e 
scope and objects of the scholarship system, the Despatch urges (paragraph 63) 
the development of the system in sucb a way " that the best pupils of the 
" inferior schools shall be provided for by means of scbolarships in schools of 
" a higher order, so that superior talent in every class may receive that encourago- 
*• ment and development which it deserves." Tho amount of the scholarships 
was to he "fixed at such a sum as may be considered sufficient for tho main- 
" tenance of their holders at the colleges or schools to which they arc attached, 
" and which may often be at a distance from the homes of the students " The 
scholarship system was therefore one to ^ hich the Court of Directors attached 
tho highest value, but they add (paragraph 63) the important injunction 
" We think it desirable that the system of scholarships should be carried out 
"not only m connexion with those places of education which are under the im- 
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■'mediate superintendence of the State, but in all educational institutions 
" which will now he brought into out general system." 

220. Scholarship Systems in different Provinces.— It thus appears 

that it was intended, first, to establish a continuous chain of scholarships, 
connecting the lowest class of institutions with the highest ; and secondly,' 
to tbwv open scholarships on equal terms to pupils of all schools, whether 
Government or other. Pree competition for scholarships has been found to be 
one of the most effectual means of encouraging and stimulating private 
effort in education. Further, in any general system of scholarships, it is 
plain that they should be more liberally bestowed in those Provinces where 
education is least advanced and where secondary schools are least numerous, so 
that pupils of ability in elementary schools may have the opportunity of 
carrying on their education in schools of a higher class. Without such a 
provision, the most capable students of backward Districts would he unable to 
prosecute their studies with such success as to fit them for the higher professions 
and the public service, wliich as a necessary consequence would then be filled 
by strangers from a distance. Prom the subjoined review it will he seen that 
in only four Provinces have the provisions of the Despatch been earned out 
with anything like completeness. These aie Bengal, Assam, the Central Pro. 
vinces, and JBerar. 

Madras. — In Madras the scholarship scheme contemplated in the Despatch 
has not been brought into effect. In each District in Madras where there is a 
high school but no college, there is one scholarship of Es. 10 a month for a 
matriculated student, to enable him to proceed to a college to read for the Pirst 
Arts examination. There are also six special Huhammadan scholarships. 
Except in Ganjara, there are no Government scholarships that may be held 
by pupils passing from a middle to a high school, nor are there any schohu- 
ships tenable at middlo schools for boys in primary schools. Pree students 
to the extent of five per cent, of the numbers enrolled at any secondary 
school are allowed, but the mere exemption from fee payments eon hardly })e 
said to be a scholarship in the sense of the Despatch of 1S54. The actual 
expenditure in 1881-82 on scholarships in schools for general education was 
only<Bs. 544, of which Its. 301 were fiom Provincial revenues. It is evident 
that, as remarked by the Director of Public Instruction of Madras, the whole 
question of scholarships needs careful revision, in order that pupils in outlymg 
primaiy schools, Government and private, may be enabled to pursue their 
studies in middle schools, and pupils of middle schools in high schools. 

Bombay— In Bombay there are 12 scholarships tenable by primary school 
boys in Government middle schools, and 21 tenable by farmers' sons in the 
agricultural classes of high schools. There are also 235 scholarships awarded 
and tenable in Government high schools, and 60 similarly attached to Govern- 
ment middle schools of the 1st giade. These ordinary scholarships of high 
aad middle schools are intended not so much to connect middle schools with 
liigh schools and high schools with colleges, as to offer incentives to exertion 
to the students of the school in which the scholarships are given and held. 
They however serve to attract scholars from distant places to the Government 
schools. Theiearc 12 University or junior college scholarships gn.en to the 
best of the matriculated students. These scholarships may be hcld at any 
college affiliated to the Bombay University, and are tenableby matriculated 
students of aided as well as of Government lngh schools. There are also 8 
scholaiships open for competition to pupils of three years standing in any 
Government or aided school in Sind, and tenable for four years in any eo lege 
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affiliated to the Bombay University, Aula} schools arc left to provide scholar- 
ships for themselves* Any scholarships that flided school managers may giT{\ 
they pay for from thoir own funds. To selifclavs studying in aided high and 
middle schools no Government scholarships arc open, except the twelve Vnu 
versity scholarships and the eight Slnd scholarsliips. 

Prom the system described it is clear that the policy of the Despatch of 
1854 has not been carried out. Trimary schools aro not fully ami completely 
linked to middle schools by means of scholarships, nor middle schools to high 
schools The chain of scholarships is confined to Government schools. Ihus 
the clever but poor boy who resides in a town or village remote from the site 
of a Government middle or high school must obtain admission to a Govern* 
ment school before he can hope by mcms of the scholarship system to climb 
from a primary school to a college- The Bombay Gorernment maintain, hovr* 
ever, that the intention of the Despatch is practically met by their system of 
free studentships, and still more by the high development of tbeir primary 
schools. They urge that the great mass of poor students in primary schools, 
who m Bengal require scholarships to enable them to proceed to a secondary 
school, do so m order to reach that standard of education which qualifies ior 
thft lower grades of the public sen ice* In Bombay tho bifurcation of the 
course in primary schools enables the Tillage schoolboy to enter the public 
service without leaving the village school. The provision of free studentships 
in primary schools is very hljeral, and a further small provision of them in 
secondary schools, coupled with the few existing scholarships, enables at any 
rate the most promising of the poor scholars who aim higher than the second 
class certificate of tho public service, to proceed to a secondary school- 
There is much force in these arguments. But useful as a system of free stu- 
dentships undoubtedly is, they do not provide the special assistance by which 
the Despatch of 1854 proposed to enable not only poor but clever scholars to 
aiWance to the highest Ui\d of education by means of a system of scholarships 
of substantial value- Neither does it meet the requirement of the Despatch 
that the pupils of schools under private managers should dcri\c full advantage 
from the scholarship system. 

Bengal — In Bonga] the socomjary scholarship system connects upper 
primary with middle schools, middle schools with high schools, and high schools 
with colleges. All scholarships are awarded according to the results of public 
examinations, are open to scholar of all schools, and are tenable in colleges 
and secondary schools, whether departmental, aided, or unaided. Relatively to 
the numher of schools and scholars, they are more liberally given in backward 
than in advanced Districts The proiKions of the Despatch have been very 
fully carried out in Bengal, where the Department has all along maintained 

that no portion of the Go\ eminent assignment for education is more usefully 
spent 

The scholarships awarded in 1881-82 may be thus shown for scliooh abore 
the lower primary standard : 
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Nine thousand rupees are also spent annually from the Kohsin Endowment 
Fund on scholarships for Huhammadans, of which amount Es 1,8721s the cost 
of scholarships tenable in high schools, andEs 1,633 the cost of 8 junior scho- 
larships tenablo m colleges There are several scholarships, endowed from 
private funds, among y, Iuch may he mentioned the Vizianagram scholarships 
offered to boys in middle schools for proficiency m surveying The examinations 
for upper primary and middle scholarships are conducted for each circle by 
the Inspector, Tvho selects as examiners inspecting officers of the Department, 
and teachers of Government and other schools The total fee receipts from 
candidates amount to about Us 5 000, which is supplemented by a grant of 
Es 1,000 from Government, and this amount is divided among the examiners, 
at the rate of about Rs 100 to each The junior scholarships are awarded to 
pupils of high schools according to the place which they tike in the University 
matriculation examination, a certain number being allotted beforehand to 
each division and District 

The Kortli-Western Provinces and Ondh — Forty scholarships, each 

of the ^ alue of Es 3 a month, are given annually on the results of the middle 
class vernacular examination to scholars of Government vernacular or tahsili 
schools They are tenable for four years in English schools Porty scholarships, 
each of the valuo of Es 4, are given to those boys who stand highest in the 
middle school Anglo \ ernacular examination, and are tenable for two years in 
high schools Scholarships aro given to those scholars of high schools who 
stand best at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, pio- 
vidcd they pass in the first division Tho scholarships awarded at matricula- 
tion aro considered to form a part of college expenditure, though given for 
the encouragement of high school education The sum spent on scholarships 
in Government schools, from funds controlled by Government officers and from 
endowments, was Es 34 o 1 2 There was no expenditure from local rates on 
scholarships tenable in aided schools In recommending the institution of 
scholarships from such sources, the Provincial Committee observe " Amongst 
' a progressive people it is felt to bo no less a hardship that a boy of great 
1 natural capacity should he debarred by poverty from prosecuting his studies 
'as far as his bent will tale him, than that a boy of ordinary ability should 
( be debarred from that modicum of instruction which his equals in rank and 
' intellect enjoy In India, where instruction has always been free of cost, tins 
' sentiment is peculiarly strong It will therefore be quite in accordance with 
rational sentiment that provision should be made by Local Boards for scholar 
' ships " 

Punjab — The Provincial Eeport does not state the number of scholarships 
awarded to students of primary and middlo schools respectively It appears 
however, that Es 49256 were spent on scholarships tenable in Government 
secondary schools of both classes Nearly the whole sum was paid from public 
funds, namely, Es 13 181 from Provmcial revenues and Es 33 547 from Local 
and Municipal Punds , only Es 1 650 being derived from endowments In 
the opinion of our Provincial Committee, the District Committees are inclined 
to carry liberality td excess m -their provision of scholarships which though 
partly awarded by merit, are commonly of the nature of subsistence allow ance, 
A considerable portion of the fees realised in Government middle schools are 
merely deductions from scholarships Until after the appointment of tlus Com- 
mission, no scholarships gnmed at the middle school examination were open to 
students m aided high schools We are of opinion that the instructions of 
the Despatch have been as largely exceeded in the case of Government school* 
as they have been neglected in that of aided schools 
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affiliated to tlio Bombay University. Aided schools arc left to provide scholar, 
ships for themselves. Any scholarships that aided school managers may give, 
they pay for from their own funds* To scholars studying in aided high and 
middle schools no Government scholarships arc open, except the twelve Uni- 
versity scholarships and the eight Sind scholarships. 

IVom the system described it is clear that the policy of tho Despatch of 
1854 has not been carried out. Primary schools arc not fully and completely 
linked to middle schools by means of scholarships, nor middle schools to high 
schools, Tho chain of scholarships is confined to Government schools. f lhu3 
the clever but poor boy ubo resides in a town or village remote from the site 
of a Government middle or high school must obtain admission to a Govern- 
ment school before ho can hope by menus of the scholarship system to chnib 
from a primary school to a college. The Bomlny Government maintain, how* 
ever, that the intention of the Despatch is practically met by their system of 
fiec studentships, and still more by the high development or their primary 
schools. They urge that the great mass of poor students in primary schools, 
who in Bengal require scholarships to enable them to proceed to a secondary 
school, do so m order to reach that standard of education which qualifies for 
tho lower grades of tho public service. In Bombay tho bifurcation of the 
course in primary schools enables tho village schoolboy to enter the public 
service without leaving the village school, Tho provision of free studentship* 
m primary schools is very liberal, and a further small provision of them in 
secondary schools, coupled with the few existing scholarships, cniblcs at any 
rate the most promising of the poor scholars who aim higher than the second 
class certificate of tho public service, to proceed to a secondary school. 
There is much force in these arguments* But useful as a system of free stu- 
dentships undoubtedly is, they do not provide the special assistance by which 
the Despatch of 1854 proposed to enable not only poor hut clever scholars to 
advance to the highest kind of education by means of n system of scholarship 
of substantial value. Neither docs it meet the requirement of tho Despatch 
that the pupils of schools under privato managers should derive full advantage 
from the scholarship system, 

Bengal —In Bengal the secondary scholarship system connects upper 

primary with middle schools, middle schools with high schools, and high schools 

with colleges. All scholarships are awarded according to the results of public 

examinations, are open to scholars of all schools, and are tenable in colleges 

and secondary schools, whether departmental, aided, or unaided. Relatively to 

the number of schools and scholars, they arc more liberally given in backward 

than m advanced Districts The pnnMons of the Despatch have been very 

fully carried out in Bengal, where the Department has all along maintained 

that no portion of the Government assignment for education is more usefully 
spent, 

The scholarships awarded in 1 88 1-82 may be thus shown for schools above 
the lower primary standard : 
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Nine thousand rupees are al so fipe nt annually from the Mohsin Endowment 
Fund on scholarships for Muhammad-ms, of « Meh amount Eg. , ,872 is the cost 
of scholarships tenable m high schools, and Rs 1,632 the cost of 8 junior scho. 
larships tenable m colleges. There are several scholarships, endowed from 
private funds, among which may be mentioned the Vizianagram scholarships 
offered to boys m middle schools for proficiency in surveying The examinations 
for upper primary and middle scholarships are conducted for each circle by 
the Inspector, who selects a s examiners inspecting officers of the Department 
and teachers of Government and other schools. The total fee-receipts from 
candidates amount to about Rs. 5,000, which is supplemented by a grant of 
Rs. 1,000 from Government, an d this amount ia divided among the examiners, 
at the rate of about Rs. 100 to each. The junior scholarships are awarded to 
pap^s of high schools according to the place which they tale in the University 
matriculation examination, a certain number being allotted beforehand to 
each Division and District. 

The Kortn-Western Jrovinces and Oua\h>- Forty scholarships, each 

of the value of Rs. 3 a month, are given annually on the results of the middle 
class vernacular examination to scholars of Government vernacular or tahsili 
schools. They are tenable f o r four years in English schools. Eorty scholarships, 
each of the value of Es. 4, are given to those boys who stand highest in the 
middle school Anglo-vernacular examination, and are tenable for two years in 
high schools. Scholarships are given to those scholars of high schools who 
stand best at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, pio- 
vided they pass in the first division. The scholarships awarded at matricula- 
tion are considered to form, a part of college expenditure, though given for 
the encouragement of high school education. The sum spent on scholarships 
in Government schools, from funds controlled by Government officers and from 
endowments, was Rs. 34,01 2, Theresas no expenditure from local rates on 
scholarships tenable in aided schools. In recommending the institution of 
scholarsliips from such sources, the Provincial Committee observe : " Amongst 
' a progressive people it is f^lt to be no less a hardship that a boy of great 
'natural capacity should b§ debarred by poverty from prosecuting his studies 
'as far as bis bent will take him,, than tbat a boy of ordinary ability should 
1 bo debarred from that modicum of instruction which his equals in rank and 
' intellect enjoy. In India, where instruction has always been free of eost, this 

• sentiment is peculiarly strong. It will therefore be quite in accordance with 
5 rational sentiment that provision should be made by Docal Boards for scholar- 

• ships." 

Punjab ,— The Provincial Report does not state the number of scholarships 
awarded to students of primary and middle schools respectively. It appears, 
however, that Rs. 49,256 were spent on scholarships tenable in Government 
secondary schools of both classes. Nearly the whole sum was paid from public 
funds; namely, Rs. 13,181 fr 0 m Provincial revenues and Es. 33,547 from Local 
and Municipal Funds ; only Rs. 1,650 being derived from endowments. In 
the opinion of our Provincial Committee, the District Committees are inclined 
to carry liberality to excess in their provision of scholarships, which, thnugh 
partly awarded by merit, are commonly of the nature of subsistence allowance, 
A considerable portion of the fees realised in Government middle-schools are 
merely deductions from scholarships. Until after the appointment of this Com- 
mission, no scholarships gained at the middle school examination were open to 
students in aided high schools. We are of opinion that the mstruchons of 
the Despatch have been as largely exceeded in the case of Government schools 
as (hey have been neglected ia that of aided schools. 
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Central Provinces .—In tlio Central Provinces, 70 middle scliool scholar- 
ships tenable for two years in high schools arc awarded on the results oE the 
middle school examination, in addition to five scholarships specially attached to 
the Sagar middle school. The scholarships arc open to every boy who has 
studied at any school in the Central Provinces for three years before the ex- 
amination, and who is under 17 years of age; they are tenable for two jears 
at any high scliool, Government or aided- As there arc no high schools except 
at Nagpur and Jabalpur, it is necessary to give scholarships with fair liberality, 
in order to enable poor but clever students of middle schools to continue their 
education at a distance from their homes. The value of the scholarships varies 
from Rs. 5 to Us, 8 a month, according to the class gained by the scholar at the 
middle school examination ; and its amount is less if ho holds his scholarship 
at his own home than if he has to go to a high school at a distance- Scholarships 
varying in value from lis* 9 to ion month, and tenable in any college, Govern- 
ment or aided, are also given to the best candidates at the matriculation exami* 
nation. In 188 1-82, 27 scholarships were thus awarded. This foregoing system 
of scholarships links superior middle schools to high schools and high schools 
to colleges* To unite inferior with superior middle schools there are also 23 
scholarships, tenable for one or two years. 

Assam. — In Attain there aro 12 middle English scholarships each of the 
value of Rs 5 a month and tenable for two years in a high school; and 23 
middle vernacular scholarships, each of the value of Its. 4 and tenable for four 
years in a high school. There is also the Yiziamgram scholarship, of the 
monthly value of Us, 7, given annually to the pupil who passes highest at the 
middle scholarship examination, and tenable for two years in any high school 
where surveying is taught, or in an Engineering College. The middle school 
scholarships connect middle schools with high schools. To connect primary 
with middle schools, there aro also 103 scholarships of the value of Rs 3 a 
month, awarded after examination to pupils of primary schools, and tronVe 
for two years in middle schools. To those high school students who stand 
highest at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta IJnncrsity, 20 scholar- 
ships are annually awarded. The scholarships are of two grades,— eleven of 
Rs. 20 and nine of Rs 15 a month ; and they are tenable for two years at any 
college in Bengal. The higher scholai ships are reserved for the sons of persons 
actually resident or employed in the Brahmaputra valley Districts ; the lower for 
pupils resident in the more advanced Districts of Sjlhct and Cicliar, Four 
of these scholarships are specially reserved for poor and deserving students. 

Other Provinces*— A sum of IU, 25 a month is given in scholarships 
to deserving students of the single high and middle school in Coorg. In the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts, there is a liberal provision of scholarships, 
tenable in upper primary schools, in middle schools, or in the high or middle 
departments of the two high schools. Each is of the value of *Rs. 5 or 6 a 
month. Nine scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 a month aie given to tho^e 
hoys who stand highest at the matriculation examination of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, and are tenable at any college affiliated to that University. All 
scholarships are open to students of private as well as of Government schools ; 
hut no scholarslup is awaided to a student in a school situated in the town in 
which he resides. 

281. Recommendations as to Scholarships -Our Recommendations 

ZtlS* 7 ,7 b , C ^ understood * connection with what has preceded, 
and need no f urtW elucidation in detail. They stand as follows — 

, (aj lhat m uU Piotiaeea the system of sclwtanhys be so arranged «<rf. 
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«* suggested vi the Despatch of 1854, may form connecting 
links bettceen the different grades of institutions , 

(bj Thai scholarships payable from public funds, including educational 
endowment* not attached to a particular institution, be awarded 
after public competition without restriction, except tn special 
cases, to students from any particular class of schools , 

(c) That scholarships gained tn open competition he (enable, under 

proper safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship 
holder, at any approved tmlitution for general or special xnstntc 
tton , 

(d) That the attention of the Government of Dotnbay be minted to the 

fad that, xchite the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation 
of both free and stipendiary scholarships tenaVe in Government 
and private schools alike, almost exclusive stress is now laid tn 
that Presidency upon free studentships, and that stipendiary 
scholarships are confined to students of Government schools, 

(e) That the Government of Madras be invited (0 consider the necessity 

of revising the system of scholarships tn secondary schools tn that 
Presidency, with a view to bringing it into harmony with the pro 
visions of the Despatch of 1854 

282. EecommenclatHms as to Examinations —Connected with the 

subject of scholarships is tliat of departmental examinations It being under 
stood that scholarships will in future he thrown open to candidates from all 
clashes of schools, Government or private, it becomes a matter of importance 
to secure the co operation of mamgers of aided and unuded schools in the 
conduct of these examinations No imputation of unfairness, it should be 
clearly understood, has been made or suggested agamst the officers of the 
Department in the treitment of scholars from non Government schools as 
regards those examinations , but the proposal that ^we have to submit on this 
point may be supported on two grounds In the first place, it is desirable to 
enlarge the area from which competent examiners may be ^elected , and in the 
second place, we hare little doubt that managers of non Government schools 
would see, in the desire of the Department to secure their co operation, an 
intention on its part to treat them as friends and allies, to take them into council, 
and to profit by the suggestions of their experience We therefore recommend 
that tn the conduct of alt departmental examinations, managers and teachers 
of the various non Government schools be associated as far as possible mth the 
officers of the Department Again, nothing m this connection is more important 
than the adoption of any means that are calculated to secure the impartiality and 
thoroughness of examinations for scholarships or certificates Such examinations 
involve heavy additional duties, which are imposed not upon all officers as part 
of the ordinary routine of work, but upon men selected on account of their special 
competence Those duties, we are strongly of opinion, should be remunerated, 
and men who are thought fit for the work of an examiner should not be 
compelled to undertake that dutr, from which inferior men are exempt, without 
the satisfaction of feeling that their services arc appreciated and rewarded 
An cxammcrship should he regarded as a coveted distinction, not as a duty to 
bo slurked or inefficiently discharged in the hope of escaping it in future. 
The source from winch, examiners may he paid, either chiefly or wholly, 
mil be found m the fees to be levied from candidates, and we are of opinion 
tlmt it will often be desirable to supplement that provision by a moderate 
Government grant, as is done with great advantage even in Bengal where the 
fee-receipts arc large TVe therefore recommend that tn order to secure the 
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efmencj of departmental examinations, examiners, whether officials or non 
officials, be remunerated from the fees tented f?om candidates, increased token 
necessary by a grant from Government 

283 Recapitulation of Recommendations —In all our discussions on the 

subject of secondary education, and m the Recommendations winch we make 
with regard to it, we have been governed by the conviction that, while the 
strenuous efforts oE the State should be directed m a still larger measure 
than heretofore to the improvement and extension of the elementary education 
of the masses it is no less essential to the welfare of the community that 
provision should be made for the maintenance and development of colleges and 
schools of the higher class At the same time we have indicated a distinction 
in the claims which primary and secondary education respectively have upon the 
support of the State, m the Recommendation which follows that ti be dis 
tincily laid down that the relation of the State to secondary is different from 
its relation to primary edndation, tn that the means of primary education maj 
be provided without regard to the existence of local co operation, while it is 
ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary education only where 
adequate local co operation is forthcoming , and that therefore, tn all ordinary 
cases, secondary schools for instruction tn English should hereafter be estab 
linked by the State preferably on the footing of the system of grants tn aid 
The principle herein declared is consistent with the establishment by Govern 
ment, m exceptional cases, of secondary schools in places where they may he 
required in the interests of the people, and where the people themselves may 
not be advanced or wealthy enough to establish such schools for themselves 
with a grant m aid 

Our Recommendations stand as follows — 

(1) That in the upper classes of high schools there be two divisions — 
one leading to the Entrance examination of the Universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non 
literary pursuits » 

(2) That when the proposed bifurcation in secondary schools is carried out 
the certificate of havmg passed by the final standard, or if necessary by any 
lower standard of either of the proposed alternative courses* be accepted as a 
sufficient general test of fitness for the public service, 

(3) That high and middle schools be united in the returns under the single 
term * f secondary schools and that the classification of students in secondary 
schools be provided for in a separate lable showing the stage of instruction 
whether primary, middle, or upper, of pupils in all schools of pnmarv and 
secondary education , 

(4) That a small annual grant be made for the formation and mamte 
nance of libraries m all high schools , 

(5) That the Grant in aid Code of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school managers m the renewal, and if necessary the increase 
of their furniture and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals , 

(6) That an examination in the principles and practice of teaching be 
instituted, success in which should hereafter be a condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school Government or aided, 

(7) That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Normal 
school m the principles and practice of teaching he required to undergo a 
shorter course of training than others , 

(8) That the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools 
considered m making appointments to posts m the service of Government, 

S b hT* 3 ^ CCrtl&ed bj 1116 :Educatlon Department the 25 years* 
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(9} That the Director 0 £ Public Instruction, in station with the 
managers of schools receiving aid from Government, determine the scale of 

; 8 Fr ° POf ti0Q ° f PUPUS t0 bB ****** f »>* W™* 

(10) That in order to encourage the establishment of aided schools the 
managers be not required to charge fees as high as those of a neighbouring 
Government school of the same class ; ° 

(i i) That scholarship-holders, as such, be not exempted from payment of 
the ordinary fees ; 

(12) That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so arranged that 
as suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connecting links between 
the different grades of institutions ; 

(13) That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational 
endowments not attached to a particular institution, be awarded after public 
competition without restriction, except in special cases, to students from any 
particular class of schools; 

(14) That scholarships gained in open competition he tenable, under proper 
safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship-holder, at any approved 
institution for general or special instruction ; 

(15) That the attention of the Government of Bombay bo invited to the 
fact that, while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation of both free 
and stipendiary scholarships tenable in Government and private schools alike, 
almost exclusive stress is now laid in that Presidency upon free student- 
ships, and that stipendiary scholarships are confined to students of Government 
schools ; 

(16) That the Government of Itadras be invited to consider the necessity 
of revising the system of scholarships in secondary schools in that Presidency, 
■with a view to bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatch 
of 1854; 

(17) That in the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers 
and teaebers of the various non-Government schools be associated, as far as 
possible, with the officers of the Department ; 

(18) That in order to secure the efficiency of departmental examinations, 
examiners, whether officials or non-officials, be remunerated from the fees levied 
from candidates, increased when necessary by a grant from Government ; 

( 19) That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct, and tlie cliaracter of pupils, be re-affirmed; 

(20) That continuous instruction in school without a break do not extend, 
as a rule, beyond three hours j 

(21) That in the Punjab the course in Persian of high schools do not 
extend beyond the standard of the Entrance examination ; 

(22) That promotions from class to class be left entirely to the discretion 
of the school authorities; 

(23) That it ho distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to 
secondary is different from its relation to primary education, in that the means 
of primary education may be provided without regard to the existence of local 
co-operation, while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of second- 
ary education only where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; and that 
therefore, in all ordinary cases secondary schools for instruction m English be 
hereafter established by the State preferably on the footing of the system of 
grants-in-aid. 
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284 Review of the Growth of Collegiate Education —In re™™* 

the growth of collegiate education m India, it will be convenient to treat separ 
ately the two periods hefore and after the establishment in 1857 of the Uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Por, though the present scheme 
of collegiate education had even at an earlier period been worked out in its 
more important principles, it was affiliation to the University that definitely 
fixed the aims and shaped the course of collegiate study Lord William 
BentmeVs Resolution had, indeed, long before determined the character of 
the colleges But it wis not at once possible entirely to abandon the old 
oriental methods for others so strange to a people so conservative Nor did 
a number of colleges unconnected with each other constitute a system of col- 
legiate education There needed some central body to 'generalise the instnic 
tion, md to stamp with its recognition the acquirements of those who should 
submit themselves to its examinations By the Universities projected in the 
Despatch of 1854 these wants were met, and since their foundation the colleges 
have been able to look upon themselves as component parts of an organised 
system # 

285 The earlier Colleges and their Objects —The earliest Indian 

colleges, of whatever foundation, were designed for the cultivation of the classical 
learning of the Hindus and Musalmans, more especially in so far as that learning 
bore upon their religion, laws> and customs Such were the Madrasa at Cal 
cutta, the Sanskrit colleges at Calcutta and Benares, the Arabic and Persian 
colleges at Surat and Delhi This preference, however, for the study of orients 
classics was one which quickly gave way to an appreciation of the larger 
benefits to be derived from a knowledge of the English language and of West- 
ern modes of thought Thus, twenty years before Lord William BentincVs 
Resolution decided the controversy between the Anglicists and the Orientalists* 
the Hindus of Calcutta had founded a college " for the education in English 
" of the children of superior castes," and when, m 1824, the Committee of 
Public Instruction decided upon establishing the Calcutta Sanskrit College, it 
was " against the expressed wishes of a body of native memorialists, with Eaja 
"Rani Mohun Boy at their head, who prayed that the college might be for 
" English and not Sanskrit learning " 

286. Bengal Proper— In Bengal Proper, the colleges established previous 
to 1 857 were fourteen in number Of these the earliest was the Calcutta Madrasa 
founded by Warren Hastings in 1 782, and for some years maintained at his 
expense The original course of study included not only Arabic and Persian 
literature, but iluhammadan theology m all its branches, and was designed " to 
" qualify the Muhammadans of Bengal for the public service, chiefly m the Courts 
" of J ustice, and to enable them to compete, on more equal terms with the Hm 
u dus, for employment under Government " At the outset the annual cost of the 
college was between Rs 7 000 and Rs 8 000 , m 1 785 lands estimated at 
Us 29,142 annually were assigned to it, in 1819 its expenditure iras fixed by 
Government at Rs 30000, provided by the public treasmy Benevolent 
is were the intentions of the founder, and notwithstanding the modifications oE 
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" institution was conversion, and to this end instruction m ihe tenets of 
" Christianity was to be combined with Sanskrit and Arabic literature, so as to 
" give the student a thorough knowledge of the doctrines he T*as to teach, as 
»^pll as of those he was to oppose* 1 "In 1821 it received a munificent 
" donation from the King of Denmark, consisting of certain premises to the 
f< north west of the college, and this act of liberality was followed m 1828 by 
» the grant of a royal charter, giving perpetuity to the institution and its 
''endowments At the cession of Serampur to the East India Company, 
u this charter was confirmed at the especial request of the Danish sovereign 
"The ground on which the college stands t\ as purchased chiefly by subscript 
" tiou, the entire expense of the buildings* amounting to about £15,000* was 
" met out of the pnvitc funds of the Serampur Missionaries, who were the 
"first promoters of the undertaking** In 1830, Dr Duff, who for so many 
years laboured in the cause of education in India, founded the General Assem- 
bly's Institution of tho Church of Scotland with the object " of imparting the 
*' highest forms of knowledge, including sound Christian instruction, through 
c * the medium of the English hnguage Valuable help m the way of procuring 
,( pupils was given at the commencement by the famous Rajah Ram Jlotiim 
** Roy and shortly afterwards " the Governor General declared puhbely that 
" the college had produced ' unparalleled results * " The division in the Scottish 
Church in 1843 led to the establishment of the Tree Church Institution, sup- 
ported by the Tree Church of Scotlind, while the General Assembly's Insti 
tution, temporarily closed m 1844, was reopened in 1846 lhe two institutions 
have continued to flourish up to the present dite, and ire among the most import 
ant of the colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University The four last-mentioned 
colleges, whatever else the difference of their constitution, had tins much 111 
common that they hoth aimed at imparting " useful learning Against none 
of them could it be charged that their promoters bound themselves " to teach 
*' a great deal of what was frivolous, not a httle of what was purely mischief- 
" DTO, xnii\ a tct&^Act raiteed m which utility wis in nny way wn- 

( *cerned "* In the Calcutta Sanskrit College, which the Committee of Public 
Instruction, established in 1824, the case was different There, as in the 
Benares Sanskrit College the only science taught was science in accordance with 
the fairy tales of Hindu imagination But to such teaching, provided it 
was accompanied by the study of Sanskrit literature, the Committee had 
no ohjection Themselves accomplished ouentil scholars, they heheved that no 
better education could he given to the natives of India than one which 
familiarised the student with the literary treasures which Ins forefathers 
had heaped up Such learning might conduce nothing to practical success 
in life It might not promote good citizenship It was certain to stereo- 
type error Yet, m the eyes of the Committee, "the still vigorous pie 
"judices" "of hoth Muhammidans and Hindus" rendered it necessary 
for the present to adhere to that order of things which was so eloquently 
denounced in the Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated February iSth, 
1824 It was to no purpose that Ram Mohun Roy, the ablest representative 
of the more advanced members of the Hindu community, expressed "deep 
" disappointment on the part of himself and his countrymen at the resolution 
"of Government to establish a new Sanskrit college instead of a seminaiy 
■* designed to impart instruction in the Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy of 
" Europe " His letter of protest was treated as scarcely deserving notice, 
and *■ it took twelve years of controversy, the advocacy of Macaulay, and the 
w decisxve action of a new Governor General, before the Committee could, as 
a body, acquiesce in the policy urged by him "t That the Sanskrit College 

» Despatch bf Court of Doctors iSth February 1824 
T Uowell e Note on Educat on previous to 18^4 
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for the first year being Ks. 14*000,— a sum which in the following year was 
increased to Us, 20,000. Tor the first thirty years of its existence, the college 
was little tetter than a failure. Under its original management it quickly 
fell into every land of irregularity and disorder, and the first Superintendent, 
being charged with embezzlement of funds, was dismissed in 1 799. Has succcs- 
sor, another Pandit, if more honest, was scarcely more capable. In 1820, 
therefore, an English officer, Captain Tell, was appointed Superintendent. 
Certain reforms were introduced, and some progress was made, more especially 
by the addition of an English Department in 1 830, But the real reformers of 
the college were Mr, JohnMuir, appointed Principal in 1844, and his successor, 
Dr. Ballantyne, whose labours continued till i860. At the outset, the iostruc* 
tion given was confined to the Sanskrit language and literature ; Hindus only 
were admitted, and all the pupils were stipendiaries. The addition of the 
English Department quickly altered the character of the institution. The 
purely Sanskrit classes dwindled in numbers as the study of English became 
more and more popular; non-stipendiary students sought admission, and 
in 1832 formed about half the attendance A year or two later stipends 
were abolished, and fees began to he levied. The natural consequence was 
a fall in the numbers. This depression, however, did not last long. Before 1854 
the muster roll was nearly as high as it had ever been, strict discipline had 
taken the place of the early laxity, the English Department had classes 
scarcely inferior to those now reading for the B- A. degree, and the study of 
Sanskrit was as thorough and as scientific as it had once been antiquated and 
uncritical. The changing conditions of society had of course acted powerfully 
upon the college, hut it was chiefly to Dr, Ballantyne's energy, skill, and learn- 
ing that Benares owed the quickening of her intellectual life "Whether because 
of the scanty measure of success which attended the experiment at Benares, 
or because of the unsettled state of the country, we meet with no extension of 
collegiate education in the North-Western Provinces till the years 1823-25* 
The colleges then founded at Agra and Delhi differed in some important respects 
from the older institution. In the first place, admission was unrestricted. In 
the second, the course of studies was of a more practical character. Though the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian languages formed part of the course, these 
subjects were secondary in importance to the vernaculars, through which 
Science, Philosophy, and Mathematics were taught. An English Department 
was early formed in each of the colleges, and the ebb of pupils from the Oriental 
Department quickly indicated the value placed upon the acquisition of European 
knowledge, A partial and temporary airest o£ the growth of both colleges 
followed, as at Benares, upon the abolition of stipends and the exaction of fees. 
At Delhi, indeed, the former measure was so "severely felt that for a time the 
Local Committee found it advisable to revert to the old system, The General 
Committee, however, though making certain concessions, pronounced firmly 
against stipends, and their wisdom justified itself ; for, if the oriental classes 
never again reached their former numbers, the more modern education was 
fast becoming recognised as a necessity, and beforp 1857 Delhi and Agra boasted 
of colleges which in point of management, discipline, and the attainments of 
their scholars, fell but little behind the most successful institutions of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. It should he mentioned that both colleges, though 
nominally supported by Government, owed a great deal to private liberality- 
Thus to the maintenance of the Agra College there was appropriated "a fund 
tc amounting to about a lakh and a half of rupees, consisting of collections from 
^ a Ses formerly held by Gungadhar Pandit, the receipts from which, together 
" with the annual collections, would exceed Us, 20,000 per annum." Scarcely 
less munificent was the bequest of " the Nawab Itimad-ud-daulat, Prime 
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Minister to the Kingof Oudh, whom endowed the Delhi College, with tho 
sum of Us. 1,70,000. To the colleges already mentioned has to bo added 
that at Bareli, which in 1 850 arose out o£ tho high school founded in 1 S36. 

288. Madras. — Collegiate education in the Madras Presidency needs hut 
a comparatively brief account : for while Bengal and Bombay started with 
the attempt to cultivate the classical languages of the Ihst, and to educate 
their students in the theological and legal lore of tho faith to which they 
belonged, in Madras it was recognised from the first that tho only sound basis 
for the higher education lay in a training according to Europcau method*. O110 
reason of this difference is to be found in the date at w Inch that higher edu- 
cation was set on foot. Of tho institutions in Madras ^hich previous to 1857 
had a claim to be called colleges, * none date further back than 1837; none, 
that is, came into existence till the controversy between tho Anglicists and tho 
Orientalists had been fine ly decided. Another reason was that tho old religious 
literature had less hold on the affections of tho people, and tint tho importance 
oE conciliating religious feeling had not impressed itself so strongly upon tho 
Madras Government. Tho colleges, therefore, from their first beginning wcro 
in character much what they now are, though in efficiency and completeness 
oreat strides have since been made. To a Missionary body belongs tho honour 
It havin- founded the first institution of tho kind, tho General Assembly's 
Institution, as its earlier title was, the Madras Christian College asit is now 
called Here alone, for several years, could a native of Southern India obtain 
a liberal education. The Presidency College which camo into owtoaec > as a 
avh School in 184., and in a few years was practically a college dul no 
^ethehighert^ 

— ^ af tcr tuo c9tabli9lmcnt 

of the Madras University. 

289. Bombay.-ln the Bombay as in 

collegiate education was ^^^^^^ of the study of Sans- 
Poona in 1821, being designed f"™**^., ^ c0 H cgc opened n i th 
« Wt and of ancient Hindu li craturc ^ ° so / S o smalt, 

nearly a hundred ^^^^ot^ete bad til hut deter- 
however, was its success that in '« 2 3 ft savcd i, y t ho protest 

mined to cut short its existence ftom tins u ^ ^ 
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of Mountstnart Bphinstono, Bralimang , it would bo ea«y to 

become an established place of reso t or ^ nisation a , wU maU llio 

introduce such gradual improvements in ^ ^ pledge and for tho 

institution a powerful instrument or tn ^ ^ ^ con , {UuUon of Ulfl 
encouragement of the learning 01 11* 
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college was remodelled, and irom 1 j/^ ^ Certain branchm of Hindu 

Superintendent, steady progress ^ Ternacu j ar an d of English was Intro- 
learning were dropped, tho stuay ^ ^ About tho nnw tUm* iha 
duced, and the college was opened to all 
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medical class, which had been tUe morc useful porllonfl of Uif Him-krlt 

works were studied in conjuncti ^ rf ; nstrtlctioil , j fl ,g 5 ,, 53 ( Jio 
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separate English and Normal { ^ t i ilM VM \M th* fwMUm ui 

with the Sanskrit and Vernacular wortios i n ,857 a ,A fl ffi||„f,,l 

the present Arts College, wn J g6o ^ presidency, or J3/.M: *f*v% Collar, 
to the Bombay ^ niversltyl ^ m 1S27 fort uc found/it fo'i u1 "otf, ur more 
had its origin in a fund raisea - Elphinslom* ynfwatVtfn, ft rid to U 
« professorships (to be denominate ^ 
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"held by gentlemen from Great Britain tmfclthc happy period arrive, whea 
(€ natives shall be perfectly competent to hold them) '** Tho control of tlie*e 
professorships was to be vested m tho hands of tho ** Bombay Native Education 
** Society for teaching the English language, and tho arts, sciences, and htera 
" turc of Europe ff The subscriptions, with accumulations, ultimately reached 
the sum of lis 443,901, and the Court of Directors, glad to give effect to a 
desire which had expressed itself in so practical a manner, authorised thefounda 
tion of the Elplunstone College " Mr Elphinstono was empowered to select 
"the first professors, and in 1834 the Bombay Government undertook the 
" general superintendence of the college, and to defray all expenditure in excels 
f< of the income derived from the fees and endowment funds Tho amount of 
" tins subsidy was Rs 22*000 per annum v and it was continued at this rate 
"down to the year 1864 The immediate control of the college was vested 
* ( in a council of nine trustees. Suitable professors were selected Dr 
" Harkness arrived from England in 1835, and at the beginning of the follow 
ing year, with Mr Bal Gangadlnr Shastn as Assistant Professor, the first 
u lectures were delivered in English literature and modern science In its fir&t 
u year the college was endowed with twelve scholarships, founded in honour 
■ of Sir Edward TVest, a Conner Chief Justice of Bombay Notwithstanding 
(( these endowments and the eclat of its foundation, the Elplunstone College 
<( did not prosper It wis not placed under the management of the Native 
" Education Society, and thus the college and the Society's central English 
' schools, winch were its mam feeders, necessarily exhibited the usual results 

* of divided counsel and dual management Government resolved, therefore, 
f * to unite the two classes of institutions, and m April 1840 the school and 
" college classes were united into one institution, called the Elplunstone Insti 
" tution, and pliced under a Board of Education, which consisted of three 

* members appointed by Government and three by the Native Education 
f< Society as its final act The English classes of tho institution after the 
" amalgamation contained 681 pupils, of whom 341 paid a fee of one rupee 
" monthly "t I* 1 1844 a class was added for instruction in Surveying and Cml 
Engineermg under a Professor specially engaged by the Court of Directors, 
-md two years later a Professor of Botany and Chemistry wis added to the 
staff The Poona and Elphmstone Colleges, though differing m their original 
object, had thus, before 1S57, become colleges of the purely modem type The 
Surat Arabic College, on the other hand, mamtained throughout its onginal 
constitution Pounded in i8og bylluhammadans of the Borah cLiss, it had by 
1824 acquired considerable repute and was attended by 125 students, many 
of whom came from distant parts of the country and were boarded on the 
college premises The annual expenditure at this date is stated to have been 
Rs 32,000 Thirty years later it was still m a flourishing condition, but 
"secular studies never forming more than a nominal part of the college 
" curriculum, the institution was never considered to be entitled to any aid 
"from Government/'t and recently, for various reasons, it has fallen into com- 
plete decay 

290, Collegiate Edncatuni fcoml8&7 to 1862.— Collegiate ci^to^ 

the pre University p-riod was so various in its types, and so changing in its 
character, that it has been necessary to illustrate it by reference at some 
length to individual colleges From the foundation of the Universities it 
became more nearly uniform , and in tracing its history from 1857 to the present 
date, wc may confine ourselves pretty closely to statistics The one great feature 

• Record of a Iteet eg held in Bmulay m A^nst 1827 
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that marks the quarter of a century with which we are now dealin- is the 
large increase in the number of non-Government colleges. Of these the Mis. 
sionary bodies, of whatever denomination, have been the chief founders But 
there is also a goodly proportion of highly successful colleges which owe 
their existence to the enterprise of native societies or to the liberahty of native 
Princes and Chiefs. 

291. Madras.— In Madras, between 1854 and 1871, there were five Gov- 
ernment colleges with an attendance at the latter date of 288 students. Tho 
non-Government colleges were seven with 151 students. Two of the Gov- 
eminent colleges and the TVee Church Mission Institution taught up to the 
B.A. standard. Between 1872 and 1881 there were ten Government and four- 
teen non-Government colleges, of which latter twelve received grants-in-aid 
The number of students in the twenty-four colleges had risen from 439 in 1872 
to 1,521 in 1881 ; and during the ten years, 1,624 candidates had passed the 
}?. A , 726 the B A., and 1 7 the M.A. examinations of the Madras University, 

392. Bombay. — In Bombay at the incorporation of the University two 
colleges only, both maintained by Government, were affiliated. A year later 
their number was increased by the addition of the 3?ree General Assembly's 
Institution, and in 1869 St. Xavier's College came on to the list. In the 
four years from 1861 to 1864 the average of students, who each year passed 
the F.A., B.A., and M.A. examinations was respectively 14, 7, and 1. The 
corresponding averages for the years 1865 to 1870 were 31, 15, 4, and for tho 
years 1871 to 1 881, 63, 30, 3. At the latter date the colleges wore sis* in 
number, of which two were maintained by Missionary bodies Tour of these 
colleges were of the first grade, two of the second. 

293. Bengal. — As might be expected, the greater wealth of the pro- 
vince and its earlier commercial intercourse with England have combined to 
male Bengal ioiemost in the number of its students. Omitting- institu- 
tions for professional or special training, Bengal had in 1854-55 six Gov- 
ernment colleges with 192 students, and eight non-Government colleges, the 
number of whose students is not stated. * Eight years later there were fifteen 
colleges, of which the seven maintained by Government had in them 579 
students. Trom 1862-63 to 1570-71, the number of Government colleges 
increased from seven to eleven, five non-Government colleges received grants- 
in-aid, and there were three unaided colleges. At the end of the next decade 
tho Government colleges were twelve in number with 1,26b students ; while 
the five aided and three unaided colleges had together almost precisely the 
same total. OE the Government colleges seven were of the first grade, and five, 
including? the college classes of tho Bethune Tcmale School, of the second. 

294. Uorth-Western Provinces and Oudh.— By the trmsfer of the 

Delhi District to the Punjab at the close of tho Mutiny, the North-TVestern 
Provinces lost one of their most successful colleges. The remaining tlirce 
continued to prosper, and between 1862 and 1871 they passed 96 candidates at 
the P.A., 56 at tho B.A., and 5 at the M.A. examinations of the Calcutta 
University Besides the Goi eminent colleges there were also in tho North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh *ho aided colleges, from which during the same 
period 24 candidates had been successful at the T.A. examination and 3 
at the B.A. Between 1872 and tSSi, the Government and arfed colleges 

• Ewludmi; th* Grant Moli«il Col!^ ui tie College of Su«« .t IW>*>tl a! «luh rnfutmUUfe 
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varied from 6 to 10; in the first of these years there were 9, in the last 8.* 
The total number of students at the end of the period was 339 * and during 
the ten years the successful candidates at the University examinations were 
in the E.A. 365, in the B.A- 130- ia tho M.A. 34- Kid Muir College, 
Allahabad, which began working in 1872, had its origin in a desire to central, 
ise the higher education, English and Oriental. It was expected that the new 
college would " gradually draw to itself all the young men of the" (North- 
Western) " Provinces who may wish to obtain tho Calcutta University degrees 
f ' of B, A, or M, A., and especially such as read for Honours " . . , • It should 
" also become a centre of education in another aspect, as the focus of an im- 
proved system of vernacular education. It is intended to affiliate with the 
" Allahabad College all vernacular schools in the Provinces by means of annual 
(t examinations, and to transfer pupils thus selected for advanced instruction in 
"science through the medium of the vernacular, and in oriental classics, with a 
" view to the conferment of appropriate titles or Orders of Merit, suited to the 
" usages of the country,*'t To provide funds for tho staff required for such 
an institution, it was found necessary to reduce the number of European Pro- 
fessors in the three other colleges at Agra, Bareli* and Benares, Thus weakened, 
these colleges fell off in efficiency ; while the declaration that no scholarships 
would be given in them to students reading for any examination higher than 
that for the B A degree, the feeling that tho central college was the object of 
especial favour, the fact that its staff of Professors was more numerous than 
that of the other colleges and so afforded greater option in the course of studies, 
the richer endowment of local scholarships, and the belief that Government 
would before long withdraw from the support of any but this one college, com- 
bined to impoverish and depreciate the less favoured colleges, one of which, 
that at Bareli, had to be closed in 1876. If, then, the Muir College has partially 
succeeded m one of its two objects, that of drawing to itself the more promis* 
ing students of the Province, its success has not been without drawbacks, 
and we cannot be surprised that dissatisfaction should be felt in many quarters 
at such an outlay, while the various claims upon the State purse for help 
towards other kinds of education still remain unsatisfied. The only logical 
sequel, as it appears to us, of the policy adopted in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces m founding, under the circumstances described, a new college at 
Allahabad, was to close the other colleges as soon as it camo into working 
order. To allow then* continuance in impaired strength and with a prospect 
of eventual disestablishment, was to ensure their gradual decay. 

295. Punjab — The Delhi College, which had been closed after the Mutiny, 
was revived by the Punjab Government in 1864, when a second college was 
established at Lahore ; an aided college was also maintained at the former place 
by the American Mission from 1865 to 1868 In 1877 the college classes 
at Delhi were closed in order that the staff of the Government College at Lahore 
might he strengthened without an increase of expenditure. Previous to their 
abolition the Delhi College had passed 61 candidates at the F.A , 18 at the B.A., 
and 4 at the M.A. examinations : the average number of students on the rolls 
m its last year was 37. During the 1 8 years of its existence, the Lahore College 
has passed 84 candidates at the P,A examination, 25 at the B,A , and 7 at the 
M.A. Its students in 18S2 numbered 103, Reference to the constitution of 
the Punjab Oriental College has already been made, and a fuller description 
will be found later on Shortly after the abolition of the Delhi College an 
effort was made to resuscitate it on the basis of an aided college. Some*sixty 

* including Oriental Departments 
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thousand rupees ^ere promised, but the Lieutenant-Governor considered this 
siimqute insufficient and iris, moreover, unwilling to recognise annual sub- 
scriptions as a stable source of income. Under these circumstances, the Cam- 
bridge Mission, trhich was preparing to fonn a college class for students connected 
with the Mission, offered to establish an aided college for the benefit of the 
public at large This offer was accepted by Government, and a grant-in-aid 
of Rs, 5,400, together with a special grant of Us. 2,000 for scientiac apparatus, 
was sanctioned for tho first year* 

296- Central Provinces —In the Central Provinces there is only one Gov- 
ernment college, which is situated at Jabalpur, and which, though affiliated up 
to the B*A, standard, has not as yet sent up candidates for that examination. 
Students, therefore, wishing to proceed to the BA or M.A. degree ha\e 
hitherto joined one or other of the colleges in the North-Western Provinces, 
But so satisfactory has been the progress of tho college siace in 1870-71 it 
began to compete for Unirasity distinctions, that in our Recommendations we 
have invited the attention of the Local Government to the subject of sanction- 
ing a staff adequate to the full University course. During the past year 
several well-attended meetings were held in various parts of the Province 
with tho object of securing the establishment of at least one first grade 
college, and it is hoped that the liberality of the wealthier c]asse3 will second 
in a substantial manner such measures as may be taken by the Government 
to meet their wishes. An aided college has also been estnblishcd in the current 
year hy the Mission of the Free Church of Scotland at Nagpun 

297. Ajjair.-*-The high school at Ajtnir was in 1 868 raised Jo the status 
of a college, which since that time has sent up candidates to the P.A. exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University, and also, of late years, to the High Pro- 
ficiency examination of the Punjab University. 

398. Colleges needing special Notice— Of the colleges established 

between 1857 and 1882, there are three whose origin and character seem to need 
some special notice. These are the Canning College at Lucknow, the Oriental 
College at Lahore, and the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarli. 

299. The Canning College, Luclaiow.— First of these in order of time 

comes the Lucknow College founded in 1864 hy the talukdars of Oudh in 
grateful memory of the generous treatment tliey receded fiom Lord Canning 
at the close of the Mutiny. In order to ensure the permanence of the institu- 
tion the talukdars hound themselves and their heirs, hy a special deed, to allow 
the half per cent, cess on the land revenue to be levied by Government for the 
heneht of the college. Originally the amount derived from this source was 
Its. 25,000 a year, and an annual grant of the same value was then made by 
the Government of India, and has been continued up to the present dite. Since 
the revision of settlements, the average income from the talukdars endowmen 
has for the last five years been lis. 40**- Itt addition to the endowment and 
the grant-in-aid, the receipts from fees average lis 5,000 a year. The collie, 
which is managed hy a Committee of six Government officers and an equal 
number of talukdars, has two departments, the English and the Oriental. In 
the former it is affiliated to the Capita University, at v> hose examinations it 
has since 1860 parsed 116 candidates for the T.A., 45 *° r the B ' A - a ? d 9 
0 'the M.A on its Oriental side, in which the studies are exclusively 
Arabic, San bit, and Persian, has been privily tested by the exanunafcons 
of th ^ pSuniversity College, and here again its success has been consi- 
der^ in ^ ev^ryEg' connoted with the eoliege, and if. onenta! branch 
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more especially, the talukdars take the deepest interest Looking on the m 
stitution is one founded by themselves, tliey ire not unnaturally jealous of 
Government interference, but they welcome improvements, provided they 
themselves are associated with the agency for carrying them out 

300. The Oriental College at Lahore — Tnc Oriental College at Lahore 

is one of the most important constituents of the Punjab University College 
Originally a school, it was m 1870 raised to its present status and now consists 
of the following chases two Sanskrit classes, two Arabic, two Persian, faro 
Punjabi , four for Pioficiency * and High Proficiency * in Arts in Urdu an 1 
Hindi, and one for Honours in Arts m Urdu Since 1871-72, 21 candidates 
have passed the Proficiency, 2 the High Proficiency, and 1 the Honour ex- 
amination m Sanskrit^ 27 have passed the "Middle and 10 the Higher cxamin 
ation, m Arabic, 31 the Middle and 15 the Higher, in Persian, 69 the Middle 
and 26 the Highex , in Punjabi, 4 the Middle At tho end of the year iSSi 82, 
the number on the rolls wag 122, of whom 43 were Hindus, 71 Musalmans, and 
8 Sikhs Persian was studied by 25, Arabic by 37, Sanskrit by 19, and 
Gurmukhi, or Sikh literature, by 10 Students in the College Department have 
passed the Entrance or some other University examination or are studying for 
one of the higher examinations of the University, but otherwise there is no 
strict line of separation between the college and school Tor the Urdu and 
Hindi classes translations from European works have been published in such 
subjects as arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, trigonometry, the elements of statics, 
history (ancient and modern), geography, psychology, political economy, 
chemistry, physics, descnptive astronomy, hydrostatics, dynamics, logic (de 
ductive and inductive), &c Whether these translations are adequate to the 
purpose is a matter of controveisy on which no opinion can here be given, 
since the dispute has not yet been referred to any competent tribunal for ad- 
judication The essential point in which this college differs from other oriental 
colleges is, that while it cultivates the oriental classical languages, it also 
claims to impart the higher branches of European knowledge and science 
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301 The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh —The 

circumstances that gave rise to the foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo 
Oriental College at Ahgarh are thus described in a lcttei from the Honourable 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bahadur, Honorarv Secretary, lluhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College Pund Committee, to the Director of Public Instruction, North 
Western Provinces, dated June 1 88 1 "It will be sufficient to say that a body of 
f influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested themselves in education, 
■ being mournfully aware of the backwardness of the Muhammadan popula 
( tion in the matter of English education regarded the circumstance as a great 

< evil, not only to the immediate moral, social, and political welfaie of their own 
( co religionists, but to the country at large Iheir enquiries roused the most 

< serious apprehensions m regard to the future of their co religionists under the 
f British rule, and they formed themselves mio a committee to raise funds for 

< estabhslnng the present college The original object of some of the support 
c ers of the committee was to confine the college to the Muhammadans for 
( whose special benefit educational facilities were to be provided But so much 
f good-will, sympathy, and generosity were displayed by the Hindu nobility 
' and gentry, that the committee m estabhslnng the college declared it open 
' to Hindu students also, especially as the curriculum (beyond rebgious in- 

* The t fl rm 9 -iven by tha ? W JJ mvw tj to exaiBm , t Q fl ^ lfl ^ ^ to the F A »n4 
of outer 1 £ian Umver it es J 
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struction) pursued in the college suited Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 
" and the former showed a readiness to join the college. In the matter of scho- 
" Iarships, prizes and other college rewards, the rules of the college show no 
" partiality to either Hindus or iluhammadans, whilst the committee has pro- 
" rided separate hoarding-houses for Hindu students. The college is conducted 
" upon the most advanced principles of toleration, and whilst the immediate 
" control of it is vested in a European Principal and a European Head-Kaster, 
" the staff of Professors and Teachers consists of Hindus and iluhammadans. 
" The committee can congratulate themselves upon the circumstance that they 
" Imo never observed the smallest indication of any feeling other than friendly 
" spirit between the Hindu and Huhammadan students, and they are sincerely 
«' convinced that the college (though naturally a place of exceptional attrac- 
" tion to aiubammadan students) may, as an educational agency, be regarded 
" as suitpd alike to Hindus and Huhammadans " The committee formed for 
the collection of funds began its work in 1872, and up to the present time the 
amount realised is something over three lakhs of rupees, exclusive of the con- 
tributions to the building fund. The annual income of the college is Bs 34,000, 
■while the expenditure for the last year exceeded the income by Bs. 2,538. Pully to 
carry out the scheme of the college, it is calculated that the income must be raised 
to Bs. 60,000 per annum ; but it may reasonably be expected that the Go\ eminent 
Trill before long find it possible to increase the amount of its grant-in-aid (now 
only Bs. 6,ooo* out of Bs. 34,000}, and a considerable addition mil accrue from 
the fees as soon as a larger number of quarters is completed for the residence 
of boirdera. Por the college buildings, including 1 64 rooms for boarders, a 
sum of Bs. 5,31,000 will ultimately be required, and of this Ks. 1,62,963 has 
already been subscribed. At pre-ent the buildings completed consist of eleven 
class rooms, and one central lutll ; twenty-five rooms for first class boarders, and 
forty-nine for those of the second class ; a house for the head-master ; a sniill 
dispensary and some tempoiary boarding-houses. Besides these, the founda- 
tions o£ the entire college have been sunk, a park lias been laid out, and the 
-wall on one side of the college grounds has been finished Beginning with 
about 20 students in June 1875, the school and college now contain nearly 300, 
of whom 29 are in the latter department. Since 1877, 55 candidates have 
gone up for the Entrance examination, of whom 36 have passed j 10 out of 
1 7 have succeeded in the P. A. during the three years the college has been affi- 
liated up to that standard ; and there arc now 8 students reading for the B.A. 
degree. As originally constituted, the college had two dcptrtinents, the English 
and the Oriental. In the former, all subjects were taught in English ; Arabic, 
Persian or Sanskrit, being taken up as a "second language;" in the latter, 
either Arabic or Persian was studied for its literature ; w hile history, geogra- 
phy mathematics &c , were taught in Urdu, and English became the "second 
" language." But this Department, which has never attracted many students, 
and now numbers 15 only, will probably be abolished before long. At the head 
of the college is a European Principal, Trith seven Native Professors, three of 
whom are Masters of Arts in the Calcutta University ; the school has a Euro- 
pean Head-ilaster, seven Native English Teachers, and six Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindi Teachers. In scholarships the college awarded Bs. 3,764 during the past 
vcar. Of these, some vcre from permanent endowments for specnl purposes, 
such as the Patiah and the Northbrook scholarships, some from year y ^ dona- 
tions by private gentlemen, and some from the college income Behg.ous 
instruction is given to Sunnis by a S.mni Teacher, to Sluas by one of then- oun 
sect, in cither Arabic or Persian, according the one language or the other lias 
been chosen by the student for Ids college course ; and the managing commit- 

* The grant hu t»« Urn n^ti to T*. I J.ooo » J"*- 
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tee is willing tint simihr instruction should bo given to Hindu students in 
their own sacred Looks The business of the college is managed by two com 
mittecs, one, composed o£ Native and European gentlemen, dealing with, mat 
ters of instruction only , tho other, composed cntircl j of Native gcntlcmea 
which regulates the general concerns of tho institution Much of the popular 
lty of tho college is due to tho provision for the residence of students belong 
ing to families of the upper classes Tho rooms of the first cla« boarders are 
scarcely less comfortiblo than those of an undergraduate at Oxford or Cam 
bridge, and tlie Husalmans ta\o their meals together in i dining hall To a 
first class boarder the cost of living it the college is about Its 300 a year, which 
includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees a second class 
boarder pays about Bs 190 Of the two classes there were, m 1SS1 82, 171 m 
residence, of whom 16 were Hindus At the outset, the undertaking met 
with very great opposition from many "Uusalmms of the old school All soits 
of rumours were spread abroad as to the character of the institution and the 
heterodoxy of the supporters Tortunately, however, tho originator of the 
scheme, the Honourable Say} id Ahmad Khan, w as not to be daujitcd by opposi 
tion or deterred by want of sympathy In the esteem of the more literal 
minded of his co religionists he held the highest place , and his perseverance 
was before long rewarded by the hearty co operation of powerful friends 
Chief among those who came forward to his support was S11 Salar Jung Prime 
Minister to the Nizam His lead was followed by many influential Musalmans 
in all paits of the country , and though the college funds are at present msuffi. 
cient for the complete working o£ the scheme, the number of students is now 
limited chiefly by the want of accommodation If, then, the Musalmans are to 
be reproached for not having availed themselves at an earlier stage of the benefits 
of the education offered them by Government, they have certainly set an example 
to the generality of the population by founding and maintaining almost without 
State aid a college in some respects superior to any educational institution in 
lYtdtf^ mlA one -wlaHsh. \>\&s fcna- to \db of tlie greatest impoitance from a political 
as well as from an educational point of view, 

302 CoUeges maintained by Kative Princes and Chiefs —The fol 

lowing coHeges owe their existence to the enlightened liberality of Native 
Princes and Chiefs The Haidaralnd College maintained by His Highness the 
Nizam , the Mysore and Bangalore Colleges and the Slumaga High School 
maintained by the Mysore Government , the Trevandrara College, maintained 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, the \1z1anagram College, 
maintained by His Highness the Maharaja, the Kerala Aidyasala Calicut, 
maintained by His Highness the Zamorm Maharaja Bahadur, the High School, 
Coehm maintained by the Cochin Government , the College at PuddnVotta, 
maintained by tho Maharaja, the Itajaram College maintained by the Kolhn 
pur State , the Baroda College, maintained by His Highness the Gaekwar tl e 
Kathiawar Rajkumar College at Rajkot, the Baidwan College, maintained by 
the Maharaja , the Jaipur College maintained by His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Sehor High School maintained by Hei Highness the Bc<mm of Bliopil 
and the neighbouring Chiefs , the Patiala College maintained by His Highness 
the Maharaja , the Rajkumar College in Bundelkhand, maintained by the 
Chiefs of that ten itary f and tho Residency College at Indore Most of these 
are m Native States, and do not appear in our statistical Tables , but they 
deserve mention here as a striking proof that educational progress is not con 
uned to British. India 
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304, The Scope and Character of collegiate Instruction,— In scope 

and character, collegiate instruction is now almost uniform throughout India. 
Purely Oriental colleges must, of course, be excepted. These, how ever, are so 
few in number that they scarcely enter into a consideration of collegiate edu- 
cation in its modern development. With the oxception, indeed, of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, and of the Oriental department of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, they are but relics of that order of tlungs which existed previous to 
the publication of Xord TFiiham Bentinci/s famous Hesolution, The college 
of to day aims at giving an education that shall fit its recipient to take an 
honourable share in the administration of the country, or to enter with good 
hope of success the various hberal professions now cxpindmg in vigorous 
growth* It follows, therefore, that the advancement of learning m India h in 
a large measure through science, and altogether according to the scientific 
method. The English and Oriental classic^ of course, occtrpy an important 
place in the college scheme ; but, apart from the refinement of character and 
elevation of thought which are incidental to their study, their chief function 
is to discipline the intellect In history, philosophy, mathematics, and physi- 
cal science, English is the medium of instruction and the passport to aca- 
demic honours The dialectics of Hindu philosophy aud the subtleties of 

OS 
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Mukammadan law have naturally disappeared from a course of studies intended 
to be of so piactical a character; the profound scholarship and lifelong devotion 
to learning which India once boasted, are sacrifices made to the appreciation of 
an active career. Eew Tegrets arc felt on this score, tliougU there are those 
Triio hold that the present exclusive use of English is neither beneficial nor 
necessary Through the vernaculars, to Borne extent already and largely in the 
near future, they believe that general Knowledge of the higher kind might be 
imparted, and that an educition of wider national profit would be the certain 
result. Meanwhile we are dealing with things as they are. 

305. Duration of College Courses, and Standards of Examination,— 

In Bengal, the college course extends over five years from matriculation to the 
M.A- degree In Madras, thero is a course of four years up to the BJL 
degree, and those who appear for the M. A, examination commonly spend at 
least two years more in study, though none of the colleges have regular classes 
beyond the B, A. standard. In Bombay, three years is the period ; but, on the 
other hand, the school course is one year longer, and the Entrance examination of 
a somewhat more difficult character- The usual age at which an Indian student 
seeks admission to the University is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having 
by that time completed the high school course, he is examined by means of 
printed papers (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) in English, 
a classical or vernacular language, history, geography, mathematics, and, in 
Madras and Bombay, in elementary physical science. The exact standard in 
eich of these subjects need not be stated here. But, roughly speaking, the 
knowledge required is about that which at the age of sixteen an English boy 
of average intelligence will be found to possess. Success in this examination 
admits a student to any of the affiliated colleges. There, after attendance for 
two years (for one year in Bombay), he is permitted to present himself for the 
Pirst Examination in Arts, or the Previous Examination as it is styled in 
Bombay. At the Calcutta University the subjects of examination are 
English, a classical language (Oriental or European), history, mathematics, 
logic, and either psychology or elementary chemistry. In Madras, human 
physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry in the Calcutta 
course. In Bombay the scheme is identical with that in Calcutta, except 
that natural science takes the place of the optional subject. Two years 
later again (in Bombay there is an intermediate examination) comes the 
examination for the B.A. degree. Of this examination it may be as well to 
give the exact subjects taken up in 1882 by undergraduates of the Calcutta 
•University, the standard being almost precisely the same in the three Uni- 
versities. Those subjects in the two alternative courses, which correspond 
with the courses for the B.A. and the B.Sc. of the Bombay University, were 
as follows : — 



A, Course. 
Z — Languages* 

(a) English.— King Lear, Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice : Paradise 

Lost, hooks III to VI : Hyperion : Burke's Inflections on the 
French Revolution : Morley's Life of Burke : Church's Spen- 
ser (English Men of Letters): StopfoTd Brooke's Primer 
of English Literature. 

(b) One of the following languages :— 
Graft.— The Philoctetes and the Be Coroiu. 
Xafm.-Georgics, III and IV; Pro Cluentio: Germania. 
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Sanskrit.— Kumar Sambhava I-VIt : Meghaduta : Sakiuitala. 

JTe&r^-Deutcronomy ; Psalms, I-XII ; Isaiah, I-XXXIX j Daniel, I,VH • 

Proverbs. * 

Arabic*— Tarikh-i-Yamani : Hamasah, Hutanabi. 

Persian.— Veqai Niamafc Khan Ali (the first-half): Durra-i-Nadiri ( 5 o 

pa^es): Qasaid Kliaqani (50 pages); QasaitI Badar-Chachi 
{50 pages). 

J?ali— Kacchayano : Abbidhamma Sangaba. 

II — JUixed MatliemaUcs. 

Mechanics; Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics; Astronomy, De- 
scriptive (as distinguished from. Practical and Physical Astronomy) ; the Solar 
System, Phenomena of Eclipses. 

Ill and IV. 

Two of the f olio-wing three subjects marked (a), (J), and (c) : — 

(«> 

1. Mental Philosophy, Hamilton's Lectures ; 

2. Moral Philosophy, as in Pleming ; 

or 

2. Butler's Analogy, Part I ; Dissertation on Virtue , Sermons, I, II, HI ; 

or 

2. Logic, as in Fowler's Inductive Logic ; 

I. History of England, Green's Short History ; 

2 Histoiy of India, during the Hindu, Aluhammadau, and British periods 
down to 1835 ; 

3, Arnold's Lectures on Modern History ; 

or 

3. Mill on Representative Government ; 

or 

3- The History of the Je\rs, from the beginning of the monarchy to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem hy Titus ; 

Algebra, Plane Trigonometry (as laid down in the course for Honours), 
Analytical Conic Sections- 

B. Cornisn. 
I. — English, as in the A Course : 

II. — Mathematics, as II of the A Course : 
IIL — Inorganic Chemistry* as irt Eoscoe : , 

IV. Physical Geography, and one of the following to he selected hy the 

candidate : — 

(a) Acoustics, Thennotics, Optics, Magnetism, jEZecirfcidy (as in Ganot). 
(h) General Physiology, Animal Physiology, Zoology. 

(c) General Physiology, Vegetable Physiology, Botany. 

(d) 'Geology, Mineralogy* Palaeontology- 
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306 Subjects for the M A Degree— The B.A degreo is followed by 

the MA degree Here the examination is practically confined to one or 
other of the Allowing branches of knowledge (i) Languages , (2) History , 
(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy , (4) Mathematics, pure and mixed , (5) 
Natural ami Physical Science At Calcutta the candidate is allowed to toko up 
one or more of these branches either in the same or in different years , m Mad- 
ias and Bombay a classical language {Oriental or European) ia coupled with 
English, and Philosophy with History and Political Economy With tho 
M A degree the* college course comes to an end, though in the Calcutta 
University the Premchand Uoychand Studentship is tho final goal of academic 
distinction Even to the M.A degree only a very small proportion of students 
have hitherto persevered Thus, in 188 1 82, the successful candidates in the 
various examinations were as follows — 
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793 
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307 Grades of Colleges and tuitional Staff— The affiliated colleges 

are of two grades f those whose students go no further than the Tirst Arts or 
Previous Examination and those in which they proceed to the B A and AT A 
degrees The strength of tho teaching stiff vanes with the wealth of the insti 
tution the number ot the students and the eJass of examinations for which 
candidates are sent up Thus the Presidency College in Calcutta has a Pnnci 
pal, eleven Professors, and two teachers of Sanskrit and Arabic This staff 
provides for lectures being given in all the various subjects of all the examin- 
ations A smaller college will be content with a Principal, two Professors, 
a Pandit, and a Maulavi, but with no laiger staff than this, restrictions are 
necessary as to the choice of subjects m the alternative courses, and but little 
help can he afforded to students reading for the M A degree 

308 Boaxding-Houses —In their scheme of discipline and in the academic 
life of their students Indian colleges have but little analogy with those of the 
older of the English Universities, their resemblance being closer to those of 
Scotland and Germany Residence in college buildings is not only not generally 
compulsory, hut the colleges are few in which any systematic provision as made 
for control over the students pursuits out of college hours Boarding houses 
are indeed attached to certain institutions and their number increases year by 
year But, unless the student's home he at a distance from the collegiate city 
and he have no relatives to receive him it is seldom that he will incur the 
expense which residence involves Two principal reasons account foi this 
feature in our system Pirst the initial outlay upon buildings is one from 
which Government and independent bodies alike shrink For so poor is 
the Indian student that it would bo impossible to demand of him anv but the 
most moderate rent— a rent perhaps baicly sufficient to cover the co^t of the 
annual repairs The second obstacle lies m the religious and social prejudices 
which fence class from class ^t only docs the Hindu refuso to eat with 
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the JUusalman, but from close contact with whole sections of Ms own co- 
religionists he is shut off by the imperious ordinances of cas te. Experience, how- 
, ever, has already proved that the harriers of custom are giving Tray- In the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, where the residential system has 
been widely tried, the success has been considerable ; and notlfing but want 
of funds stands in the way of a fuller development. In the more^iinportant 
Bombay colleges, also, a considerable number of the students arc in residence ; 
in Bengal and Madras the system has been less fully recognised. Yet it is 
the one thing which will give the Departmental officer a hold upon the lives 
of those whose intellects he trains with such sedulous elaboration- From 
any attempt to touch the religious side of the student's character, the Govern- 
ment Educational officer is debarred by the principle of religious neutrality* 
AU the more important therefore is it that he should he able to exercise the 
moral influence of a close and watchful discipline, 

309. Oriental Colleges* — We have mentioned " purely oriental colleges/' 
Of such, strictly speaking, there now-a-days remain hut three, viz.* the Oriental 
College at Lahore, the Oriental Department of the Canning College, Lucknow, 
and the Sanskrit Department of the Benares College In the two former, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature are the subjects of instruction, 
at Benares, Sanskrit alone. The once purely Oriental colleges in Calcutta 
now include in their studies a certain admixture of English Thus in the 
Sanskrit College, though the cultivation of Sanskrit scholarship is the main 
object, students are also prepared in all the subjects of the First Arts Course of 
the Calcutta University: in the Madrasa, side by side with the Arabic 
Department, in which Arabic and Persian Literature* Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Lluhammadan Law are taught to some two hundred students, is the Anglo- 
Persian Department with twice that number reading for the ilatriculafion 
Examination- The four lladrasas established from the income of the Mohsin 
Endowment Pund teach in their highest or u collegiate" classes a course in 
Arabic identical m standard irith that of the Calcutta iladrasa; and ihe 
pupils in all the five Madrasas are subjected yearly to a central examination* 

310. Collegiate Education in 1882 —Of the nine following Tables, 
No* I gives particulars as to the number of colleges throughout India in 1 88 1-82, 
as compared with those existing in 1871-72, and their attendance of students, 
Wo. II, the race or caste of those students, divided into Hindus, JSIusalmans, 
Europeans or Eurasians, Native Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, and others ; No, III, 
the results of the University examinations in Arts ; No. IV, the number of 
undergraduates studying optional languages ; No. V, the number graduating hi 
a literary and in a scientific course, lespectively, in those Universities in which 
such a distinction exists; No, VI, the expenditure on education in Arts 
Colleges; No. VII, the average annual cost of educating each student; 
No- VIII, the statistics of fees ; No IX, an estimate of the number of gradu- 
ates from collegiate institutions who between 1871 and 1882 joined (a) the 
Public service ; or, in a private capacity, (&) the Legal, (c) the ifedical, (d) 
the Civil Engineering professions* 
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TABLE Xo. IX 





^Tu tuber qf 
graduates 

1871 82 


entered tha 

[II1UUC OCTT lvC» 

British or 
Kattre 




Medical 
profession 


Cinl 
prcftision. 


Madras * 


SoS 


296 


126 




— — 


Bombay .... 


635 


324 


49 


76 


2S 


• 

lJ<*ngil , 


J f 6g6 


534 


471 






Noitli Western Provinces and 
Oudli . 


130 




33 




6 


Punjab 


3S 


21 


5 


* » 


+ * 


Central prownces 


M 


8 1 






s 


Total 


. - "I ■ 


1,244 ( 


68+ 


225 


53 



The last tabular statement gives only a partial idea of the after-carccr 
of our Indian graduates, A statement submitted by the Registrar of the Madras 
University, and quoted in tbe Report of the Provincial Committee (page 
119), shows that out of 971 students who graduated in Madras up to the 31st 
March 1882* 796 are known to be holding remunerative employment in fourteen 
or fifteen different professions* On the other band, a letter from the Principal 
of tbe Civil Engineering College in Madras states that no graduate in Arts or 
Engineering who has passed through the Civil Engineering College has joined 
the Civil Engineering profession in a strictly private capacity between 1871 and 
1S82. Prom the Bombay Report we gather that 74 graduates of the Bombay 
University have found employment in Uativo States, and 78 others have 
chosen private careers either in education or in commerce. The Reports of 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, mention a certain num- 
ber of graduates in private service, the numbers being respectively 1S0, 39, 
and Z2, The Report of the Central Provinces can only inform us of the after- 
life of 14 native gentlemen who, being born in those Provinces, graduated in one 
of the neighbouring Universities* Seven of these serve under the British Gov- 
ernment, and one holds an important office in Haidarabad. 

311 t Fees in Colleges. — lu stating the main facts about the fees in 
colleges, it is necessary to bear in mind that in all Provinces to a certain extent, 
and in some Provinces to a very largo extent, the scholarships awarded to a 
certain portion of tbe students cttablo them to j>ay their lees Tbo amount, there* 
fore, of tho fees charged in the colleges of each Province must ho considered 
in connection with the provision made for scholarships in that Province. 
Also in all Provinces, except Bengal and the Central Provinces in addition 
to tho provision for scholarships, a greater or smaller number of the students 
am cither Tvholiy or in part exempted from payment of the college fees. 
Thus, the fee shown in ths Tables as paid on the average is less, and in some 
ca<cs very greatly less, than it would be if fees at tho appointed rate were 
paid by all. 

Hadras — In Madras there is a somewhat complicated arrangement by 
which fees at varying rates arc charged according as the collcqa is Government 
or aided, and according as it is situated in the Presidency town or in Mofussil 
towns that are regarded as backward or advanced in an educational point of 

71 
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TABLE No. IX. 





Xambtfr of 
graduate* 

rSjr to 


~_ ■ — — -- 

{a) 

entered ttio 
public wryice, 
Untwh or 


1 jjifpal 

Jprol es^on 


(0 

iii (Hi i cm 
profession. 


■ — 3 

Cml 
Engineering 
profession. 


Madras * 


SoS 


296 


126 


tS 


1 

28 


Bombay , 


62s 


324 


49 


76 


B<?ngd . 




534 


471 






North -JVes teru Provinces and 
Oudh . 


130 


61 






6 


Punjab fc 


3S 


21 


5 




* . j 


Central Pro\ inces 


*4 


8 


* 








3>3" 


1,244 


684 


225 


53 



Tim last tabular statement gives only a partial idea of the after-career 
of our Indian graduates. A statement submitted by the Registrar of the Madras 
University, and quoted in the Report of the Provincial Committee (page 
1 19), shows that out of 97 1 students who graduated in Madras up to the 31st 
March 1882, 796 are known to be holding remunerative employment in fourteen 
or fifteen different professions, On the other hand, a letter from the Principal 
of the Civil Engineering College in Madras states that no graduate in Arts or 
Engineering who has passed through the Civil Engineering College has joined 
the Civil Engineering profession in a strictly private capacity between 187 1 and 
1882. Erom the Bombay Keport we gather that 74 graduates of the Bombay 
University have found employment in Native States, and 78 others have 
chosen private careers either in education or in commerce. The Eeports of 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, mention a certain num- 
ber of graduates in private service, the numbers being respectively 180,39, 
and 12. Hie Keporfc of the Central Provinces can only inform us of the after- 
life of 14 native gentlemen who, being born in those Provinces, graduated in one 
of the neighbouring Urn versifies* Seven of these serve under the British Gov- 
ernment, and one holds an important office in Haidarabad. 

311. Pees in Colleges, — In stating the main facts about the fees in 
colleges, it is necessary to bear in mind that in all Provinces to a certain extent, 
and in some Provinces to a very large extent, the scholarships awarded to a 
certain portion of the students enable them to pay their fees. The amount, there- 
f ore, of the fees charged in the colleges of each Province must bo considered 
in connection with the provision made for scholarships in that Province, 
Also in all Provinces, except Eengal and the Central Provinces, in addition 
to the provision for scholarships, a greater or smaller number of the students 
are either wholly or in part exempted from payment of the college fees. 
Thus, the fee shown in the Tables as paid on the average is less, and in some 
ea*es very greatly less, than it would he if fees at the appointed rate were 

paid by all- 
Madras* — In Madras there is a somewhat complicated arrangement by 
which fees at varying rates are charged according as the college is Government 
or aided, aad according as it is situated in the Fre^idenoy town or in Mofussil 
towns that axe regarded as backward or advanced in an educational point of 
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view. It may be enough to say that the highest fee charged is Us- 5 a month in 
Government colleges, and Its, 4 in aided colleges ; the lowest Us* 3 in Gov* 
ernment and Us, 2 in aided colleges* Muhammadans arc required to pay only 
half the usual fee, and it is provided that tho number of f reo scholars shall not 
exceed 5 per cent, of the total number on the roll in either Government or 
aided colleges. The average fee actually paid during tiro year 1881*82 was 
Rs, 45-13 in Government colleges, and lis 29-11 in aided. Iu the unaided 
colleges, which arc under no rule in regard to fees, tho average amount paid 
for the year by each student was Ka. 29. 

Bombay* — I* Bombay the fees in Government colleges vary from Its. 10 
a month to Its, 5 in the case of ordinary students, or to Its, 3 in the case 
of holders of junior scholarships. In the two aided colleges the fees arc Its, 8 
and Us. 6 a month. In Government colleges only five per cent, of the 
students on the rolls may bo exempted from payment of fees* In aided colleges 
there is no restriction as to the number of the students that may be admitted 
free. The average fee actually paid in Government colleges for tho year 1881-82 
was Rs. 81-1 1, and in aided colleges Us. 59. 

Bengal. — In Bengal the highest fee charged is Us, 12 a month in the Presi- 
dency College. In other Government colleges it ranges from Its. 3 to Its 6 
a month* In one aided college it is Rs. 6, in tho others Rs 5 a month. No 
students are admitted free in Government or aided colleges In unaided 
colleges the ordinary rate is Rs. 3. The average fee actually paid in Govern- 
ment colleges for the year 1881*82 was Rs 8S-3,and in aided colleges Rs. 54, 
In the only unaided college which has furnished returns on this point the 
average fee paid for the year was Rs 3 1 '8. 

Horth-Westeni Provinces and Oudh,— In the Northwestern Provinces 
the rate of fees is Rs 5 a month in the dejrec classes of Government 
colleges, and Rs 3 in the classes preparing for tho Tirst Examination in Arts. 
In aided colleges the rate vanes from Rs. 5 to Re. 1 a month. In Go\ em- 
inent colleges there are no exemptions from tho payment of fees ; and the same 
practice is generally followed in aided colleges, though there is no definits 
regulation on tho point. The average fee actually paid in Government colleges 
for the year 1881-82 was Rs. 42-14, and in aided colleges Rs. 16-8. 

Punjab —In the Government College, Lahore, the only college in the 
Punjab for which full information is available, a uniform fro of Rs. 2 a month is 
charged, although there is a standing order that fees from Rs 2 to 5 should be 
levied according to the income of the parent or guardian ; and a small number 
of students are admitted free. The average fee actually paid for the year 
1881-82 was Rs, 21-14 

Central Provinces,— In the only college in the Central Provinces the rate 
of fee is Us. 2 a month. There are no exemptions, and the average fee 
actually paid ia the year 1881-82 was Rs. 20.10. 

# Summary —It appears from this review that the fee paid in aided colleges 
ia less by about one-third than is paid in those maintained by Government. 
This seems about the ratio at ^hich it is possible for both classes of institutions 
to thrive. It is also the ratio that is fixed in Madras by a formal regulation. 

In Government colleges fees are paid info the Treasury. In other colleges 
they are retamed by the managers. Practically, in both cases they are a 
contribution towards the expense of the colleges The extent to .vhich they 
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number of their students, there is little to stimulate the growth of thoso en- 
dowments to help poor students which are 0110 of tho most graceful and most 
useful tributes that wealth can pay to learning. 

313- Arts College Scholarships-— Host colleges, if not all, have scholar- 
ships Triiieh are their own exclusive property, having originated from private 
endowments or subscriptions. Thus, the Presidency College, Calcutta, has 
Bs. 4*500 a year of endowed scholarships ; and the other endowed scholarship 
funds[ attached to different colleges in Bengal, yield an income of Rs. 6,452 a 
year. This is exclusive of University scholarships, and also of the llohsin 
scholarships of Es, 9,000 a year. The Elphinstone College, Bombay, has 
endowed scholarships to the amount of Rg, 6,360 a year, and tho colleges of 
the North-"Westera Provinces together about the same amount. The Aligarh 
College also is richly endowed in this respect. But regarding scholarships of 
this class there is no full information before tho Commission, and the only 
scholarships that can be adequately dealt with hero are those that aro paid from 
funds managed by the Education Department and those that belong to the 
Universities but are held in tho Arts colleges affiliated to them. There is a 
striking difference in tho amount spent on college scholarships in the various 
Provinces. The following is the amount of funds controlled by the Education 
Department that is spent in each Province on college scholarships, and the pro- 
portion which the sum thus expended bears to tho whole amount spent from all 
sources on education of every kind : — 









rrreontftF& of toU) 






ft 


expendjtare 


Madras , 


• * 


• 10,254 




Bombay . 




13,086 




Bengal 




- 1,01,009* 


. rfii 


North-Western Provinces 


• • 


7*972 


. -50 


Punjab 




• 12,655 


• 77 


Central Provinces 




7,712 


* 1*14 



Madras.— In Madras, 15 Government scholarships of Us. 15 a month 
are given on the results of the 3?irst Examination in Arts. They arc thus 
apportioned: There are 13 out of tho 22 Districts that have second-grade 
colleges, and a scholarship is given to the student who stands highest on the 
University list from each of these Districts. Ono scholarship is given fo the 
Huhammadan student and one to the Uriya student who stands highest in tho 
University list. These scholarships are tenahlo at any first-grade college in the 
Presidency for the two years between the PA. and B.A. examinations. 
Twenty Government scholarships of Us. 10 a month aro given on the 
results of the Matriculation Examination. These are tenable for four years, 
at any college in the Presidency, provided the holder pass the First Exa- 
mination in Arts at the end of two years, and are thus apportioned : Ono is 
given to the student who stands iighest from each of the eight Districts that 
have no college of either grade, six are given to students of ono particularly * 
backward District, and six aro reserved for Muhammadans from any District. 
The University disposes of three scholarships tenable at Arts colleges, all 
of which are restricted to natives of certain Districts. There is also a system 
in virtue of which the first twenty at the P A. examination and the first 
twenty at the Matriculation examination, if they have failed to receive stipend- 
iary scholarships, may be admitted free into any Government, or, with the 
sanction of the managers, into any aided, college. Conco * ™ thi% the Pro- 
vincial Committee remark ; " It certainly ser * " * he fairer— in 

* IdcUmito of Rs 13,000 for tchokrshir* attached to till 
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" every way better — if rewards given by Government were given impartially to 
M all schools, and if, instead of free scholarships, an allowance equivalent to the 
M fee wcro made, which the pupil enjoying it might draw whether lie attended 
**a Government or non-Government institution," 

Boinliay.— In Bombay, the Scholarship Fund controlled by the Educa- 
tion Department is thus apportioned ; There are two annual scholarships of 
Its, 20 a month restricted to Sind students, and tenable for four years. These 
seem to ho the only scholarships of this class that may be held at any college* pre- 
ferred by tljo holder* In the Wpltinstono College there are 45 scholarships of 
the aggregate value of Us* 660 a month* Of this amount, Rs, 530, though 
administered by the Education Department, are the proceeds of private endow- 
< meats, and only lis. 130 are directly contributed from Provincial Funds. In 
the Dcccan College the aggregate Government expenditure on scholarships 19 
Its. 275 a month* The Provincial Committee consider that the circumstances 
under which this large provision was made by Government for scholarships 
restricted to these two colleges, were such that it might he regarded unfair to 
throw them open to other colleges now, and they recommend no change except 
*'that as far as practicable they should bo awarded to poor students who, but 
cl for the stipends, might bo unable to continue their studies at college," Mr, 
"Wordsworth, however*, the Principal of the Elphinstono College, says in his 
evidence : ** I think it would bo more fair if the money which the Government 
41 devotes to college scholarships were open to general competition, or given away 
" in connection with the University examinations- The successful candidates 
u should have the choice of joining any college for which they felt a preference. 
"This is a point on which I can understand that the aided colleges may feel 
tc that they are not quite fairly treated," The Bombay University disposes of 
fifteen endowed scholarships tenable at any affiliated Arts College. Their 
aggregate value is Us. 451 a month. Seven are restricted to special Districts, 
and some of the others are for the encouragement of special studies. Some 
are held for one year only, but most for a longer term* 

BBtlg&l* — ^ n Bengal, there are provided from public funds 49 scholarships 
awarded on the results of the Pirst Examination in Arts* Ten of these, of the 
value of lis, 25 a month, are given to the students who stand highest at the 
examination. The remaining 39, each of the value of Ks, 20 a month, are 
distributed among the collegcSs of particular Districts, There are also 152 
scholarships awarded on the results of the Matriculation Examination, Ten 
of these, of the value of Us. 20 a month, are given to the students who stand 
highest at the examination* The remainder, viz* $ 47 of the value of Rs, 15 
a month, and 95 of the value of P*s. 10 a month, are distributed to each Divi- 
sion and District in some proportion to the average number of candidates, and 
with reference to the educational advancement of the locality* All scholar- 
ships, except a few which must be held at a college in the District to which the 
student belongs, may beheld at any affiliated college where instruction is given 
in the subjects of the examination for which the holder is preparing* Provi- 
sion is further made for paying two-thirds of the fee of every Muhara- 
madan student in whatever college he may be studying. The fund from 
which this provision is made, though managed by the Department, is 
derived from a private endowment* Of the 2,738 students in the colleges ot 
Bengal, 402 may be holders of scholarships provided directly by the State, in 
addition to those who hold scholarships originally derived from private 
sources- The University of Calcutta awards five scholarships tenable at 
Arts colleges* They, are all held for one year, and their aggregate value is * 
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Us 1121 month Of the total amount spent upon scholarships in Bengal, 
Rs 1 7,803 are derived from endowments 

Borth-Western Provinces -In the Northwestern Provinces scholar- 
ships tenable at any college in the Province arc awarded on the results o£ the 
[Matriculation, Tirst Arts, and B A Examinations Their numher is not 
fixed, but they axe not to he more than one fourth the number of candidates 
successful in these examinations, and they are given only to students who pass 
in the first class In 188 1-82, fifty-nine Government scholaiships, aggregating 
Rs 5,094, and Local scholarships to the value of Rs 5 754, were held by 
students m the various colleges, Government and non Government 

Punjab — I n the Punjab, scholarships of Us 12 a month are given 
from State funds to one fourth of those who pass the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University, and scholaiships of Rs 16 a month to those who 
pass with credit the Proficiency, or Intel mediate, Examination Up to the 
end of 1 88 1 82 these scholarships were tenable only m a Government college, 
hut they are now open to any other college m the Province In the year 
1881 82 a sum of Rs 12,655 ™& drawn m scholarships of all kinds by students 
of the Lahoie College Of the 103 student^ attending it, 76 were scholarship 
holders, and only 27 non stipendiary In the Onentil College, as a rule, all the 
students hold scholarships, which aie paid partly fiom the geneiil funds of 
tho University, and partly from endowments it its disposal The sum thus 
spent m 1881 82 was Rs 5,933 The fact should be noted that the Punjab 
colleges have depended always upon a system of scholarships, which is incon- 
sistent with the declared policy of the Government of India A few yeirs 
after the establishment of the Government colleges exception was taken bj 
that Government to the high cost of educating students who were paid foi 
their attendance, and the proportion of scholarships was limited as stated 
ibove 

Central Provinces*— In the Central Piovmces, junior scholarships tenable 
&i th& &&}f tfrftegtf m the Jtoratfp are assigned yesriy tffr the nsstrife ojf 
Matriculation Examination They vary m amount from Rs 7 to Rs 10 
according to place m the University list, and the District from which the student 
comes lhus residents in Jabalpur, where the college is situated, driw 
the lowest rate Senior scholarships are given on the results of the F A exam 
mition, and are tenable at any college m India where the holder can carrv 
on his studies to a higher stage Their value is Rs 20 a month for a student 
who passes in the first class and Rs 15 for one who passes in the second lhe 
sum spent on scholarships in 18S1 8a was Rs 7 955 , Rs 5,419 0 n students at 
Jabalpur, and Rs 2,536 on those m other CQlleges Of the 65 undergraduates 
at Jabalpur, 5 1 held scholarships 

314* Social Position of Students— As regards the social position of the 
students, it would appear from the returns given m the Provincial Reports, 
that a very considerable majority belong to the middle classes Among these, 
the sons of Government officials, as might he expected, largely preponderate 
over any other section of the community The great landed proprietors are 
scircelv, if it all, represented , trade and commerce contribute something like 
one m ten , m Madras about one third arc put down as the sons of farmers or 
landholders, in Bengil the incomes of more than half the parents are assessed 
*it sums varying from £20 to £200 a vear Further particul * ?uous forms 
will he found m the Provincial Reports, hut these, * "* ot admit 

or my uniform classification * 
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315- Colleges and their Staff — A general view of the different grades of 
colleges has already been given : we here subjoin fuller particulars. 

Madras. — In Madras there are six first-grade colleges, three Government 
and three aided; and eighteen second-grade colleges, seven being Government, 
eight aided, and three unaided. In first-grade colleges, the largest staff is seven 
Professors and one Assistant Professor; and the smallest, one Professor and 
three Assistant Piofessors In second-grade colleges the staff consists in all 
cases of one Professor and one Assistant Professor. This staff does not, how^ 
ever, inclnde the Pandits or llunshis who are employed to teach the various 
second languages. In some colleges there are as many as eleven of these ; but 
in most cases, or piobably in all, they do duty in the school departments as well 
as in the colleges. 

Bombay. — In Bombay there are four first-grade colleges, two Government 
and two aided; and two second-grade colleges* one Government and one 
maintained by the Kolhapur State, In first-grade colleges the largest staff 
is eight Professors and nine subordinate officers who give a portion of their 
time to college work as lectin ers, Pandits, or instructors in some special 
subjects, for example, in drawing. The smallest staff consists of four Professors 
and one Assistant Professor, with four officers whose time is partly given to the 
college. In both the second-grade colleges the staff consists of three Professors 
and an assistant whose time is partly given to the college. 

Bengal. — In Bengal there arc eleven first-grade colleges, seven Govern- 
ment, tlneo aided, and one unaided ; and ten second-grade colleges (exclusive 
of the College Department of the Bethune Female School), four Government, 
two aided, and four unaided. In first- grade colleges the largest staff is eleven 
Professors, besides three Professors who teach the second languages ; and the 
smallest is two Professors, one Assistant Professor, and two lecturers, In 
second-grade colleges the largest staff consists of three Professors with three 
assistants ; and the smallest (excluding one college which is not yet in full 
work), one Professor with three assistants 

North- Western Provinces, — In the North-Western Provinces there arc 
six first-grade college three Government, two aided and one unaided, and 
one second -grade college, which is unaided. The Agra College, here reckoned as 
a Government college, is now being placed on the aided footing. The largest 
staff consists of four Professors with one Assistant Piofessor; and the smallest* 
of three Piofessors with three teachers of the second languages. The second- 
^rade college has a staff of four Professors, but two of these give only a portion 
of their time to work in the college. 

Punjab. — In the Punjab there is but one college in regard to which 
detailed information has been obtained. It is of the first grade, and is maintained 
by Government. Its staff consists of four Piofc^ors, with two assistants and 
two teachers of the second languages. There are also the Oriental College 
in which the teaching staff consists in part of stipendiary fellows and scholars ; 
and the Delhi Mi^ionaiy College officered by the gentlemen of the Cambridge 
Mission with two or three native assistants who are also masters in the school 
Department, 

Central Provinces.— In the Central Provinces there is but one college. 
It is of the second grad^ and is maintained by Government. Its staff consist * 
of three Professors with four assistants ; but all these gentlemen devote a por- 
tion of their time to the high school connected with the college* 
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Summary.— By far the strongest staff is that of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, with eleven Professors and one Assistant Professor. Next come the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, with eight Professors ; and the Madras Presi- 
dency College with six Professors and one Assistant Professor. As a rule, 
the staff is considerably larger in Government than in non-Government colleges ; 
but St. Xavier's College, Bombay, has ten Professors, and St. Xavier's, 
Calcutta, nine. It is understood, however, that most of these gentlemen give 
only a portion of their time to tho colleges with which they are connected. Three 
non-Government colleges in Calcutta have each nine Professors and assistants, 
hut whether their whole time is given to college work does not appear. 
Elsewhere, the staff of non-Government colleges is considerahly smaller. 

316. Salaries of Professors .—Information can be given with precision 
as to the salaries of Professors in Government colleges, but some aided colleges 
have supplied no information upon this point, and in one or two of the cases 
where information is supplied, it is not clear whether a deduction has or has 
not been made for extra collegiate work. A special difficulty arises also in the 
case of colleges maintained by the Jesuit Fathers, from the fact that regular 
salaries are not paid to their Professors On this account no statement of 
salaries has been received from St. Xavier's College in Bombay; and the 
statements furnished by St. Xavier's College in Calcutta and St Joseph's at 
Negapatam, are understood to be estimates of the salaries the Professors might 
receive if they were employed in colleges where regular salaries are paid. 
In stating the main facts concerning salaries of Professors, the salaries of all 
Assistants are left out of view, as these range from full Assistant Professors 
who are virtually Professors in all but name, to gentlemen who receive a 
small compensation for a single hour's work daily, or it may he even less 
The main facts, with these explanations, may be stated as follows. 

Madras. — In Sladras, in Government colleges of the first grade, the highest 
salary is Us, 1,250 a month, and the lowest Es. 750. In aided colleges of 
the first grade, the highest salary is Es. 450 and the lowest Es. 365. In Gov- 
f ernment colleges of tic second grade the highest salary is Es. 500 and tiic 
lowest Es. 165. In aided colleges of the second grade, the highest salary is 
Es. 400 and the lowest Bs. 200. In unaided colleges the highest salary is 
Es. 435 and the lowest Es. 350. 

Bombay.— In Bombay, in Government colleges of the first grade, the 
highest salary is Es. 1,500 a month, and the lowest Es, 200. In aided colleges 
of the first grade, the highest salary is Es. 400 a month, and the lowest Es. 70. 
In second grade colleges, one of which is partly maintained by the British 
Government and the other by the Kolhapur State, the highest salary is 
Es. 800 a month, and the lowest Es. 250. 

Bengal —In Bengal, in Government colleges of the first grade, the highest 
salary is Es. 1,500, and the lowest Es. 300. In aided colleges of the first grade, 
the highest salary is Es. 610 and the lowest Es. 75. In unaided colleges of 
the first grade the highest salary is Es. 225, and the lowest Es. 60. In 
Government colleges of the second grade, the highest salary is Es. 900, and 
the lowest Es 150. In aided colleges of the second grade, the highest salary ia 
lis 350 and the lowest about Es. 70. For unaided colleges of the second grade 
detailed figures have not been obtained, but the salaries are believed to be on a 
somewhat lower scale than those in the unaided first-grade colleges. 

North-Western PrOvinces.-In the North-TTestem Provinces, in Gov- 
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eminent colleges of tho first grade, the highest salary is Ks 1,250 and the lowest 
Rs 200 In aided colleges of the first grade, the highest salary is Ks 1,000, 
and tho lowest Ks 1 75 Tor the unaided colleges no figures have teen ohtained 

Punjab —In the Punjab, in the only college for which detailed inform 
afton is available, the highest salary is Ks 1,250, and the lowest lis 500 

Central Provinces.- In the Central Provinces, in the Government col 
lege, which is of the second grade, the highest salary is Ks 500 and tho 
lowest Ks 180 

Summary. — Of first grade colleges maintained by Government, the total 
expense varies from Ks 1 ,20,498 per annui^ which is the gross annual outlay on 
the Presidency College in Calcutta through Ks 92,472 on the Elphmstone College 
m Bombay, and Ks 68 875 on the Presidency College in Madras, down to Ks 
16,662 at Kajshahye in Bengal Of aided first grade colleges, the expense ranges 
from Ks 41,383, the annual outlay on tho Canning College at Euckno^, down 
to St Xavier s m Bombay, which costs annually but Ks 12,000 The total 
annual cost of second grade colleges maintained by Government varies from 
Ks 20 626 per annum in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta down to Ks 3 646 
per annum at Madura , while the annual outlay on aided colleges of the second 
grade ranges from Ks 13 28 7 in the London Mission Institution at Bhowani 
pore down to Ks 2,738 in the Hindu College at Vjzagapatam This great 
variation in expense of colleges springs from various causes One is the 
different degrees in which the staff of eich consists of the graduates of Indian 
Universities, who arc naturally obtainable at a cheaper rate than graduates 
from Europe The question how far Indian graduates should be employed as 
Professors is one on which widely different opinions ire held by witnesses, and on 
a point o£ this 1 ind it is obviously impossible to lay down a stringent rule 
That they may be safely employed more generally thin hitherto Ins been 
tho case in tho great Government colleges at the Presidency towns, we 
have no doubt on the other hand, ei, cry encouragement should be given to 
the employment of European graduates in colleges under native manage- 
ment The variation m expense arises partly also horn the largo salaries 
paid to some of the European Professors mGovcniment colleges, and to 
these large sahues some of our witnesses have raised objections Hut from 
the point of view of academic standing the Professors as a body certainly 
deserve salaries as high as any that aro given The graded service, with 
liberal rates of paj, was instituted with the caress object of attracting dis 
tinguishcd graduates from the English Universities, and thus of entrust 
mg the higher education of Indian students to a body of men whose position 
and attainments would ensure work of a high degree of excellence 2flor 
has experience failed to bear out tho expectation entertained, for education 
in Indnowcs a great debt to the z*il and ability of tho many distinguished men 
who have attached themselves to its service At the same time it may be fully 
admitted that if Government colleges are in all respects to be a model to the 
native colleges that ought to spring up around them, they must be conducted on 
principles of strict economy, and from this point of new it is clear that efforts 
should he made to provide suitable men at the most economical rates consistent 
with the maintenance of full efficiency Yet another cause of the > ana turn of 
expense is the different amount of actual teaching given by Professors indifferent 
colleges It is plain that this*vanes considerably 111 different Trovmcesand 
different colleges, but the information afforded is not sufficient to determine 
what the hunts of variation arc In the several Provincial Keports will be 
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found complete lists of tlie staff of each college and of the salary attached to 
each professorship 

317. College libraries, and the Extent to which they are used - 

Madras -TheReportof the Madras Provincial Committee gives (page 1 16) 
thennX of book 8 for each college library , hut the figures though taken 
from official returns, seem, m some cases, to fall short of the real number It 
is hardly credible that the S P G first grade college at Tanjore has only five 
hooks m its library, while the S P G second grade college at Trichmopoly 
has i 120 The number of books m the hbrary of St Joseph s College is not 
6oo, hut approximates to 2 ooo, as may be seen from its printed catalogue The 
hest furnished library among the Government institutions is that of the Presi 
dency College, which contains 3,289 volumes, and receives from Government an 
annual grant of Rs 1,000 The Christian College, an aided institution, has 
* 1 Only two aided colleges have ever received any grant for their libraries 
ill the last mentioned college there xs an arrangement which is worthy of 
notice and of imitation Some 700 of the volumes are books of refeience and 
are arranged as a consulting library to which the students have access the 
whole day and also on holidays The fact mentioned in the Provincial Report 
that there are about 1 1,000 references a year shows how greatly the privilege is 
valued No plan seems better fitted to encourage students to rely upon their 
own exertions 

Bombay— All the Government colleges m Bombay have libraries Those 
of the Elphmstone and Deccan colleges are of considerable value and receive 
annual additions, Rs 500 being spent on purchases of new hooks every year 
The two aided institutions the Pree General Assembly's and St Xavier's, have 
also their libraries But the former contains mainly works of theological litera- 
ture, and the latter is chiefly for the use of the Professors 

Bengal — In Bengal the Presidency College, which for many years has 
received a monthly grant of Rs 300, has accumulated a comprehensive library of 
modern literature m all branches of knowledge Annual grants, varying from 
Rs 300 to Rs 400 a year, are given with the same object to six other Govern 
ment colleges of the first grade, and smaller sums to second grade colleges 
No mention is made in the Report of the Bengal Committee of libraries in aided 
colleges, from which, however, it should not be concluded that they have none 
worthy of notice St Xavier's College hbrary, for instance, is supplied with 
a large number of well selected books 

Slorth/Western Provinces —The libraries of the Government colleges m 
the Is orth Western Provinces are excellent There are libraries too, though 
not quite so considerable, in the aided institutions 

Punjab —The hbrary at the Lahore Government College contains about 
1,400 books on all branches of literature, both English and European The 
Oriental section is poor, and is said to contain much that is valueless 

Central Provinces — The college hbrary at Jabalpur possesses upwards 
of 1 ,000 volumes many of which, however, are said to be but ill suited for tl e 
students and to be seldom used by them 

Summary. — As regards the extent to which college libraries are used, tht 
information obtained seems to show that among the students of some colleges 1 
perceptible taste for general reading has sprung up let, the Bombay, the 
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Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces Reports agree in saying that the 
general reading of students is confined to a very narrow range, being almost 
entirely limited to the hooka which have some hearing on the subjects of 
examinations ; though an exception to a limited extent is made in Bombay in 
the case of the students of the Elphinstone college. In Bengal, it is 
expected that the new scheme of studies, which is to come into force in 
1884* will help to develope among the best students a taste for pVivate reading. 

318. laboratories and Apparatus for Instruction : Madras.— Th& 

value of the laboratories and apparatus for instruction in the colleges of the Pro- 
vince of Madras is given at page n 7 of the Provincial Report, and is, on an 
average , much lower in most Government than in non-Government institutions. 
Moreover, nothing ia said of the lahoratories and apparatus of tho two principal 
Government colleges, vis., the Konibakonum and the Presidency Colleges, 
though, the Commission, when sitting in Madras, was able to satisfy itself that 
the latter is well supplied with appliances for physical and chemical instruc- 
tion and for the study of natural science, &c. Seven of the aided colleges 
received grants from Government. It may be observed that grants for appar- 
atus required for instruction in science or art are given only once in Madras. 

Bombay, — I n Bombay tne Elphinstone College and the two aided colleges 
are fairly equipped with scientific apparatus, for which the last two received of 
late a "rant of Bs. 3,000 from Government. But the Deccan and the Bajaram 
Colleges are insufficiently provided, while the Gujarat College has no appa- 
ratus at all. And it may be said that not a single college in the Province 
of Bombay is furnished with a set o£ appliances altogether commensurate with 
the requirements of the science course newly adopted by the University. 

Bengal- * n Bengal four Government colleges are reported to he well sup- 
plied with chemical and physical laboratories. That of the Presidency College is 
thoroughly complete. All other Government institutions possess what is strict- 
ly necessary for imparting instruction. When the alternative courses in science 
were adopted, the sum of Bs. 5,000 was allotted to each first-grade Government 
college for the purchase of scientific apparatus, and many additional grants 
havo°since been made. The Report of Bengal makes no mention of any labor- 
atory in aided colleges. Yet the Bevd. Bather Lafont states in his evidence 
that St Xavier's College has a collection of apparatus which he considers one 
of the best in Calcutta? and the value of which he estimates at Bs. 20,000. He 
adds that liberal grants have occasionally been given to that institution by 
Government for the purchase of instruments. 

Worth-Western Provinces.— In the North-TVestcrn Provinces, the 
Allahabad, Agra, and Benares Government colleges, and the aided Canning 
College at Lucknow, have laboratories. 

Pnnial)— The Lahore College has as yet no special laboratory; but the 
nnnuStion of one has been sanctioned. It is sufficiently provided with appara- 
tus for Physics and Chemistry for instruction up to the B.A. standard, and has* 
a fairly complete cabinet of specimens in Geology. 

Central Provinces— The college at Jabalpur has only a small set of 
chemical apparatus. Application has been made for the purchase of a com- 
plcte set of apparatus for teaching Physical Science. 

qiq Oriental Colleges.— Of the general character and objects of these 
collet; an account has already been given. It must be remembered, however, 
that In their course of studies they arc far from uniform. In some, such 
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as the Calcutta Hadrasa, there is an admixture of English , in others, such as 
the Oriental Department of the Canmng College, Luckno^, the On^ntal methods 
of teaching are still observed Not being affiliated to the Universities, except 
m the Punjab, they lave no general standard of examination the students 
attending them aro generally poorer and more dependent upon scholarships * in 
fact the Oriental College, Lahore, nearly every student receives help of 
this iind. In the four follomng Tables mil be found statistical information 
as to the more important points, though in regard to one point by no means 
unimportant, mz , the rates of f ce3, we have received no detailed returns — 
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Comparative Statistics of Oriental Colleges m BriU&k India in 1S70 yi and 1881-82 
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Number of Pupils studying each optional language in the Omental Colleges 
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320. Moral Training in Colleges— Tho subject of moral training ih 

colleges is replete with difficulties— difficulties, however, that are mainly 
practical 3?or there is no difference of opinion as to moral training being as 
necessary as intellectual or physical training; and no dissent from tho principle 
that a system in which moral training was wholly neglected would he un- 
worthy of the name of education Nor, again, is there any difference of opinion 
as to the moral value of the love of law and order, of the respect for superiors, 
of the obedience, regularity, and attention to duty which every well-conducted 
college is calculated to promote All these have, by tho nearly universal 
consent of the witnesses, done a great deal to elevate the moral tone and 
improve the daily practico of the great hulk of those who have been trained 
in the colleges of India The degree in which different colleges liave 
exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and 
has doubtless been different in ill colleges at different tunes, depending as it 
does so largely on the character and personal influence of the Principal and 
Professors who may form the staff at any gwen period So far all the witness- 
es, and probably all intelligent men, are substantially agreed Difficulties 
*egm when the question is raised whether good can be done by distmct moral 
TVf „ 7 8 th ° m ° ral su P er ™»«» T*ich all admit to he good and 
S c^CiT ^T e i? See a " do m ° re toawnBfcthaait is at present 
ColW M IS* h l ms ™™y Soc "*ie S , m the Anglo Muhammadan 

SnS tK'n^ w UeaSt ° n J ° thCr C ° lle » e U * der native management, the 

b 7 to B" e ouch moral teaching on the basis of religion In 

moral Ws as are l^l^Z* T tl T\ ** " 

occurrences of ordinary academic te» I / ^ *"* ho6ks 

rt connecting * ^Z^lt tn^ ^ tte ^ MtV 

present pomfis the joSZ^ISS Srodu °°T^ 7"*? ^ 
m places where them i- T, n 5 1 Wlsaoinof ^^ducing distinct moral teaching 

«r witnesses on the point stood thus — "Doesde- 
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" finite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
" in the courso of Government colleges and schools ? Have you any suggestions 
11 to make on this subject ? ! " None of tho witnesses raised any objection in prin- 
ciple to such instruction being given- A considerable riumber held that there 
is no need for such instruction, and two of these, the Principals of Government 
colleges in Bombay and Madras, held that no good result can flow from devot 
a distinct portion of time to the teaching of duty and the principles of moral con- 
duct. Some also held that the practical difficulties in the way of introducing moral 
instruction into Government colleges are so great that it is expedient to leave 
matters as they are. The great majority, however, of the witnesses that dealt 
with the question at all, expressed a strong desire that definite moral instruc- 
tion should form part of the college course. If we may judge by the utter- 
ances of the witnesses, the^p is in the North-TVestern Provinces and the Punjab 
a deep-seated and widespread feeling that discipline and moral supervision 
require to be supplemented by definite instruction in the principles of morality, 
Tho feeling seems not to be bo strong in the Provinces where Western education 
has been longer and more firlmy established ; but some of the witnesses in every 
Province and some of every class, Native and European equally, have asserted 
that there is urgent need that the principles of morality should be definitely ex- 
pounded, A review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction 
may be introduced into the course of Government colleges without objection 
anywhere, and in some Provinces with strong popular approval. Those who 
wish definite moral instruction to be introduced generally advocate the teaching 
of some moral text-book* No one, however, has pointed to any text-hook 
that he is prepared to recommend for immediate introduction. One witness 
has indicated a difficulty that requires consideration, mz*> that if morality be 
introduced as a definite subject of study, a demand will certainly arise for test- 
ing proficiency in it by means of examinations, and that wliile on the one hand 
acquaintance with theories of morality implies no moral improvement, on 
the other examinations can never test actual growth in practical morality* 
Tho difSraliy thus suggested is that students will not pay serious attention 
to the moral instruction given them unless it is made to tell in their favour at 
University or other public examinations. It is certainly undesirable to attempt 
to gauge morality by means of the University, but it seems too unfavourable 
an estimate of Indian students to hold that they care for nothing heyond pass- 
in 01 or standing well at examinations ; or even if such a state of feeling be too 
prevalent at present, it seems premature to argue that no better state of feel- 
in^ can bo induced- One of the Provincial Reports quotes the head of an aided 
college as testifying that no complaint had ever reached him of the appropri- 
ation of four hours a week to religious instruction, a subject which counts for 
nothing at University examinations* Our Recommendation (No, 9) will he 
found in the last paragraph of this Chapter* 

321. Religions Teaching in Colleges.— Government having deliberately 
adopted the policy of religious neutrality, there is no religious teaching in the 
colleges managed by the Department of Education The grant-in-aid system is 
based upon the same policy, audit might therefore seem that the subject of reli- 
gious teaching in aided colleges has no place in the Report of this Commission* 
Nor would it if the question had not heen raised by some of the witnesses whether 
another policy than the present be not equally consistent with the religious 
neutrality of Government colleges, the policy, namely, not of excluding all rehgi- 
ons, hut of giving equal facility for instruction in them alb This has been advo- 
cated by several native witnesses, especially in the Punjab. The argument ad* 
duced in favour of such a policy seems generally to be that the minds of students 
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are so filled with their secular studies that religion drops out of view and ceases 
to influence them, and that home influence has been found in praetiuj too weaV to 
counteract the anti religious, or rather non religious, influence which oxclusire 
attention to the subjects studied at college is everting This is ex preyed as 
follows by one who pleads strongly for a change in tins respect " Children are 
" sent to school as soon as they are able to talk and more about freely, and they 
" spend n number of yenrs in school, until in f ict fficy arc passed out a? full* 
< blown B A *s or some such thing Their ^ hole time and attention being 

" devoted to school books, they fall very little under what is called the home 
1 influence The unfavourable impressions it Inch the children reccn e in 

" the school for a series of jears at the early part of their age sit deep in their 
" hearts and exert a vcrj demoralising influence upon them in after life, to the 
prejudice of themselves and of those who come in their way "Will Govern- 
ft ment tolerate such a state of things ? TFjll it still persist in a policy winch 
" excludes religion from the State education, but encourages something i\ Inch is 
"anti religious, though in the most indirect manner?'* The remedj proposed 
is that Government should employ teachers of all prevalent forms of religion to 
give instruction in its colleges, or should at least gne such teacher*, admission 
to its colleges if their services are provided by outside bodies W e are unable to 
recommend the adoption of any plan of this land However praiseworthy the 
feelings that underlie such a proposal, we are satisfied that no such scheme can 
be reduced to practice m the present state of Indian society The svstem of 
grants m aid was in part designed to meet the difficultv complained of, and 
those who regret the absence of religions teaching from Government colleges 
are at liberty to set up colleger giving full recognition to the religious principles 
they prefer. In doing this they should be most liberallv helped, and it nnj be 
worth while to pomt out that the successful establishment of a college in u bich 
any form of religion is inculcated would not lose its effect even though the 
Government college in which religion is not taught should continue to be 
maintained beside it Students cannot be kept apart and cannot but affect one 
another Any influence whether good or bad, that is felt among the students in 
one college spreads rapidly to those of another that is near it Thus, those who 
regard any particular form of religious teaching as a good thing may bo sure that 
by establishing a college m which such teaching is imparted, they are influenc- 
ing not only the students their own college may attract, but the students in 
Government colleges as well This question will, however, be fully discussed 
m Chapter VHI, and need not detain us here 

322 Physical Training —In most colleges some attention Ins been paid 
to the question of physical training Despite a climate which for six or eight 
months of the year renders out door exercise almost impossible during the heat 
of the day, games, such as cricket, Iai\n tennis, croquet, are played Tvith much 
eagerness and no little skdl In many colleges gymnastics are regularly taught 
according to JIaclaren*s system , and in running* jumping, wrestling, in fact 
in almost every pastime in which agility and suppleness are of avail, the 
Indian youth shovis to great advantage If not generally of a muscular build 
he is by no means wanting m endurance and plucL Games w inch, lite cnclet 
especially test such qualities, are most appreciated by the hardier races of the 
Northwest and Punjab, and by tho enterprising Parsi But the Bengali 
thtmgh supposed to he so averse to physical exercises, has shown a spint that 
^as not expected of him In some parts of fhe Province he is found bringing 
feat lT tomeetthQ European residents of a station, and not seldon^de 
the nart *f ° F P onen * s What is needed is a more systematic encouragement on 
0 the college authorities , for, as a rule, it has hitherto depended upon 
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tho accident of character Tvhetber the Principal and Professors take any 
interest in promoting manly games. In most cases, too, the poverty of the 
students is greatly in the waj, while the instances are lare in which Govern- 
ment has given any pecuniary help. The value of a single B, A. scholar- 
ship would, at all evonts in the smaller colleges, suffice for the maintenance of 
a cricket club or gymnasium during the w hole year. 

323. The University Entrance Examination .—Although the function 

of the University Entrance examination has more properly to do with second- 
ary education, to which it is tho goal, its hearing upon collegiate education 
needs some consideration heia The subjects of examination, which are very 
nearly the same in all Indian Universities, have already heen stated. The 
method of examination differs in ono not unimportant particular. In Calcutta 
and Madras it is by papers alone- In Bombay and the Punjab, the papers are 
supplemented by an oral examination in certain of the subjects. That the 
combined method is in itself the more perfect one, there can he no doubt 
But the difficulties where the number of examinees is so large, as in the Calcutta 
and Madras Universities, arc, under a centralised system of examination, prac- 
tically insuperable. In 1881-82, 2,937 candidates presented themselves at the 
Enhance examination of the Calcutta University; at that of the Madras Uni- 
versity, 3,725. In Bombay the numbers wcro 1,374 1 m the Punjab only 249. 
The difficulty of numbers is increased by the fact that the examination is held 
at local centres fixed by the University, although the papers are examined by a 
Central Board Of such centres the Calcutta University has no less than forty, 
from Rangoon in the extreme east to Peshawar in the extreme west, from Simla 
in latitude 31 N. to Colombo in latitude 7 Distances so enormous render it 
impossible for an oral examination to be conducted by any single Board of Ex- 
aminers, or even by a dozen such Boards. If a sepai ate Board were constituted at 
each centre, there would still remain two disadvantages which would far more 
than counterbalance the advantages. In a largo number of cases the examiners 
would examine their own pupils ; and, however just and fair their examination, 
they would always be suspected of unconscious partiality. A difficulty even 
greater would be that of maintaining uniformity of standard. Oral examin- 
ation must always be le*s precise than examination by means of papers; but an 
oral examination conducted by a number of different Boards could scarcely pre- 
tend to anything but the very roughest accuracy,* It may, therefore, be accept- 
ed that where the candidates are so numerous, no other system is possible than 
that of papers- It may also be argued that such a system, although imperfect, 
affords a sufficiently accurate test when the question meiely is whether a young 
man shall be admitted to a ceitain course of study preliminary to any Uni- 
versity distinction* There are some, indeed, who \\ ould have no Entrance 
examination at ail as a qualification for admission to colleges. In th^ir 
view, it should be enough that a lad has reached a certain point in his 
school education, and that those who have trained him see in his capacity 
and industry good promise of further progress. J They would, in fact, bo 
satisfied by such assurances as are accepted in /the many colleges of our 
English Universities that have no matriculation examination of their own. The 
analogy, how over, is here more appaient than real, 
those who go up to the English Universities do so f\ 

advantages which attach to the English University Wstem. Association with 
a large body of his equals taken from various classeV of society, representing 
various interests, and destined to various careers; t\ie discipline which goes 
with residence in college; the generous rivalry stirred up by a love of manly 
excicUes; the pride felt in belonging to a body so\*ich in its traditions; 
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all these are important elements in the education of an English un fa- 
graduate: and that such advantages may bo shared by the many for whom 
the higher learning has no great attraction, it has been wisely ordamcd that 
admission to the University shall bo easily obtained. In India ^ present such 
collateral advantages can scarcely he taken into account. University Me, in fact, 
has hardly any existence. The colleges are isolated institutions, in many eases 
small in their numbers, and with little that belongs to a corporate community. 
There is, therefore, no similar motive for throwing open their doors for all to 
enter. On the other hand, the obfetions to doing so arc of serious weight. 
In the first place, if Principals of Jllegcs were compelled to admit every candi- 
date whom the headmaster of a liifh school considered to have reached a college 
standard, their classes would be composed in a large proportion of students whose 
unfitness would greatly hinder the advance of the more promising remainder. 
That this is no imaginary evil, may he shown by the percentage of unsuccess- 
ful to successful candidates at the Entrance examination. Tints in 1881-82, 
of 2,937 who went up for that examination of the Calcutta University, no less 
than 1,528 failed to pass. Yet, presumably all of these wero students whom 
their respective headmasters considered to be sufficiently prepared. Another 
objection is that the University Entrance examination serves a very useful 
purpose in fixing a standard whereby to gauge the attainments of those w ho carry 
their education no further. In a country in which so large a proportion of such 
students at once seek Government employ, the certificate of a rccogmsed body 
like the University is obviously of more w eight than one granted by the Head 
of a college, however just his estimate may be of the student to whom he 
grants it Moreover, there is nothing to prevent a Principal from admitting in 
his college classes a student wbosc qualifications seem to him sufficient, though 
he cannot, of course, give permission to appear at the higher University examin- 
ations to such as have not cared to subject themselves to those of a lower degree. 
In this respect the Entrance examination corresponds not with the Matricula- 
tion examination of an English college, but with the little-go Or previous 
examination of the University. And the restriction, we believe, will be admit- 
ted on all hands to be a wise one. If it be true that it occasionally excludes 
fiom college life young men of high social standing, on the other hand it 
obviates the anomaly of giving the same advantages to those who have, and 
those who have not, satisfied the University on points which it considers of im- 
portance ; while it involves no real hardship to any considerable number of 
students On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to advocate the removal 
of what is little more than a fancied disability. 

324, Objections to the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in particular. — With reference to the Entrance examination of the Cal- 
cutta University in particular, a complaint has been made of " undue centralisa- 
tion," or, in other words, of the unsuitahility of its tests to the educational wants 
of the North. Western Provinces. It is asserted that the hard-and-fixed line 
drawn by so distant a body as the Calcutta Syndicate, has excluded, among others, 
the sons of the Native nobility and landholders. The time may have been when 
this objection had some slight force, though the classes supposed especially to feel 
the grievance can scarcely be said to have had any just cause of complaint. So 
small, indeed, was the interest taken by the Native nobility and landholders 
in any system of education, that the plea put forward on their behalf looks 
rather like an af ter-thought. At worst, the alleged defects did not touch such 
classes more acutely than any other classes. But if this "hard-and-fixed line" 
was erer one which formed a barrier to students in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, it is one which exists no longer. In the earlier days of the Calcutta 
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University, the comphint ms no doubt sometimes made, perhaps with truth 
that the educational authorities of the North Western Provinces had no sufficient 
ioics in the management of thq University, and that consequently little effort 
was made to adapt the examination to peculiarities of study due to nationality 
or religion Tins complaint is no longer heard , and m the tacit acquiescence 
of all ^hose interests ire coucerned we hare the clearest proof that on this 
score at all events no valid accusation lies against the University If there he 
disadvantages on any other score, these, it is hoped, will be removed at no distant 
date by the establishment of a University ^r the Korth-TTestern Provinces 

325* A general Objection — Another objection to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the different Universities is made on the ground of its narrowness It fixes, 
say the objectors, one standard as the goal of all secondary education, whereas tiro 
standards are really required, namely, a standard for those wliogo through the 
University course, and a standard for those who desire to enter direct into 
business or practical life The objection is a valid one, and yet one which 
can hardly be made the subject of a complaint against the Universities 
That which has rendered desirable such a double standard is a growth of 
education not contemplated when the Universities were first established, their 
legitimate function then being to test the merits of students who aimed 
it a liberal education Por the vast numbers who now set a goal to them 
selves in the Entrance examination they were not prepared Like the Um 
versities in England, they had, till lately, no sufficient motive for concern 
ing themselves with middle cla^s examinations That they may do so now with 
advantage is the opinion of many " At present,'* it has been remarked** " no 
** attempt has been made in the High Schools to orgamse what is called in Eng- 
u hsh public schools a 'modern side* , nor would it be practicable to organise 
" it wi Cheat the vo ajiemUon the University" This may he frtte, but 
Trhilc the high schools are waiting for the University, the University may reply 
that it is waiting for the high schools A proposal has been made by 
Professor Oxenhaia, one of the Bombay witnesses, that the present Entrance 
examination should be reconstituted and be conducted by the colleges, while a 
second examination should be instituted on the model of the "Middle Class" 
examinations of the English Universities The latter part of this proposal has 
been adopted by the Commission and forms the subject of a Recommendation 
in Chapter V The former pirt of it, however, does not seem to us to be without 
its objections There would, if the colleges admitted, be some danger of a vary- 
ing standard This in the long run would tend to lower the general level, and so 
to affect the aims and character of the high schools Again, as v e have already 
pom ted out, an Entrance examination conducted by a University supplies a 
gauge of capacity and attainment highly useful in a country in the present con 
dition of India, and one which would not be accepted with the same confidence 
if the colleges were the examining bodies For it may be safely assumed that 
a considerable numte of those who elected for a University career would not 
continue their studies even to the P A examination Such, therefore, as for any 
reason found it necessary to desist, would have no other certificate than that of 
admission to a college Moreover, if it proved easier to enter a college 
than to pass the middle class examination, the inducement would be to pursue 
a course of study which, though less useful m after life, afforded a more im- 
mediate prospect of obtaining employment of some kind or other If, however, 
the Universities are to take upon themselves the general duty of gauging the pro- 
gress made in education not strictly of a University type, it may be worth while 
to consider whether the higher vernacular schools also might not fitly come 
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under their scrutiny To such schools it is difficult to attach too much im- 
portance 3?ar throughout the rural districts they afford the iind of education 
best suited to the more literary classes among a rural population, and their 
character largely influences that of primary vernacular schools by supplying 
them with competent teachers and hy raising up a class of men to whom the value 
of education has been made clear It has been endeavoured in various ports 
of the country to meet the object we have m view by means of provincial 
examinations , but such examinations, even if equally thorough, cannot hope to 
carry with them the same recognition as those conducted by a University Board 

326. The Effect of collegiate Instruction upon the Enlightenment of 

the People. — An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction his had upon 
the general education and enlightenment of the people must m fauness he 
accompanied by a reference to the objects which it sets before itself The 
reformers of 1835, to whom the system is due claimed that only by an educa 
tion in linghsh, and after European methods, could we hope to raise the 
moral and intellectual tone of Indian society and supply the Administration 
with a competent body of public servants To what degree, then have these 
objects been attained ? Our answer is in the testimony of witnesses before 
this Commission j in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by 
men whose position has given them ample opportunities of judging and in the 
facts obvious to all eyes throughout the countiy And that answer is conclusive 
if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of 
it at least that it has not disappointed the hopes of a sober judgment Many 
mistakes m the methods employed have been pointed out and corrected by 
maturer experience Much done has had to be undone Not a little yet re 
mams for gradual re consideration So, too> of the recipients of our college 
education it is by no means pretended that they are the very crown and flower 
of Indian humanity Many unlovely defects of character still give occasion of 
scorn to those who are nothing if not critical Of superficial learning, and of 
pretentious self assertion manifested m a variety of ways, there has no doubt 
been plenty It would be strange if it were otherwise For m no country under 
any circumstances has there been equal or similar encouragement to the develop- 
ment of such and other faults The surroundings of the Indian student are not 
always favourable to the development of 1 high type of character Neither m 
the labour nor m the recreations of those about him does ho find much 
that sorts with his intellectual pursuits Xivmg in an atmosphere of 
ignorance, his sense of superiority is m danger of becoming conceit Reve- 
rence for the current forms of the religion of his country seems difficult to him 
when face to fice with dogmas which science lias exploded* and a disposition to 
scoff does not beautify Ins nature Ivor is it possible, at least in Government 
colleges, to appeal m a largo and systematic manner to that religious 
teaching winch has been found to be the most universal bnsis of morality 
Again, his intercourse with the ruling race is not wholly without its draw 
backs Unwise enthusiasts flatter him with hopes and prophecies lhe 
advantages ho enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be urged upon 
a Government that has done so much for him His self-reliance weakens 
with encouragement, or he is irritated and rebuked by the chilly courtesies 
of English reserve The narrow circle of his life , the absence of facilities 
for travel whereby his sympathies and experience might he enlarged , the 
strong temptation to lay aside his studies so soon as employment supplies his 
Wente necessities the scanty inducement to fit himself for higher duties,— 

o^mst ^ ll * arf ^ moinl ancl mtellect ^ 1 growth, and to foster those fiuHs 
o "is which satirists, good humoured or bitter, have directed so many shafts. 
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AU the greater, therefore, is the credit due to him when ho mes ahoi o the 
intluences by \\ Inch he 13 surrounded , and, whatever his weaknesses, it may 
be safely <nid that they who best Lnou the educated native hare the most to 
urge in his favour It may also be safely said that many of the faults charged 
against the enlier generation of college students ire disappearing is an English 
education is less regarded m the light of a mre distinction Some of those 
faults were born of the time and the circumstances , some had root in a sjstem 
of mstiuction now everywhere becoming more thorough and more scientific 

327. The Professions wliicli the Majority of educated Natives 

adopt — Of the professions to which a student tales on leaving college, the most 
favourite are Government sen ice and the Law In the latter will generally 
he found those whoso talents ire brightest, and in whom self relianco is most 
strong , in the former, those who, from narrow ness of circumstances or from a 
doubt of their own powers, have been glad to accept employment, sometimes of 
1 very humble hind As a Government servant, the ex-student is found every- 
where and in nil branches of the Administration , as a clerk, as 1 subordinate 
Judicial, Revenue, or Police officer , as a Professoi in a college or teacher in a 
school , in various capacities in the Dcpaitment of Public TTorks, the Forest 
Department, the Telegraph, the Railway, the Medical service In all he holds 
appointments involving considerable trust and cxeicismg zeal, energy, activity 
And in some Provinces he has attained his present position despite strenuous 
antagonism on the part of his countrymen brought up in the old school, who 
were natunllj anxious to keep in thur families posts regarded, from length of 
tenure, as hcieditary possessions 1 hat this antagonism was for so long so 
efficient resulted, in a considerable measure, from an unwillingness on the part 
of Civil ofiiccis to employ a class of men with whom they had hut slight 
acquaintance, and ho were without the necessary apprenticeship to official 
life Such unwillingness is now becoming a thing of the past Through- 
out the country Civil officers have begun to discos cr and readily to ackuow - 
ledge, that in integrity, capacity for work, intelligence, industrj , the sub- 
ordinate trained in college excels his fellow brought up according- to the 
tiaditions ol the past At the Bar, a profession which in many wa}s is 
eminently suited to the bent of the native mind, the ex students of our colleges 
have made their way with honourable success Even in the Presidency tow jis, 
though pitted against distinguished Engbsh lawyers, they carry off a large share 
of the practice, acquitting themselves with especial credit in civil cases If their 
le^l acumen has, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the subject of doubtful 
compliment, many of their number arc conspicuous for grasp of subject, and 
breadth of view Though pleading m a foreign tongue, they not seldom 
display an eloquence and power of debate which would command admiration 
boforo nn\ Lnghsh tribunal Some of the ablest of them have attained 
to the Bench of the Calcutta High Court, and last year, during the absenco 
o£ the Chief Justice, his high post was filled b) Mr* Justice Romcsh Chandra 
Jfittra "Madras and Bombay tell the same tale, and though in the more 
backward ProMnccs the number of distinguished advocates is not large, a 
Musulmon gentleman, once a studmt of the Benares College, was recently 
called to fill a \ acancy in the Allahabad High Court In the District Courts, 
^vherc o£ old chicanery and man) questionable devices so largely prevailed, 
the influence of the educated natn e pleader has generally been of a health} 
kind And when this is the case it is espcciall} creditable to him Tor, 
away from the eye of tho^e who*e disapproval would mean of professional 
caste, and exposed to intluences ind temptations such a* pcrltaps advocacy 
mno other country confronts, he has need of a strong monl rectitude and 
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much earnestness of purpose But with the support of the wholesome pride 
whuji tiic members of Ins profession feel in bo honourable a career* it every 
diy becomes easier to him to emulate tho dignity and self respect which 
are so pre eminently characteristic oE the English Bar Government service 
and the Lair, is wo have said, engage the attention of the majority of onr 
graduates and undergraduates A smaller number he take themselves to 
private service as clerks assistants or manager? Bomo engage m trade 
They are, however, comparatively few in number Tor commerce needs capital, 
and hereditary aptitude for business neither of which is usually possessed 
in my sufficient degree by those educated in our colleges Where, indeed, 
a commercial career is chosen by them, the general testimony is of 
the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other 
positions m life Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having 
reference to a variety of occupations we might easily quote at great length 
It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position 
and varied experience In such a list no one perhaps has abetter right to 
a foremost place than Sir M R TTestropp who, first as a Puisne Judge of 
the High Court and afterwards for nearly twenty years as Chief Justice 
of Bombay, had daily opportumh of gauging the capacity and character of 
men trained in the colleges of the Presidency In reply to an address present- 
ed to him last year on his retirement from the Bench, his Lordship remark 
ed — f In tone in learning in every thing tint T*as important for profes 
<* sional men the pleaders of the High Court were pre eminent, and they were 
' now, whatever their predecessors m the Sadr Adalat might have been m a 
" by gone generation a highly honourable body This had been proved by 
"their own acts , and, what was more, they had proved themselves liberal and 
"generous as circumstances which he had had the opportunity of noticing, 
" would show It had been a great pleasure to him to see so much of them and 
" to notice their daily conduct for so many years and the feeling of satisfae* 
" tion which he experienced was shared by ail the Judges The educational 
"institutions noi*- m existence m Bombay contributed greatly to the class of 
"men who succeeded in parsing the examination for the career of High 
Court pleaders and Subordinate Judges lie trusted the improvement 
in education might go on It had penetrated to a considerable extent among 
the pleaders in the mofussil also , but the soldiers of the old garrison were 
' too firmly m possession to be dislodged speedily In tho mofussil the 

" old practitioner had a stronghold but his place was being gradually filled by 
" the alumni of the Blphinstone High School and of the University of Bombay 
- * That they might ga on and prosper was the earnest desiro of himself and 
** brethren M Of similar tenour was the evidence given before the Commis 
sion by Sir William Wedderburn In Madras Chief Justice Sir Charles 
Turner, whose many years' acquaintance with the North-Western Pro 
vinces has varied his experience remarked m his Convocation address deliver 
ed in 1881 before the University of Madras — * Modern India Ins proved 
"by examples that are Lnoivn to and honoured by all m this assembly 
"that her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with tho br*t 
"o£ European talent in the Council Chamber on tho Bench, at the 
"Bar and in the mart The time cannot be far distant when she will 
"produce her philosopher, her moralist, her reformer * f Of the morality of 
our cx-students question has sometimes been made, not so much perhaps 
because experience justified an accusation as because it was pre supposed that 
those who received no definite religious • nst necessarily have 

but little reverence for a moral law to whicT * dirajs salons 

There is, however, no reason * hatevcr why » should lower 
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the standard of conduct It is true that such an education tends to weaken 
and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality is independent of those beliefs, and 
a young man's studies at collego ate certainly not calculated to weaken 
his appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect which 
collegiate education has had 'upon religious belief, ought wc to forget the large 
extent to which students have joined the Brahmo Soinaj and other thcistic 
associations of the same character, or the constant prominence given in their 
public writings and discussions to the subject of a reformed faith. In the re* 
stricted sense of integrity, the higher level that prevails is certified by theeri- 
. dence of facts and the evidence of words. It is not merely the Government 
officer who now feels himself able to place reliance upon the uprightness 
of his subordinate- The same is the case with commercial men, with managers 
of banks, with Railway companies. Dishonest servants are, of course, some- 
times found among highly-educated natives of India, as they are sometimes 
found among highly*educated natives of England. And equally, of course, tbe 
mobt has been made of such instances to discredit an education novel in kind 
and therefore disliked by many. If, again, under the term morality, we include 
those qualities wliich tend to the general welfare of a people, then in a larger 
sense has the highly-educated native vindicated his claim to our respect 
For it is he whose enterprise and enthusiasm have done much to rouse self-effort 
in education, and whose munificence has not seldom made that effort possible 
It is ho who has created the native press in its most intelligent form- His 
are the various societies, literary and scientific, societies for religious and for 
social reform. To his activity it is due that vernacular literature is so rapidly 
multiplying its utility. Prom his number have come men who have guided 
the policy of Native States at critical times, and filled with dignity important 
offices under the British Government. Sfctll, desirous as we arc fully to acknow- 
ledge the good effects of collegiate education, we do not shut our eyes to certain 
deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to various defects of sys- 
tem* We cannot affirm that in education has been found a sufficient cure for the 
comparative absence of lofty motive and of a sense of public duty which for long 
centuries has besn an admitted drawback on so much that is attractive in the 
character of natives of India. TTe cannot deny that though the ctandard of 
morality is higher than it was, it is still a morality based to a largo extent upon 
considerations of a prudent self-interest rather than upon any Jiighcr principles of 
action* Moral strength of purpose under circumstances in which sueh strength 
has nothing but itself to rely upon is too often eonspicuous for its absence; 
and great intellectual attainments are by no means always accompanied by 
great elevation of character, On the other hand, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed 
by the past history of the country, must bo the work of several generations 
In the minor matter of courtesy and good manners, it is also objected that there 
has been a distinct deterioration; that in their desire to cast off the reproach 
of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for digni- 
fied independence. This charge within certain limits admits of no dispute- 8 til), 
it is a result at which we cannot greatly wonder when wc take into account 
the ugly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transi- 
tion. Again, those who most fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe 
it to influences of ^hich education is hut one, and by no means the most 
prominent one; though to this it may perhaps be replied that it is education 
which has brought about a state of mind upon which alone those other influences 
could work. There is another respect, of a different, and more special charac- 
ter, in which collegiate education has as yet certainly failed. With a few 
brilliant exceptions, no eminent scholars are to be found in the long list of 
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University graduates Two reasons, however, go a great way to account f 01 
this fact One is to be found in the character of the academic system in 
its earlier days That system aimed rather at giving a genenl education 
than at encouraging special knowledge The more recent icforms all tend 
towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious 
requirements which experience has condemned A second reason is the poverty 
of the Indian student To one out of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter 
of indifference whether, wlien he goes out into the woild, he can at once earn 
his livelihood With the rest, employment m some shape or other is a neces- 
sity » and that employment nrely leaves him leisure or inclination to carry 
on studies of which he has but come to the threshold Private libeiality has 
done much for education in many directions But the endowment of research 
is not one of those directions A life of learned ease is almost unVnon n to the 
Indian student, his success must be success of a practical character, his ambi 
twn waits upon his daily wants 

In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to be 
made » ibove all the allowance of time Even in the most advanced Province of 
Indja, collegiate education of the present type is barely fifty years old f in some 
parts of the country its life measures less than half that span , in some it has 
not yet begun It must be lemembered, too, that that education is of exotic 
growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country by an alien 
power If the advent of the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which 
Sir Charles Turner is so hopeful, be still " a far off adorable dieam, 5 ' it is but 
i sober estimate which declares that, directly or indirectly* collegiate educa- 
tion has been beneficial m a variety of ways to an extensive portion of a 
vast empire 

32 B. Becommendations —The Recommendations which we have to make 
with regard to the general question of collegiate education cover a somewhat 
wide field, though we have been careful to exclude from their scope any prin- 
ciples which fall under the direct cognisance of the University rather than of 
the Education Department and of Government Our Recommendations refer 
to the provision of increased facilities for collegiate instruction , to the prin- 
ciples on which grants to aided colleges should be regulated , to the means of 
increasing the efficiency, without increasmg the cost, of the professorial staff 
m Government colleges , to the regulation of studies , to the rates of fees and 
the methods of levying them; and to the establishment of scholarships for 
collegiate students on a systematic and, m some Provinces, extended basis 

329. Extension of collegiate Education*— Wo regard the provision of in- 
creased facilities for collegiate education, wherever reasonable grounds hare been 
shown for their necessity, as a necessary complement of those Recommendations 
which we shall hereafter have to mahe for closing, or for transfenmg to private 
management, other colleges whose continuance at all, or whose continuance 
as Government institutions, experience has shown to be unnecessary But, 
on account of the variety of conditions involved, we have thought it suffi- 
cient to recommend each case to the attention of the Locil Government 
concerned, to be dealt with m the light of the considerations that wiU be 
adduced in Chapter VIII The Commission is unanimous m the opinion 
that where additional means of collegiate instruction imy be expected, on 
reasonably sufficient grounds, to increase the welfare of a Province or to advance 
the progress of its people, the provision of such additional facilities should be 
an object of solicitude to Government, preferably by means of the system of 
grants in aid, hut m exceptional cases, and subject tonecessarj filial limita- 
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turns, by the direct instrumentality of Government At the same time we an* 
of opinion tint the principle should be kept in tick, that ft small number of 
colleges, thoroughly efficient and suitably situated, are likely to he of more 
permanent benefit to the interests of higher education than a larger number of 
colleges less efficient and less numerously attended But we are not prepared 
to make any definite Recommendation on this point with regard to the future, 
since we feel that every proposal for the establishment of a new college ruuH 
be determined by careful reference to the circumstances of each case 

330, Grants-in-aid —Whatever opinion may be held is to the advisabihtv 
of regulating the grants to aided schools by reference solely to the results of 
examination, e are unanimously of opinion that such a system is altogether 
inapplicable to aided colleges We regard it as essential to the stability of 
those institutions that their grants should be fixed for a term of year*, so that 
their managers may he able to estimate with accuracy their various sources of 
income The causes which lead to success or failure at the examinations of the 
University are various, and by no meins solely dependent on the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the teaching m any particular institution If a college by the 
maintenance of an efficient staff, and by a liberal rate of expenditure, gues 
solid guarantees of its desire and intention to succeed, those guarantees should 
certainly be taken into account in determining the rate of aid, altogether 
antecedently to, and irrespectively of, the success which its students may attain 
at subsequent examinations Such success or failure through a term of jeirs 
should, however, be taken into account when the grants to aided colleges come 
up for revision Our Recommendations on this point are that the rate of aid 
to each college be determined by the strength of the staff* (he expenditure 
on its maintenance * the efficiency of the institution, and the wants of the 
locality , and that provision be made f 01 special grants to aided colleges 
whenever necessary , for the supply and renewal of build m gs, furniture t 
libraries , and other apparatus of instruction 

Professorial Staff and Pensions — Tfi eare strongly of opinion that, 

in order to secure the maintenance of a high standard of efficiency in the 
professonal stiff of Government colleges especially in the European profes 
sonate, all such officers should be eligible for good sen ice pensions at a con 
sidcra bly earlier date than that fixed undei existing rules If an officer should 
be incapacitated by sickness for further service, he is eligible for pensioii at 
different rates after 15 and after 25 years, and if he has entered the sen ice 
if ter the age of 25, he is required to serve three 3 ears less thin in other cases , 
but subject to these two exceptions, every officer has to serve the full period of 
30 j ears before he can hope to obtain any pension Vt e are com meed that the 
efficiency of the Department is not promoted by attaching so long a term of 
compulsory service to appointments in which, above all others, energy and c\ en 
enthusiasm are essential qualities , and we strongly recommend that opportunities 
should be afforded, by a graduated scale of pensions, for the earlier retirement of 
those officers who feci that they hai e reached the limit of useful work TVe also 
recommend the more extended employment of competent Natives of Indnas 
Professors of colleges, a system which has been adopted in many Provinces 
with the best results in point both of efficiency and of economv Our Recom* 
mendations nre, therefore^ that tn order to secure a due succession of com* 
petent officers tn the Education Department % the period of necessary sercice 
qualifying for pension should be reduced, and that a graduated scale of pension* 
based on length of service* and obtainable without medical certificate, should be 
introduced* and thai Indian graduates, especially those who hare also graduated 

77 
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tit European Universities be more hngely employed than they hate hitherto 
been in the colleges maintained by Government 

332. Salaries —Along with the increased employment of native Profes- 
sors, wc "have taken into consideration the question of fixing the initial and 
final salaries of the appointments to he held by Europeans it higher rates than 
those for which Natives will he eligible, with the object of securing the services 
of specially qualified experts m their sever il branches of learning We believe 
that the principle is a sound one, and that the whole question deserves the 
attention of Government t but we are not prepared to submit any definite Ke 
commendation on this point 

333 Subjects of Study — VVith regard to the subjects of study, we are of 
opinion that wherever the University has prescribed alternative courses for any 
examination, the requirements of education cannot be satisfactory met unless 
students are allowed a large option between such courses It does not promote 
diversity of culture, nor does it allow differently constituted minds a fair oppor 
tnnity of development on the lines best suited to them, if all the students of one 
college are compelled to take up a literary course, and all the students of another 
to study science "VFo are awaie that this necessity is occasionally forced upon 
the Department and other managers by the limited staff of Professors at their 
disposal , hut we incline to the opinion that, even with the existing stiff, the 
course proposed could he more completely followed than in some instances we 
find it to bo We have therefore recommended that m all the larger Govern- 
ment colleges, students should he allowed such option , and we thmk that, 
i£ our proposals for the increased appointment of Native Professors are carried 
out, the difficulty of establishing alternative courses m such colleges will be 
greatly lessened This Recommendation implies tint liberal aid should bo 
given to those non Government colleges which make provision for the teaching 
of alternative courses Our Recommendation ia thai tn order to encourage 
diversity of cnlture % both on the literary and on (he physical side, if zs desirable 
mall the larger colleges, Government and aided, to make provision for more 
than one of the alternative courses laid down by the Unmet sities 

334 Admission to college Lectures of Students who have not passed 
the Examinations of the University —Connected with this proposal is 

another, that of admitting to certain courses of lectures students ^ho haie not 
passed the examinations required by the University A student u ho his not 
1 as*cd the Entrance or the Pirst Arts Examination, and who is therefore unablet 
to contmue the course of studies prescribed by the University, may nevertheless 
desire to attend lectures in subjects which he can study with profit, even 
though no University examination in theso subjects awaits him at the end of 
his course It is not probable that many students will avail themselves of such 
a permission, *inco to most the attainment of a University certificate is practi- 
cally the chief object of their studies But the concession would be a definite 
boon to some students who are not compelled to work for their living , and in 
this way wo might succeed in bringing the sons of rich men under the whole- 
some influences of a college life Principals of colleges, we may point out, 
are not prohibited from admitting such students t but ^e think it desirable to 
draw attention to the advantages of tlicir occasionally exercising the power 
that they possess, and wc recommend that the discretionary poictr of Principals 
of college^ to admit to certain courses of lectures tn special cases students teho 
have vol passed the examinations required by the Universities* be affirmed 

335 Horal Teaching —The proposals ire have to make on the subject of 
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moral teaching are contained in otir Recommendations Nos. 8 and 9. Regard- 
ing the former, the preparation of a moral text- book, there was considerahle differ- 
ence of opinion. On the one hand, it was argued that moral and religions in- 
struction was the necessary complement to secular instruction ; that to tho 
people of India, so instinctively religious, such instruction would he thoroughly 
congenial ; that tlie necessity of it had hcen forcibly pressed upon the Com- 
mission by a number of witnesses, and its absence been the subject of many 
complaints; that in spite of the principle of religious neutrality, or of the 
variety of Teligious belief among the various sections of the Indian Com- 
munity, thero would be no difficulty in basing moral training upon tho 
principles of natural religion, since in those principles all men are agreed ; 
that if virtue could not be taught, it would bo possible to impress upon 
students the necessity of practising virtue ; and that there would be no insuper- 
able difficulty in compiling a moral treatise acceptable to all classes which 
would servo as a corrective to the material, or, at frast, to the exclusirely 
intellectual, character of collegiate instruction. A letter from Dr. Meurin, 
B.C. Bishop of Bombay, offering to draw up a moral text-hook of this 
land, had already been received by the Commission, and it was also under- 
stood that Dr. V. Trench, Bishop of Lahore, contemplated the publication 
of a similar work. The arguments in opposition were to the effect that 
moral teaching is out of place, and likely to fail in its purpose, at a time of 
life when the obligation of duty is thoroughly known, and when the chief 
requirement is not to inform the conscience but to train the will. In all 
colleges, and under all courses of instruction, the most effective moral training 
consists'in inculcating habits of order, diligence, truthfulness, and due self- 
respect combined with submission to authority, all of which lessons a good 
teacher finds useful opportunities of imparting. The formation of such habits 
is promoted by the study of the lives and actions of great men, such as the 
student finds in the course of his English reading ; and, it may also be hoped, 
bv the silent influence upon his character of constant intercourse with teachers 
whom he is able to regard with respect and affection. Nor, again, is there 
reason to believe that collegiate education of the present type has any injurious 
effect upon the life and character of the students. On tho contrary, tho 
nearlv unanimous testimony of those who have had the best opportunities of 
observing f-oes to show that in integrity, in self-respect, in stability of purpose, 
and aenerally in those solid qualities wluch constitute an honourable and 
useful character, the University graduate is generally superior to thcxe who 

have not enjoved the advantages which college training confers. A further 
obuTction was expr^cd to the effect that, even supposing it was found possible 
to See a moral text-book nhich should find acceptance with ah, there was 
Clanger, in examining the foundations of duty from any other than a 
regions standpoint, of weakening its binding force as a motive to action Tho 
Interests of morality would not ho promoted by inculcating a habit o 
.rnHsis in regard to moral questions. Our Recommendation on this point 
TtTJ atlmpt le made to prepare a noral tetUook tart upon the 
fundamental principles of natural reUgion, snch as may he taught m alt Gov- 
ernmcnt ami ion-Government colleges. A Recommendation was al<o earned 
to he effect that the Principal or one of the Trofessor* i» each Govern. 
Zeni and aided college deliver to each of the college classet ry, ecerg sewon 
aTeries of lectures on theses of a man and a «t*««. Tha propo^l was 
"domed almost unanimously, though the fear was expressed that there would 
bT TL-er of such lectures being delivered in a perfunctory manner in case 
nf Co Professors who felt that they had no aptitude for the work. 

In connection with the subject of moral training it may he stated that an 
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impression seems to exist in certain quarters that the teaching in some Govern- 
ment colleges is such as to interfere inth the grounds of religious belief, AVc 
think that the greatest care should bo taken to avoid all cause for complaint in 
such a matter; but we deem it inadvisable to make any definite RccommencLv 
tionon a subject on which ue possess little information of practical value, We 
are also of opinion that no question should be set in the examinations of any 
Government college calling for a declaration of religious belief on the part of 
the candidates; and that no answer or translation given by any candidate should 
be objected to on the ground of its expressing any peculiarity of religious belief. 
This suggestion corresponds with a rule which is distinctly laid down by the 
Universities of Calcutta and Bombay, Complaint* have also reached us of the 
difficulties which some Professors experience in being tied down to manuals of 
history and to test-books on philosophy in which views or systems are maintain* 
ed which they feel they cannot accept. Such teachers would gladly welcome a 
course of instruction which would give them and their pupils f utt liberty of 
treatment in historical matters, and full liberty of choice in regard to philoso* 
phical theories and schools, They are of opinion that a declaration to that 
effect would give great encouragement to the study of history and philosophy. 
But as the point seems to bear on the working of Indian Universities, a subject 
which does not come within tho scope of this Commisson, u o confine ourselves 
to making mention of the complaint. 

336* Pees-^^ith regard to fees in colleges, we are of opinion that the rates 
now levied are generally adequate, regard being had to the facts that the majority 
of college students belong to the struggling middle class ; that it is practically 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to regulate fees according to the income 
of the student, and that any considerable increase in the rates of fees would pro- 
bably defeat its own object by so far reducing the number of students as to 
diminish the total receipts of the colleges from that source OurRecoiumenda; 
tions are designed to secure two objects — first, tho stability of colleges by 
requiring fees to be levied in all but exceptional cases, and at as high a rate as 
the circumstances of students will admit ; and, secondly, the encouragement of 
aided colleges, by not requiring them to levy fees at rates as high as those 
charged in Government colleges, We have added a special Recommendation 
with regard to tho fees charged in the Presidency College at Madras, which are 
only half or less than half of the corresponding rates at Bombay and Calcutta. 
We assume that if the fees are raised in the Presidency College, they will be 
correspondingly raised in other colleges in the town of Madras and elsewhere. 
We also desire to draw attention to our Recommendation that fees in col- 
leges, even though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are to be 
regarded as charges for a f ull college term. The corresponding rule, which is 
already in force in some Provinces with good effect, is framed as much in the 
interests of students as of colleges, It is intended to relieve students of a be- 
setting temptation to irregular attendance. In the hope of saving one or two 
months' fees, they obtain admission after the session has begun, or leave 
before it is over, to the detriment alike of their own progress and of that of the 
classes which they join. Our Recommendations on this subject are four an 
number, mz. 

That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest 
rate consistent with the undiminished spread of education should he tewed ui 
every college aided hy the htate, no aided college should be required to levy 
fees at the same rate a s that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

That no college, Government or aided, be allowed to receive more than a 
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certain proportion office students, the proportion to be fixed by iheDepatt- 
went vi communication^ tchere necessary, iciih the managers 

That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges, the principle be affirm* 
ed that fees, though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are to be 
? egm ded as payments for a term, and that a student has no right to a certificate 
fom his college for any term until the tohole Jee joi that term is paid 

That as the fees in the Piewdency College of Hindi as are considerably 
lower than those which %t ts found pi act icable to levy in the Presidency Col- 
leges of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of Madras be invited to con* 
sider the advisability of enhancing the rate of fees in that college 

337* Tlie Amount which it is expedient to spend on Scholarships.— 

In connection with the subject of college scholarships, we considered the pro- 
priety of laying 1 down some rules as to the total amount that it is advisable to 
spend in providing them TFe observe that the practice of the differen t Produce* 
vines greatly upon tins point The proportion of the gross educational outlay 
devoted to college scholarships is, as already stated, in Madras 29 per cent t m 
Bombay 45 per cent , in Bengal 1 5 per cent , in the North Western Provinces 
•5 per cent , m the Punjab 77 per cent , and in the Central Provinces 1 18 per 
cent Again, comparing the provincial assignment with the scholarships pro- 
vided from it exclusively, we find that Madras spends 85 per cent of that 
assignment upon scholarships tenable in Arts collegia* Bombay 1 27 per cent , 
Bengal 2 7 per cent, the North-Western Provinces 52 per cent , the Punjab 
1 1 7 pei cent , and the Central Provinces 2 34 per cent Some provision for such 
scholarships is certainly in every way desirable, but it is difficult to determine 
what proportion of the entire funds at the disposal of the Department ought 
to be so expend*! More or less variation there doubtless ought to be, depend- 
ing on such considerations as the comparative wealth or poverty of a Pixnincc, 
its advanced or backward state m regard to education, and also on the extent 
to winch it makes provision for the admission of free students to the colleges 
The existing variation, however, appears to be excessive On the whole, we 
think it open to question whether the provision for college scholarships should 
exceed 2 per cent of the expenditure from provincial revenues upon 
eduction This will, of course, be exclusive of schokirships from private 
endowments or bequests that may happen to be administered by the Depart- 
ment Such a rule would not necessarily affect any Province but Bengal, 
*md, in a small degree, the Central Provinces In Bengal, considering the 
advanced state of higher education, a smaller provision than is made at present 
might probably suffice , and there aro many objects on which the sum which 
would be saved by the proposed arrangement might be profitably spent It 
might bo devoted, for example* to some object calculated to promoter primary 
education, such as the maintenance of Normal schools for teachers in Pn* 
mary schools, or the improvement of the Inspecting stall It is true that under 
the present liberal provision for scholarships the number of college students in 
Bengal has somewhat more than doubled m the last ten years, but in Madras, 
withan altogether insignificant allotment for scholarships, the number has qua 
druplcd in the same period It vis also urged that not only is the number of 
scholarships in Bengal extremely large, but that some of them seem excessive in 
amount Of those tenable m Arts colleges, a few ire as high -is Bs 25 a 
month, a sum which was thought to le-ne no room for effort or self denial on 
the part of the student or his friends, and to he larger than with due regard to 
other claims the State seemed warranted in spending in order to onablei single 
student to obtain an education tint would in all probability bring him ample 
pecuniary regard in after Our liecommendation, therefore, is that Local 
Governments and Admmish atwns be muted to consider tchethet it is necessary 

IS 
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to assign foi scfolmshtpa lettable tn Arts colleges a larger p oportion of the 
P, ovmcial gra its for education than 2 per cent We must idd that in miking 
tlus Recommendation we ire far from unanimous On the other side of the 
question it wis urged that the contemplated saving would ra no way touch 
the grave question of primary education For that class of educition inde- 
pendent provision wis made lor the last three yens an Edition of a lath of 
rupees a yeir had "been made to the pumary issignnient in Bengal, so that for 
the next fimncial yeai it stood at seven likhs , and tins being so, there was 
ahsoliitely no ]Ustificition on this ground foi crippling the scholarship system in 
the wiy proposed Though the present expenditure upon scholarships might 
look excessive, it was not so in reality If scholarships were meant isanen- 
coungement to students and an incentive to learning, they must bear some* 
equitable proportion to the total number of students The real influence ind 
eftect of a system of scholarships was *o he estimated by comparing then: num 
her, not with the total number ol college students, but with that of the En 
trance candidates, among whom the competition lay Poi every student who 
gained a scholarship there w as a much larger number who came withiu range 
of the competition and whose energies and industry were stimulated by the 
hope of succeoS The Bengil system moreover, was i self acting one md gave 
little w here little and much where much wis reqimed Each Division had a 
number of scholarships illotted to it, and as education advanced m any part of 
the country, the piopoition of scholarships became ipso facto less and less 
It was further uiged thit the wealth of Bengal was no argument so far as 
concerned the classes attending the colleges About 84 per cent of the under 
graduates in Bengal belonged to the struggling middle classes while as many as 
1 2 per cent , though generally of respectable position, were steeped m poverty, 
and it was only by the help of scholarships that many ot them were enabled 
to go on with their studies Moreover, liberality towards colleges m the mitter 
of scholarships was felt not only by the colleges themselves, but throughout 
every stige of education , and the character and pi ogress of Primary schools 
were indirectly more beneficially affected by the present order of things than 
could possibly be the case if the insignificant amount saved were directly 
expended upon them It was pointed out that among the many witnesses 
examined, there hid been m absolute silence as to any need for curtailing the 
present grmt , and thit there was no idvantage to be giined by laying down 
a haid and fast line for all Provinces Tinally, it wis stated that the Local 
Government was satisfied with the present state of things, md that the ex- 
perience of the Local Government was best able to decide the question 

On the subject of idditional scholarships, our Recommendations are con 
fined to the creition of scholarships tenable by graduates Such scholarships 
exist in some Provinces, but they are mostly confined as endowments to students 
of particulir Government colleges , md -we are of opinion thit similar advantages 
should if possible, be offered to distinguished students without regard to their 
place of education The object of these scholarships would be to enable deserv- 
ing students to proceed to the M A degree, md, m special cases, to visit 
Europe in order to acquire practicil acquaintance with some bnnch of mechan 
ical industry The latter is in object which the Commission are inclined to 
regard as of the highest importance, as connecting education with the material 
progress md prosperity of the country We have also affirmed the principle 
that scholarship holders is such, should not be exempted from the payment 
of fec s , and thit, in general, scholarships, even though of small amount, if 
tenable in any college, are to be preferred to free studentships confined to 
particular institutions Our Recommendations are, therefore 

That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited to con side) 
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whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships, tenahle in Arts colleges, a 
larger proportion of the provincial grant for education than two per cent 

That scholarship-holders, as such, be not exempted from payment of the 
ordinary fees. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of ap- 
propriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establishment of scholar- 
ships tenable by graduates reading for the MA. degree, 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider Ike advisability of 
establishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them to proceed 
to Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of mechanical 
industry. 

That in place of the system existing hi 2/adras, according to which the 
first hcenty students at the TJmvemty Entrance and F. A, Examinations are 
alloiced to read free in any Government college* liberal provision be made for 
a system of scholarships open to general competition and tenable m any college. 

That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider whether all or 
some of the scholarships now restricted to the Elphmstone and Beccan Colleges 
may t with dua regard to the circumstances under which they were originally 
founded* be made tenable at any ajfiliated college ; and that if these scholar* 
ships cannot fairly be opened to general competition* they be awarded as far as 
possible to poor students mho, but for the stipends, would be unable to continue 
their studies at college* 

338 f Recommendations- — The Recommendations adopted by the Com* 
mission are as follows : — 

(1) That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the recom- 

mendations made in the several provincial reports irith regard 
to providing or extending the means of collegiate education in the 
province of Sind and at Ahmedabid in Bombay, at Bhagalpur in 
Bengal* and at Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and also to the 
question of the establishment of an aided college at Delhi under 
native management, 

(2) That the Tato of aid to each college be determined by the strength 

of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of 
the institution, and the wnnts of the locality. 

(3) That provision be made for special grants to aided colleges, whenever 

necessary, for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, 
libraries, and other apparatus of instruction. 

(1) That in order to secure a due succession of competent officers in the 
Education Department, the period of necessary service qualifying 
for pension should be reduced, and that a graduated scale of pen- 
sions based on length of service, and obtainable without medical 
certificate, should be introduced. 

(5) That Indian graduates, especially those nho hare also graduated in 
European Universities, be more largely employed than they have 
hitherto been in the colleges maintained by Government, 

(G) That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literary 
and on the physical side, it is desirable, in all the larger colleges, 
Government and aided, to make provision for more than one of 
the alternative courses laid doivn by the Universities, 

(7) That the discretionary power ot Principals of colleges, to admit to 
certain courses of lectures in special cases students m ho have not 
passed the examinations required by the Universities, be affirmed. 
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(8) That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text book, based upon 

the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be 
taught in all Government and non Government colleges 

(9) That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government 

and aided college deliver to each of the college classes m every 
session a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen 

(10) That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the 

highest rate consistent with the undiminished spread of education 
should be levied in every college aided by the State, no aided 
college should be required to levy fees at the same rate as that 
charged in a neighbouring Government college 

(11) That no college, Government or aided, be allowed to receive more 

thin a certain proportion of free students , the proportion to be 
fixed by the Department, m communication, where necessary, 
with the managers 

(12) That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges the principle be 

affirmed that fees, though levied monthly for the convenience ol 
students, nie to be regarded as payments for a term, and that a 
student has no right to a certificate from his college for any term 
until the whole fee for that term is paid 

(13) That as the tees in the Presidency College of Madras are consider- 

ably lower than those which it is found practicable to levy in the 
Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of 
Madras be invited to consider the advisability of enhancing the 
rate of fees in that college 

(14) That the Local Governments and Administrations he invited to 

consider whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships, tenable 
m Arts colleges, a larger proportion of the pionncial grant for 
education than two per cent 

(15) That scholarship holders, as such, be hot exempted from payment 

of the ordinary fees 

(16) That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 

of appropriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establish 
ment of scholai ships tenable by graduates reading for the M A 
degree 

(17) That the Local Governments he invited to consider the advisability 

of establishing scholarships for distinguished giaduates to enable 
them to proceed to Europe for the purpose of practically studying 
some branch of mechanical industry 

(IS) That in place of the system existing in Madras, according to which 
the first twenty students at the University Entrance and V A 
Examinations are allowed to read free in any Government college, 
liberal provision be made for a system of scholarships open to 
general competition and tenable in any college 

(19) That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider whether 
all or some of the scholarships now restiicted to the Elphmstone 
and Decern Colleges may, with due regard to the circumstances 
under which they were originally founded, be made tenable at 
any affiliated college , and that if these scholarships cannot fairly 
be opened to general competition, they bo awarded as far as 
possible to poor students who, but for the stipends, would be 
unabk to continue their studies at college 



CHAPTER YJX 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT* 

339. Introductory —In the present Chapter we shall describe the con- 
stitution of the Education Department in the different Provinces of India ; 
and shall consider the extent and character of its functions under the three 
heads of Direction or Control, Inspection, and Distinction. The question of 
cdntrol will lead us to examine the means that may exist for bringing the De- 
partment into closer relations with independent persons or bodies interested, 
equally with itself, in the progress of education; and for rendering accessible 
to it the fruits of their experience. Under inspection will be considered the 
possibility of associating Trith the officers of the Department such other 
voluntary agency as may prove to be available for that object ; and to shall 
disenss the subject of examinations in the same general sense. The question 
of instruction involves that of test-boois, which will be reviewed in the 
light of the Resolution of the Government of India a dated the wth January 
1881; and it will be considered what arrangements have been made, or are 
possible, " for teaching such subjects as may store the minds of the pupils in 
** secondary schools with useful and practical information." In the course of the 
enquiry we shall suggest the measures that seem to ns best calculated to promote 
the objects set forth in the various Educational Despatches, as well as those 
to which later and independent experience has pointed as worthy of attainment 
in regard to the internal constitution and administration of the Department. 
All these measures will be set forth in specific Recommendations at the close 
of this Chapter. 

340. Constitution of the Education Department —In the second Chap- 
ter of this Report we have given some account of the establishment and consti- 
tution of the Education Department in the various Provinces of India. "VFc pro- 
ceed to describe it as it now exists. The Education Department in each Province 
consists of a Director of Public Instruction (under that or some other title) ; a 
staff, varying in strength in different Provinces, of inspecting officers of various 
grades ; and a teaching staff rising from assistant teachers of primary schools 
np to Professors and Principals of colleges* The superior officers of the Depart- 
ment in each Province are arranged in a classified list, the particulars of which 
are given in the subjoined Table, Educational officers in Bengal were first 
graded in the year 1665, and within the next five Or six years tho same system 
was extended to the other Provinces of India. The list does not include the 
Provincial Directors of Public Instruction, who receive salaries, in Bombay 
and Bengal, of lis- 2,000 a month rising to Bs. 2,500 in ten years ; in Madras, 
o£ Rs. 2,000 rising to Rs. 2,250 in five years; in the Northwestern Provinces, 
of Rs. 2,000 fixed; and in the Punjab, of Rs. 1,500 rising to Rs. 2 p ooo in 
five years. 
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The Table supplies the means of estimating the average value ol a graded 
appointment m tho Education Department throughout India, and tho average 
expectation of income which a graded officer may entertain on entering the 
sernce According to the method of calculation adopted by the Tinancial De- 
partment, the lalue of a grided appointment, the salary of winch rises by 
t annual increments, is tho minimum salary pht* Ho thirds of the difference 
I between the minimum and tho maximum It follows that tho average value 
of a graded educational appointment is rather less than lis 900 a month At 
this rate of pay it has been found possible to attract to an educational career 
in India many men of considerable distinction at tho English Universities, and 
some of the highest academical rank It Mill bo seen, however, that the pros- 
pects of promotion o£ educational officers, as estimated by the proportion of ap* 
pomtments in tho lowest class to those in classes abo^vo the lowest, vary greatly 
in (Eff erent Provinces In Bombay, for c vimplc, where there arc ten appoint- 
ments in the three higher classes to six in tho lowest, an officer's chance of 
promotion is nearly as 2 to 1 In Bengal, where there are 20 appointments m 
the lowest class and only ig in the higher classes, he has scarcely an even chanco 
of promotion This inequality arises from the fact that the additional appoint- 
ments made m recent years to the classified list of tho Bengal Department 
have been nearly all m the fourth class The point is one that appears to 
deserve attention in any leorgamsation of the graded service TTe have no 
information to show what arc tho ordinary prospects of promotion in other 
departments of the public service, and we thcrtfore abstain from submitting 
any Recommendation on this point 

341 Conditions of Service of Graded Officers — W 0 have already, in 

our Chapter on Collegiate Education, referred to the anomaly of requiring 
men, most of whom have received at the Universities of the United Kingdom a 
professional training of a special kind, to serve except in isolated cases the 
full term of 30 years before they are eligible for a good service pension Edu- 
cational officers come under the general designation of " uncovenanted servants," 
and their term of service for pension is governed by tho rules generally appli- 
cable to that comprehensive class of public officers There is no doubt that 
educational officers have suffered m this respect by tho application to them of 
a namo originally intended to denote a bod) of men with far other qualifica- 
tions and duties There appears to bo somo hardship m requiring the English 
graduate, selected by the Secretary of State and employed in this country as a 
Principal of a College or an Inspector of Schools, to serve (unless ho has been 
appointed after the age of 55) foi the same term as an uncovenanted servant 
who is a native of India Tho latter begins his public life at an earlier a^e, 
he does his work m the country in which he was born and in a climate con 
genial to his constitution , and when he retires from service there will be no 
revolution in his mode of living "With the former all these things are very dif- 
ferent , and if the conditions of service are to be at all equalised, it would 
follow that the European officer should enjoy the right of retiring to his native 
country it in age when the harassing circumstances of life in India have not 
impaired his health or destioyed his energy AVe have already, m Chapter VI, 
recommended the reduction ot the term qualifying for a good service pension 
m the case of Professois of Colleges, and we only recur to it heie as hem* 
applicable m the same sense and on the same grounds to other officers of the 
graded educational service 

342 Admission of f Natives of India to the Graded Service —The 

graded service was at the outset intended to attiact competent men from the 
English Universities t hut as natives of India have shown themselves qualified for 
higher Trork in the Education Department, they have of late years heen pro 
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inoted to the graded service in increasing numbers* In Bengal, out of a total 
of 39 officers, 7 are natives of India ; and one of them has shown such eminent 
capacity for educational wort of the most responsible kind that he has won his 
way to the first class of the service. In other Provinces the number of native 
graded officers is smaller ; but in all the larger Departments some are found. 
y?e have already recommended the more extended employment of Indian gra- 
duates as Professors of Colleges, and we shall hereafter mate a similar Eeconi. 
mendation with regard to Inspectorships- Meanwhile, there is one suggestion 
of a general character which we wish to offer, in the hope of removing what 
appears to be an unintended hardship, and has eeriawiy heen the came of much 
disappointment* According to recent orders of the Secretary of State, a native 
officer when appointed to the graded service as allowed to draw only two-thirds 
of the ordinary pay of the grades- It has happened in more than one instance 
that the officer so promoted already draws a salary of Us, 500 a month, which is 
the minimum pay of the fourth class on the ordinary scale. Consequently, 
his promotion to that class on the reduced scale involves a considerable reduc- 
tion in his income, accordingly Tecommend that when an educational 
m officer enters ike higher graded service of the Education X>epari??wnt, his promo- 
tion should not involve any loss of pay. 

343* Subordinate Graded Service in Bengal and Bombay.— In 

Bengal not only the higher but the subordinate officers of the Department are 
formed into a graded service. This change was made in 1878, when 3 16 officers^ 
drawing salaries of Es. 50 a month and upwards, were arranged in the follow- 
ing classified list : — 



2s amber of Salary, 

Class I 6 400 to 500 

II 10 300 „ 400 

„ III . * , * , - . a$ 200 u 300 

„ IV 40 150 „ 200 

j, V So 100 , t 150 

» VI 75 75 $ > 100 



„Wi *p » Yj 

list contains teaching and inspecting officers in not very different propor- 
tions, and a certain number of ministerial officers as well. Additions are made 
to the list as new appointments axe created ; and promotion takes place on the 
combined gronnds of seniority, good service, and fitness for higher duties- 

In Bombay, since the year 1S64, all the subordinate officers of the Depart- 
ment in the receipt of salaries ranging from Ks. 30 to Us. 300 a month have 
been graded in five classes. The Deputy Inspectors, 30 in number, form a 
separate graded service, and each of them is eZ'OjJIch accorded the title of 
» Itao Sahib * f or "Khan Sahib/' 

344* Dieting Staff of the Department— At the head of the Educa- 
tion Department in each Province is an officer generally styled the Director of 
Public Instruction. In the Central Provinces he is called the Inspector General 
of Education, and in Assam the Inspector of Schools. In every Province except 
Coorg, where the Education Depirtmcnt is now administered directly by the 
Chief Commissioner, the general control of education in all its branches is in the 
hands of the Director, lie prepares the educational estimates, controls the 
distribution of the grant-in-aid allotment, makes or recommends appointments 
and transfers of officers within the Department, and is the constituted ad riser 
of Government in all matters connected with education* Outride the ordinary 
business of administration, in which the functions of the Director arc com- 
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monly wcll-dcfincd, any questions of special importance or involving points 
of educational policy, arc referred by him for tho decision of the Local Govern- 
ment. But a further and a much moro complete opportunity of declaring its 
general policy in educational matters is afforded to the Local Government in the 
annual review of the Director's Report on Public Instruction. This roue* is 
i widely published, and is discussed with closo attention in tho newspnpers hoth 
' native and European. There is prohahly no subject in which tho nathc puhlic 
takes a keener or more intelligent interest ; and in this way tho Government is 
periodically brought into contact with puhlic opinion upon its educational 
policy. In the Punjab there is a special means hy which one section of public 
opinion is brought to boar upon educational questions. Tho Scnato of the 
Punjab University is regularly consulted hy tho Government of that Proi incc 
upon all matters relating to education, including primary instruction. 

345. Proposed Changes in the System of Control— It has been sug. 

gested hy .the Hon'blo Mr. Justice West tliat " in order to bring about a com- 
plete understanding between tho University and the Department of Public 
" Instruction, there ought to be a centra" Educational Board for each great Pro- 
" vxnee, to which all important questions of principle should bo referred. On 
"this Board in Bombay there should bo two or three representatives of tho Uni- 
" versity, as well as t\\ o officials (one the Director of Public Instruction) and two 
" others appointed cither hy co-optation or at the discretion of Government in 
" order to make room for tho casual possessor of special qualifications. To this 
" Board the proposed courses of instruction in the highef secondary schools should 
" be submitted each half-year, in order, without excluding local and personal ini- 
" tiative, to preserve a general balance of studies. To tho same Hoard reports of 
" the history and progress of each college and superior school should be submitted 
" from time to time for consideration. Its advice should be taken on every pro- 
" posed alteration of system. It should bo consulted on the allocation of funds 
" amongst institutions and subjects. Through the University and a Board thus 
" constituted public opinion would bo brought to bear with duo forco on tho 
" educational system in its more general features." Dr. Lcitncrin his evidence 
hc£ox<5 the GommUdoiL Ima mg^atcd. that Uks State, attar makmg 
aiding every variety of sound instruction, should leavo " tho conduct of higher 
" education to the Universities, who should not bo mero examining bodies but, 
" like the Punjab University College, supreme teacliing and literary bodies, and 
" the consulting bodies of Government in all matters of education ; and the moro 
" direct control and supervision of primary and secondary education to local Edu- 
" cational Boards. This course is the most economical ono, and will developo a 
" true educational growth in the country." In another portion of his evidence, 
Dr. Leitner expresses an opinion, that, "with tho abolition of tho Directorship 
" and the Inspectorships, a new spirit would come over the land. Schools 
" would spring up in every direction by local munificence, and all tliat is 
"good in Eastern civilisation would ally itself by a natural process with 
" all that is adaptable in "Western progress." The Anjuman-i-Islamiya in 
the Punjab has likewise proposed that the duties of tho Director should he 
transf erred to "District Boards under tho direction of the Senate of the Local 
" University." The Anjuman also proposes that the present Inspectorships and 
Assistant Inspectorships should be abolished, but adds that" an Inspector, with 
"the designation of Educational Secretary to the Government of Punjab, must 
"he retained to represent the Education Department and to act as a medium 
"between the Government and tho Local Boards." Certain Missionaries in the 
Punjab, who have sent in a joint statement containing answers to some of 
the questions proposed by the Commission, suggest « that tho Provincial 
Directorship should be abolished, and one Minister of Education appointed for 
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"tho whole of India. The Senior Inspector of each Province, in addition to bis 
" inspection duties, might have special powers granted him for dealing with 
"^special provincial difficulties." The Rcvd. G. Shirt, of Haidarahad in Sind, also 
suggests the abolition of the, office of Director of Public Instruction, and 
the substitution of "an Educational Under-Secretary to Government on a 
" less salary." Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, writing about the Presidency of Bengal, 
is of opinion that the functions of the Director, as authoritatively laid down by 
Sir George Campbell, are such, that there is no longer any necessity for main- 
taining that office. Dr. Mitra thinks that the Universities should now be the 
advisers of Government on higher education ; that the Principals of colleges— in 
consultation with College Committees in the case of Mofussil colleges— should 
have full power to manage the details connected with the institutions under 
them : and that primary and secondary schools should be made over to the 
charge of Local and District Boards, which should appoint their own inspecting 
officers. The central educational office, he considers, should form part of the 
Secretariat and be presided over by an Under-Secretary to Government. 

346. Character of the proposed Changes— The proposals made in the 

foreeoing extracts are chiefly four:— (i) the association with the Director in 
each Province of a Consulting Board of Education ; (2) the transfer to the 
Universities of a large portion of the control now exercised by the Department ; 
i<i\ the similar transfer of control to District Boards or other local bodies ; 
( Ji the abolition of the Provincial Directorships. Of these proposals the last 
+wo mav be briefly dismissed. The transfer of control to local bodies is discussed 
"7 length in Chapter IV, and will be further referred to in Chapter VIII. The 
monosal to abolish the Provincial Directorships found no support m the Com- 
mission and was not even suggested as a matter for discussion. In fact our 
^commendations are based on the explicit assumption that the office and the 
t Pendent position of the Provincial Directors will be maintained; and 
Stou-hout our Beport we have laid stress on the necessity of allowing the 
widest discretion to Local Governments, and of avoiding every attempt to cen- 
tralise educational administration. 

«U7 Extension of the Functions of the University.-The advantage 

* to the Universities wider powers, whether of advice or of control, is 
1 ^rnuestion In the Punjab, as we have seen, the functions of the newly- 
a rtutod University are not confined, as they are elsewhere, to the single duty 
constwui ^ Punjab University is also a teaching and controlling body, 

of exam^ * adviser of the Government in all matters connected with edu- 
an * Ba l^ndeavour to enlarge the functions of the Calcutta University was 
j 11 " ^ vcars a^o under the following circumstances, though without final 
ma do s° m *J™ m ° sir TViui^ Muir , Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
ern Provinces, addressed a letter to the Government of India in * Inch 
? ^ the desirability of extending and increasing in those Provinces the 
^fl!2S of the Calcutta University, of offering greater encouragement to the 
intiuenw. Uterature, and of conducting some part of the examinations 

* « vernacular The letter was forwarded to the University for consider- 
^1 • and the Vicc-Chanccllor, Sir L\ C. Bayley, proposed, with the object of 
Xct to the Lieutenant-Governor's views, that the Entrance examinn- 
S . innt ? ZilA be held optionally in the vernacular, and that a classical language 
^j^i^S«tit/^b English at that examination Neither of 
8 ultimately adopted; hut after prolonged discussion and 

these proposals ^ j ^ GoTcrmncntSj fte ^tioml officers 

TSSSto tTihc^ and the heads of affiliated institutions, the following 
SSSa , 5. E December ,8 7 . adopted by the Senate tot for the 
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"better encouragement of vernacular educition and literature, an examin- 
ation m vernaculars be instituted by the University, on tho plan of the 
-< middle class examinations conducted by the British Universities lhe hold- 
ins of this elimination, with the rules for its conduct, ™s sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Conned m January 1875, and it to decided to hold 
the first examination in November 1S73 The standard comprised the foL 
lowing subjects, all bemg confined to the vernacular The compulsory subjects 
were (1) a vernacular language , (2) the history and geography of India, rnth 
generil geography , (3) elementary mathematics, including anthmetic, algebra 
to simple equations, and two books of Euclid with easy deductions The op* 
tional subjects, not more than two of which might be taken up, Treie { 1) Sanskrit , 
(2) Arabic, (3) Persian, (4) mensuntion and sun eying, ivith practical geo- 
metry, (5) the elements of statics, hydiostatics and pneumatics, (6) physical 
geography and the elements of astronomy Had these arrangements been 
earned out, the influence of the University would have been brought to bear 
on the whole field of vernacular education , and it was hoped that the standard, 
populanty, and success of vernacular schools when thus taken under the pro- 
tection of the University, would exhibit a rapid and marked improvement which 
could not fail to re-act beneficially on vernacular literature But before any 
steps could be taken for carrj mg out these measures, the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, expressed m strong terms the objections that 
he felt to transferring to the University the control of middle-class education, 
the cost of which was provided by the Local Government The examinations, 
he also showed, could not be carried out without the assistance of the Bengal 
Educational officers, and he was reluctant to give his consent to their employ- 
ment in carrying into effect a scheme of the advantages of which he was far 
from convinced In the faco of the opposition thus raised by the Government 
most largely affected by the pioposed measure, the scheme dropped , and nothing 
further in this direction has since been attempted either by the University of 
Calcutta or, so far as is known to the Commission, by the other two Universities 
A question was also raised at the time whether any such extension of their 
functions was m aceoidance with the provisions of the Act of Incorporation, 
which declares the object of their institution to be that of "ascertaining by 
f( means of examination the persons who have acquired proficiency in different 
" branches of Literature, Science, and Ait, and of rewarding them by Academical 
" Degrees 1 This however is a matter beyond the scope of our enquiries , and 
we have only referred to the discussions that took place some years since in 
Bengal, with the object of showing what has actually been done towards extend 
ing the functions of tlu University to the regulation and control of education 
below the collegiate stage 

348. Consulting Provincial Boards of Education.— Of the fom propo- 
sals cited above, the only one which was made the subject of a definite Becom- 
mendation before the Commission s and wrhich received full discussion, was that 
for the appointment of a Board of Education to assist and adviso the Director of 
Public Instruction in each Province The subject was debated at our meeting 
of the 23rd February 1883, when it was proposed " that a consultative Board o°E 
" Education, consisting of representatives of the University, of the Department 
" of Public Instruction, and of tho community at large, be established in each 
" Province, for the consideration of any general questions relating to education 
*' which may from tune to time be referred to it by the Local Government, or which 
" the Board itself may desire to bring to the notice of Government ,s On behalf 
of the proposal it was urged that a Government department was by its constitu- 
tion ill adapted to follow with quick and sympathetic appreciation the varying 
movements of public opinion, or to make a ready response to new demands or 
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new impulses which would force it out of the traditional and official groove- 
The appointment of the proposed Board would he attended with a double advan- 
tage. It would, on the one hand, bring about and maintain a complete under- 
standing between the Department and the University; and on theother.it 
would be in a position, as representing the feelings and wishes of the community 
at large, to aid the Department with information and advice on educational 
questions of every kind. The value of allying public opinion with the opera- 
tions of Government was admitted on all hands, but that opinion was now 
without organisation ; the proposecZ Board would organised on all matters relat- 
ing to education. The Board would not interfere wit tx the administrative powers 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but would be a consultative body merely. 
It was also thought desirable that a Central Board should be established, to 
which the various local Boards now to be constituted in each Province might 
look up for guidance. 

The motion was opposed on the following grounds : It was urged that the 
appointment of a Central Board, whether vested with actual authority or merely 
consultative, was at best an unsatisfactory expedient. In the first place, to 
give the proposed Board any real power over higher education would be pre- 
mature, and over lower education dangerous. The day might come when the 
people of India would manage their own educational systems, and rely Jess 
on the direct instrumentality of Government. But at present, since the chief 
provision for higher education was made by the Government, the Department 
must express the voice and the decisions of Government, and not those of a 
Central Board, TTith regard to primary education the case was different- The 
Government proposed to transfer its control to a number of Local Boards, which 
Tvere f o have real authority over funds for the most part iocaliy raised. To 
overshadow these Boards by the authority of an external body, vvhich would 
reflect tho opinion of the metropolis and not that of the rural districts, would 
be to stifle local independence* Direct departmental control was a better 
alternative than control by a Central Board, inasmuch as tho former would 
at any rate be based on that wide local information which a Government 
department alone could command. In the second place, if tho functions of the 
Board were to be merely consultative, the objections to it were equally strong* 
Whatever other advantages might attend it, the establishment of a Board 
whose duties were limited to advising the Director was incompatible with the 
conditions under which alone a great department of Government could he 
administered. It was in the highest degree essential that the Education 
Department should on the one hand work in full co-operation with tho Univer- 
sity* and on the other that it should respond to the movements of educated 
opinion and to the reasonable desires of different sections of the community, 
scattered over tho Districts and towns of the Province. The first object 
could be attained without the intervention of a Board, on which many interests 
besides those of the University were represented. Tho second promised indeed 
to be secured by the appointment of a representative Board, but the benefit 
would bo purchased at the price of efficient administration- To interpose a 
consultative Board between the Government and its responsible officer would bo 
to destroy responsibility and to teplace expedition by delay. A Board such as 
that proposed must contain representatives of many conflicting interests; 
its members must include men of various creeds ; advocates of the higher 
and advocates of tho lower education; representatives of departmental 
agency, and representatives of private effort; delegates from the Districts as 
well as residents in the Presidency Towns- A Board so composed would 
be perpetually cadged in the discussion of first principles ; and if action were 
to wait on their settlement by the Board, prompt action would bo impossible- 
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It was essential to efficient administration tint the responsibility of the head 
of the Department to the Government should he absolute But with the 
intervention of a Board between the Director and the Government, the re- 
sponsibility o£ the former would practically disappear These arguments 
prevailed , and the proposal was rejected, though only by a narrow majontj 
It may he added that mour opinion the true remedy for the evils pointed out 
is for the Department to regard it as its first duty to keep touch with public 
opinion , to maintain a vigilant and at the same time a sympathetic watch 
upon the various movements taking place outside the departmental system, 
to recognise the fact that u departmentalism 1 is, or may easily become, an evil f 
and to seel to imbue all its officer* with the liberal spirit conformable to these 
principles When there are conflicting interests it is for the Department to 
steer a clear course among them , recognising what is good in each, and treating 
all on broad grounds of justice and liberality If it fails in that great duty, 
the Government is at hand to correct its deficiencies Iho Government is 
already brought into effective contact with public opinion on all great ques 
tians of educational policy, and it may he fairly anticipated that one result 
of the Commission s labours will be to mf use into the policy of the future 
still greater liberality and vigour 

349* Educational Conferences — At the same time we are fully convinced 

that nothing but good can result from the occasional or even frequent associa 
tion, m a somewhat formal way, of departmental officers with others interested 
in education Under present arrangements, the relations of departmental 
officers to each other and to persons outside the Department arc too cxclusivclv 
confined to official correspondence * and no opportunity is given for that 
free interchange of ideas which personal intercourse can alone or can best 
fieacrre To aid m the attainment of the fatter object, aad to bring the Depart- 
ment into healthy contact with outside opinion we recommend the institution 
of periodical conferences at winch educational officers and others may meet and 
exchange their views TVo do not propose to define what degree of authority 
should attach to these conferences , but it is clear that any conclusions to which 
they may be led will possess more weight if they receive the formal recognition 
of Government TVe therefore recommend that conferences (i) of officers of the 
Education Department , and (2) of stick officers mth managers of aided and 
unaided schools be held from time to time foi the discussion of questions 
affecting education^ the Director of Public Instruction hetng tn each case es- 
officio Pre ndent of tf e conference Also that Deputy Inspectors occasionally 
hold meetings of the schoolmasters subordinate to them % for the discussion of 
questions of school management 

350 Provision of other educational Facilities —Connected with 

the last Recommendation is another, having for its object the establish 
meat in each Province of an educatioual library or museum, at which 
might he collected for purposes of reference by those interested in the 
subject, works relating to education m all countries, the chief test hooks 
used in the schools of England and of the different Provinces of India, 
and specimens or models of the apparatus and appliances of instruction 
chiefly in vogue The utility of such a collection to educational officers and 
to managers of schools is obvious To all these it would be a great advantage 
to have an opportunity* such as is afforded m England by the Kensington 
Museum or the National Society's Depository at Westminster, of com- 
paring different grammars and histories, of looking at the newest copy book, 
and of inspecting models of school furmtuie Nor is it anticipated that the 
establishment of such a central library and museum would be attended with 
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any great expense. These institutions once known, it is believed that authors, 
publishers, and those engaged in the production of school appliances, would 
readily send specimens of their publications and apparatus, in view of the 
advantages offered by such a mode of advertising, TVe therefore recommend 
that a general educational library and museum be formed at some mi table 
locality in each Province* It has also been pointed out that educational news- 
papers and magazines in the vernacular are often of great service to managers 
of schools, especially vernacular schools of the better class, in making them 
acquainted with new text-books or new methods and appliances of teaching, 
or -with recent orders of Government on educational matters ; and that such 
newspapers often languish for want of moderate support. TVe have therefore 
added to the foregoing Recommendation the following clause ; and thai en- 
couragement be given to school papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular* 

351. Relation of the Department to Schools in Competition.— An im- 
portant and delicate part of the functions which the Department must 
discharge, if the different agencies at work in education are to bo duly 
co-ordinated and harmonised, has now to be considered. One main intention 
of the Despatch of 1854 was to secure for the educational efforts of the 
State the help of private individuals and private bodies, and to give every 
scope and encouragement to the work of these agencies. Such a scheme is 
fitted to do and has done much for the spread of education; but, like all other 
schemes, it must be taken with the defects of its qualities. A defect inseparable 
from it is its tendency to cause schools to spring up, not always where they 
are most required, but rather where men or bodies happen to exist that nro 
ready to exert themselves for the public good. Thus there is some danger of 
a clashing of interests and a waste of power ; some danger of disorganisation 
through excessive supply of the means of education in one place and deficiency 
of such means in others. Some regulating authority is indispensable if 
this danger is to be minimised. The Department is the only body that can 
possibly exert such controlling power, and the Provincial Reports indicate that 
it is everywhere regarded as the proper regulating authority. The Bombay 
Report mentions that one at least of the reasons for withdrawing the grant offered 
for passing the matriculation examination was that the hope of obtaining the 
grant sometimes led one school to use questionable means for attracting 
clever pupils from another. The Bengal Beport says that to a new school that 
is set up beside an old one, the Department gives or refuses aid according as 
it judges that the establishment of a second school will bo beneficial or hurtful 
in its effects. And in the Report for the Central Provinces it is said that 
if one aided school was found to be injuring another by undue lowering 
of fees, the Department would feel bound to interfere. Thus it is understood 
that the Department possesses the regulating power that is required, though 
in its peculiar position as directly managing one class of schools and only 
indirectly controlling others, it has naturally been somewhat reluctant to 
exert it. 

352. Regulations in Force, and Opinions of Witnesses.— Wo shall 

recur again to the subject of fees; but there are other ways in which the 
mutual relations of schools need to be regulated with care. In towns lUicrc 
there are several schools, — and it is only in them that competition need 
ho considered,— there is a danger of discipline being injured and the tone 
of education lowered by too keen a competition for pupils. The desire 
also that pupils commonly feci to be placed in the highest class they can 
get admitted to, causes considerable danger of their changing their schools 
so often that steady progress is greatly interfered with. Tins danger is re- 
cognised and some provision made against it in all Provinces. In the town of 
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Madras and in some other large towns of that Province, the heads of most of 
the leadin" institutions act upon a code of rules for the admission and transfer 
of pupils ° and their action is so far recognised by the Department, that the 
Directors stmding orders enjoin that wherever schools aro in competition, 
endeavours he made to introduce the Madras rules with such modificitions as 
local circumstances require In Bengal, the Department has prevailed on 
the managers of a large number of schools to adopt a similar code, and, when 
once adopted anj infringement of it rendeis the pupils of tho offending school 
liable to exclusion from Government junior scholarships In the North 
TVcstem Provinces a similar arrangement exists, though generally confined to 
Government institutions In the other Provinces the ariangements appear to 
he less precise, though in most colleges and high schools there seems to be 
cither a declared agreement or a tacit understanding that pupils aro not ad- 
mitted without a certificate from their former phce of education, or some other 
satisfactory proof that there is no improper reason for their seeling admission 

The question intended to bring out the opinion of ivitnesses on this point 
wis "Are there any arrangements between colleges and schools of your 
" Province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave it 
" improperly from being received into another ? TVhat ire the arrangements 
** which you would suggest ? ' The question has been inswercd by above sixty 
witnesses all of whom except some nine or ten speak more 01 less strongly of 
the need of systematic arrangements to prevent irregular admission Put 
even of those who do not altogether favour such arrangements, not more 
than three or four decidedly oppose them The rest merely doubt whether 
proper rules can be practically enforced or they express the feai that rules may 
be so strict as to infringe on the proper liberty of pupils and their guardians 
Of this there is obviously some danger It is far from desirable to allow no 
change in the place of education or to give teachers the power of forcibly 
retaining pupils whose guardians wish them to be transferred In any code 
of rules that may be enforced this danger should be guarded against In 
Bengal tho Inspector of Schools is the constituted referee in cases of dispute, 
and his decisions 1m e been readily accepted The following is the general 
character of the definite rules that have b*»en tried and found to work well 
They provide that at certain times— once or twice in the year — pupils may go, 
without luavc askod or given, to any school they please, that changes are 
allowed at other than the specified times only at the express desire of guardians 
and with permission from the head master of the school that is left , that m 
ordinary circumstances a pupil is not to be placed in a higher class m the school 
ho joins than he would have belonged to had he continued in his former school , 
and that before his admission to a new school the fees due to his former school 
are all paid up The rules aim at leaving sufficient freedom, and yet at seenrw^ 
the maintenance of discipline and the discouragement of unreasonable changes 

353 Recommendation for definite Unles —The weak point of all the 

arrangements at present in force is that they are voluntary or semi voluntary, 
and that thus a new manager or head master who docs not feel himself bound 
hj the engagements of his predecessor may introduce confusion at any time 
Again, in the absence of any definite rule or agreement to the contrary, a head- 
master may often find himself practically compelled to admit a boy to his 
fiohool w ith the full knon ledge that his action may turn to his own disadvantage 
in sumlar circumstances hereafter Thus the hold of all head masters upon 
tji ir p ipils is relaxed, and discipline suffers It would ob\iato the«e dangers 
if all institutions connected in any way with tho Department could he brou 0 ht 
to accept a definite sc t 0 f rules No doubt much tact ind patience would be 
needed when such rules first came into operation, but in a few years they 
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mi£rht become a well-understood part of scliool management, nnd would require 
little or no trouble to enforce Indeed we believe that in the vast majority 
of cases, head misters \\ ould cordially welcome any rules which, by limit 
mg their discretion as to admissions, would greatly strengthen their portion 
The gun in teaching lessons of steadiness and perseverance to pupils and 
m improving discipline would he very great Also — what we value even 
more — the enforcement of such rules would draw schools under all lands of 
management closer together, would mike their relations with the Depart- 
ment more intimate, ind would tend powerfully to develope the feeling 
that nil schools are working for a common end and should hare no rn ilr$ 
except in promoting the interests of the entire community We there 
fore recommend that managers of schools tn competition be invited by the 
department to agree to rules providing as far as the circumstances of the 
Reality allow % (1) that> except at specified times a pupil of ote school be not 
GkhxtUed to another without a certificate f torn his previous school , (£) that any 
fee* due to that school hate been paid 3 and (3) that he do not obtavi promotion 
to a higher class by changing km school 

354. Policy of the Department in regard to Pees —The advisability 

of raising the rates of fees t£> the highest point consistent ivith the continued 
bprend of education has been repeatedly acknowledged It is if not onlj, yet 
chiefly, by this means that Go\ ernment institutions of the higher class will he 
enabled to approach the self-supporting stage, a result to which many edu 
cational Despatches look forward , and also that privately mamigLd institutions 
UiU attain to greater efficiency nnd success It is a case, moreo\er» in 
which the initiative of the Department is essential We have elsewhere mun 
tamed the principle that of two schools of the same standard of instruction and 
in the same locality, the departmental school should as a rule chuge higher 
fees, md any general increase in the rates Mill he subject to this condition If 
the Department shows the way* private managers will in general bo eager to 
follow, if the Depaitment is supine, they can take no active steps to increase 
their income without risk of serious injury The policy which we recommend 
has its natural and necessary limits m the fact that *my increase m fees heyond 
the capacity of the people to pay them will result in a loss of pupils *md thus 
defeat the object it is intended to secure, and this condition is suflicientlv provided 
for m our Recommendation which refers chief! v to the higher chss of institutions 
We recommend that it be an instruction to the Dppaitments of the various 
Provinces to aim at raising Jee& gi aduatly f cautiously, and totth due regard to 
necessary exempttonSj up to the highest amount that will not cheel the spread 
of education* especially m colleges* secondaiy schools, and prima* y schools 
tn towns where the value of education ts wide) stood 

355 Classification of Schools * Statistical Eeturns —Our attention 

has been drawn to the multiplicity of the annual and other returns that are 
required from schools in some Provinces , and the necessity for such requisitions 
has been variously attributed to the local Departments and to the general orders 
of the Government of India But the orders of the Supreme Government on 
this subject m 1879 were issued with the declared object of Simplifying edtien 
tional forms , and though reasonable exception has been taken to them m other 
respects, there appears to he no ground for ascribing to those orders the unneee* 
sary complexity winch is alleged to exist Again strong opposition has been 
raised to the use of the term* private institutions " when applied to those schools 
and colleges which conform in every respect to the regulations and standards of 
the Education Department The term is held to convey an invidious distinction, 
and to imply that these schools are not only under private management but that 
they serve no public purpose TTe therefore propose to applv in future the 
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term "public schools' 1 to all schools which f onn a regular and recognised part 
of the system of puhlic instruction Hence a school which is not under the 
management of the Department or of a Local or Municipal Board, and which 
his hitherto been classed as a "private school/* should now, if it forms part of 
the recognised State system, he classed as a "public school under private 
" management " All privately managed schools that are m receipt of aid or are 
regularly inspected by the Department will come within this class The class 
will ilso include any institutions which, though neither aided nor inspected, regu 
larly send pupils to the examinations of the Department or of the University, 
participate in the benefits of the scholarship system, and therefore form an 
essential part of the system of public instruction The Metropolitan Institution 
of Calcutta a college which is neither aided nor' inspected, which teaches the 
full course for the B A degree and whose pupils are nearly as numerous as those 
of the Government Presidency College has, it is held as good aright as the latter 
to the title of a public institution Tinder this definition, private institutions 
will include all indigenous schools winch have not accepted the departmental 
standards of instruction , and all others m which the course of instruction, 
however advanced, does not conform to the standards prescribed or accepted 
by the Department or by the University, and which submit to no pubhc test 
All such schools should be shown in a class by themselves, nor do we 
think it necessary that the returns should exhibit any statement of their 
financial condition We need not dwell at any greater length on these proposals, 
since they Inve been made the basis of the Report independently submitted 
the Committee appointed for the Revision of Educational Forms Our 
IleLommendations under this head are as follows — 

(a) That the Education Department of each Province limit its call for 
returns (1) to such as the Government may require, and (£) to suck 
others as are indispensable for tnformation and control , \ 

(#) (2) Tltat all schools managed by the Department or by Committee* 
exercising statutory powers f and all other schools that are regularly 
aided or inspected , or that send pupils to the examinations of the 
University or of the Department (other than exammattois tohicfi are 
conducted by the Department foi admission to the public service) , be 
c assed as public schools , and sub divided into departmental^ aided 
and unaided, (2) that all other schools furnishing returns to the 
Department be classed as private schools * and (3) that all other 
details of classification be referred to the Statistical Committee 
appointed by the Government cff India , 

(c) That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for private 
schools 

We may call attention to the fact that we propose to exclude from the 
class of pubhc schools those which merely prepare pupils for the examinations 
which in some Provinces regulate admission to the pubhc service , since these 
Lxammations though often conducted by the Department hi\ e not m all cases 
any definite relation to the ordinary standards of instruction 

356 Inspecting Staff of the Department —The number of depart- 
mental inspecting officers of different classes, the number of schools under 
their charge, and the work done by them in each Province of India are shown 
m the subjoined Table Besides the officers of the Department, there are also 
other agencies more or less systematically engaged in the inspection of schools 
They consist of officers of Government outside the Education Department t 
of local bodies and school committees of various kinds , and of different forms 
of private igency These will be exhibited in detail in the account to be 
presently gnen of the inspecting agency in each Province 
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357 Work done by Inspecting Officers -in all India there aro 45 

Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors, 238 Deputy Inspectors, and 241 Sub 
Inspectors Each Inspectoi or Assistant Inspector, whose jurisdiction, extends 
over many Districts, has an avenge of 882 schools under his charge Deputy 
Inspectors are commonly in charge of Districts, and Sub Inspectors or Sub 
Deputy Inspectors in charge of sub divisions of Districts , and, except in 
Bengal, where the Deputy Inspector has 1,300 schools, under his general super- 
vision, though they do not all come under his immediate inspection, each of 
these officers is entrusted with the superintendence on an average of 133 schools 
The returns of work done are not complete , hut so far as they go, it appears 
that each inspecting officer examined m 1881-S2 an average of from 140 to 
1 80 schools m stiit, hesides in many Provinces a further number at central 
gatherings The total numher of schools thus coming under the immediate 
inspection of each officer was abont 200 in the year Each Inspector and 
Assistant Inspector also spent about 170 days on tour, and travelled more than 
2,000 miles , while each subordinate officer spent on an average 200 days on 
tour, travelling something less than 2 000 miles As will be seen from the 
Tahle, there arc differences in detail hctween different Provinces and different 
classes of officers , but the summary just given exhibits the broad facts of 
inspectional work in India, and also furnishes a convenient if rough test of 
activity It may be noticed that in the Punjab, owing to accidental mterrup 
tions, the number of days spent by the Inspectors on tour m 1 88 1 82 was 
considerably below the average of ordinary years, which for the three preceding 
yeai3 was 180 days Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors have the genenl 
superintendence of a large tract of country and a large numher of schools, 
only a small proportion of which they can personally inspect The detailed 
inspection of these schools is carried out by the local officers, the Deputy and 
Sub Inspectors , and, speaking generally, it may he stated that, except in Bengal, 
all the schools under their charge come under their personal inspection at least 
once a year In Madras and Bombay there is a definite Code of rules for the 
guidance of inspecting officers in the examination of schools In other Pro 
vmces the method and character of the examination is governed by general 
instructions that have been issued from time to time by the Department, and 
much is left to the discretion of individual officers 

358 Inspecting Agency in Madras —The staff consists of 7 Inspectors 
of Circles and 55 Deputy Inspectors There is also a class of officers termed 
" inspecting schoolmasters," whose duty is rather to assist village teaeheis in 
their work than to inspect , and they would more correctly he described as 
" itinerating circle schoolmasters" There is no regular inspection by other 
officers of Government, nor is there any inspection by school committees 
The only bodies that can he so styled are Loral Pund Boards and Municipal- 
ities These manage the schools that they maintain, hut they do not inspect or 
report upon them No private agencies are engaged in the w»rL of inspection 
Government institutions and those maintained from Municipal and Local 
Tunds are visited once a year by the Circle Inspector, who, aided by the 
Deputy Inspector, examines the primary classes and leports upon them to tho 
Director In middle schools the classes are examined at shorter intervals by 
the Deputy Inspector Those classes which arc to he subjected during the year 
to any of tho public examinations are not usually examined by the Inspector 
In nided high and middle schools tho Inspector examines all classes, with the 
exception of those reading for the middle school and the matriculation ^anima- 
tions His examination o£ high and middle schools, whether departmental 
or aided, i9 to ho such as will enable lum « to form a judgment on the conduct 
' of instruction in each class, its discipline and tone " In pnmarv schools aided 
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on the results-system, a careful examination under the several standards is carried 
out by the Inspector in the presence of the managers. For those aided on the 
salary- grant system a much less detailed examination is prescribed. The 
annual examination of the more elementary schools is conducted by the Deputy 
Inspector, who is also required to visit them at least once in the interval 
between two examinations- The inspecting schoolmaster should visit the 
elementary schools under him once a quarter, in order to give the teachers fre- 
quent help in adapting their instruction to the authorised standards and 
methods ; hut the staff is as yet insufficient to carry out this scheme in its 
integrity. No formal examination is made of superior schools "not tmder 
"inspection"; hut it is the practice of the departmental officers to visit such 
schools should the managers desire it, and to aid them by advice. It is also the 
duty of the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants to visit indigenous schools 
and to endeavour to bring them under inspection by the offer of books and other 
help* 

359* Inspecting Agency in Bombay-— In Bombay the departmental staff 
comprises 5 Inspectors, 30 Deputy and 19 Assistant Deputy Inspectors, The 
Director of Public Instruction personally inspects a considerable number of 
primary and secondary schools in the course of his tour ; and the Professors and 
Fellows of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges annually examine the upper 
classes of the Qoyernment high schools at Bombay and Poena. Outside the De- 
partment all District officers, from the Collector to the Mamlatdar, are required 
in the course of their annual tours to pay frequent visits of inspection to the 
primary schools situated within their respective charges ; and they are occasion- 
ally present at the annual examination of the schools by the Deputy Inspector. 
School committees also take some part in the work of inspection. Every 
primary cess school is under the local supervision of a committee, consist- 
ing of the chief officers of the village or town and of other influential persons. 
The functions of the committee are to visit and occasionally to examine the 
school; to strengthen the hands of the master and keep him up to his woik ; to 
superintend the repairs of buildings ; to collect subscriptions ; and generally to 
secure the co-operation and support of the people in the maintenance of the 
school Every cess-school is supplied with a book in which revenue officers 
and other visitors record the results of their inspection or examination, Thr 
missionary bodies that are engaged in educational work inspect their own 
schoqls, independently of any visits piid by departmental officers They also 
occasionally visit the Government schools, and have in that way lendercd 
valuable assistance to the Department. 

Every cess-school and every Government seeondaiy school is annually 
examined in situ by one or more of the educational officers, under the standards 
proscribed by the Department for each ch^. Aided schools, primary and 
secondary, aie sinlilarly examined by the Ijepartment, except that in every 
alternate year the examination is shorter and much less searching. The era tain, 
ation of primary schools is chiefly oral, Tliat of secondary schools, being more 
elaborate, is for the most $ art conducted in writing. The order and discipline 
of the classes, as well as the efficiency of the teaching staff, are points to which 
the Inspector is required to attend. He also audits the school-accounts, and 
examines the state of the furniture and building, the library and apparatus. 
But the duties of the Inspector are not Innitod to the examination of secondary 
schools. tTIic greater portion ol his time devoted to the control of primary 
education; and in his annual tour he is usuilly able to visit 150 of the cess 
and indigenous schools* The local committee generally attend the examination 
of the ,xc*s-school, and the visit is undo the occasion of conferring with the 
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people upon school matters Much good* found to result from thc^o infonnnl 
LXences TV^n the examination of cess schools is conduc ed bj the 
Deputy Inspector, the results are forwarded to the Inspector through the 
District Collector The results of tho examination of secondary schools are 
submitted by the Inspector to tho Director Tito head-master of the school 
examined is furnished with a copy of tho Inspector's report Iho aided 
indigenous schools nre annually examined by the inspecting officers f and the 
Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors take every opportunity, while on tour, of 
visiting the schools that arc not aided by the Department 

360 Inspecting Agency in Bengal— The regular departmental staff 

consisted on the 31^ March 1882 of 5 Circle and 5 Assistant Inspectors, 43 
Deputy and 173 Sub Inspectors One oE the Circle Inspectors and all the 
Assistant Inspectors were natives of India Two more Assistant Inspectors were 
sanctioned towards the end of tho year, though not appointed until after its 
close Tho Circle Inspector is the chief administrative officer of the Depart- 
ment in matters of secondary education, and is generally in charge of two 
Divisions, to each ol which an Assistant Inspector is ftUo commonly appointed 
The Deputy Inspector is the chief educational officer in each District lie is sub- 
ordinate to the Inspector in regard to secondary, and to the Magistrate in 
regard to primary education Ills connection with primary schools is 
limited to general control, to organising and conducting the central examin- 
ations, and to seemg that the orders o£ tho District Magistrate are carried out 
hy the Sub Inspectors Of the last-named officers there are ahout four in each 
District They are directly subordinate to tho Magistrate, and arc in immediate 
charge of primary schools, each of which they arc generally required to visit 
in situ once a quarter In many Districts the number of primary schools is too 
great for this requirement to he earned out, and in 1 88 1-8 2 there were no 
fewer than 16,000 indigenous schools which ^crc not visited ttt sttit by any 
officers of the regular inspecting staff Accordingly, where the staff is insuffi- 
cient> further provision for the local inspection of schools is made by the 
subordinate agency of " inspecting pandits " or " chief gurus/' these last being 
teachers of superior primary schools who arc charged with the additional duty 
of supervising all schools within a radius of fi\ e or six: miles This auxiliary 
supervision is described by the Government of Bengal as supplying a close net- 
work of organisation f it has been the means of bringing under departmental 
control a large number of indigenous schools , and though at best an imperfect 
substitute for a larger staff of regular inspecting officers, it will always have its 
uses Outside the regular inspecting staff, the Magistrate of each District 
distributes and admimstera the primary grant under the general authority of 
the Director, to whom he furnishes an annual report on the primary education 
of the District Schools of every class are also occasionally inspected by the 
revenue officers from the Commissioner to the Assistant or Deputy 3Iagistnte 
The zila school of each District is under the general supervision of the District 
Committee of Education, and its memhers inspect and occasionally take part 
m the annual exartunation of the school Every aided secondary school is under 
the management of a local committee Officers of the Department are required 
to pay particular attention to the remarks and suggestions made by visitors of 
all these classes An important element in the Bengal primary system, as 
initiated by Mr Harrison in Hidnapur and adopted m many other Districts 
that follow the method of payment by results, is the appointment of village 
committees to assist the inspecting officers uf the Department in supervising and 
conducting the central examinations These committees not only lend import- 
ance to the proceedings, and secure impartiality in the awards, hut they also 
take a useful part m the examination and m the distribution of the re™ ards 
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earned, men visiting secondary schools, inspecting officers are required to 
note and report on the state of the school-building ; the furniture and Apparatus ; 
the attendance of. pupils and teachers ; the finances of the school ; the account 
boots and registers ; the state of the library ; the salaries of the teachers, in- 
cluding the date up to which they hare heen paid ; the discipline and organisa- 
tion of the classes; the progress of pupils since the last visit ; the success of 
the school at University or departmental examinations ; and the competence of 
the teachers. When time allocs, the examination is made individually boy 
by hoy and class by class throughout the school* Quarterly inspection returns 
are submitted to superior officers in a prescribed form. Deputy Inspectors are 
required to he on tour for 15 days, and Sub- Inspectors for 20 days, in each 
month. 

361, Inspecting Agency in the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudk— The staff consists of 8 Inspectors, 1 Assistant Inspector, 44 Deputy and 
34 Sub-Deputy Inspectors- The duty of the Inspectors is to visit and report to 
the Director of Public Instruction upon aided schools (excepting certain schools 
for girls which are not open to their inspection); to manage and inspect zila 
and Normal schools ; to inspect during the course of their annual tour, either 
in situ or at centres, all vernacular schools which are under the administrative 
charge of District Education Committees, that is, tahsili and halhabandi schools ; 
and to report to the Committees the result of their examinations, with sugges- 
tions for improvement and for future guidance. It is the duty of the Deputy 
Inspector, as the executive officer of tbe District Committee, to manage and 
control all vernacular schools ; and as the representative of the Inspector, to 
examine such schools and report on their condition. There is a Deputy Inspector 
to each District except Benares and Mirzapur, in which the number of verna- 
cular schools is small* Sub-Deputies are appointed to assist tbe Deputy Inspec- 
tors in the larger Districts of the North-Western Provinces only. They have 
nothing to do with management, and can pass no order in any school. Gene- 
rally it may he said that the departmental agency provides for the inspection 
of all aided and zila schools once a year, and of all vernacular schools from 
four to five times a year. During the hot weather, when the Inspectors are at 
head-quarters, they pay special attention to the Normal schools Though all 
gazetted officers, from the Commissioner to the Tal^ildar, are expected by Gov- 
ernment to interest themselves in the progress of education, the extra-depart- 
mental bodies that the Government has most fully recognised and empowered for 
this purpose are the Education Committees, whose powers arc defined by rule* 
The actual management of primary vernacular schools is in the hands of the 
official secretary and the Deputy Inspector, the duties of the Inspector being 
restricted to the direction of studies and to giving advice* There are no such 
committees in Ondh, where an Inspector and an Assistant Inspector are 
in direct charge of all departmental schools. The missionary bodies engaged 
in educational wort in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh maintain some 
agency for the inspection and control of the schools under their charge ; hut 
beyond sending to the Director an annual return for such schools as receive aid, 
they make no report to the Department upon the working of their controlling 
or inspecting agency, nor do they take any part in general inspection* 

362, Inspecting Agency in the Ftuyab.— There arc in the Punjab four 
Inspectors of Circles, three Assistant Inspectors, 20 District Inspectors, and jo 
chief school muharrirs* Few schools except the District schools arc under the 
direct management of the Department, and the control of these is now being 
localised. The duty of the Inspectors and Assistants is to manage and inspect 
the District schools! to inspect and assist in the management of the schools, 
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chiefly vercncuhr, thnt are maintained from District and Municipal Funds, and 
to inspect schools under privite management that receive grants m-aid The 
District Inspectors and school muharrirs are subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and their duty is to manage and inspect the schools which are under hn 
charge as President of the District or Municipal Committee As a rule, each 
District has either a District Inspector or a chief school nmharrir, the latter being 
an office! of inferior rank to the District Inspector, but with the same duties. 
Each District school is visited three times a year by an Inspector or an Assist- 
ant Inspector, and each aided school once Every school is examined once m 
the year by an Inspector or an Assistant Inspector, either in situ or at centres 
The schools are also inspected in situ onco a quarter by the District Inspectors 
and school muharrirs Schools are also occasionally visited by Deputy Com- 
missioners and subordinate District officers, but the negligent way m which 
tahsildars discharge this duty is a common subject of complaint 

363 Inspecting Agency in the Central Provinces — ihe departmental 

staff consists of one Inspector General, 3 Inspectors of Circles, and 20 District 
Inspectors The title of the head of the Department is intended to show that 
he is an inspecting, at least as much as a controlling officer The Government 
College, and all Normil schools, high schools, and supenoT middle schools 
tint aie maintained by the Department are under the direct administration 
of the Inspector General and the Circle Inspectors The duties of the latter 
officers are chiefly those of inspection, though they directly manage all superior 
schools, and have other administrative duties The administrative control of 
all Government schools with the exceptions above noted, and the inspection of 
all indigenous schools that submit to inspection, are entrusted to the Deputy 
Commissioners, who aie assisted m their educational work by the District In- 
spectors subordinate to them Every Government school of whatever kind is 
under a school committee, of which the Deputy Commissioner is ex officio 
President The whole committee visits the school monthly, and one member 15 
chosen by rotation to visit it weekly In some cases the members examine the 
boys, but they are often too illiterate for this Still their presence as s*ud to have 
a useful effect m emblmg them to look after attendance, to settle matters of 
discipline, and to arrange within certain limits the rates of fees A very complete 
Code of rules has been issued for the guidance of school committees The mem- 
bers of the various Missionary Societies throughout the Province also give great 
and valued help xn educational work The Pree Church Mission conducts the 
middle school and the Entrmce examinations for all the Marathi-speakin^ Dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces All inspecting officers aie required not merely 
to examine schools, but to correct faulty methods of teaching and to see that 
the discipline of the school is good They record fully in the minute hook 
of the schools the results of the examination, and add their remarks upon 
the discipline and the state of the building, furniture and apparatus Each 
Circle Inspector after completing his tour in a District sends his report of the 
schools seen to the Deputy Commissioner Both Circle and District Inspectors 
send monthly to the Inspector General an inspection report showing fully the 
schools visited, their state, and the qualifications of the teachers 

364* Inspecting Agency in the other Provinces —The system in 

Assam is organised on the same plan as that of Bengal There is one Inspector 
of Schools, 9 Deputy and 14 Sub Inspectors The Sub-Inspectors are required 
to visit each primary school once a quarter The Deputy Inspector visits each 
middle school once a quarter, and as many primary schools is he has time for 
In Coorg and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts there is nothing m the system 
which calls for special notice 
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365* Inspection Of Girls' Schools, — Provision is made in some Province^ 
for the independent inspection of girls* schools by ladies. Thus in Madras, in 
Bombay and in Bengal, an Inspectress of Schools is employed ; and at Poond, 
and Ahmedabad in Bombay, the Lady Superintendents of the Training Colleges 
have the entire control of the local girls* schools. Travelling Inspectresses 
tv ere formerly employed in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, but 
these appointments no longer exist. In a f ew of the larger cities and in their 
neighbourhood the girls* schools are inspected by ladies, most of whom belong 
to missionary societies* In the Central Provinces, where the seclusion of 
women is not generally enforced by public opinion, there is less need than 
elsewhere for the services of a travelling Inspectress. 

366. Employment of Inspecting Officers at Head-quarters —In addi- 
tion to the duty of inspection, a large amount of administrative work involving 
considerable correspondence falls to the share of the superior officers of the 
Department. When they return to head-quarters at the close of their cold- 
weather tour, inspecting officers have much to occupy them in writing their annual 
reports, in the examination of Normal schools and the inspection of other 
schools at head-quarters, in conducting the public examinations prescribed by 
the Department, in preparing the educational estimates, in the revision of text- 
books, and in disposing of any of the larger questions that arise during the 
year, Prequent complaints have been made that the time of inspecting officers, 
especially of the superior officers, is too much taken up with office-work and 
correspondence. There appears to be solid gnmnd for these complaints, and it is 
unquestioned that duties of the kind referred to have greatly inci eased of late 
years* At the same time it must be remembered that such duties are a neces- 
sary part of the Inspector's work when he is not only, as in England, an Inspec- 
tor, but also the administrative officer of a large Department. In most parts 
of India, too, travelling with tents is impossible during many months of 
the year, and the Inspector is compelled either to remain at head-quarters, 
or to confine his journeys to places which can be reached by rail. This does not 
apply to certain parts of Bengal, where the Inspector travels by boat, and is 
consequently on tour in almost every month of the year. But in other parts of 
India it is necessary to utilise the time which the Inspector has to spend at 
his head-quarters, and with regard to that portion of his time there does not 
appear to be much to complain of* The true cause for complaint arises when 
time, which might otherwise be spent in inspecting schools, is devoted to work 
in the office ; or when, as is stated to be the case in Bombay, the Inspector 
has so much correspondence to deal with while on tour that he has too httle 
leisure for conferring with the people. The most jealous care should be exercised 
to prevent his office engagements from trenching unduly on the far more import- 
ant duty of actual inspection. But the circumstances and systems of different 
Provinces are so diverse that it is difficult to offer any suggestions of general 
application on this point, We recommend the subject to the careful considera- 
tion of the Local Governments and Departments. 

367. Cost of Inspection and Control— The particulars of expenditure 

under these heads are shown in^the following Table :— 
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In tho six larger Provinces the proportion of the expenditure on direction 
and. inspection to tlio total educational expendituro from Provincial revenues 
varies from 16J per cent, in Bengal, and 18 or 18& per cent, in tho Punjab and 
Bombay, to between 24 and 28^ per cent, in Madras, the North-Western Prov- 
inces and tho Central Provinces; the proportion for all India being rather 
moro than 20 per cent. Separating tho cost of direction and inspection, that 
of direction varies from 2*69 per cent, in Bengal and 3*42 per cent, in 
Bombay, to 6 and 7 per cent, in tho Punjab and tho Central Provinces. The 
cost of inspection varies from 11$ per cent, of tho Provincial expenditure in 
tho Punjab and 14 per cent, in Bengal, to about 22 per cent, in the North- 
^Western and tho Central Provinces. 

368. Increase Of the Inspecting Staff.— Of nearly every Provinco it may 
be stated that the inspecting staff has not kept pace with the increase in the 
number of Bchools, though in some Provinces the deficiency is greater, in others 
less. There can be no doubt that the systematic inspection of schools by 
regular or trained inspectors is one of tho most important branches of educa- 
tional work. Tho extension of the means of education and its direct control may 
be largely entrusted to private agency ; but it is and will always remain one of the 
chief functions of tho Department to supervise and test by an efficient staff of 
Inspectors tho education so provided. TV*e aro fully sensible of the importance of 
securing tho assistance of persons who are not members of the lcgnlar inspect- 
in" staff both for the conduct of public examinations and for the superintend- 
ence of individual schools ; but wo are satisfied that voluntary agency can 
never supply the place of regular professional inspection, and that the increase of 
the inspecting staff should keep pace with tho extension of education. TVe accord- 
ingly recommend that native end other local energy be relied upon to foster and 
manage all education as far as possible ; but that the results must be tested by 
departmental agency, and that therefore the inspecting staff be increased so as 
to be adequate to the retirements of each Province. Another point appears to 
us to deserve attention. It is admitted that with the large extension of pri- 
mary education, the duties and responsibilities of the subordinate officers of the 
Department liavc greatly increased, generally without any improvement in their 
position Efficient work can only be secured by adequate pay, and wo recom- 
mend that the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers be reconsidered 
tn each Province tcith due regard to their enhanced duties and responsibilities. 

369- Organisation of the Inspecting Staff -Our next Bccommendation 

has for its object to guard against tho unnecessary or too frequent transfer of 
the superior officers of the Department from Inspectorships to Professorslups, and 
vice versd It has been pointed out that occasionally, just when an officer is 
be-innin- to make liimsclf useful as an Inspector of Schools, he is transferred 
to a college and an inexperienced man put in his place. Sometimes the exi- 
ccncics of the Department no doubt demand such a transfer ; sometimes a 
tood officer will be all the better for a change in the character of his work ; 
?nd on these grounds it appeared to some of us undesirable to make any defi- 
nite recommendation on the subject. It is obvious that no n gl d rule can be 
Kid do* n • but so far as may be possible, an endeavour should be made to keep 
inspecting and tho professorial branches of tho Department distinct, so as 
to promote the formation of specialists in each branch. T7e therefore recom- 
mend thai, as a general rtde, transfers of officers from Professorships of 
7ueges to Inspectorships of schools be not made. On nnother pomt we 
tore more nearly unanimous. Our Becommcnda ion on this head has been 
referred to in a previous paragraph' of the present Chapter, and it is the com- 
pLmTnt of one which we have already made, in deabng with collegiate educa- 
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tion, for the larger employment of Indian graduates as Professors of colleges 
It stands thus — thai it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of up 
proved qualifications are eligible for the post of Inspector of schools, and that 
they he employed tn that capacity more commonly than has been the case 
hitherto The duties assigned to Circle and Divisional Inspectors also engaged 
our attention In one Province an attempt is made to bring every school, 
even of the lowest grade at least once a year under the eye of an Inspector A 
system of this kind may have been necessary in the beginning, but as numbers 
increase and the standard of instruction is raised, such inspection tends to become 
more and more superficial It is no longer difficult to find competent and trust 
worthy Deputy Inspectors, who are quite capable of conducting examinations 
and of assisting m the direct management of primary schools , and it appears 
to be now quite unnecessary to require Inspectors to occupy themselves with 
duties which may be satisfactorily discharged by a less highly trained and costly 
agency On this point we recommend thai the detailed examination of scholars 
%n primary schools be chiefly entrusted to Deputy Inspectors and their assistants , 
afid that the main duty of the Inspectors tn connection with such Schools be to visit 
them, to examine %nto the way m tchich they are conducted* and to endeavour to 
secure the cordial support of the people in the promotion of primary education 
The success that is generally admitted to have attended the appointment of 
Inspectresses of Schools leads us to recommend that Inspectresses be employed 
where necessary for the genei al supervision of Government* aided, and other 
girls 9 schools desiring inspection Lastly, we believe that the work of inspec 
t ion would be facilitated and rendered more efficient, if the instructions that 
liave from time to time been issued on the subject of inspection were gathered 
into a provincial Code for the guidance of inspecting officers Such a Code, 
drawn up to suit local requiiements, should prescribe in detail the routine which 
in officer should follow when visiting a school, the manner in which his exam 
inahon should be conducted, the points to whiefc his attention should be di* 
reeled apart from the examination of scholars nnd the form in which his in 
spection report should be drawn up Attention to these requirements would 
not only make inspections more systematic and thorough, but would enable 
the superior officers, to whom the reports are submitted, to gam a much clearer 
insight into the condition of schools A chapter under this head has recently 
been inserted in the English Code Wc accordingly recommend that tn every 
Frovtnce a Code be drawn npfor the guidance of inspecting officers 

370 Enlistment of voluntary Inspection — "We have seen that, in 
addition to the trained agency of the departmental staff of Inspectors, other 
persons and bodies engage themselves more or less systematically in different 
Frovinces, in the inspection of schools In the Resolution appointing the 
Commission it ™s suggested that if there was to be any great extension of 
primary schools, arrangements should be made for securing a large amount 
of voluntary agencj in the work of inspection and examination Our enquiries 
have led us to set a high valuo on extra departmental assistance of this kind, 
and to urge tliat every encouragement should be offered it It is true that in 
spection by an untrained person is not so effective as that by a professional expert , 
md that it cannot be generally counted on to remedy those defects of organisation 
and method which a truned Inspector at onee discovers and seeks to remove 
But there arc benefits of another kind to be gained f rora enlisting the services 
of official and other visitors m the inspechon of schools The influence of the 
District Officer at any rate is so great, and the advantages of showing the 
people that he interests himself in their education ire so manifest, that it is 
vcrv desirable that ms oflScial connection with all tho schools in his District 
shouldbcdeunitelv declared, in accordance with the existing rule in Bombay 
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*We therefore recommend that it be recognised as ike duty of the revenue officers 
to visit the schools within their jurisdiction ^communicating to ike executive officers 
or the hoard to tchhheach school is subordinate any recommendations which theg 
may desire to malce. The official influence of other visitors, whether officers of 
Government or not, is less; but wo think it desirable that visits of inspection by- 
such persons also should be encouraged. These visits serve at any rate to show 
interest and sympathy ; and every one who has travelled much in the interior 
of the country knows with what alacrity the visit of a passer-by is welcomed by 
tbo iiead*mnstcr ; wbat prido bo takes in seeing his best pupils acquit themselves 
well before the stranger ; and how eager lie is to make the most of an occasion 
which breaks the monotony of ids daily task. We have already referred to the 
use that is made, in some Districts of Bengal, of village committees appointed to 
assist the officers of the Department in conducting the central examinations of 
primary schools. Wc therefore supplement the last Recommendation by the 
following : — that voluntary inspection hy officers of Government and private per- 
sons he encouraged in addition to the regular inspection of departmental and 
revenue officei*s. 

371. System of Departmental Examinations —in our Chapters IV 

and V w e have explained that under present orders the pupils in schools 
throughout India are subject to three examinations! the lower primary, the 
upper primary, and the middle school examinations, the standards of which 
have been defined with greater or less precision by the Government of India. 
Besides these general examinations, others have been instituted in different 
Provinces, either to determine promotions, or for admission to the public service, 
or for the award of scholarships. TVo proceed to give an account of the systems 
in force. 

Madras. — In addition to the three named ahove> tbere are two other gene- 
ral departmental Geminations ; one for the fifth or pre-matriculation class, 
and one for the lower fourth or that below the class reading for the middle 
school examination- The fifth class examination is conducted by the Director 
for the whole Presidency ; that for the lower fourth is managed by each In- 
spector for his own Division. The examinations, howerer, are " general '* for 
Government schools only, though they are open to such aided schools as desire 
to take advantage of them. Strictly speaking, these two are the only " general 
'* departmental " examinations. The middle school examination is in Madras 
not a departmental but a ** service " examination, conducted by the Commis- 
sioner for the TTncovenantcd Service examinations. It does, however, answer 
a departmental purpose, inasmuch as passing it qualifies for promotion from 
the middle to the high school. The two primary school examinations, again, 
are conducted independently for each school; in Government schools hy 
Deputy Inspectors assisted by the masters ; in aided schools by the masters 
alone* In Government schools promotions are strictly regulated by these 
fire examinations ; in aided schools only the middle and the two primary ex- 
aminations necessarily determine promotion. Managers of aided schools may, 
however, avail themselves of the other two departmental examinations, on 
agreeing to regulate promotions by the result. In doubtful cases, considerable 
discretion is allowed to the managers or the head-master. 

Bombay. - !* 1 Bombay there are two departmental examinations held at 
centres*, namely, the first and second class public service certificate examina- 
tions* The former is the final test of the middle school course ; the latter 
is the final test of the course in primary schools. These examinations are 
annual, and are held at the chief town of every District. They are super- 
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tended by committees consisting of the Inspector of Schools as President, 
the head-mastcr of the high school, the Deputy Inspector, and other gentle- 
men All schools in the same Division arc examined by tho same papers. 
All other examinations are of individual schools and arc held m sitn ; each 
class bein- examined, pupil by pupil, under definite standards prescribed by the 
Department. Promotions depend partly upon these examinations, and partly 
upon the marU gained by the pupils in class during tho twelve months preced- 
ing the examination. 

Bengal —Promotions from class to class throughout a high school arc 
made upon the results of annual examinations, which in Government schools 
are conducted by tho head-master and tho school staff, assisted in some in- 
stances by members of the District School Committee. No definite standards 
have been prescribed by the Department for these examinations, but under the 
orders of Government they are required to bo very strict and searching. 
In schools under private management the examinations for promotion are 
held by the head-master In the special reports which Inspectors furnish 
to the Director after the examination of each Government or aided high 
school, they are required to tale special notice of the organisation of the 
different classes, so as to check the promotions made by the head-master 
at the close of the previous session* tflic pupils in high schools are subject 
to no general examination below that for matriculation. In middle schools, 
English and vernacular, the only general examination is that for middle 
scholarships, which all the pupils in tho highest classes have to attend at 
the head- quarters of each District. Tho examination is for certificates as 
well as for scholarships; and the success or failure of the pupils is one 
of the recognised means of testing the efficiency of the school. The exami- 
nation has hitherto been held by each Inspector for all tho schools in his 
circle ; henceforward it is to be conducted by tho Director for all schools in 
the Province* The upper primary school examination is held by tho Inspector . 
for all the schools in a Division ; tho lower primary is a District examination 
Both are held at fixed centres by means of common papers. Scholarships and 
certificates are awarded on the results of each examination ; but they do not 
serve as examinations for promotion. Such a course would he incompatible 
with the special characteristics of the Bengal school system, in which the 
standard of primary and of middle schools is independent of that of schools of 
a higher class. Promotions are made, not by a common examination, but in 
every case by the local authorities of the school. 

Other Provinces —In the other Provinces of India except Bcrar, which 
follows the lead of Bombay, there are no general departmental examination* 
beyond those prescribed by the Government of India, In all except Assam, 
which has adopted the Bengal system, the upper primary and middle school 
examinations are the test for admission to a middle and a high school respec- 
tively. In the North- Western Provinces, the Punjab, and Assam, the middle 
school examination is two-fold, so as to suit the course in English and in 
vernacular schools. * 

372. Limitation of compulsory Examinations. — "We have already 

recommended in Chapter IV that the upper and lower primary examinations 
be not made compulsory in any Province, We have seen that these examina- 
tions are not suited to the necessarily varying circumstanfces of all Provinces, 
In one Province, a pupil may advance from the lower to the upper primary, or 
from the primary to the middle stage, without passing these examinations, since 
they are not related to the course of instruction in his school. In another, the 
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examination is enforced in every case as a condition of promotion. In a tliird 
again, the particular examinations selected have no special relevancy, since the 
existing system includes a much more comprehensive series into which the pre- 
scribed standards can only with difficulty he fitted. We do not recommend the 
aholition of these examinations where they have been adopted with advantage, 
or where, as in Bengal and Assam, they are utilised for the award of scholarships! 
But if in any Province tho examinations conflict with the established system! 
or arc in other ways a source of difficulty, we think that they should not he 
enforced. The object which they were designed to attain can be otherwise 
secured. That object was to determine the stages of instruction which pupils 
in primary schools had reached, and to separate the less advanced from the 
moro advanced pupils in such schools. It is undesirable for such a purpose to 
require all pupils to pass by a fixed standard in order to secure promotion, and 
thus to practically compel every school to adopt the departmental course with, 
out rariation. The imposition of so rigidly uniform a system has been con- 
demned by many private managers, as interfering with the freedom wliich they 
claim in the conduct of their schools. It has also been virtually superseded 
by the Resolution of tho Government of India, dated the ioth January i8Si, 
in which the Governor General in Council declared that it was undesirable " to 
" lay down as an invariable rule that no pupil shall be allowed to enter upon the 
" secondary stage without passing an examination in the subjects of primary in- 
" struction." The necessary separation can be effected, quite accurately enough 
for practical purposes, by means of a return to be furnished by each school 
showing the number of pupils in each stage. This is a matter which has been 
mdependently considered by the Committee appointed for the Revision of Edu- 
cational Forms, and it is therefore unnecessary for us to discuss it at any 
greater length. "We should, however, here recall attention to our Recom- 
mendation No. 22 of Chapter V, " that promotions from class to class be left 
"entirely to the discretion of the school authorities We recommend, in 
amplification of these Recommendations that the general upper and lower 
primary school examinations be not compulsory, but that the annual reports 
shoxo the number of scholars in each stage of education. 

373. Examinations for the Public Service —It has been pointed out 

in previous Chapters that in some Provinces there is instituted a regular system 
of examinations for admission to the public service, these examinations being for 
the most part conducted by the Department, In Bombay the examinations for 
the lower grade certificate are confined to vernacular subjects j and thus it is 
possible to maintain a high standard of instruction in primary schools, and to 
offer a career to the most promising of those village pupils who learn no English. 
We approve of the principle of that system; and we accordingly recom- 
mend that in every Province in which examinations for the public service are 
held; they be so arranged as to give encouragement to vernacular education. In 
Chapter V we have recommended that, in the conduct of all departmental ex- 
aminations, the managers and teachers of non-Government schools should be 
associated with the officers of the Department. The same practice should, we 
tf link, be followed in the examinations now under notice ; and we recommend 
that the Committees appointed to conduct the public service examwattons and 
other examinations of a similar kind t include representatives of nwi- Govern- 
ment schools as well as departmental officers. 

374. Teaching Staff-— The provision of teachers for the different grades 
of institutions has been fully considered in our Chapters on Primary, Secondary, 
and Collegiate Education, and with regard to girls' schools will be discussed 
at length in our Chapter on Female Education. In Chapters HI and IV we 
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have insisted on the necessity of adequate local provision oF Normal schools 
bein- made for each Inspector's Division. In Chapter V ire considered the 
question of requiring all teachers of secondary schools to pass through a regu* 
lar Normal school course ; and we were of opinion that such a requirement 
was unnecessary, provided that such teachers were called upon to pass an 
examination in the principles and practice of teaching. At the same time we 
are of opinion that full encouragement should he given to the establishment of 
Normal schools of a superior class, such as will afford to intending teachers of 
secondary schools an opportunity of acquiring a complete training for their 
duties, including practice in an attached model school. Wo therefore recommend 
that Normal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of secondary schools be 
encouraged. On the subject of the employment of pupil-teachers wc have no 
specific Recommendation to make. The importance of such a provision in any 
complete scheme for the training of teachers will however be admitted, and 
we commend it to the consideration of the Education Departments in the 
several Provinces. 

375, Text-hoots : Appointment of a Committee —The question of 

producing improved text-books for Indian schools has for some years past been 
under the consideration of the Government of India. A Resolution on the 
subject was issued in 1873, when Local Governments were requested to appoint 
committees for the examination of existing school-books, in order to discover 
defects of either form or substance and to bring them into harmony with the 
principles declared in the Resolution. On receiving the reports of the Xocal 
Governments, the Government of India in 1S77 convened a small general com- 
mittee comprising representatives of the several Provinces. The instructions to 
the Committee were (1) to consider the provincial reports in detail; (2) to 
ascertain how far the recommendations conveyed in the reports had been locally 
carried into effect and with what success, and how far their operation might bo 
usefully extended ; (3) to carry the enquiry further, with a view to the pro- 
duction of vernacular text-books, on such subjects as law, jurisprudence, the 
principles of evidence, and the like, in a form thoroughly adapted for the 
training of native candidates to official employment or public life under Gov- 
ernment ; and (4) to report to the Government of India how the various 
measures recommended might be best combined, so as to form a complete 
scheme which, when approved, might be prescribed for general obscrvance- 

376. Report of the Text-Book Committee.— The recommendations 

made in the Committee's Report may be thus briefly summarised : 

(1) That school-hooks should be based upon some uniform classification 

of studies throughout India, and that, with this view, education 
throughout India should be divided into primary, secondary, and 
collegiate instruction ; 

(2) That primary instruction should always be given in the mother- 

tongue of the student and should consist ot essentials, that is to 
say, reading and writing the mother-tongue grammatically, 
simple arithmetic (not excluding local and professional modes of 
calculation), the elements of geography with'epeeial reference to 
the pupil's own district, and a knowledge of the most ordinary 
natural phenomena ; 

(3) That secondary instruction should include all instruction from the 

conclusion of the primary stage up to the matriculation examin- 
ations of the various Universities, any further education being 
classed as collegiate instruction ; 
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(4) That no pupil should he allowed to enter upon the secondary stage 

of instruction without passing an examination in the subjects 
included in primary instruction ; 

(5) That secondary instruction should be sub-divided into vernacular, 

Anglo-vernacular and English, according as it is conveyed through 
the medium of a vernacular language only, or partly in such a 
language and partly in English, or wholly in English ; 

(6) That as the objections to the promulgation of an Imperial series of 

English text-books for the whole of India outweighed the argu- 
ments in favour of such a course, the Government of India need 
not <aie steps to secure resulfa which would pro&ably in time be 
brought about without any exertion on its part by means of 
private effort and enterprise ; and that the objections to an Im- 
perial series of English text-books applied with additional force 
to vernacular text-boots ; 

(7) That a Standing Committee of reference should be appointed in 

each Province to choose, or if necessary to prepare, appropriate 
vernacular text-books; and that the Committee so constituted 
should draw up a list of suitable boots divided into two classes — 
the first class comprising books to be used in Government and 
aided schools, the second dealing with aided schools ; 

(8) That no book not included in one or other of these lists, unless it he 

a book such as the Bible or the Koran, used in purely denomina- 
tional schools for purposes of religious instruction, should be read 
in any school supported or subsidised by the Government ; 

(9) That the Standing Committee of each Province should present a 

report at the end of every year, together with a revised list of 
books, to be published in the Qovenm&it Gazette with the orders 
of Government thereon ; 

(10) That the Directors of Public Instruction should, in their annual 

reports, notice how far the orders of Government have been 
carried out ; 

(it) That when no suitable text-book exists in any specified subject 
legitimately included in school or college instruction, the Stand- 
ing Committee should take steps to have such a work prepared , 

{12) That the Standing Committee should mate it their business, 
under the direction of their respective Governments, to encourage 
by all means in their power the development of vernacular 
literature ; 

(13) That an English Text-book Committee should be established in 

every Province with similar powers and duties ; 

(14) That arrangements should be made to furnish each Provincial 

Committee with the lists of approved worts published by the 
others ; and that each Standing Committee should 60 ordered 
to procure copies of all the text-boots sanctioned in other 
Provinces in order to form the nucleus of a text-boot library of 
reference ; 

(15) As regards the principles which should guide the local Committees 

in the preparation and selection of text-hoots, it was recom- 
mended that every scries of vernacular readers for primary 
instruction should contain lessons on the following subjects :— 
(i) Reverence for God, parents, teachers, rulers, and the aged; 
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(2) A simple sketch of the duties of a good citizen, and univcr 

sally admitted principles of morality and prudence , 

(3) Cleanliness of habits, politeness of speech, kindness of con- 

duet to other human beings and the brute creation , 

(4) The dignity and usefulness of labour, and the importance 

of agriculture, commerce, the various trades, professions 
and handicrafts , 
{5) The advantages of boddy exercise , 

[6) The properties of plants, the uses of minerals and metals , 

(7) The habits of animals, the characteristics of different races, 

common natural phenomena, fables, and historical md 
biographical episodes chiefly derived from Oriental sources 

It was added that simple poetical extracts should be introduced 
into the vernacular readers for primary instruction , and that 
the secondary series should go over much the same ground, 
only in a more thorough manner and at greater length, and 
should also include lessons on money matters, on manu 
factures, on the mechamcal arts or sciences, and on the laws 
of health 

(16) The mam principles which the Committee recommended for adop 

tion in the selection of text books in English were 

(1) That readers should be graduated according to increasing 

difficulty of idiom, not, as is too often the case, according 
to increasing length of words , 

(2) That readers intended for the lower classes of gchools should 

he provided with notes and a glossary in the vernacular , and 

(3) That works intended to teach the English language, should be 

entertaining rather than instructive, the subjects of the 
earlier lessons being such as are familiar to Indian boys, in 
order that time which ought to be spent in teaching the 
language should not be wasted m explaining ideas 

(17) A further suggestion made by the Committee was that treatises 

j t » * * . , t might advantageously be prepared m 

(l ) The Uwa of lealUi or hygiene , D , , 

U ) Pni t eai economy the principal vernacular languages on 

fii aK&JSSSrt""' tlie 5U % cta mentxoned in the margin, 

(5 ) The theory and practice of i ail a it being left to the several Provincial 

(6 ) Arfcfl and manufactures Standing Committees, under the drrec 

tion of their respective Governments, 
to encourage, by such means as they might think fit, the produc- 
tion of treatises on those subjects wherever they might seem to be 
required 

(18) The question of tcrmmology was discussed at length, and the opi 

mon at which the majority of the Committee arrived was that 
transliterations of European scientific terms should be employed 
in all cases where precise vernacular equivalents are not alieady 
m current use » 

(19) Lastly, the Committee made various recommendations on minor 

points, as, for instance, the proper method of teaching history and 
geography, and the desirability of supplying schools with wall- 
maps and instructive engravings 
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377. Eesolution of the Government of India on the Eeport.— After 

receiving the opinions of Local Governments, the Government of India issued 
a Eesolution, dated the ioth January 1881, on the Committee's Keport. The 
Eesolution declared that in some respects, chiefly those relating to the classifi- 
cation of schools, the recommendations of the Committee were inapplicable 
to the circumstances of the different Provinces. Por example, there was 
no such well-marked division between primary and secondary instruction as 
to make it desirahle or even possible to attempt a precise definition of those 
terms, or to lay down as an invariable rule that no pupil should he allowed 
to enter upon the secondary stage without passing an examination in the 
subjects included in primary instruction, It was unreasonable to seek unifor- 
mity at the cost of hindering the further development of particular systems on 
their own lines, or of rendering them unsuitable to the circumstance of the 
Prjsinces in which they had grown up. Again, the proposed sub-division of 
secondary education into vernacular, Anglo-vernacular, and English need not 
be attempted. It was sufficient to maintain the broad division of instruction 
into primary, secondary, and collegiate, the definition and scope of primary 
instruction being left to the Local Governments to determine. This division 
would serve as a useful basis for the systematic preparation and classification 
of text-boots. 

The opinion* expressed by the Committee in favour of maintaining separate 
Provincial series of English and vernacular text-books, in preference to a 
single Imperial series, met with the entire concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India, Not only had the Supreme Government no suitable machi- 
nery at its disposal for the preparation of such a single series, but it seemed 
most desirable that the preparation of suitable school books, especially 
of those in the* vernacular, should be left to local Governments, assisted by 
Standing Committees if necessary. These committees should contain a fair 
intermixture of independent members, whose choice of books could not be set 
down to sectarian, professional or departmental bias. The suggestions that 
intercommunication between the Standing Committees of the several Provinces 
should be encouraged, in order that each might benefit by the experience of 
the others, and that each Provincial Committee should procure copies of all 
the text-books approved in other Provinces, in order to form the nucleus of a 
text-book library of reference, were fully approved by the Government of India 
It was also intimated that the Directors of Public Instruction, who would 
probably be ex-officio Presidents of the Committees, should devote a separate sec- 
tion in their annual reports to the subject of text-books, noticing how far the 
orders of the Government had been carried out, and showing what books had been 
revised during the year, and. what new book's had been added to the authorised 
lists. There was no necessity to restrict aided schools to the use of the text- 
books authorised for Government institutions. Any such interference with 
schools under private management would be inconvenient, and was clearly 
opposed to the general educational policy of Government, The principles 
advocated for the guidance of local committees in k the preparation of ver- 
nacular and the selection of English text-books were fully approved ; and the 
suggestion that vernacular treatises might advantageously be prepared on the 
subjects mentioned in the 1 7th clause of the last paragraph was recommended 
to tho consideration of Local Governments, In regard to the vexed question 
of terminology, the Government of India endorsed the opinion of the majority 
of the Committee that transliteration of European scientific terms should ho 
employed in all cases where precise vernacular equivalents were not in 
current use. The question of terminology was, however, one which must vltU 
mately be settled by a process of natural selection ; or, in the words of the 

SG 
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Committee, « those terms which iro found poetically most comemcnt mil be 

" victorious 1 

378 Action taken in the different Provinces -The general effect of 

the Resolution, therefore, was that the preparation and the periodical re\ ision 
of text books for schools was ft matter which must he mainly left m the Jnntls 
of the Local Governments and Administrations, and tint " independent Pro 
' yincial effort " was a safer guide to follow than " centralised Imperial control ' 
It may be mentioned tint tho only induce m which this principle has since 
been departed from xs in the issue by the Government of India of nn autho 
nsed " banitary Primer" written m Tnghsh by Dr J M Cunmgham, and 
translated by the Local Governments into their -various vernaculars for use 
an all primary and middle schools On the publication of the Resolution, 
Standing Committees wcro appointed in every Province of India , and the 
preparation revision, and selection of text books Ime since hwn carried on with 
commendable activity It remains to show what arrangements arc now in 
force for the supply and distribution o£ test books m the different Provinces 
We shall also take the opportunity of summarising the opinions that have 
been expressed by witnesses nho have git en cwdence before the Comnus 
sion as to the character of the text boots in use 

379 Text books in Madras —Many jcars ago there was established m 
this Province a central book depot, with nineteen District depfits, under the con 
trol of the Education Department These are no longer considered ncces^arv, and 
orders have been issued to close them The general region or vernacular and 
English text books by the Committee appointed under the orders of Govern 
ment is actively proceeding and before long will be completed Ihc salary 
formerly assigned to the Government Tamil translatorslup is nofi resen ed for 
the payment of separate editors, nominated by the Department from time to 
time for special work Besides the Government depflt, there are two other 
valuable agencies for supplying school books These are the Madras School 
Book and Vernacular Literature Society, and the Christian Vernacular Educa 
tion Society A. full account of the work done by tlieso societies in the prepara 
turn and revision of school books is given in tbo Provincial Report Of the hooks 
in use m Government schools no great or general complaint was made by the 
witnesses examined before the Commission Some were considered in need of 
further revision , their defects being a want of variety of subject, the absence 
of moral instruction, and their dryness Ag-unst others, used not only in 
departmental but also and chiefly in mission schools, it was ohjected that 
they were too difficult both in matter and m language, that they wcro distaste- 
ful to certain sections of the commumtj , too European m their character, and 
sometimes not impartial in regard to religious questions 

380 Text-bookfi in Bombay — Tho supply and distribution of text books 
m this Province is effected Jjy means of a Government central book depfit 
at Bombay, and of branch depfits in the Districts Tor some time past the 
book dep6t has been self supporting , and while it involves no loss to Gov- 
ernment, it enables the Department to sell books at a cheaper rate than would 
be possible to any private trader This is a matter of no small importance 
in the poorer districts of the Deccan Eor tho preparation and revision of 
text books and for the award of prizes for original works thero is a Text-Book 
Committee in each Province of the Presidency Under tins Committee the 
instructions of the Government of India on the subject of text books are being 
fully carried out The Text Book Committee appointed to examine class 
books in Bombay expressed their « high approbation *' both of the Gujarathi 
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and of the Marathi scries. The witnesses before the Commission have generally 
admitted the books in use to be good, but faults hare been found on certain 
points, Itore Persian was suggested, and a good Urdu seiies was said to be 
wanted* Some of the books were thought too abstruse and scientific : others 
were not suited to the agricultural classes, who required imt motion of a move 
practical character. The typography .in ceitain cases was said to be bad ; differ- 
ent boots were needed for boys and far girls ; some of the witnesses wished 
to sec moral lessons and instruction in the laws of health included in the 
courses, others advocated the larger use of illustrated manuals. It was 
suggested that private authors should be invited to prepare text-books, and 
that managers of schools should submit for approval those which seemed 
to them especially good. One witness thought that no toxt-books should he 
prescribed, their choice being left to managers and teachers, 

381* Textrboois in Bengal— The production and distiibuhon of English 
and Indian school books is mainly effected through the Calcutta School Book 
Society, which was established in 1817 and now has about 150 agents chiefly 
officers of the Education Department, at different stations in the Distncts. 
For sixty years the society leccived from Government a grant of Rs, 500 a 
month, now reduced to Rs. 200, The business done by this society has been 
very large, but of late years private competition has rendered it less necessary 
for the schools to depend upon any single agency. Independent provincial 
effort, as advocated by the Simla Text-Book Committee m 1877, has freo play, 
and the Education Department is not diiectly concerned with either the pro- 
duction or the distribution of school books. The Provincial Text-Book, Com- 
mittee, composed of official and non^official membeis, selects from the list of 
published books any that are of sufficient merit to justify their introduction into 
schools of different classes- The further selection from this hsfc, after it has 
received the confirmation of the Director of Public Instruction, is left to the 
local managers of schools, subject to the limitations imposed by the standards 
of the several examinations, which are prescribed by the Department* Very 
little criticism upon the books in use was offered by the witnesses examined. 
In the case of certain books the f< get-up" was said to be bad, and more illus- 
trations were suggested. The absence of moral instruction was regretted by 
one witness, who also thought that the books should he more Indian and 
should have more reference to the lives of men of action. Another witness 
considered parts of some of the books unsuitcd for girls A larger objection 
was brought against the language, Hindi, as the medium of instruction in the 
primary schools of Behar. This was said to be a language not understood at 
all by the bnys in many parts of that Province, and but little understood eren 
by their teachers. The essence of the objection is that the Hindi of the text- 
books is what is known as *' high Hindi and that while this form is closely 
allied with the dialects of Korfchera India from Allahabad to Delhi, it is too far 
removed from those of the eastern group— that is, chiefly, the dialects of Behar 
— to be safely used in schools as the standard or literary form of the language. 
The practical result, it is urged, is to impose on the children a foreign tongue 
before teaching them their own vernacular. The existing practice is defended 
on the ground that it is unnecessary and unwise to keep np in our svhooh those 
divisions which militate against the general tendency of civilised rule towards 
unity of speech, or to give artificial support to those dialects which have no 
such inherent vitality as will enable them to resist supersession by the current 
literary language. In another and very important respect the requirements of 
village schools in Behar havo been met by the production, at the Bengal Gov- 
ernment Press, of a fount of Kaithi type, KaitH being that current form of 
Na<*ari which is used in every village. Many thousand copies of the " Sanitary 
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if Primer " in Hindi have beon issued in this character ; Government offers to 
supply the type at cost price to any private press ; and textbooks printed m 
this character are rapidly superseding all others in the primary schools of Bchar. 

382- Text-books in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.-The 

usual sources whence English test-books are obtained for schools in tho North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh are the Calcutta booksellers, the Calcutta School 
Book Society's dep&t, and its up-country agencies. Vernacular books are usually 
obtained from the Allahabad Government Dep&t and from the Newal KisWe 
Press at Lucknow* All those vernacular school-books of which Government has 
purchased the copyright are printed and published at the Government Press 
and the Curator of the Allahabad Depot, who is the Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Press, always keeps a large stock of such books on hand. Vernacular 
hooks of which the copyright does not belong to Government, but whicli the 
Director of Public Instruction has approved as suitable for use in schools or for 
prizes, are for the most part obtained from their authors ox publishers. The 
distribution of school-books to schoolmasters and scholars is managed by means 
of auxiliary dep6$s, kept at District head-quaxters by head-masters of zila schools 
and by Deputy Inspectors. To facilitate the distribution still further and to 
render school texts easily procurable in towns and villages, the Deputy Inspec- 
tors keep a small stock of books at each tahsili school for the teacher to sell. 
The village schoolmaster, coming in every month for his pay, can at that time 
purchase from the tahsili school teachgr all the books that his own scholars may 
require, A large number of objections were brought by the witnesses against 
the vernacular books in use in these Provinces, those in Hindi being especially 
condemned, • Many of them were stigmatised as pedantic, childish, pretentious, 
inane, bad in point of idiom and language ; some of them were said to need 
expurgation ; some to be too difficult. Moral instruction was greatly needed ; 
the subjects might be made more interesting and more suitable to Indian 
children, 

383- Textbooks in the Punjab — A book depfit for the sale of school 

hooks, and a lithographic press for printing vernacular text-books, were estab- 
lished in connection with the Director's office when the Department was first 
organised. At first the text-boots which had been in use in the Northwestern 
Provinces were commonly adopted, but a Punjab series was gradually intro- 
duced. Up to 1873, school-books were chosen and compiled under the orders 
of the Director with the assistance of his subordinates. A committee was 
then appointed by the Punjab Government to report upon the text-books 
adopted by the Department ; and in accordance with their recommendations, 
the preparation of a new set of English Readers was referred for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India, and certain improvements in tho vernacular 
series were ordered to bo carried out at once. In 1877 a Standing Committee 
was created to deal with English text-books only* and to recommend a selection 
of books for school and college libraries ; and in 1881 this committee was re- 
constituted, with power to deal with school-books of all kinds. The present 
committee consists of 16 members, only a few of whom are educational officers. 
One-half were nominated by the Government, and the other half by the Senate 
of the Punjab University College. They are divided into numerous sub-com- 
mittees for different branches of the subject ; and considerable activity has been 
manifested, both by the sub-committees and by private persons, in preparing 
and revising a series of school-books on a systematic plan. Though much 
improvement has thus taken place in the books in use, many of them, according 
to the witnesses, still need revision. The objections urged against them were 
their bad typography; their want of interest; tho difficulty of some; the 
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want of variety of subjects m others , the absence of moral instruction , fault- 
mess of idiom f and in some cases the violation of religious neutrality Beside^ 
the Government boot depfit at Lahore* two agencies m the Punjab have an im- 
portant shire in the supply of school books , the Bible and Eehgious Book 
Society at Lahore, and the American Mission Press at Ludhiana These two 
institutions work in concert 

384 Text books in the Central Provinces —There are one central ami 

two other largo book dep6ts There ire ilso 18 smaller dpp6N, one in eich Dis 
tnct English and vernacular text books are purchased from England, from the 
Government book depots of Bombiy, Hadns, the IS orth-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and from the Galcutti School Book Society Vernacular school- 
books are prepared under the supervision of the Inspector General of Education, 
assisted when necessary by the advice of the Text book Committee appointed 
with that object The Provincial report furnishes a long list of the school 
books written, compiled, and translated of late years under this system These 
books are printed by the Educition Society's Press at Bombay, the I*cwal 
Kishore Press at Lucknow, and by other presses A private vernacular press at 
Nagpur has just been opened AUzila Inspector* having charge of branch book 
dep6ts arc required to keep m hand i stock of books sufficient for the wants of 
scholars and masters In the main, those now in use were admitted to hp 
generally good , though a complaint was jnade that in some cases the work of 
translation having been undertaken by European officers with little spare tunc 
for the work, the style was not quite satisfactory It was also urged that books 
of a more practical nature were needed for girls* schools 

335 Text-books in tlie other Provinces — In Assam the supply of Ben 

gaU text-hooks, which are used in the majontj of tho Assam schools is chiefly 
drawn from Bengal , some, however, have been published by masters and Pandits 
in the Assam schools and have received the ipprovalof the Standing Committee 
In Assamese there are but few good text hooks for primary schools, though 
year by year authors are coming forward, and, mth encouragement in tho 
shape of rewards for original works, it is hoped tliat before long there will be i 
sufficient supply of text books in the local vernacular Tor the supply and 
distribution of text books in Benr, a central hook dep6t has been maintained 
it Akola, and 24 branch depdts at other stations and towne English book* 
and hooks printed and sold by the Bombay Education Department are obtained 
from the Bombiy depot, and Urdu books from the North-It est Provinces ind 
tho Punjab A text book committee wis formed in iSSi, consisting of three 
European and six native members Tho Committee has revised two out of the 
three reading books of the Benr Education Department, and fresh editions of 
them have been printed To supply the wants of Coorg there is a hook depdt 
at Bangalore, whence local and other publications are supplied to the hnnch 
depOts, of which there is one m eich taluka Tho Basel Mission lias also a 
depdt at ilerkan for the sale of its own publications 

386 General Suggestions regarding Text books —It has been shown 

above to what extent lext-hook Committees ha\ e been constituted to carry 
out the instructions of Government IVhere these Committees hive been 
steadily at uork, ue see no reason to doubt that fjir progress has been made 
towards securing the end m new It is obvious how c\tr, that the creit ion 
of a literature, even though it bo but a literature of school books, is a work 
of many years, and after all depends onlj in a minor decree upon the machi 
nerj which may be employed for the purpose Taking all this for grmted, 
it iniv not be superfluous for to express our dc ire that text-books on 
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general subjects should aim it being interesting nthcr than didactic, that 
they should not he too scientific in their phraseology or subject-matter, 
and that, especially in primary schools, they should deal with common things 
famihar to the evciy day life of their readers, and should he calculated to 
set the mmd to work upon wliat is seen by the eye Nothing can be more 
fallacious than the ordinary method of adapting English elementary readers 
to the supposed needs of Indian boys by changing apples into mangoes, pence 
into pice or Harry into Ram Adapted or unadapted, the hooks that are most 
suitable, because conveying the most familiar ideas* to English children, 
are most unsuitable to natives of India Though often compelled to read 
about such thmgs, the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, birds 
nesting, hay making, being naughty and standing in a corner VFe need m 
an elementary reader, not the language of the nursery or the play ground 
(the most difficult of all to a foreigner), but easy sentences conveying simple 
ideas tint can be readily translated into the pupil's own tongue In the next 
stage, the pupil should read instructive and interesting stones, with easy 
verse, always advancing in difficulty of idiom In the third stage his reading 
hooks should treat, among other subjects, of history, natural history, and 
popular science With this view wo should like to see practical steps taken for 
the introduction of Science Primers adapted to Indian schools A series of 
leading books intended for Indian students should not necessarily follow the 
same plan as one adapted for English boys , the object of English teaching 
being very different in the two cases 

The use of spelling books seems also to be frequently misunderstood, and 
needs a word of caution The combination of letters into words, which is the 
basis of spelling should certainly be first learnt in the pupil's own vernacular , 
and then it u ould follow that English spelling, wbich is necessary m readers 
for the use of English boys, would have no place in tho^e intended for Indian 
students , all the practice the latter would need would be that of spelling 
English words, not sounds , the principles of spelling being the same in English 
as in any Indian vernacular 

337 Special Text-Books for Village Schools —In Chapter IV we ex- 
pressly reserved the considpration of text books for primary schools On this 
subject we may call attention to the fact that the necessity of teaching the 
cultn ators to value and preserve their rights wis the motive which first induced 
the Court of Directors to interest itself in primary education The local cess 
is chiefly pud by the agricultural classes t and m all Provinces the claims of 
those classes have been stronglv preyed upon the consideration of the Depart- 
ment It is x^rged that text hooks intended for primary schools should be 
specially piepared so as to supply the Indian ryot with such information as will 
he useful to him in his ordinary occupations, and that they should be periodically 
revised with that object The matter is one of great importance, and we put 
together two extracts from the Reports of our Provincial Committees, to show 
that the question has arisen m two Provinces whose systems of land tenure 
differ so widely as those of Bengal and Bombay The Bengal Provincial Com 
nuttee wrUe* —The upper primary scholarship course should " include a hnef 
" manual descriptive of the rights and powers of the police, and the mutual 
"relations of landlord and tenant It would be necessary to guard against the 
M danger to which the use of any brief manual treating of a complex subject is 
* liable, namely, that the imperfect knowledge conveyed by it may increase 
*' litigation and lead to other e\ils " The Bombay Provincial Committee deal 
with the same subject at greater length After acknowledging that great 

* Paragraph 440 HI 5 (£) 
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progress lias been made, they remark* — " Much still remains to be done 
c< famine relief and forest conservancy are after all modern inventions, and 
" constant alterations of the hw, especially ^ueh Acts as the Dcccan Agneultur- 
u ists Relief Act, require revisions of existing books " They go on to recom 
mend that short lessons* illustrative of actual events that have occurred m the 
real life of a peasant, should be incorporated in the text books ; and that m 
compiling these tho Education Department should invito the co operation of 
the District revenue or forest officers, so that the practical man of business in 
each Department might contribute to the school tcxt-l>ook some small lesson 
from his own experience The suggestion is one that deserves the contention 
of every [Local Government^ bough vie have not made it tho subject of a speci- 
fic Recommendation There seems to be no doubt that the vilhge school would 
be much more effective of good to the masses of the people, if the text-books 
looked more habitually to their daily life and wants 

388, Future Action witli regard to Text-books —Our Recommenda- 
tions regarding text-books are fewer in number than the importance of tho subject 
might seem to require, because we see no reason to repeat in detail what has 
already been declared after mature contention by the Committee appointed 
for this special purpose, and by the Government of Xndn in reviewing their 
suggestions Two of our Recommendations ire, however, designed to bring into 
prominence certain leading principles of the Government Resolution uhich 
ha^e not in every case been completely followed out They rehte to the in- 
clusion of independent members m the Standing Committees, and to the inter- 
change of information between the Committees of different Provinces TVc 
recommend accordingly (1) that the Tevt boot Comnut/ees include qualified 
2)crson$ of different sections of the community not connected tcith th*> Depart* 
ment, and that to these Committers should be submitted all text-bools, both 
JSngh&h and vernacular^ that it is proposed to introduce tnto schools, ami all 
text bools now in use that may seem to need retistoit* and (2) that the Text- 
book Committees of the several Provinces act as far as possible tn concert > and 
that they communicate to each other lists of English text bools , and fin the case 
of those Provinces tohtch have any common language) of vernacular text bools, 
which are satisfactory* and lists of bools which thej consider to be wanting or 
inadequate Our few remaining Recommendations on this subject refer to 
points which are not touched upon m tho Resolution, hut to which our enquiries 
have led us to attach importance The supply and distribution of Tngh^h 
books should bo left as far as possible to the agency of private trade, with 
which the operations of the Government book depfits are said materially to 
mteifere, and wo recommend that the operations of the exist* tig Government 
depSlsbe confined as soon as may be practirabte to the supply and distribution of 
tentacular text books Complaints have al<o reached us that sufficient care is not 
always taken, in the selection of text books, to see that they contain no matter 
tthich is likclj to give offence to any cla*s of pupils, and \;c accord mglv 
recommend that care be taken to avoid as far as possible the introduction of 
text boots tchich are of an aggiesstce character^ or are hlelj to give nnncces 
sary offence to ant/ scctim of the community Lastly, it Ins been pointed out to 
us that mmy of the boots now in use are so badly printed as to injure the 
cye^ht of pupil*, and tins complaint is especial h marked in the ease of 
lithographed Urdu school books "W e therefore recommend that tn the printing 
of text bool&) especially vernacular text boofs> attention be paid to clearness 
of typography 

On the subject of encouragement to authors we liavo no definite sugges- 

* Chapter III ^tioa j*ri£T*rb 13 
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tions to make. A prize may advantageously be offered to «^ 
ton or to students for an essay; but it is unreasonable to suppose that a 
dozen authors will undergo the labour of writing a grammar or n history, with 
the certainty that eleven out of the twelve manuscript works will bo cast aside. 
Either competent persons must be employed to prepare the text-books which 
are required, or, preferably, the demand may bo met by the voluntary agency 
ot qualified persons who have confidence in their own ability to supply what is 
needed, and who look for their reward to the patronage of the market. 

389. Eecapitulation of Recommendations —The Recommendations 

adopted by the Commission stand thus : — 1 

(1) That when an educational officer enters the higher graded service of 

the Education Department, his promotion should not involve 
any loss of pay, 

(2) That conferences (1) of officers of the Education Department, and 

(2) of such officers with managers of aided and unaided schools, 
be held from time to time for the discussion of questions affecting 
education, the Director of Public 'Instruction being in each case 
ex-qfficw President of the conference, Also that Deputy Inspec- 
tors occasionally hold local meetings of the schoolmasters subor- 
dinate to them, for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment. 

(3) That a general educational library and museum be formed at some 

suitable locality in each Province* and that encouragement bo 
given to school-papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular. 

(4) That managers of schools in competition be invited by the Depart- 

ment to agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of 
the locality allow, (i) that, except at specified times, a pupil of 
one school bo not admitted to another without a certificate from 
his previous school ; (2) that any fees due to that school have 
been paid ; and (3) that he do not obtain promotion into a higher 
class by changing his school. 

{5) That it be an instruction to the Departments of the various Provin- 
ces to aim at raising fees giadually, cautiously, and with due 
regard to necessary exemptions, up to the highest amount that 
will not check the spread of education, especially in colleges, 
secondary schools, and primary schools in towns where the value 
of education is understood. 

(6) That the Education Department of each Province limit its calls for 

returns, (1) to such as tho Government may require, and (2) to 
such others as are indispensable for information and control, 

(7) That all schools managed by the Department, or by Committees 

exercising statutory powers, and all other schools that are regu- 
larly aided or inspected, or that regularly send pupils to the 
examinations of tho University or of the Department (other 
than examinations which are conducted by the Department for 
admission to the public sei vice), be classed as public schools, and 
bo subdivided into departmental, aided, and unaided ; (2) that all 
other schools furnishing returns to the Department be classed 
as private schools ; and (3) that all other details of classification 
be referred to the Statistical Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment o£ India, 

(8) That no attempt he made to furnish financial returns for private 

schools. 
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(9) That native and other local energy be relied upon to foster and 

manage all education as far as possible, but that the results 
be tested by departmental agency, and that therefore the inspect- 
ing staff be increased so as to bo adequate to the requirements o£ 
each Province. 

(10) That the remunciation o£ subordinate inspecting officers bo recon- 

sidered in each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties 
and responsibilities, 

(u) That* as a general rule, transfers of officers from Professorships of 
colleges to Inspectorships of schools, and vice versa> he not 
made. 

(12) That it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved 

qualifications are eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and 
that they be employed in that capacity more commonly than has 
been the case hithcito, 

(13) That Inspectresscs he employe* where necessary for the general 

supervision of Government, aided, and other girls 1 schools desir- 
ing inspection 1 

(14) That in every Province a Code be drawn up for the guidance of 

inspecting officers. 

(15) That it be recognised as the duty of the Hevenue Officers to visit 

the schools within their jurisdiction; communicating to the exe- 
cutive officers or Bonrd to which each school is subordinate any 
recommendations which they may desire to make. 

(16) That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and private 

persons be encouraged, in addition to the regular inspection of 
departmental and revenue officers, 

( 1 7) That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools be 

chiefly entrusted to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants ; 
arrtf t&nt tfirj rrnmr cArty of fihr jfospmtafif fir tfJiim?La i ttja wriMr suci 
schools bo to visit them, to examine into the way in which they 
are conducted, and to endeavour to secure the cordial support of 
the people in the promotion of primary education. 

(iS) That the general upper and lower primary school examinations be 
not compulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of 
scholars in eacli stage of education. 

(19) That in every Province in which examinations for the public ser- 

vice are held, they be so arranged as to give encouragement to 
vernacular education* 

(20) That the committees appointed to conduct the public service ex- 

aminations and other examinations of a similar kind include re- 
presentatives of non-Government schools as w ell as departmental 
officers. 

(21) That Normal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of second- 

ary schools be encouraged. 

(22) That the Test-book Committees in the several Provinces include 

qualified persons of difterent sections of: the community not con- 
nected with the Department* and that to these Committees he 
submitted all text-books, both English and vernacular, that it is 
proposed to introduce into schools> and all text-boots now in use 
that may seem to need revision. 
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(23) That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces act as far 

as possible in concert; and that they communicate to each olher 
lists of English test-books, and (In the case of those Provinces 
which have any common language) of vernacular fext-bools, 
which are satisfactory, and also lists of books Tvhicli they consider 
to be wanting* or inadequate, 

(24) That the operations of the existing Government dep6ts be confined 

as soon as may be practicable to the supply and distribution ol 
vernacular text-hooks 

(25) That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of 

test-hooks which are of an aggressive character, or are likely to 
give unnecessary offence to any section of the community. 

(26) That in the printing of text- books, especially vernacular text- 

hooks, attention be paid to clearness of typography. 
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EXTERNAL BELATIONS 01 1 THE DEPARTMENT TO 
INDIVIDUALS AND PUBLIC BODIES 

390 Introductory —In treating of the external relations of the Depart 
nient, we shall (i) describe the relation tint the State desires to maintain to 
non departmental educational effort, is indicated by the Despatch of 1854 and 
subsequent Despatches (2) Wo shall recount the growth of private enter 
prise in education, giving a brief sketch of the progress of aided educa- 
tiou since 1854, and of its present condition m each of the Provinces (3) 
We shall present m a tabular form a general view of the condition of aided 
education in iSSt-82, shoeing the amount of public funds expended in each 
Province on the encouragement and development of private enterprise, with 
such comments as the Tables may suggest {4) We shall describe the various 
systems of aid at present in force, noting briefly the advantages and disad 
vantages of each, and the icmcdzes which we propose for such defects as may 
ho found to exist (5) We shall discuss the distribution and extent of aid in 
the different Provinces and under the different systems, inquiring into the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of its amount in the case of different classes of insti 
tuhons, and particularly of giris* schools (6) We shall mention the main points 
not elsewhere dealt with tliat are suggested by the evidence, the memorials, and 
the Provincial Heports, as to the various systems of aid and their administration 
Having thus examined fully the present condition of the education that derives 
its origin from private effort* we shall then treat of (7) the relations that should 
subsist between the Department and private enterprise, and (8) the functions 
of Local and Municipal Boards and their relations to the Department and to 
private enterprise (9) We shall next invite attention to questions bearing on 
the future of aided education, such as the possibility of raising additional funds 
as, for instance, by means of fees , the need of guaranteeing financial rights to 
private entei prise, of providing safeguards against sudden withdrawals or 
curtailment of grants, and cognate topics In this connection we shall (10) 
consider the question of the withdrawal of Government from the direct provi 
siou and management of education, especially of higher education, and the 
principles on which such withdrawal should proceed (u) We shall then treat 
of the indirect aids of various lands which the State may afford to private 
educational effort, and (is) shall conclude with a recapitulation of the Itecom 
mcndations we have made after full discussion of the topics thus enumerated 



Section j — The Melahon of the Slate to non departmental Effort 

391 Objects of the Despatch of 1854 the Grant-ia aid System —The 

Despatch of 1854 contains the first declaration of the policy of the Govern 
ment in a matter wlpch lies at the root of any national system of education, 
that is to say, the determination of the parts which can he most effectively 
taken m it by tho State and by the people The immediate aims of the 
Government of that time were the same as those to which the attention 
of every European State was first directed when organising its system of 
public instruction The existing schools of all kinds were to be improved 
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and their number increased, systematic inspection was to bo established, 
md a supply of competent teachers was to be provided But m India the 
nttitude of the State to national education was affected by three conditions 
to which no European State could furnish a pinllcl In the first place 
the population was not only as largo as that of all tho European States 
together that had adopted in educational system, but it presented, in its differ- 
ent Provinces, at least as many differences of creed, language, race, and custom 
Secondly, the ruling power was bound to hold itself aloof from all questions 
of religion Thirdly, the scheme of instruction to be introduced was one 
which should culminate in the acquisition of a literature and science essentially 
foreign While therefore, on the one hand, the magnitude of the task before 
the Indian Government was such as to make it almost impossible of achieve* 
ment by any direct appropriation from the resources of the Empire, on the 
other, the popular demand for education— so important a factor in tho success 
of the European systems— had in general to be created The Government 
adopted the only course which circumstances permitted It was admitted that 
u to imbue a vast and ignorant population with a general desire for Kuot\ ledge, 
" and to take advantage of that desire when excited to improvo the means for 
" diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years and this 
admission was followed by the announcement that " as a Government, we can 
' do no more than direct the efforts of tho people, and aid themuhcrc^er thej 
,f appear to require most assistance ' In pursuance of thi« resolution the earlier 
part of the Despatch is occupied >wth a renew of all the agencies for education 
which were already in existence in India, whether maintained by Government 
or by private persona or bodies, native and foreign , and it was declared that 
the extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for the 
future be mainly effected by tho grant in aid system Noticq uas taken of 
the increasing desire on the part of the natives of India for the means of 
obtaining a better education, as shown by the liberal sums which had recently 
been contributed with that object, and attention uas drawn |to the zeal 
and munificence which Hindus and Muhammadans for ages had mani- 
fested in the cause of education. Cordial recognition wis also gr\ en to the 
efforts of Christian associations in, diffusing knowledge aAong the natives of 
India, specially among uncivilised races In such circumstances it \\ as hoped 
that the grant m aid system could he introduced into India, as it hid been 
into England, with every prospect of success The introduction of that system 
was necessitated by a conviction of the impossibility of Government alone 
doing all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the edu- 
cation of the natives of India , and it was expected that the plan of thus 
drawing support from local sources, in addition to contributions from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education than would follow 
a mere increase of expenditure by the Government, while it possessed the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, and 
combination for local purposes, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to 
the well hemg of a nation 

392 Scope and Character of the Grant-in-aid SyBtem — The system 

was to be based on an entue abstinence from interference with the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted and aid wis to be given 
within certain limits to all schools which impaited a good secular education, 
provided that they were under adequate local management, that is, under 
persons responsible for the general superintendence of the school and for its 
permanence for a gwen time Buck schools were to be open to Government 
inspection, and to be subjected to such other rules as Government might from 
time to time impose It was further required that some fee, however small, 
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should Ije levied in all aided schools ; and that grants should be made for speci- 
fic objects, such as the augmentation of the salaries of the head^teachcrs, the 
supply of junior teachers, the provision of scholarships, the supply of school- 
books, or the erection of buildings, and not for the general expenditure of the 
school. On these principles it hoped that local management, under Gov- 
ernment inspection and aided by grants, would bo encouraged wherever it was 
possible to tale advantage of it ; and it was ruled that when such management 
so aided was capable of adequately meeting the local demand for education, 
Government institutions were not to he founded. The Despatch looted forward 
to the time when any general system of education entirely provided by the Gov- 
ernment might be discontinued with the gradual advance of the system of grants- 
in-aid ; and when many of tho existing Government institutions, especially those 
of tho higher order, might be safely closed or transferred to the management of 
local bodies, under the control of, and aided by, the State, But it was expiessly 
provided that the spread of education was not to be checked in the slightest 
degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and while 
the desired object was to bf* kept steadily in view, the Government and the 
local authorities were enjoined to act with caution, and to be guided by special 
reference to the particular circumstances of tho locality concerned The lugher 
classes would thus be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves ; 
while, for tho education of tho middle and lower classes, special attention was 
directed* both to the establishment of fitting schools for that purpose, and also 
to the careful encouragement of the native schools which had existed from time 
immemorial, and none of which, perhaps, could not in some degree he made 
available to tho end in view. 

393. Supervision and Inspection.— The grant-in-aid system was, there- 
fore, to be the chief means by which the future multiplication of schools 
was to bo effected; and the object of its introduction was to relieve the 
Government, so far as might be possible, of the cost of providing and main- 
taining the large number of additional schools required, But the mere ex- 
tension of tho number of schools was one only of the aims in view; No 
system of education could be perfected without supervision and inspection* 
In India again, as id other countries, no progress could he made without an 
ample supply of efficient teachers, Lastly, in all countries it has been found 
that the mere lovo of knowledge is an insufficient stimulus to the general 
advancement of learning; much more was this likely to bo the case when the 
knowledge to bo diffused was of a kind with which the traditions of the 
people and tho attainments of their most learned men were altogether out of 
accord* The Government, therefore, while declining the responsibility of pro- 
viding the entire cost of edncation, fully accepted the alternative task of 
directing its aims and improving its character, trf providing efficient teachers, 
and of giving such encouragement to learning as would tend to fill the schools 
and make the profession of teaching an honourable one, 

394- Formation of an Education Department —In every Province of 

India an Education Department was to be created as a portion of the machin- 
ery of Government, The Head of this Department was to be specially charged 
With the management of the business connected with education, and was to be 
immediately responsible to Government for its conduct. Under him a suffi- 
cient number of qualified Inspectors, selected with special reference to their 
possessing the confidence of the native community, were to be appointed, for 
the purpose of reporting periodically upon the state of the colleges and schools, 
whether supported directly by the Government, or by grants-in-aid ; of con- 
ducting or assisting at the examinations of scholars in the latter class of insti- 

39 
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tutions; and of generally aiding mth their adrice tho managers and masters 
of schools, 

395. Establishment of Universities ; Scholarships ; School Boots.— 

At the same time instructions were issued for the establishment of Universities, 
in order to encourage a regular and liberal course of education by confer- 
ring degrees. It was intended that, in connection with the Universities, pro- 
fessorships should ho founded, for the delivery of lectures in various branches 
of learning for the acquisition of which facilities did not exist. The branches 
of learning specially named were la w t civil engineering, and the vernacular 
and classical languages of India. Tho necessity, also, for the foundation of 
scholarships, "by which superior talent in every class may receive that cn- 
"couragementand development which it deserves," is repeatedly dwelt on in the 
Despatch. The system of scholarships, whether free or stipendiary, was in- 
tended to link together the different grades of educational institutions ; and 
it was to ho so revised and enlarged that tho best pupils of inferior schools 
might he enabled to continue their education in schools of a higher order, and 
finally to complete it in the affiliated colleges. The promising pupils of indigen* 
ous schools were specially named as fit objects for tho receipt of scholarships, 
tenable in places o£ education of a superior order. Tho amount of tho stipen* 
diary scholarships was to he fixed at such n sum as would suffice for the main- 
tenance of the scholars at the colleges or schools in which they were held, and 
which might often be at a distance from the homes of tho students* Lastly, 
it was enjoined that the system of scholarships should he established for the 
benefit, not of Government institutions alone, hut of all institutions that were 
to be brought within the general scheme of education. In addition to these 
direct methods for the encouragement of learning, indirect methods were also 
to be employed. Thus, efforts were to he made for the provision of vernacular 
school-hooks, the aim of which should he " so to combine the substance of 
u European knowledge with native forms of thought and sentiment as to render 
(< them useful and attractive." It was suggested that such compilations or 
translations might he " advertised for and liberally rewarded." And, again, it 
was hoped that a great stimulus would be given to education by the rulo that 
" where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Gov- 
ernment are equal, a person who has received a good education should be 
" preferred to one who has not ; and that, even in lower situations, a man who 
" can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally eligible in 
" other respects." This stimulus was to apply equally to all classes of educa- 
tional institutions, for it was expressly ordered that the education of candi- 
dates for appointments was to he taken into account "irrespective of the 
" place or manner in which it may have been acquired." 

* 

39 6. Training Schools. — But all measures for the encouragement of 
learning would be of little use, in the absence of a competent teaching agency. 
The Despatch of 1854, does not neglect this important subject- " It is 
"indispensable," says tUe Court of Directors, in speaking of the schools which 
they hoped to call into existence in every district of India, u in order 
"fully and efficiently to carry out our yieivs as to these schools, that their 
« masters should possess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, and of 
*■ the vernaculars so as readily to convey, usef id knowledge to their pupils ; 
"hut we are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present the services 
" of a sufficient numbqr of persons so qualified, and that such a class must 
« he gradually collected and trained in the manner to which we shall here- 
« after allude/ further on they write :— » We desire to see the establishment, 
' with as little delay as possible, of training-schools and classes for masters in 
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„ each P/csidcncy in India and they explain their intention as follows :— « By 
„ givingr to persons who possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite 
" standard of acquirements, and who are willing to devote themselves to thepro- 
f * fession of schoolmaster, itiodcrate monthly allowances for their support during t 
* c the time which it may he requisite for them to pass in normal schools or classes 
" in order to acquire the necessary training, wo shall assist many deserving students 
* f to qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness, and one which shall 
"secure them an] honourable competence through life," To the same effect it 
was stated that **our wish is that the profession of schoolmaster may, for the 
"future, afford inducements to the natives of India such as are held out in other 
"branches of the public service and proposals were made for the admission of 
schoolmasters to tho hencfit of the pension rules. It was also provided that 
grants-in-aid should he given to Normal schools under fewer restrictions than to 
other institutions. 

397* Summary of the Relations of the State to private Effort— The 

relations of the State to private effort, as indicated in the Despatch of 186£, may 
therefore he summed up as follows. The State undertook (i) to give pecu- 
niary assistance on the grant-in-aid system to efficient schools and colleges ; 
(2) to direct their efforts and afford them counsel and advice; (3) to en- 
courage and reward the desire for learning in various ways, but chiefly by 
the estahlishment of Universities ; (4) to take measures for providing a due 
supply of teachers, and for making the profession of teaching honourable and 
respected* Of all these provisions tho most important and far-reaching was 
the introduction of the grant-in-aid system- 

398-Tteview of Progress in the Despatch of 1859.— It was found in 

the Despatch of 1859 that in the rules framed for the allotment of grants-in-aid 
careful attention had been paid to tho foregoing principles. It was also stated 
in that Despatch that, while the system had been readily accepted by schools 
of higher education, it had been unsuccessful in its application to those of a 
lower class. Actual experience had shown that it had been generally difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, fo obtain that Jocni support in the way of sub- 
scriptions which formed the main condition of the grant, and that the effort to 
obtain it placed the agents of Government in a false and unpopular position. 
Hence, the Secretary of State was of opinion that the grant-in-aid system, as 
hitherto in force, was unsuited to the supply of vernacular education for the 
masses of , the people, which should be provided, rather by the direct instru- 
mentality of the officers of Government, according to some one of the plans 
in operation in Uengal for the improvement of indigenous schools, or in the 
North-Western Provinces for the establishment of circle schools, or by such 
modification of those schemes as might commend itself to the several Local 
Governments as best suited to the circumstances of different localities. It was 
pointed out that no general scheme of popular education could be framed 
which would be suitable for all parts of India ; but at the same time it was 
declared to bo most important to make tho greatest possible use of existing 
schools, and of the masters to whom, however inefficient as teachers, the 
people had been accustomed to look up with respect. The example of ihe 
North-TV estern Provinces in levying a local rate assessed upon the land for the 
provision of elementary schools was quoted with approbation ; and the Govern- 
ment was desired to consider carefully the expediency of imposing a special rate 
in other Provinces, in order to provide funds for the same purpose, 

399, Necessity of encouraging private Effort; Limitations of the 

Policy Of Withdrawal— The Despatch also pointed out, in reference to the 
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small number of scholars in the Government colleges and schools of lugger 
education, that tliero was araplo scope for the employment of every form of 
agency that could he brought into the field or educational hbour , and urged that 
e?ery agency likely to engage m tho work with earnestness and efficiency should 
he made use of and fostered It hid stress on the great ad\ antngo of promoting 
m the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in opposition to the hibit of 
depending on Government for the supply of local wants , and it accordingly 
declared 'that if Government should accept the dutv of placing elementary 
education within reach of the general population, those persons or clas&cs who 
required more than tins might, as a general rule, he left to exert themselves to 
procure it, with or without the assistance of Government But in summaris- 
ing the objects of the Despatch of 18541 ^ made no further reference to tha 
withdrawal o£ Government from any of its own institutions or to their transfer 
to the management of local bodies On the contrarj , it stated, what had not 
hefore heon stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was 
the increase, where necessary, of the number of Government colleges and 
schools, — a declaration which was repeated and enforced m the Despatch of the 
23rd January 1864 Moreover, while it has been often reiterated as a general 
principle that Government should withdraw, wherever possible, from the direct 
maintenance and management of institutions o£ tho higher class, stress has 
always been laid upon the need of caution m tho practical application of the 
principle Thus, in the Despatch No 6 of the Secretary of State, dated 14th 
May 1862, it is expressly said that in any such withdrawal " attention must 
" necessarily be given to local circumstances," and that " Her Majesty V Govern- 
" ment are unwilling that a Government school should be given up in any place 
" where the inhabitants show a marked desire that it should bo maintained, or 
" where there is a manifest disinclination, on the part of the people, to send their 
"children to the private schools of the neighbourhood ** And again, m Despatch 
No 6 of the Secretary of State, dated the 36th May 1870, m reply to a proposal 
from the Government of India " to reduce the Government expenditure on 
" colleges m Bengal to an equality with the sum total of the endowments and 
"fees of the colleges," the fear is expressed lest tho proposal Tvould tend 
"entirely to paralyse the action of high education in Bengal," and that "a 
" large and sudden reduction in the Government grant will tend to thft diminu 
" tion, rather than the augmentation, of private liberality" Thus, while the 
time has always been looked forward tb when, in the words of the Despatch 
of 1854, "many of the existing Government institutions, especially those of 
"the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the management of 
"local bodies under the control of, and aided by the State," more reLentDe 
" spatches have laid particular emphasis on the further statement, " it is far from 
" our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the 
" abandonment of a single school to probable decay " 

400 Limitation of State Expenditure in higher Schools— The 

necessity of requiring the wealthier classes to contribute to the cost of their educa 
tion, and thus to make Government schools more self supporting than before, was 
strongly insisted on in 1861,* m reference to the levy of fees m high schools, 
when it was declared to be impossible even if desirable, that the State should bear 
the whole expense of education in so densely populated a country as India A 
similar view was expressecfm 1864 | when it was laid down that, in determining 
the distribution of expenditure between different classes of education, the 
resources of the State should, as far as possible be so applied as to assist those 
who could not be expected to help themselves and that the nchei classes of the 

* Despatch No 14 dated Sth Apr 1 iStf I 
t Wo 13 dated 25th Apr I 186+ 
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x peoplo should gradually l>e induced to provide for 'their oira education,— for 
example, by the payment of substantial fees in higher schools At the same 
time the interests of the upper classes and the importance of higher schools 
were in no way ignored or neglected ; and in 1863 * when it was declared to 
have been one great object of the Despatch of 1854 to provide for the extension 
to the general population of those means of education which had theretofore 
been too exclusively confined to the upper classes, it was expressly added that 
while Her Majesty's Government desired that the means of obtaining an educa- 
tion calculated to fit them for their higher position and responsibilities should 
he afforded* to the upper classes of society in India, they deemed it equally 
incumbent on them to take suitable measures for extending the benefits of 
education to those classes who were incapable of obtaining any education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts, 

401. Ultimate Objects of the Grant-in-aid System.— The grant-in-aid 

system was, therefore, designed to be an auxiliary to the Government system, 
for the further extension of higher education by the creation of aided schools ; 
and it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system of 
education would by this means bo discontinued with the development of a 
concurrent system of grants-in-aid, but that in course of time many of the 
existing Government institutions, especially of the higher order, might them- 
selves be closed or transferred to local management In short, the grant-in-aid 
system was intended to supplement* and in time partly to supersede, the 
Government system of higher education. It was, however, found to be unsuited, 
in its existing form, to the supply of education for the masses At the same 
time the education of the masses was declared to be the primary object towards 
which the efforts of Government were to be directed, and to the promotion and 
encouragement of which State aid in some form or other was to be liberally 
devoted. Such a declaration does not, of course, involve the State in the respon- 
sibility of providing all the funds required for mass education under any method 
of aid that may be adopted. 



Section 2. — The Orototk of Frivate Enterprise in Education. 

402. Introductory.*— Such was tho plan by which it was hoped that 
private eftort would be brought to aid in tho great work of Indian education. 
"We have next to trace the results which the plan has been the means of producing 
This has been done in detail in the historical portions of the various Provincial 
Reports, and in those portions of them which are devoted to grants-in-aid. We 
* shall here only call attention to the most salient features in the history and con- 
dition of private educational effort, and thus attempt to show how far the hopes 
expressed in the various Despatches have been realised in practice. Ip will be 
observed that the degree in which these hopes have thus been realised is very 
different in different Provinces. In tliis section it is our object not to discuss 
the causes for this diff^nce, but simply to state the most important facts 
bearing on private efforts rgrcater length than was necessary in Chapter II* 
In regard to all the larger Provinces, we shall do so by considering (1) the state 
of education, so far as it can be known fiom the best estimates available, when 
the provisions of the Despatch of 1854 began to take effect, and how'far that 
state was favourable or unfavourable to the development of private enter- 
prise ; (2) the history of aided education from the introduction of the system 
of grants-in-aid up to the appointment of the Commission ; (3) tho work that 
Tras then being done by private effort as shown by the information laid before 

* Ko is, dated 34th December 1S03 
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us for the year 1881-82, (4) the extent to which tho people of the country 
have come forward to help in tho education of the community at large , and 
(5) the degree of efficiency attained by the various classes of institutions that are 
the outcome of private effort With reference to the second and third of the^e 
topics, it is necessary to give some explanation at this point The education of 
Europeans and Eurasians (which is conducted all but exclusively on the footing 
of grants m aid) is not among the subjects wo have been instructed to discuss 
and therefore our statement will not give tho entire results of private enterprise 
m education In treating, however, of years previous to 1SS1 82, it 19 for the 
most part impossible to disentangle the statistics referring to institutions for 
natives alone from those that refer to the entire numbei of aided institutions In 
our brief account, therefore, of the history of private effort, it will he understood 
that we include efforts made for the instruction of Europeans and Eurasians In 
most cases it is impossible for us to do otherwise , and the difference, at least 
in those Provinces where there has been any large amount of pnvate effort, is 
not of much importance But when wo come to tho actual present state of 
aided education, we shall strictly confine onr view to tho part taken by pnvate 
effort in the general education of natives of tho country, and to the amount of 
aid extended to the efforts made in their behalf This \\ ill explain discrepancies 
that might otherwise be perplexing, and m particular it will show why there is 
sometimes an apparent falling off in the year 188 1 82, about which we shall 
have most to say, as compared with the years immediately preceding This 
is not the only difficulty that meets us in comparing recent with earlier years 
Another is that there have been various changes in the method of classifying 
schools Thus in most Provinces, primary departments attached to middle 
schools and primary and middle departments attached to lns;h schools, are now 
reckoned as separate institutions, instead of being included with the more 
advanced department^ as was formerly the case everywhere, and as is still the 
case m Bengal and Assam Also, many schools are now classed as primary 
which were formerly treated as secondary, and some as secondary which were 
formerly treated as primary For such reasons 110 perfectly exact comparison 
is possible between the figures for 1881-82 and those for any year previous to 
1879 when the new classification was generally introduced The comparisons 
^hich it is necessary for us to make with earlier years and particularly with 
187071, in this and in other portions of the Report, Will be as accurate 
as we have any means of making them , but while trustworthy so far as con 
ccrns the general impression they will leave, they must not be regarded as exact 
m every detail It is also necessary to explain the means ^ve have u^ed for 
appraising the efficiency of aided schools Success a* examinations, though m 
many ways a highly unsatisfactory test of real usefulness, is yet the only basis 
on Tvhicb a definite enquiry into the efficiency of a school can proceed, and we 
aecoidmgly called for such returns as would show the comparative success at 
examinations of institutions in the hands of the Department and of those that 
have taken their origin from private effort T7e judged it necessary, however, 
to guard against any misconception arising from the practice, followed in some 
schools, of preventing pupils who are unlikely to pass from appearing for exami 
nation, or of allowing them to withdraw from school before the time comes for 
sending up their names for examination, in order that the proportion of those 
passed to those exammeiinay appear as large as possible To avoid any such 
misconception, we asked for returns of the proportion passed to the total numbei 
at the beginning of the year on the rolls of the class examined There are objec 
tions to this form of statement also, as m the course of the year a class may 
either greatly dwindle or greatly increase , and m either case the number passm g 
the examination at the end of the year is not a correct index of the efficiency 
attained Still, wo regard this comparison as the closest approximation we 
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can mike to an accunte test of success in the work of instruction Host of the 
Provinces hive put the results of their eliminations in the required form la 
some cases this has been found impossible, and in these (each of which tviII he 
noted m its proper plice) we have nothing better to lely on than the test of 
the proportion between the number of pupils pissed and the number sent 
up for exammition from departmental and privately-managed institutions 
respectively Finally, wo would explain tint m considering the amount of 
assistance rendered by the State to private effort, we have not attempted to 
calculate the money value of the aid afforded to schools under pn; ate mam gcrs 
in the form of direction and inspection 

403 Madras : Private Effort m 1854 —In Madias it might hive been 

expected that the new policy would meet with speedy success To all appear 
anco the wiy had been well prepared for it Long before 1854 the demand 
for a knowledge of English was far from inconsiderable, and many schools 
were in existence in which the instruction given was of a European type, md 
experience lias shown — as tho Despatch of 1854 pointed out— that such schools 
form the foundation on u Inch a system of grants in aid can be based most 
easily Tho State, it is true, hid done but little to awaken 1 taste for English 
edueition There were only three advanced Government schools in existence 
when the Department was orgmised But the people of the country themselves 
had established English schools In those conducted by Fachaiyippah's Tiustees 
alone, more than a thousand pupils were being educated Hxssionanes also, by 
iv horn the desira for English education had first been kindled, were doing 
piobibly moro than in any other part of India to meet the desire they hid 
nuikened It is known that in 1851 there ivere in various pirts of the Presi- 
dency about 1,000 mission schools with some 30,000 pupils, of whom probably 
3,000 were receiving at least the elements of a liberal culture, while all 
were being trained if ter western methods The number both of schools and 
scholars had probably increisej by 1854 The indigenous schools also weie 
numerous in all parts of tho country Even m 1826, long before any general 
State system of education was estibhshed, 1 2,000 such schools were roughly 
ascertained to be at work with more than 160,000 pupils, and whatever else 
such schools may have done or not done, they must at least hive familiarised 
the popular mind with tho idea of self-help m matters of elementary education 
Altogether the facts of tho case seemed to warrant the anticipation which is 
implied in these words of the Despatch of 1854 —"The Presidency of ITadras 
u offers a fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity, 
* tf by founding Government Anglo-vernacular institutions, only where no such 
" places of instruction at present exist which might, by grants in aid and 
" other assistance, adequately supply the educitional wants of the people " 

404 Madras : History Of private Effort— Yet the system of aided edu- 
cation was very slow m taking root The first rules under which grants were offei 
ed were published in August 1855 , but il though 1 few schools ipphed for aid 
under them and received it on a liberal scale, especially in the form of aid for 
buildings, the greater number of the privately managed schools already in 
existence u ent on independently of Government, and it does not appear that 
the offer of md led to the opening of any appreciable number of new schools 
The failure so far of the grant in aid system was iscnbed by the Director of 
Public Instruction in 1858 to the wmt of defimteness and precision in the 
rules, so thit manigers did not really know what obligations they might be 
brought under by accepting aid But it was due probably quite as much to 
the fict tint private mmagers were content with their institutions as the} 
existed, md had httle desire to extend their sphere of usefulness JSew rules 
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jm inhoduced in 1S58, which had for their leading feature that system of 
aiding in the payment of certificated teachers which is known as the salary- 
cranUystem and which will he descrihed hereafter in detail. The new rules 
^erc minute and detailed to a degree, yet but little extension of aided educa- 
tion followed. Managers seemed still to bo f or tho most part disinclined to 
co operate with Government, It was not till a third sot of rules camo into 
force, on the 1st of January 1865, that the system fairly took root. The new 
rules, in framing ivhich there had been mucb and prolonged consultation with 
those interested in non-Government education, were better adapted to actual 
circumstances. They wero less minute and more liberal than those of 1858, 
especially in the way of giving some aid on account of teachers who were 
qualified but uncertificated, and in introducing the system of payment by 
results for elementary schools. The revised system of salary grants produced a 
niaiked effect at once, but the details of the rules under which payment accord- 
ing to results wra offered vfftr© found to bo unsuitable, and these rules 
remained for some time almost a dead letter. They were issued in a revised 
form on the 1st of January 1S6S, and under the Code thus completed, by which 
elementary schools are aided mainly on the system of payment by results, and 
schools of a higher order on the system of salary grants, the success of aided 
education in Madras has been unequivocal and great. TVhen the new impulse 
was given in 186s, there were but 502 schools receiving aid. In the following 
year the number was 896, and by 1 870-7 1 , when the revised rules for payment 
by results had produced some effect, it had risen to 2,604. The grant from 
Imperial funds had risen from about Us 50,000 in 1863-64 to about Es 3,35,000 
in 1870-71. The sum thus spent was met by much larger contributions from 
private sources , for while the gross outlay on non-Government education con- 
nected with the State system, had been only Es, 2,46,000 in 1863-64, it had 
risen in 1870-71 to Es. 10,39,000. Thus an increased outlay of Es,. 3,85,000 
fiom public funds was met by an addition of Es. 7,93,000 to tho contribu- 
tions from private sources, most of which represented an actual increase 
to the funds available for the spread of education. Since 187 1 the progress 
of aided education has upon the whole continued, and that in spite of 
great temporary reductions in the total amount spent on grants. The grants 
from all public sources reached their highest amount, uw., Rs. 5,70,000, in 
the year 1877-78, In the following year they suddenly fell to Es. 4,44,000, and 
in 1879-80 to Es. 4,02,000 ; since which time they have again risen. Thus, in 
1878-79 grants were reduced by Es. 1,26,000, and in the following year by 
Es. 42,000 more. The reduction was due in part to the after-effects of the 
terrible famine of 1877-78 Results grants, Tvhioh were those mainly affected 
by the famine, fell by Es. 1,05,000 in the one year 1878-79, though they 
rose again by Es. 2,000 in the following year. This fall was partly caused by 
the smaller number of children able to attend school, but also to a large extent 
by a sudden raising of the standards, and a simultaneous lowering of the amount 
assigned for passing them,— steps, however, that wo soon retraced. Thus, quite 
apart from the fall in the results grants, and therefore only to a small extent the 
effect of famine, there was a reduction of Es. 2 1,000 in the total amount of 
grants in i 878-79, and af urther reduction of Es. 44,000 in 1 879-S0. This reduc- 
tion in grants was accompanied by measures which steadily increased the outlay 
on direct departmental education. The expenditure on departmental institutions 
from Provincial funds alone rose year by year from Es. 2,13,000^1 1874-75 
to Es. 3,07,000 in 1880-81, and to Es. 3,26,000 in 1881-82 On Government 
colleges alone the net outlay increased from Es. 80,000 in 1874-75 to 
Es.^ 1 ,22,000 in 1880-81, and to Us. 1,30,000 in 1881-82. Such changes appear 
to indicate a policy less favourable to private effort than had previously pre- 
vailed. But its vitality appears from the facts that while in 1 87 1-72 aided 
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schools numbered about 3 000 with 98 000 pupils, they had risen in 1877 7 8 to 
5 400 with 166000 pupds, that though their number fell off in the tivo sue 
cecding years, it did not fall in anything lite the same proportion as the grants f 
and that as soon as grants increased, they rose far beyond their former number, 
so that in 1880 81 there were 6 000 aided schools with 178 000 pupib, and in 
the following year 7 800 such schools with 223 000 pupils These figures include 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians as well as for natives It is noteworthy 
that this great advance had been made, speaking generally, along the whole 
educational line Thus in 1881 82 there were 12 aided colleges (one bcin» 
For Europeans and Eurasians), against 7 in 1870 71 , 1 124 Enghsh and 6343 
vernacular schools for boys against 412 and 1 B39 in 1870 71 , while the total 
of aided girls schools had risen in the same eleren years from 1 it to 341 It 
will however appear m the sequel that aided secondary education, considered 
by itself, has somewhat fallen olf in recent years 

405 Madras Present Amount of private Effort— In 1S81 82 the 

amount hid out on grants m aid for the general education of natives alone (aided 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians being now left out of view) was 
Rs 2 09 500 from Provincial Re^ enues and Its 2 95 500 from Local and Hum 
upal I imds Xhe gross outlay on the institutions thus receiving aid was 
Us 14 69 000 In other words by an annual expenditure of lis 5 05 000 of 
public money, the State secured the co operation of agencies expending nearly 
three times tint amount Of the whole 387 600 pupils attending schools con 
nected in any way with the Department, 218 300, or 56 3 per cent , wtre in aided 
schools 1 14 600, or 29 6 per cent , being m unaided schools , wlule only 54 700, or 
14 1 per cent , were in Government schools, which include Local Eund and Muni 
cipal as well is departmental institutions The system of aided education was 
ilso found apphcable to every branch of education Thus of the 3^0000 
boys in the primary stage of instruction, 192,000, or 56 5 per cent , were in 
aided, ^liile 103000, or 30 3 per cent were m unaided, and 45000, or 13 2 
per cent , in Government schools, that is, in schools managed either by the 
Department or by Local or Municipal Boards Sinularly, of the 24 000 boys in 
the secondary sta^eof instruction, 13 oco ; or 54 2 per cent , were in aided schools 
while of the remainder 4 700, or 19 6 per cent , were m unaided, and 6 300, or 
26 2 per cent , in Government schools Of the 1 669 students at English colleges 
803 or 48 1 per cent » were attending aided colleges, 124, or 7 4 per cent , being 
in unaided, and the remaining 742, or 44 5 per cent , in Government colleges 
Again, with regard to female education, of tho 35 000 girls at school, about 
14000 attend boys* schools, the great majority of whom arc no doubt in aided 
schools, though there are not materials for determining the einct proportion 
Of the remaining 21,000 attending schools for girls alone, 12 000 or 57 1 per 
cent , are in aided schools T\hile 6 Soo, or 32 4 per cent , are in unaided, and 
2 200, or jo 5 per cent , m Government schools 

In Madras, however, the unaided institutions must be taken into account 
m judging of the fruit of tho policy initiated in 1854 They are nearly all 
indigenous schools, which by the hope of grants in aid have been brought into 
connection with the State, and arc being gradually developed and improved 
In the words of tho Director of Public Instruction, they are " to all intents 
< and purposes schools which arc preparing gradually to enter into the category 
of aided institutions In tlu> point of ucw it becomes necessary to add the 
pupils in unaided to tho«o in aided institutions, if the impulse given to educa- 
tion b> the dev elopment or the system of grants in aid is to be estimated aright 
Doubtless most of tho children attending schools that arc still unaided would 
1 e in attend ince if the State had never interested itself m education at all, but 
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it may be presumed that the effect of the State system is to raise the standard 
of education in all schools tint come within the range of its infiuence Reckon- 
ing m this way, it appears that the proportion of the whole education existing 
in the Province which has resulted, either directly or indirectly, from the policy 
of evoking private effort, stands as follows —There arc 340.000 hoys in the 
primary stage of instruction, of whom 295,000, or 86 7 per cent , are m schools 
that are the result of private effort, that is, in aided and unaided schools together 
In the secondary stage of instruction there are 34,000 boys, of whom 17,700, 
73 8 per cent , are in schools that are maintained hy private effort In the 
tage of English collegiate instruction there are 1,669 students, of whom 927, 
or 55 8 per cent , are in colleges that are the result of private effort Of the 
21,000 girls m whose case it is possible to state how the schools that they attend 
are managed, 18,800, or 89 5 per cent, are m schools that are the result of 
private effort On the whole, almost 86 per cent of the entire number under 
instruction m Madras are attending institutions maintained by private effort 
Similarly if to the Rs 14 69 000 spent on the maintenance of aided institutions 
be added the expenditure on unaided institutions, which is estimated at Rs 
3 51,800, it appears that hy an outlay of Rs 5»°5> o0 ° from public funds the 
State has secured the co operation of private agencies expending lis 18,20,800, 
or more than three and a half times the amount of State aid 

406 Madras Native private Effort— But it is not the spread of 

education only that deserves attention in connection with the system of 
grants in aid It should also be noticed what the agencies are that have 
responded to the appeal In the early days of the system few but mis- 
sionary bodies came forward to work under it, but it was not Tery long 
m evoking the energies of the people of the country themselves Statistics 
are not available to illustrate this point in full detail, but it is known that, 
in 1865 66, the year in which the system made its first great start, 
Hindu managers of schools received grants to the amount of only Rs 34400 
against Rs 92,400 drawn by other managers,— Rs 65,000 of the latter sum 
being assigned to such missionary bodies as tfrere making educational efforts, 
and the remaining Rs 37,000 being probably granted to the managers of 
non missionary schools for Europeans and •Eurasians But a marked 
change soon took place, for even m 1870 71 native managers of schools drew 
grants amounting to Rs 1,68,000 as against Rs 1,95,000 drawn hy other 
managers In 1875 76 the grants drawn hy native and by other managers 
were Rs 3,97 000 and lis 2,19 000 respectively, and the figures stood in 1 881-82 
at Rs 3 35,700 against Rs 1,64,600 This rise in the grants paid to native 
managers was no more than commensurate with the increase of native effort m 
education While very few schools of the modern typo were managed bj natives 
in 1865 66, 1,900 were managed by them in 1870 71, and no fewer than 6,355 
in 1881 82 Thus native effort had far outstripped all other effort, for the total 
number of aided institutions under other than native management had only 
risen from 475 m 1870 71 to 1,347 in 1881 82 It thus appears how largely 
the people of the country take part in its education Elementary education* 
so far as it is aided, is already mainly m their hands, for out of the 6,355 
aided schools conducted by the people for themselves, 5,654 are purely verna- 
cular, while only 915 vernacular schools m receipt of aid are under other than 
native management The* unaided schools under regular inspection, which 
amount to 6,146 and ire nearly all elementary in character, are with exceed 
ingly few exceptions under native management The great bulk of the lowei 
education of the country has thus come to he provided and managed by 
the people for themselves, and is only supervised and aided by the° State 
Native effort is, however, by no means confined to lower education, hut under 
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the influence of grants-in-aid has expanded rapidly in all directions. Thus 
while in 1870-71 only 287 aided English schools and no colleges were conducted 
by native managers, there were 698 English schools and 3 colleges so conduct- 
ed in 1881-82. 

407. Madras : Efficiency of the Education provided by private Effort 

—It remains to examine into the efficiency of the institutions that owe their 
origin to tho private effort which has been elicited by the system of grants-in- 
aid. In Madras the pnly public examinations for which pupils from institu- 
tions under all varieties of management are in tho habit of appearing, and the 
only ones accordingly that are available as tests* are the three examinations of 
the University and the middle school examination, which last is conducted by 
examiners appointed from among the officers of the Department and others inter- 
ested in education, by the Commissioner for the Uncovenanted Service examina- 
tions, who is also tho Vircctor of Public Instruction. TFhen the examination test 
is applied in tho manner that has been explained above, it appears that in Madras 
aided education stands very nearly on the same level in point of efficiency as 
that which is given by tho Department directly . In 1881-82, the results of 
which do not in all probability difler materially from those in other years, it is 
found that at the B.A. examination 44 per cent, of the students of depart- 
mental colleges and 36 per cent, of the students of aided colleges were suc- 
cessful. At the First Examination in Arts the proportion of the students of 
departmental and of aided colleges that passed was exactly equal, the percentage 
being 27 for both classes of institutions. In the matriculation examination 18 per 
cent, of the pupils on tho roll of the matriculation classes of departmental high 
schools at the beginning of the year were successful, and 15 percent of those on 
the roll of the corresponding classes in aided high schools. At the middle school 
examination the percentage that passed of those who at the beginning of the 
year were on the roll of the class examined, was in departmental schools 
10 and in aided schools 12, Tims, judged by the test of examinations, aided 
colleges were nearly but not quite upon a par with departmental colleges, 
aided high schools a little inferior to departmental high schools^ and aided 
middle schools a little superior. If due weight be given to the remarks of the 
Madras Provincial Committee, that " individual aided and other schools will 
"stand favourable comparison witl^any individual Government ones," and that 
" it is to be borne in mind that Government schools arc all under one general 
" direction, working on one uniform system, while aided and other are under every 
" variety of management," it will become plain that the education which has been 
in this Province the result of private effort is full of hope as regards its quality, 
as well as its extent. 

408. Madras : Snmmary, — Thus it appears that in Madras, in spite of 
delay and difficulty for many years, there is no room now to doubt the success 
of the scheme of grants-in-aid or its applicability to every stage and form of 
general education* It has proved its fitness to accomplish under special rules, 
if not all, yet a very large part of what is needed even in the field of primary 
instruction. The confidence felt in the capabilities of the system is so 
great that the Provincial Committee, in referring to Local Pund Boards and 
Municipalities, ,fi feei constrained to question whether the funds ^hichsuch 
u bodies can devote to education would not secure very much greater results if 
" spent in aiding independent schools thin they can do when spent in main- 
"taining jj/a^-Government institutions." And again, in summarising its 
recommendations, the Committee speaks of "the desirability of hiving no 
" schools maintained by Municipalities, those bodies confining themsehes to aid- 
(t ing private schools, their power to open schools under their own management 
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» being limited to rases where it had been clearly shown that the educational 
« wants of the town could not otherwise be provided f or." 

409. Bombay : Private Effort in 1854.— In Bombay there were in 1854 

a number of nongovernment schools (irrespective of schools of an indigenous 
character), which might have been expected to serve as a basis for carrying out 
the policy of aiding and so increasing private educational effort. The number 
of such schools was, however, considerably smaller than in Madras. It would, 
indeed, have been much greater if the schools under the management of the 
Board of Education were reckoned as tho result of piivate effort; but that asso- 
ciation S3ems rather to have regarded itself as acting temporarily in the place of 
Government, and accordingly it ceased to exist as soon as the State began to take 
part in education through officers of its own. Accurate statistics are not available 
for the schools that were being carried on in 1854 by other agencies than the 
Board of Education ; but it is believed that Missionary Societies were then 
maintaining about 130 schools with about 7,000 pupils, while under native 
managers there were estimated to be 96 schools on a European model, with 
about 7,000 pupils, Pmely private effort had thus originated and was ^maintain- 
mg about 230 schools with 14,000 pupils, as against more than 1 ,ooo schools 
with at least 30,000 pupils enumerated in Madras. The difference in popu- 
lation does something to redress the balance* but 14,000 pupils among the 15 
millions in the British districts of Bombay was less proportionately than 
30,000 among the 26 millions of Madras. It may be remarked in passing 
that no fewer than 3,500 of the 14,000 pupils who were being educated by 
strictly private effort m Bombay are behe ved to have been girls. The indigenous 
schools also, which have played so important a part in tho development of aided 
education m Madras, were weaker in Bombay, Enquiries made in 1823, 
although not exhaustive, were held to show that there were but 1,500 such 
schools in the Province, attended by 31*000 children, as against the 12,000 
schools with 160,000 pupils that were ascertained to exist in Madras in 1826. 
Thus the foundation for a system of encouragement to private effort, though 
considerable, was less broad than in the neighbouring Presidency. 

410. Bombay : History of private Effort— The dissolution of the Board 

of Education, which was the first direct result of tho Despatch of 1 854, left on 
the hands of Government the 4 colleges, the 30 English and 256 Vernacular 
schools for general education, attended by an aggregate of 24,000 pupils, which 
that Board had previously been managing either in the Presidency or in the 
Native States connected with it. It, was natural in sucli circumstances that 
the newly formed Department should at first give its main attention to 
direct operations, and should think little for a time of aiding or extending 
the efforts of private parties, ltules for grants-in-aid were, liowever, promul* 
gated in 7855 The attempt to apply them to primary education was ahan- 
donedin 1858, and even for thehigher schools conduct d by Native managers on 
a European model, they were found so stringent as to be totally inoperative. 
In the Report of the Piovincial Committee it is stated that a revised draft 
was submitted to the Supreme Government, which in May 1 85S declared it 
premature then to. consider the question, and recommended that the existing 
rules should remain in force, Mr. Howard, too, who came into office as Direc- 
tor in 1856, objected to any aid being given to the schools long maintained 
by missionary societies. Even after the Despatch of 1859 had re-affirmed the 
eligibility of such schools for aid, no advances were made to them till 1863, When 
aid was ofiered m that year, the managers of the schools maintained by Mis- 
sionary Societies found it to be » so illiberal as to make it not worth while to offer 
their schools for inspection under the rules in question," In 1864, while offl- 
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dating for Mr. Howard, Sir Alexander Grant, after full consultation with Mis- 
sionaries and other managers of private schools, drew up a Code of rules, under 
which those interested in non- Government education were at least able to antici- 
pate that substantial encouragement would he given to private effort It was not, 
however, till Sir Alexander Grant came into office as Director in 1865 that this 
Code began to he carried into effect. The system of grants-in-aid, thus at length 
introduced, had the plan of "payment by results n as its rrtfnn feature, and will 
he described hereafter in detail. 

Thus the history of aided education in Bombay does not begin till 1865 ; 
for although a few grants were being given before that date, they were purely 
of an exceptional kind, and " chiefly to charitable institutions, some of which 
" enjoyed feed yearly grants under agreements accepted by Government before 
" the constitu thn oi the Ed ucational Depart men L 3 1 These fe ^exceptional grants 
had no influence on the general scheme of education. By 1 865 the plan of 
direct State action had taken root, the 24,000 pupils handed over by the Board 
of Education having grown into 66,000, Thus, whatever view may be held on 
the question of whether any other policy had been practicable or not, it is obvious 
that before private effort began to be aided and developed, education as a 
whole had been cast in a departmental mould. 

The system of grants-in-aid has not, however, been inoperative since 1865. 
Still, the part played by private effort has been all along so small comparatively, 
that it is unnecessary to trace its history in such detail as in the case of Madras. 
A few of the chief points need alone be touched on. So soon as a practicable 
offer of aid was made, 31 schools came forward and received grants amounting to 
Us, 24,000. By 1 8 70-7 1 the amount awarded under the ordinary rules had risen 
to Ks, 47,000, mid in that year an aided college received a building grant of 
Ha. 6 1 jooo. In spite of a temporary reduction, which will be af terwai ds referred 
to, the grants-in-aid, excluding building grants and those others of an excep- 
tional character to which reference has just been made, rose from Us, 47,000 in 
1870-71 to Bs, 86,400 in 1875-76, and to £3.87,900 in 1881-82, including, it 
must, however, be remembered, the grants to schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians. At the same time the building and other special grants for 1881-82 
amounted to Bs. 54,000, The 31 institutions receiving aid in 1S65-66 had 
increased to 85 in 1870-71, to 263 in 1875-76, and to 307 in 1 881 -82. Of these, 
25 1 are schools for natives. Thus aided education has made considerable pro- 
gress relatively, though its total amount is still but small. 

411. Bombay : Present AmoTint of private Effort— In 1881-82,— in all 

statements for which date private effort for the education of Europeans and Eura- 
sians is left out of view,— the 251 aided institutions for the general education of 
natives were attended by 1 9,600 pupils, or only 5-5 per cent of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in the institutions connected with the Department, The gross 
outlay on these aided institutions was Its. 2,96,000, of which Ks, 83,500 was met 
by grants from Provincial Revenues, and Us. 3,100 by grants from Local and 
Municipal Funds, so that the aid from public sources amounted to Ks* 36,6oo, 
or 29*4 per cent, of the gross outlay by the managers The amount 
thus contributed from private sources for the spread of education is but 
lis, 2,09,000, as against Us. 13,15*800 so expended in Madras on all classes 
of institutions maintained by private effort. In collegiate, secondary, and 
female education, private effort, so far as it is recognised hy the State, is an 
auxiliary of some importance, but in regard to primary education it effects but 
little. Thus of 3 13,000 hoys in the primary stage of instruction, only 9,500, or 3 
per cent , aro in aided schools. Of the 20,000 m tho secondary stage of instruc- 
tion however, 5,000, or 25 per cent, are in aided school^ and of the 475 zuatri- 
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culated students 139 or 29 3 per cent , arc m aided colleges Ot the 20,500 girls 
at schools that ire pmely girls schools 4 900, or nearly 24 pei cent , are in aided 
schools Of the 4 000 girls that are receiving instruction m schools intended 
primarily for hoys, all, with unimportant exceptions, are in schools under 
departmental management The unaided schools under regular inspection in 
Bombay cannot like those of Madras be regarded as in any sense the fruit of the 
encouragement afforded to private effort TOh exceptions too fen to be taken 
into account in this general review, they are the schools of the Native States 
connected with the Presidency, and are supported by the revenues of those 
States and managed by officers of the Department They thus fall under 
the head of departmental rather than of privately managed institutions 

412 Bombay Native private Effort —In Bombay the extent to winch 

the people of the country have come forward under the grant in aid rules 
to take a share m the general system of education has always been small 
Hie number of aided schools under native managers, wluch rose from 23 m 
1870 71 to 1 88 m 1875 76, fell to 1 18 m 1876 77, but since that date has again 
increased to 142 in 1S81 82 The grants drawn by such managers, which rose 
from Us 14 ooo m 187a 71 to Its 30 800 in 1875 76 had similarly fallen to 
Bs 27 600 m 1881 82 No colleges and only 13 English schools are being 
conducted by native managers in co operation with the State In this con 
nection, however there are two points that should be noted The cess which 
now supphes not much under a half of the entire amount of public funds 
spent on education m the Piovmce, was voluntary in its origin, or at any rate 
for the first few years had no legal basis From 1865 to 1869 when the cess 
was imposed by law, the primary schools then in existence were almost wholly 
suppoitedby popular contributions, though they were under departmental 
management ^7hei\ schools so mavcttauied came to ho supported by a rate, it 
was natural that voluntary effort should fall off Also, there is a considerable 
number of important schools under native managers which do not appear in the 
departmental returns at all These are to be found chiefly m the cities of Bombay 
and Poona where fees can be levied at such rates as to meet the expenses of the 
school and afford a livelihood to the manageis m addition In oth^r Provinces, 
at all events in Madras and Bengal, schools of the same class exist but they 
are probably more numerous in the city of Bombay than anywhere else except 
in Calcutta In the former city there are 9 independent secondary schools 
attended by certainly not less than 2 300 pupils There are also a number of 
indigenous schools, as shown in Chapter III, which, although they lvue 
received no assistance from the State, have increased with the popular demand 
for education Thus native private effort outside the arrangements of the State 
takes some considerable share m the education of the Province 

413 Bomhay Efficiency of the Education provided by private 

Effort— In examining into the efficiency of the education which is the 
result of private effort, we adopt the same mode of reckoning that we have 
followed in speaking of Madras In Bombay, however, the examinations 
under the various standards have been so co ordmated and applied to both 
departmental and aided schools that it is possible to institute a comparison at 
every stage of instruction between the two classes of institutions In colleges 
as tested by the whole series of University examinations, the percentage of 
success is for departmental colleges 288 and for aided 973 Departmental 
high schools, as tested by the matriculation examination stand at 1 1 5 and 
aided high schools at 1 1 6 per cent The percentages of success m middlp 
schools as determined by the middle school examination are for departmental 
schools 19 3 and for aided schools 14 3 In primary schools, as tested by cx 
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aminations in six different standards, the percentages are for departmental 

schools 39*3, and for aided 32* Itappcars accordingly that in point of efficiency 

as tested by the examinations of 1881-82* aided colleges are nearly on a par 

with those managed by the Department, and aided high schools exactly so ; 

while aided middle and aided primary schools are distinctly but not greatly 

inferior to departmental schools. 

# 

414. Bombay: Summary,— Thus in Bombay, for reasons already gu en, 
there was great delay in carrying out those provisions of the Despatch of 1854 
which relate to private effort. Such private effort, however, as has been elicited 
by the system of grants-in-aid, contributes an element to the means of educa- 
tion which is sound and useful so far as it goes, though it does comparatively 
little to help in meeting the educational wants of the community at large and 
shows no signs at present of rapid or great development- 

415. Bengal : Private Effort in 1854,— Bengal stands pre-eminent 
among the Provinces for the ease and the speedy success which attended the in- 
troduction of the system of grants-in-aid. As in Madras and Bombay, the way 
was prepared by the existence before 1854 of a large number of schools that were 
the outcome of private enterprise. Materials are not indeed available for such 
an approximate statement of the number of schools and scholars as is possible 
in the case of Madras, or even for such a reasonable estimate as has been made 
in the case of Bombay, It is probable, however, that, at least in the great 
centres of population, and particularly in Calcutta, the amount of private edu- 
cational enterprise that existed before it came to be aided by the State was 
much greater than in either of the other Provinces. So early as 18 17 the 
Hindu College had been founded by the people for themselves with the view 
of promoting a knowledge of English and of western learning; and English 
schools of various descriptions became numerous both in Calcutta and else- 
wheie during the succeeding years- The State also had done more than in any 
other Province to awaken a desire for English education; for even in 1842 
seven colleges and sixteen English schools were directly maintained by Govern- 
ment, From 1830 missionary bodies too had devoted much of their energy to 
English education, and it is knomi that in 1851 they were educating at least 
14,000 pupils in 220 schools. In these various ways there had come into exist- 
ence among the people a wide-spread desire for education of a European type, 
and a corresponding willingness to take advantage of any means that might 
enable them to obtain it. At the same time, as bas already been shown in this 
Keport, the indigenous schools of Bengal possessed remarkable vitality ; and 
though many years had still to elapse before they were brought under the 
influence of any scheme for grants-in-aid, they must have made the idea fami- 
liar to the public mind that the provision of the means of education is a proper 
object for private effort, 

416. Bengal: History of private Effort —It knot surprising therefore 

that the system of grants-in-aid was taken advantage of very quickly. Rules 
under which grants could be obtained by private managers, were speedily 
framed j and in sixteen months after their pnblication 219 schools were already 
in receipt of aid t chiefly, however, in the metropolitan Districts. The entire 
allowance for aid to private schools, which was fixed at first at but 5 per cent, 
of the outlay on Government institutions, was speedily taken up It uas 
found necessary to increase the allowance year by year, until in 1863 it 
amounted to 33 percent, of the amount spent upon institutions managed directly 
by the Department By that time there were 9S9 institutions of various kinds 
in receipt of aid; and of the 70,000 pupils under departmental supervision, 
48,500, or 69^3 per cent., were studying in aided schools* The amount of 
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^rants drawn by these schools had come in 1862-63 to he Us, 1,60,000, which, 
since the total outlay on these schools was Es. 4,02,000, had been the means 
of evoking Rs, 2,42,000 from other sources, Under the influence of the rules 
in force, "which will he described afterwards in detail, private effort continued 
to increase, until in 1870-71 there were in existence 3,856 aided institutions 
of various kinds with 136,000 pupils, or 82*8 per cent, of the entire number 
then in schools connected in any way with the Department. The grants had 
risen from Bs. 1,60,000 in 1862-63 to Us, 5,47,500 m 1870-71, but the total outlay 
on aided institutions had increased still more rapidly. As just mentioned, this 
total outlay had been Es, 4,02,000 in 1862-63. It amounted to Ks. 14,09,000 
in 1870-71* Thus by increasing its annual expenditure from public funds by 
Rs, 3,87,500, Government had secured the co-operation for the spread of edu- 
cation of agencies expending an additional sum of no less than Es. 10,07,000 
per annum. Since 1870-71 the chief occurrence in the history of aided educa- 
tion has been the application of its fundamental principle under special rules 
to the indigenous schools which are stated to have existed from time imme- 
morial in almost every village. This has been fully described in the Chapter 
devoted to primary education and need not he again recounted. Independently 
of the indigenous schools thus brought in, the number of aided schools, both 
English and vernacular, did indeed increase during the eleven years between 
1870*71 and 1881-82, but the increase was trifling compared with what had 
characterised the ten years preceding This was partly the result of restrictions 
imposed in 1870-71 on the issue of new grants to secondary schools, which for 
a time raised a doubt in the public mind as to the policy intended to be pur- 
sued by Government, The restrictions were, however, removed by the issue 
of new grant-in-aid rules in 1872, but the new demands made upon the Provin* 
cial revenues during this period by primary education rendered it impossible, 
in the absence of a local cess and irithout reducing the outlay on departmental 
education, to increase the allotments for grants-in-aid to secondary schools and 
colleges, so as to enable the Department to meet any new claims that might 
arise. 

417- Bengal: Present Amount of private Effort.— But whatever im- 
provement has taken place or may yet take place in the indigenous schools, now 
that they are being brought under departmental control, >nust be attributed to 
the application to them in a special form of the system of aiding, and thereby 
increasing, private effort- In this point of view both the schools of indi- 
genous origin that are already in receipt of aid and those under inspection in 
order that they may become qualified to receive aid, must be included in 
this brief notice So reckoning, it is noteworthy that of the whole 
1,042,000 pupils that in 1881-82 were attending schools connected in any way 
with the Department, 920,000, or 88*3 per cent., were in aided schools, and 
iiOi 1,000, or 97 per cent., in schools that are the result of private effort, that is, 
aided and unaided schools taken together. The gross outlay on aided institu- 
tions for general education in 1881-82 was Es. 31,32,000, of* which Es, 8,37,000 
was met by grants from Provincial revenues and Ks. 26,600 by grants from 
Local and Municipal funds. Thus with an expenditure of Rs. 8,63,600 of 
public money, private agencies spending more than 3 1 lakhs were brought into 
co-operation with the State. If to this be added Es, 3,70,000, the estimated 
total cost of the unaided schools, which it is hoped that the prospect of receiv- 
ing aid will in the course of time develop and improve, it appears that the 
contribution of little more than 8£ lakhs per annum from public fund* has 
brought into connection with the Department managers who spend for educa- 
tional purposes an annual sum of 35 lakhs, or more than four times the amount. 
If the expenditure on primary schools and the aid that they receive be eliminated, 
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on the ground that the expenditure on the primary schools of indigenous origin is 
to a large extent merely an estimate, the general result remains substantially the 
sime. Taking collegiate and secondary education alone, the grants amount to 
Rs. 3,05,000, and the total expenditure to Rs. 10,66,000, or three and a half times 
the contribution from public funds. This does not include the outlay on 
unaided colleges, concerning which information is not forthcoming* If such 
outlay were added to the ascertained expenditure, the total would approach four 
times the amount granted from public funds 

It may he further observed that the system of grants-in-aid has been found 
in Bengal to he fitted to provide and extend the means of education at every 
stage except the very highest. No college has been brought into existence by 
the system* The five colleges which receive aid have no doubt been benefited by 
the grants that they receive, but they existed before the system was applied, and 
are in no sense its product. So, too, there is no aided college under natn e 
management, and the unaided colleges conducted by native managers are all 
in Calcutta* Outside the capital, no college ever sprang up except those main- 
tained by the Department, until one was founded very recently by the muni- 
ficence of the Maharaja of Burdwan. In these points there is a striking 
contrast to Madras with its 14 non-Government colleges for natives, of which 
nearly all are the fruit of the grant-in-aid system, 1 2 are in country Districts* 
and S (three aided and two unaided) are under native management, 

But at all other stages of education, the aided system in Bengal has been 
an unequivocal success. Of the 1*89 1 secondary schools, 1 ..370, or 72*4 percent, 
are aided, and 276, or 14*7 per cent., unaided, mating 87 per cent, tbat are the 
result of private effort, while only 245, or 13 per cent., are maintained by the 
Department. Primary education is, as has been already shown, almost wholly 
carried on by private effort, and of tlie r,oi3 girls' schools, only two are depart- 
mental. 

418, Bengal: Native private Effort— Unlike Madras, Bengal has, 

from the outset, been remarkable for the extent to which private enterprise in 

edueation has been displayed by the people of the country themselves In 

1869-70, the earliest year for which the distribution can be made, above 1,400 

aided schools for natives ^ere under native managers and were in receipt of 

grants amounting to Rs 3,12,000, as against less than 200 schools under other 

, than native managers with a grant of less than Rs, 70,000* The disproportion 

was not quite so great in 1 881 -82; for while the number of institutions under 

native managers Mas still below 1,500 with a grant of Rs. 3,23,000, tho*e undrr 

other than native management had risen to 469 with grants amounting to 

Rs. 90,000. The indigenous schools of which such vast numbers have been 

brought in the interval within the operation of the grant-in-aid system, and 

which are under purely native management, are excluded from the al>o\e 

figures. Thus under the operation of the scheme for eliciting private effort, 

by far the larger proportion, — m mere amount it may be almost said iht* 

Tvhole, — of the education of Bengal has come to he provided by the people for 

themselves At the same time it must be remembered that a small but highly 

important part of the educational system is in other than native hands and 

that the most influential of all parts of it rests on a different basis from tint 

of grants-in-aid* 

* 

419. Bengal : Efficiency of the Education provided by private 

Effort- — In regard to the efficiency of aided education, it maj be noted that 
the Bengal Provincial Committee has not furnished information as to the 
results of examinations in the form that we desired, Ihcir statement shous 
inerclv the number of candidates tliat actually appeared for examination and 

93 
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the number that passed. It will bo observed how much higher most of the 
percentages arc in Bengal than in the Provinces ivhcrc the proportion is given 
between "the number passed and the number actually under instruction at the 
beginning of the year. In departmental colleges 39*8 per cent, of those that 
appeared for the B.A. examination were successful ; in aided colleges 24 per 
cent. Of students of departmental colleges who appeared for the First Ex- 
amination in Arts, 43-1 per cent, passed, and of the students of aided colleges 
26 3 Der cent- Of pupils who went up for the matriculation examination from 
departmental high schools, 58*3 per cent, pxsscd, and of pupils of aided high 
schools 39*2 per cent Departmental and aided middle schools show percent- 
ages in the middle school examination of 6j*6 and 69*5 respectively. It 
would thus appear that in all the higher standards aided institutions, as tested 
by the examinations of 1881*82, are decidedly inferior to those managed by 
the Department, hut that in regard to the lower grade of secondary instruction 
the two classes of institutions are practically equal. The number of depart- 
mental primary schools, and therefore the number of candidates that appear 
from them at the upper and lower primary examinations is so small that no 
trustworthy inference em he drawn from the comparative success of aided and 
departmental institutions at these examinations, 

420. Bengal: Summary. — It thus appears that in Bengal the system of 

aiding and developing private enterprise has been completely successful from the 
outset, so far as regards what may be termed the intermediate stages of educa- 
tion In course of time the way has been found to bring the system to bear 
upon primary instruction, and it may be hoped that the difficulties which 
remain in effecting improvement in the vast field of indigenous education will 
yet be overcome The system his had a success such as is yet unrivalled in 
any other Province, in leading the natives of the country to rely upon them- 
selves for providing the means of education in schools under their own manage- 
ment It has, however, had but a limited direct effect in cither extending or 
improving collegiate instruction, though indirectly it has without doubt helped 
to stimulate the effort much finds expression in the unaided colleges under 
native management. 

421. Korth-Western Provinces and Ondh: Private Effort in 1854,— 

In the North-TVestern Provinces and Oudh there was a narrow cr basis for a 
successful scheme of aiding and thus increasing private effort than in any 
of the Provinces that have been passed in review. It is unit ersally admitted 
that itis to education in English, or, at all events, to education after an English 
model, that such a scheme can, at least in the first place, be most readily and 
successfully applied. Of such education there had been comparatively little 
in the Province now to be considered. The absence of foreign trade and of 
large Government offices made English comparatively little known, and the 
direct educational agency of the State had done greatly less than in Bengal to 
awalen a desire for it. Thus there were few English Schools maintained by 
the people for themselves, such as had long been common in Calcutta- A 
school had, indeed, been founded so early as 1818 at Benares, in which the in- 
struction given was largely in the English language and on the English model ; 
and a few similar institutions came into existence elsewhere in succeeding years. 
But such schools were never numerous, and they were too much isolated to 
have much influence on the mind of the community anywhere. Missionaries 
no doubt had done something to inspire a desire for education, rt is known 
that m 1851 about 90 mission schools with some 4,000 pupils were in ex- 
istence, but these figures show that the educational activity of Missions was 
proportionately much less than in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal, It would have 
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been unreasonable to expect that the offer of aid would elicit private effort so 
easily or quiclJy as had been the case in Bengal, 

422, Worth-Western Provinces : History of private Effort.— Never- 
theless the attempt to elicit private effort was made, and was attended for a time 
with very considerable success. The first Code of rules was unacceptable to Mis- 
sionaries, whose schools offered the most promising material for the new scheme, 
because it contained the provision that fees must be paid by literally all the 
scholars of an aided school The mistake, however, was soon remedied. In a later 
Code, issued in 1858, as soon as the commotion caused by the Mutiny had 
subsided, ample, if not excessive, provision was made for the free admission of 
pupils unable to pay a fee, and 9 schools with 1,456 pupils came at onco 
under the operation of the system of grants-in-aid. The amount of the grant 
thus given in 1858 was Us. 17,000, By 1864 the number of aided institutions 
had risen to 72, and the amount of grants to Us. 81,000, in the North-Western 
Provinces alone. In 1871-72 the number of aided institutions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh together was 399 with 25,000 pupils, and the 
grant had risen to Us, 2,55,000. In that year aided effort was providing 
a large part of the means of instruction, especially of a more advanced descrip- 
tion* Of the 9 colleges that then existed, 5 were aided, as were also 203 out of 
the 501 schools classed as secondary. Of the entire number of 21 1,000 pupils, 
24,700, or 11*7 per cent., were in schools maintained by aided private effort* 
From the year 7871-73 the amount of grant has steadily, though not rapidly, 
declined ; and the results of private effort have diminished in a similar degree. 
The grants, including those to schools for Europeans and Eurasians, fell from 
Es. 2,55,000 in 1871-72 to lis. 2,34,000 m 1874-75, *° # s ' i>S6,ooo in 1877-78, 
to Rs. i,8r,oooin 1 880*8 1, and to Ks 1,78,000 in 1881*82. 

43 3. North- Western Provinces : Present Amount of private Effort.™ 

On comparing the year 1881-82 with 1870*7 1, it appears that the number of 
aided colleges has fallen from 5 to 2, and of aided secondary schools from 203 to 
66. Of the entire number of 223,700 pupils now at school, aided effort edu- 
cates only 1 8,000, or 8 per cent , while of the piipils in the secondary stage of 
instruction only 29*1 percent attend aided schools as against 596 per cent, 
in 1870*71. There are, however, 157 matriculated students in the remaining 
aided English colleges, — a number known to be very much larger than attended 
the 5 aided colleges of 1870-71, though we lnue not succeeded in discovering 
the exact number of undergraduates attending aided colleges at the earlier date. 
These 157 students constitute 44*98 percent* of the entire number attending 
college in the Province, On the whole, in spite of the advance at the collegiate 
stage, the falling off is conspicuous alike in the aid afforded to private effort and 
in the share which such effort taies in the general scheme of education* Such 
is the present position of aided enterprise in the Province; hut, as in Madras 
and Bengal, the unaided institutions under regular inspection must be included 
if the whole result of private enterprise is to be shown. Unaided institutions are, 
however, in this Province extremely few and small, though it is important to 
observe that they include 3 colleges and 5 high schools. When the figures for 
unaided institutions are added to those for aided ones, it appears that in 1881*82 
private effort was educating in all 50*7 per cent, of the students in English col- 
leges, 29' 1 per cent, of the boys in the secondary, 5*4 per cent, of the boys in the 
primary stage of education, and 58 per cent, of the girls at school. It may lie 
noted also that while the grants amounted to Us, 1,45,000, the total outlay on 
the institutions that are the outcome of private effort, that is, aided and unaided * 
together, was Us, 3,86,000, or considerably less than three times the amount. 
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4 > r M* R^rilnnini j ^ of Government There were 84 

UHii^ fcllfromlis 41,0001c 1870 71 tolls 

m it^' S: T ^ en in one point' however, the contrast with Bengal is striking 
ro 5^ J« t* 5 'J M undcr nadra management Into sprung up one no doubt, 
^JrtJ ilc o tS jj ]n VC ry exceptional circumstinccs, the other, the 
r ,- f ifac einn, ?£| j^atAhgarh, a typical example of what may he effected 
lliihimn*™ 10 u f^ nn ts m aid when zeal and energy come forward to take 

Worth-Western Provinces : Efficiency of the Education provid 

te Effort I n inquiring into the efficiency of tho institutions that 

cd by 0 f pnvato effort, the mode of reckoning is employed which we regard 
n rc the ri ^ nearest approximation to a trustworthy test As regards 

nS late education, tho proportion of those who passed to the number at the 
collegia e^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ class exammC( i > Tris ^ the B V examin 

Ijegmnm^ ^ rlmenta i C0 H e ges 18 5 per cent , and for colleges under private 
foment 27 2 P cr cea ^ At Eirst Examination in Arts the percentage 
*w$ for departmental colleges 55 5 per cent , and for colleges under private 
mana^ment 47 8 per cent In high schools, as tested hy the matriculation 
examination, the percentages were for departmental schools 46 8, and for those 
under private management 40 7 At the middle school examination, departmental 
schools showed 41 6 per cent of passes, and those under private management only 
20 9 At the upper and km er primary examinations, departmtntal schools stood 
it 46 3 and 48 7 per cent , and primary schools undcr pm ato management at 
232 and 45 6 per cent rcspectnely So far as tho results of these examma 
tions may he taken as a test, it would thus appear that the two classes of m 
stitutions are on a footing of practical equality except in legard to their middle 
schools Middle schools under private management seem decidedly inferior, 
hut a point has been raised regarding the middle school examination of tho 
Province which must be mentioned in a subsequent section of this Chapter 

426 North-Western Provinces . Summary— Thus m the Nbrth-Wcst 

ern Provinces and Oudh private effort brings to the education ot tho count rv 
a contribution that is fairly satisfactory in quality, but comparahveh 
small in amount and not showing any sign of growth at present The degrtt, 
in which the system of grants m aid has hitherto fostered a spirit of reliance on 
local exertions or combination for local purposes is small and shows no signs 
of increasing, hut rather the reverse The whole system of evoking puvate 
effort must be pronounced to have had little success 

427. Puiyah Private Effort in 1854.— In 1854 education m the 

Punjab was almost exclusively oriental m character , and the Province had so 
recently passed undcr British rule that sufficient time had not elapsed foi 
the springing up of any desire for acquaintance with the English language or 
with Lnglish thought The indigenous schools were indeed more numerous 
than m the Northwestern Provinces, but expenencehas sho^n that it is 
fc difficult to bring such schools under the influence of a system of grants m aid 
until there has beci* borne success in aidmg and developing education of 
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a more u estern type* In the Punjab indeed, as elsewhere, Missionaries had 
been the pioneers of this type of education* It is known that there were in 
the Punjab in 1851 fourteen mission schools \uth 700 scholars; and these 
numbers bad most probably been doubled by 1856, when the provisions of 
the Despatch of 1854 began to be put in force. These schools u ere in fact 
the only ones to which the system of aiding private effort could be easily 
applied* 

428. Punjab: History of private Effort. — In these circumstances a 

system o£ departmental schools this organised, and to them the attention 
of the Department has ever since been mainly given. It was determined, 
however, in 1856 that while about three laVhs of rupees a year should ho spent 
on direct Government education, an annual sum of Its. 8,580 should be dis- 
tributed as grants-in-aid. Except that a few mission schools were thus aided, 
and probably enabled slightly to extend their operations, no further action seems 
to have been taken for several years on the clauses of the Despatch tliat bear on 
grants-in-aid, But in 1 863-64 the Local Government appointed a Committee 
comprising officers of the Department as well as representatives of those inter- 
ested in non-departmental education* to suggest such measures as might he 
necessary to carry out fully the provisions of the Despatch* After protracted 
discussion, this Committee made proposals by which they believed that the 
system of aiding private effort might be made to play an important part in 
the extension of education in the Province* Their proposals were approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, but the rules based on them were negatived 
by the Government of India in 1865, ^Yc do not desire to express any judg- 
ment on the question whether the Committee's proposals were smtable 
or otherwise, nor have we sufficient materials before us for arriving at any 
judgment on the point. But it seems at least possible that if the views 
of those interested in the question and possessed of local Knowledge had been 
alkmed to prevail, some good result might have been attained* Consultations 
between the Department and those interested in aided education were going 
on almost at the same time in Madras, where also the system of grants-in-aid 
had been till then little better than a failure, and in consequence of those con- 
sultations modifications were made which adapted the administration of the 
system to local circumstances, — with results which we have described already* 
lhe liistory of aided education in the Punjab can scarcely be traced beyond this 
point, on account of the varying ways in which the annual reports have been 
drawn up. Schools have in some years been classed as aided such as were not 
usually so regarded elsewhere, and changes have been made in the mode of 
financial statement such as to render the comparison of one period with another 
difficult or impossible* 

429* Punjab: Present Amount of private Effort.— In 1 88 1-82 out of a 

total expenditure of Rs, 5,01,700 from Provincial revenues and Us, 5,93,700 
from Local and Municipal Funds, or a total of Its, 10,95,400 from public funds, 
lis. 1,10,500 Tras spent on aiding private effort in the instruction of natives 
of thecountry, including IN. 21,000 to the Punjab University college- Thus a 
sum of Us. 89*500 is devoted to the encouragement of private effort in actual 
instruction ; so that both absolutely and relatively the grants have risen greatly 
since 1856, The entire outlay on the institutions in receipt of aid was 
Its, 3,05,600, or less than three times the amount of the grant* It would, there- 
fore, appear that little though the *jstcm of grants-in-aid lias been developed 
in the Punjab and the Northwestern Provinces, such grants as arc given are 
on a more liberal scale in both Provinces than in Madras, Bombay, or Bengal. 
As regards the amount of educational work tliat L now done by private effort, 
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University— a» "* £rn j Lomw not from tho Department but from funds con 
public funds but t»" (j 0lC nimcnt Its Principal contends tint it should 
ferml on thoUnir ^; aidc d institutions On the whole we think it should 
Ijc reckoned 01110Tl£? dc( j co ji c ^ C s, but it shbuld be noticed that it stands on an 
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entirely ^ L ^ U lf0 rc Girded is an aided institution under prnato managers, 
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430 Punjab ' Native Private Effort —In 1 862 a movement m favour 
f female education wis initiated by the Lieutenant Governor, and in connection 
with it privately managed girls' schools were opened on a tolerably c\t ensue scale 
About 1 000 girls' c chools were opened altogether, and about tn o thirds of them 
were classed at the time as aided institutions , all of which, or \ cry nearly all, ti ert 
under native managers It is not, hone\er clear that tliL whole number of 
schools thus reckoned at tho time as" aided, 'ought to be regarded as the fruit of 
tinvate effort To some of them, at all L\ents the relations of the Department 
were closer than those of mere supervision and inspection, and a considerable 
number 0 f schools m question are now classed as Government schools B 
this as it may, the number ot girls' schools under native managers that ucrt 
strictly aided schools stood at ifcfg in 1870 71, but had fallen to 124 in 187^ 76 
and to 79 in 1 88 1 82 These howcv er, included ti\ 0 training schools for mistresses 
which have gone on w ltliout interruption since their origin and which have done 
f ood work and recen ed liberal encouragement Such may be said to bo tbe onl v 
^vay m which the system of grants m aid has as yet elicited native educational 
effort in this Province There ucre in 1881 82 only two aided schools for bors 
under native managers TVe are not a] together prepared to ascribe this absence 
of private effort to any ^\ant of enterprise on the part of the natives them 
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747 per cent, in departmental primary schools. Hero, as in Bengal, it will 
be observed how much higher the various percentages are than those of the 
Provinces where the attempt is made to compare, not the number sent up for 
examination, but the number instructed with the number passed. It appears 
that at one of the four examinations the pupils from aided schools were found 
slightly superior* and at the other thtce considerably inferior to those from 
departmental schools, 

432. Punjab : Summary* — Thus in the Punjab the policy of aiding or 
eliciting private effort has not yet had a fair trial, XTpon the whole it has been 
applied only to mission schools. It has doubtless done something to increase 
both the number and the efficiency of such schools, but even in their case it 
may be doubted whether any great educational result has been attained that 
would not have been attained without it. It has not enabled any appreciable 
number of the people of the country to co-operate with the State in the work 
of education, and the amount which it has evoked from private sources of any 
kind is not only insignificant compared with Bengal or Madras* but somewhat 
less than in Bombay or the North-Western Provinces. Hence the system 
of grants-in-aid must hexe also be pionounced a failure. 

433. Central Provinces : Private Effort in 1854-— In the Central Pro- 
vinces the scheme for eliciting private effort had a less hopeful field than even m 
the Punjab, Prior to 1 862, when the Department was first formed and the pro- 
visions* of the Despatch of 1S54 began to take effect, hardly anything had been 
done to awaken the desire for education on an English model. It is true that 
in Sagar so early as 1827, nine schools had been commenced by European and 
continued by native enterprise. These schools were liberally aided by the 
State, and even in 1S33 contained 6oo pupils Under a Local Committee 
they had a varied but on the whole a prosperous history down to 1862. In 
1835, similar schools were opened at Hosliangabad and Jabalpur, but they 
met with less success. The former u as closed in a few years. The latter was 

/ maintaincd until its Committee transferred it in 1851 to a missionary body, by 
which it has since then been carried on. Elsewhere also missions had done some- 
thing for education. Exact information is not procurable, hut it seems probable 
that when the educational system was organised in 1862, there were 10 or 12 
mission schools with about 600 pupils, chiefly in or near Nagpur and Jabal- 
pur. Upon the receipt of tho Despatch of 1854, the State had made some 
provision for education in those Districts of the Province which then formed 
part of the North- Western Provinces, Little, however, had been effected, and 
that little had not had time to influence the community. The indigenous 
schools were probably weaker than in any other part of India ; and in the 
Southern and Eastern Districts of the Province they were hardly known outside 
the larger towns. Those that existed even in the Northern and Western Districts 
are said to have been ephemeral. Out of 231 returned in 1846, 103 hereof less 
than one year's standing and 155 of less than two years*. There seems to have 
been no class of hereditary teachers such as is found in all other pirts of India ; 
and hardly an appreciable fraction of the community desired any Kind of edu- 
cation. In none of the Provinces was the population so illiterate, and in none 
was there less reason to expect that private enterprise would prove an efficient 
auxiliary to the educational efforts of the State* 

434. Central Provinces : History of private Effort -Nevertheless, to 

call forth private effort was from the outset one of the main objects of the 
newly-formed Department. Grant-in-aid rules were at onre formulated and 
published; grants were given on a liberal scale to the few schools that wen? 
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ready to receive them; scholarships were established, tenable at all schools, 
whether departmental or aided; and no schools were founded by the Depart- 
ment at any place where there was a reasonable hope that private effort would 
supply the means of education* Even in places where it was judged necessary 
for the Department to establish institutions of its own, School Committees were 
appointed with some powers of control in subsidiary matters- These Commit- 
tees, it was hoped, would gradu dly take such an interest in the schools and 
gain so muck experience in educational affairs, that in course of time the edu- 
cation of the village or District might lie safely left to the inhabitants them- 
selves with only supervision and aid from the Dcpirtment Prom the outset 
an attempt was made, and on the whole a successful attempt, to include the 
indigenous schools in the general system. The plan of payment by results on 
its present footing, which was first applied to the indigenous schools of Madras 
in 1 868 and to those of Bengal in 1872, and wliich has little more than begun 
or not even yet begun to be applied in other Provinces, was already in operation 
in the Central Provinces in 1S63 By 1870-71 there were 432 aided schools at 
work with 22,300 pupils, receiving grants amounting to Its. 39,000 per annum. 
By 1875-76 the number of schools had increased to 609 In the succeeding 
years there was a considerable falling off, which illustrates one of the dangers 
incident to reliance upon private effort, and which may be taken as an instruc- 
tive warning against pushing on a S)stcm of aided schools before the desire for 
education has grown sufficiently strong. The number of aided institutions sank 
from 432 in 1870-71 to 357 in 1881-82. Thefallmg off was confined to the two 
districts of Bhandara and Sambalpun In the former, 53 schools had been 
closed in the course of two years, and in the latter, 2S8 in a single year. The 
cause was the same in both cases. Zealous officials had pushed on the opening 
of aided schools in advance of popular desire, and when these officials left the 
District a collapse followed. The figures show that in the remaining 16 Districts 
of the Province, where there had been less of artificial stimulus, considerable 
and steady progress has been made. Even in the two Districts in question, 
some recovery soon took place. Tor instance, when the 28S schools were closed 
in Sambalpur, only ^8 remained, but in twojvears they had qjrain risen to 69. 
It should also be observed that it was in vernacular schools that such fluctua- 
tion took place. The number of aided English schools has slowly but steadily 
increased from 14 in 1870-71 to 19 in 1875-76, and to 20 in 1881*82. 

435. Central Provinces : Present Amount of private Effort— The 

extent of aided education in 1881 -82 may next be shown. Out of a total 
expenditure of Es, 3,50,800 from Provincial revenues, and Rs. 1,65,600 from 
Local and Municipal Funds, or Us. 5,16,400 from all public sources, a sum of Rs, 
44,800 was 'spent on grants-in-aid. The total outlay on the education that sprang 
from private effort, was Rs. 91 ,8oo, or little more than double the amount received 
from public funds. Grants are thus given on a scale decidedly more liberal than 
in any of the Provinces hitherto considered,— doubtless an indispensable condition, 
if private effort is to be evoked at all ^vliere the desire for education is even yet 
so feeble. Thus encouraged, private effort already takes an important part in the 
supply of the means of education. It is only, indeed, since the date of the returns 
supplied to the Commission that the first aided college has sprung up ; but in 
1881-82, of the 2,770 boys in the secondary stage of instruction 670, or 24 
per cent., and of 74,500 boys in the primaiy stage, 21,400, or 28 7 per cent , 
were in privately managed schools. Also of the 3,200 girls at school, 514, or 
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lament that so large a proportion of education should still be in the hands 
of the Department; but it may be questioned whether the progress made 
has not been as great as could reasonably be looted for, considering the depths of 
ignorance from which the Province started. At all events, a good foundation 
has been laid for the future development of private effort* 

436. Central Provinces : Native private Effort.— Of the private effort 

thus noticed, a largo proportion, especially in regard to primary instruction, 
has been put forth by the natives of the country ; and except in the two Districts 
above referred to^ their share in it has been steadily increasing. Of the 357 
aided institutions in 1881-82, 321 were under native managers, and out of 336 
vernacular schools, all but 27 were under native managers. In the higher 
stages of education! the people have not yet done so much for themselves ; 
for of the 12 English schools for hoys, 8 are under other than native managers. 
Still the 4 schools of this class conducted by natives stand high among the 
institutions of the Province and show every sign of stability and extended 
usefulness, 

437. Gentral Provinces: Efficiency of Education provided by private 

Effort, — As compared with departmental institutions, aided institutions seem to 
be somewhat less efficient than in any other Province except Bengal, though 
the different way3 in which the examination results of the two Provinces 
have been drawn up prevent us from placing any great reliance on the 
comparison between them. The only college that has yet sent up students 
for examination being in the hands of the Department, no comparison 
at the collegiate stage is possible. Reckoned in the way which we consider 
most indicative of the truth, tho percentages of success are for departmental 
high schools 50, and for aided 31; for departmental middle schools 36, and 
for aided 30, The upper and lower primary examinations are in this 
Province applied to girls' schools as well as boy's, and are so applied as to 
afford a reasonably fair test of both departmental and aided schools. In the 
upper primary examination, the ratio of successful candidates to the number 
on the roll of the class examined at the beginning of the year was in depart- 
mental schools for hoys 29 per cent., and in aided schools for boys only i2'8 
per cent. In the same examination the percentage for departmental girls' schools 
was 307 and for aided girls schools 33 3. In the Lower Primary School 
examination, the percentage of succcsgf ul candidates was in departmental schools 
for hoys 41*4, and in aided schools for hoys 386. In the same examination 
the percentage for depaitmental girls' schools was 29 9, and for aided girls' 
schools 43*6* In other words, at all the examinations the hoys in depart- 
mental schools made a decidedly, and in one of the examinations a greatly, 
better appearance than those in aided schools. In aided schools for girls, 
on the other hand, the instruction seems to be decidedly more efficient than in 
schools managed by the Department. 

438. Central Provinces : Summary,— In taking a general survey of edu- 
cational work in the Central Provinces, we should consider the large influence 
which has been exerted by officials in procuring the establishment of primary 
schools under private as \\ ell as under departmental management. Some of our 
witnesses have described that influence as amounting to official pressme, which 
not only varies with the disposition of the District Officer but also involves the 
danger of reaction when the influence is withdrawn. There is no doubt some 
truth in these remarks, and we recognise the 'danger to which they point But 
on the other hand we must hear in mind the state in which the Depirtm$nt 
found the Province, the weakness of the indigenous schools, and the almost 
entire absence of any material on which the grant-in-aid system could imme- 
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cliately work. On the whole, tlio results have certainly been beneficial, and the 
action taken has at any rate paved the way for much greater development of 
private enterprise on a sound and healthy basis In higher education, private 
effort has been liberally encouraged with results satisfactory on the whole, 
though it appears that some improvement is desirable in the quality of the 
education which it provides 

439 Assam —It is unnecessary to review in detail the history or condition 
of aided education in the minor Provinces of Assam, Coorg, and the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts In Assam, which up to j 874 w as part of Bengal, the general 
condition of private enterprise m education is tho same as in that Province 
Of the entire number of 47,000 scholars in 1881-82 43,000, or 91 $ per cent, 
were in schools mostly aided, that were the result of private effort , and of the 
entire expenditure of B,s 1 ,94,000 from public funds, Us 83 000 was spent on 
grants m aid Rs 51,000 of this being from local rates and cesses Tho entire 
expenditure on privately managed schools was Its 1,45,400, or considerably 
less than double the amount drawn by them from public funds It thus appears 
that grants are given in Assam more liberally than in any other Province, and 
considering the difficulties of education in a Province so sparsely peopled, such 
liberality is no more than circumstances call for As in Bengal, elementary edu- 
cation is almost entirely managed by the people There are 1,189 aided and 84 
unaided primary schools for boys while only 7 are dirnctly maintained by Gov- 
ernment , and of the 1,314 aided institutions of all kinds, 1 , 1 33 are under native 
managers and only 181 under managers who are not natives There is no college 
in Assam but the Province resembles Bengal in this other paiticular tliat 
the highest kind of education existing in it has as yet been provided only to a 
\ ery limited extent by aided native effort Only 2 high schools (one aided 
and one unaided) are under private management, against 9 in tho hands of the 
Depaitment 

440 Coorg — In Coorg there is practically nothing to record concerning 
private effort Grant in aid rules have been published, but, from whatever cause, 
hardly any advantage has been taken of them Of the 63 schools but 3 are 
aided institutions These are primary schools and educate only 91 pupils, 
or less than 3 per cent , of the whole number 

441 The Haidarabad Assigned Districts —The state of aided educa 

tton m the Haidarabad Assigned Districts is, speaking generally, of a similar 
character to that in Bombay, with which, in all that bears on education, the 
Province is intimately connected In 1 88 1 82 out of a total outlay of Its 3 23 000 
fiom pubhc funds, only Rs 3 790 was devoted to grants in aid, although of the 
36 000 pupils 6 900, or about 19 per cent , were in schools maintained by 
private manageis, if those which are aided and those which are unaided hut 
under regulai inspection are classed together The privately managed schools 
are exclusively for primary instruction, and almost exclusively indigenous in 
their origin The chief points bearing on private effort in which the Province 
differs from Bombay are (1) the entire absence of aided institutions of a higher 
kind , (2) the still smaller proportion of public funds that is spent on aided 
education being only 1 2 pei cent , as against 4 4 per cent in Bombay , and (3) 
the much larger extent to which indigenous schools have been biought into 
connection with the Department While only 73 out of 4,012 indigenous 
schools are aided m Bombay, in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts all, 01 nearly 
all, are either aided or regularly inspected 

443 General Financial Kesult —Perhaps nothing that has come to our 
notice in this historical review is more instructive than the varying extent to 
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which the expenditure on education in the different Provinces Is supplied from 
public funds and from private sources respectively* In public funds we in- 
clude not only provincial grants derived from the whole tax-paying community, 
but also those local contributions which are paid from local rates or municipal 
revenues. In proportion as these local contributions are taken under the oper- 
ation of law from local resources, they tend, as has been shoivn above, to dimi- 
nish the means available for spontaneous effort. But as the application of local 
funds is mainly and of municipal funds is partially determined by department- 
al influence, we have throughout this Heport treated both these funds as public* 
The comparison which we m&U to institute will be evident fronx the f allowing 
statement : — 
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It thus appears that in Madras, where for many years private effort T\as 
liberally encouraged* public funds have to bear only 46 66 per cent, of the whole 
sum available for public instruction, and that in Bengal, where the develop* 
ment o£ the grant-in-aid system has been continuous on the whole, public 
funds provide only 41*3 per cent, of the whole amount spent on providing the 
various agencies of education We do not imply that in either Province all has 
been done that might have been done to elicit private effort* In the former of 
the two, we have seen already, and shall see more fully in the sequel, that the 
development of such effort has in sopic respects been seriously checked. Still* 
the result of aided effort in both Provinces, summarised in these percentages, 
suffices to show at how small an expenditure of State resouices great results 
may in favourable circumstances be attained* The Table, at the same time, 
shows how mucli greater a proportion of the whole sum spent on instruction is 
borne by public funds in those Provinces in which departmental agency has 
been strongly and continuously preferred* 

443* Summary.— Our review appears to be sufficient to show that with 
free scops and cordial encouragement* private effort in education may everywhere 
produce beneficial and satisfactory results. In almost every Province ft has done 
enough, iu point of both quantity and quality, to prove its vitality and its capa- 
city for constantly increasing usefulness. Even wheie least successful, the plan 
of aiding private effort to establish Institutions for secondary and even higher 
instruction has by no means proved a failure. Still private effort his hitherto 
had important disadvantages almost everywhere to contend against. The 
departmental system was in most cases first in the field ; and even where pri- 
vate enterprise has been most freely encouraged, departmental institutions. 
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which were often originally established at headquarter stations or other large 
and populous centres, have continued to occupy the most favourable ground 
and have left to private enterprise the task of cultivating a poorer »iL Tfe 
do not overlook the obligation imposed on the Department by thc,Despatch of 
1854 of opening schools and colleges oE its own, wither as models or as the 
only means available at first of providing many localities with the facilities 
they required for advanced instruction ; and we arc sensible of the great ad- 
vantages which the people of India have derived from such departmental in- 
stitutions. Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited on such 
a scale as to take the position in the general scheme of education which was 
contemplated in the Despatch of 1854. Nor in the circumstances is this sur- 
prising. Departmental institutions liavo absorbed a large part of admittedly 
insufficient funds, so that means have not been available for developing pri- 
vate enterprise to the full. Such enterprise has probably been checked in 
many cases by the manifest impossibility of its competing successfully with 
institutions backed by the resources of the State ; and in some Provinces the 
steady development of the departmental system has undoubtedly fostered in 
the native community a disposition to rely more and more on Government for 
the whole provision of the means of advanced instruction In short, experi- 
ence has shown that private effort cannot attain the development or produce 
the results anticipated m the Despatch of 1854, unless the action of Govern- 
ment is such as to lead tho community at large to feel that most departmental 
institutions are chiefly intended to supply a temporary want, and that the 
people must themselves more largely provide the means of advanced instruction. 
This is no argument for the hasty or premature reduction of the departmental 
system, but only for cautious yet steadily progressive action in the direction 
of its withdrawal*— a subject, however, which is so important and yet so 
delicate that we propose to devote a section of the present Chapter to its further 
consideration. 



Section 3. — General View of the Education provided bij private Effart in 

188 2 -82) and of the Aid afforded iL 

444, Introductory, — Having traced the liistory of private effort in each 
of the Provinces up to the present time, we shall now give a general view of the 
whole educational work being done by sucji effort, and of the extent to which 
it is aided by the State. TFe shall also show how far that aid has been continued 
ot increased since the financial changes introduced in 1 870-7 1 , of which an account 
will he given in Chapter XII. These facts can best be shown in a tabular 
form. At this point accordingly we introduce four Tables prepared with the 
view of bringing together the main facts bearing on the whole scheme of grants- 
in-aid. Table I shows the attendance at institutions under private managers, 
aided and unaided, that* are connected with the Department ; while Table II 
shows how this attendance is distributed between the various classes of insti* 
tutions for geufctal education, w M raJtegea, secondary schools, primary schools 
and Normal schools. Table III shows the whole expenditure under the rules 
for grants-in-aid in each Province, and compares it with expenditure of thr 
same kind in 1870-71. Table IV shows the amount of aid given in 1870-71 
and 1881-82 respectively to each class of privately managed institutions, vfc , 
to colleges, secondary schools, primary schools, and Normal schools- After 
thus summarising the chief facts bearing on private effort, so far as it is 
brougbt into connection nith the general system of education, vte shall note 
tbe most important inferences that may be diawn therefrom. 
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445, Attendance in aided and unaided Institution s.— The foregoing 

Table includes only tliose unaided institutions which arc shown in the de* 
partmcntal returns, and therefore takes no account of indigenous or other 
schools outside the organised system. It also excludes nearly all the unaided 
institutions under regular inspection in Itamlny, since these last are not the 
result of privato effort, Except tho few on whose attendance tlio percent 
ages hero shown aro based, tho unaided institutions in Bombay arc, as 1ms been 
previously explained, the schools of Nnthe States; and being man-igcd by the 
Department, though unaided by Government, they should Iks regarded as 
departmental institutions. In tho other Provinces the unaided institutions in- 
cluded in our returns aro under private management ; and the existence of 
many, the probable improvement of all, may be held to bo an indirect iwult of 
the policy initiated in 1854* Owing mainly to the different degrees in Tvhieh 
departmental education and education under Municipal and Local Boards have * 
been developed in the different Provinces since 18707 1, the proportion of the 
whole provision for education that is furnished by purely private effort varies 
greatly in different parts of India at the two dates selected for comparison. It 
is, however, noteworthy that, taking India as a whole, such private effort 
supplies a much larger proportion of education connected with the Department 
than it did eleven years ago. Of the entire number of boys at school in 1881-82, 
56*90 per cent, were in aided institutions, as against 36*80 per cent, in 1871 ; 
and of flie entire number of girls at school in 1882, there were 57*16 per cent,, 
as against 56 59 per cent- in 1871, If to these percentages bo added tbo^e for 
unaided institutions maintained by unofficial agency, it appears that 66 64 per 
cent, of the boys and 69"! 5 per cent* of the girls who arc being educated in 
India in connection with the State attend institutions which aro the result of 
private effort. If boys and girls arc taken together, 6674 per cent, of the 
entire number of pupils shown in the returns of the Department are being 
^du^aA&i \v^WiYcraft ^iiVrtAft TttX&xgenfixA TtlnKh: 171 1670-71 Vtffc 

proportion of pupils so educated was 43*31. In other words, the proportion 
of pupils taught in departmental schools has fallen from 5669 per cent, 
to 33-26 per cent* In the above figures are not included upwards of a 
million pupils, mainly in indigenous schools, estimated for 1870-71, or some 
360,000 returned for 1881-82 as being in schools outside the State system. 
It thus appears that the proportionate increase in tho amount of private effort 
connected with the Department has been mainly caused by the incorporation 
of an immense number o'f indigenous schools brought upon tho aided list 
since 1870-71 j so that tho increased amount of private educational effort con- 
nected with the Department does not show that there has been an increased 
amount of such effort at those highc^stages at which tho Despatches anti- 
cipated that the encouragement of private enterprise would produce the greatest 
results in extending the means of education. Tins will appear more fully in 
the sequel* 
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Tabll II — Detailed return of attendance in each Class of Aided Institutions 
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446 Attendance in eacli Class of aided Institutions —It is much to 

be regretted that so many disturbing influences affect tho figures for 1870 71, 
as compared with those for 18S1 82, that it is scarcely possible to turn to any 
practical account the comparison which has been instituted between tho two 
years Por example, no statistics can bo supplied for Assam and tho Haitian 
bad Assigned Districts in 1870 71 lho returns for \ssam in that year arc 
mcluded m those for Bengal, and their separation in 1881-82 renders it 1m 
possible accurately to compare the figures for the latter Province at tho two 
periods Again, in most Provinces there have been great changes of classifi 
cation Many schools regarded in 1870 71 as secondary arc now classed as 
primary, and some then regarded as primary are now classed as secondary 
Moreover, the practice prevailing in Bengal and Assam, of including the 
pupils belonging to the attached primary departments in the returns of second 
ary schools, introduces great risk of confusion in this as in many other of 
our Tables Once more the comparison between the two years is rendered 
still further uncertain by the defective statistics for unaided schools included in 
the organised system in 1870 71 The unaided institutions of this class were 
in that year almost entirely secondary schools , and though in most Provinces 
there were then but few such schools, yet in Bengal their number was already 
bo considerable as to interfere perceptibly with tho accuracy of the percentages 
in column 6 of Table II, as also with those m columns 14 and 15 of Table I 
It is only at the secondary stage of instruction that the impossibility of 
ascertaining their number gives rise to any risk of important error It 
seems desirable to state what can be gathered from tho figures now pro-* 
curable for 1870 71, by way of comparing the amount of aided private effort 
at tho two periods It is clear that tho proportion of the entire number 
of college students attending aided colleges has considerably increased m every 
Province where aided colleges exist at all Besides this, there are 9 unaided 
colleges with over 700 students or about one eighth of the whole number 
in India , and consequently the proportion of students attending departmental 
colleges has considerably decreased It 13 also clear that tho proportion of 
primary instruction carried on by aided private effort has increased in some 
Province 0 and fallen off m others, but has about doubled for India as a 
whole , though this fact as indicated 111 the last paragraph, is mainly due 
to the vast number of indigenous schools incorporated into the State system 
of some Provinces, notably of Bengal The proportion of Normal school 
student* being educated by aided private effort was much the same at the 
two selected dates With regard to secondary education the elements of 
uncertainty that enter into the comparison are so numerous that it is desir 
able to test and supplement this Table by referring to Tables I and II in 
Chapter V Prom these Tables it would appear that tho number of depart 
mental secondary schools m all Provinces had nsen from 7S0 m 1870-7 1 to 
1,365 m 1881 82 t while the number of aided secondary schools had fallen from 
2 251 m 1870 71 to 1,863 m 1881 82 As explained however, in Chapter V, 
the apparent increase in the number of departmental schools is much greater 
than the real increase on account of the great defects in the information for 
1870 71 which it is now possible to obtain for the North Western Provinces 
The falling off in that Province of aided private effort m secondary education 
is undoubtedly great, but the apparent increase in the number of depart 
mental institutions is the result almost entirely of a change m the mode of 
deification Thus all that can be considered certain is that the means of 
secondary education were more largely supplied by the Department (including 
as we do in that term the agency of Local and Municipal bodies), at the end 
than at the beginning of the period under review , but upon the esact propor 
tion in which the Table shows that departmental agency had thus taken the 
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place of privato agency, but little reliance can be placed* Also it is important 
to notice that this substitution of departmental for privato agency has not 
taken placo in every Province. From Tables I and II in Chapter V, it is clear 
that in Bengal (when allowance is made for the separation of Assam), in the 
Central Provinces, and in Bombay, aided private and departmental agency pro- 
vide virtually the same proportion of the means of secondary education as they 
did eleven years ago ; indeed, that any small change that has talvcn place is 
rather in the direction of the increased development of privato effort. In the 
Punjab, however, to a comparatively small extent, and in Madras and the North- 
"Western Provinces to a very considerable extent, departmental agency has in- 
creased, while purely privato agency has diminished. 
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Table III.— Return of Expenditure (a) under ihe Grant-in-aid Me* m 
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447. Expenditure under the Grant-in-aid Rules.— In perusing both 

this Table and tho nc^t, somo caution is required* In stating the grants 
for 1870-71, we have given tho most trustworthy figures now attainable; 
but the figures for that year are far from perfectly correct, and chiefly for the 
following reason. It is not possible to eliminate for all Provinces the amount 
spent in 1870*71 in aiding schools for Euiopeans and Eurasians. If this 
amount could bo excluded, as has been done in stating the grants for 1881-82, 
it would lessen the amount for tho earlier year, and therefore somewhat lessen 
tho proportion of public funds stated in column 9 to have been devoted in 
1870-71 to the encouragement of |u:ivate effort. In this Table alsOj as in 
Table II, the figures for Bengal are disturbed by the separation of Assam in 
1874, and another element of disturbance is found in tho exclusion of the cost 
of Government buildings from tho total expenditure from public funds in 
1870-71, this cost having been met at that time from other than educational 
funds, The effect of this unavoidable omission is to show the pioportionate 
iucrcaso in expenditure on grants-in-aid between 1870-71 and 1881-82 
(column 9) at less than its actual rate. In the case of Bombay, a diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that, in tho year 1870-71, -aided institutions did 
not furnish a complete statement of their total expenditure. This makes it 
appear that tho grant drawn from tho State by these institutions in iS 70- 71 
amounted to more than Imlf tho gross outlay in maintaining them ; which is 
known to have been far from the actual fact. As the ascertained expense of 
aided institutions in Bombay has of coarse to bo included in reckoning the 
proportion of grants to total expenditure in aided institutions for the whole of 
India in 1870-71, a slight inaccuracy has been caused in the calculation of this 
last detail. This is, however, an inaccuracy so small as to have little bearing on 
any question that wo may afterwards discuss. 
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448. Expenditure on each Class of Aided Institutions —To this 

O^able an explanation of considerable importance must be added* It com- 
pares the annual cost of each scholar in an aided institution with tho cost 
of each scholar in a departmental institution of the samo class ; but in stating 
the cost of the latter to public funds, it is only the funds directly admin* 
istered by the Education Department that are taken into account. It 
must bo remembered that the teachers in departmental schools are Government 
servants, and as such receive pensions, the expense of which of course falls upon 
the State, though not upon the funds set apart for education* In the primary 
and lower middle schools of the Department in Bombay, however, the pensions 
are a charge on local f unds 4 and are included in the cost shown in the Table. 
With this exception, to find the true cost to public funds of each scholar in a 
departmental institution, some allowance for pensions must manifestly he made* 
In comparing the total cost of departmental and aided institutions, this element 
need perhaps hardly be considered* In aided institutions there are, no doubt, 
some pensions and other indirect expenses as well as in departmental institu- 
tions, though probably not to the same extent. But in estimating the cost of 
the two classes of institutions to the State, the case is different* Whatever 
pensions or other indirect charges in privately managed institutions may not 
be shown in our Table, devolve on their managers alone* In the case of depart- 
mental institutions all such charges devolve upon public funds, and cannot be 
left out of view if the comparison of the cost of the two classes of institutions 
to the State is to be fairly made* The question thus arises how such indirect 
charges for education upon State funds should be calculated. Probably the 
best guide upon this point is Circular No, 1 1 of the Government of India, dated 
Simla, June 29th. 1882, which provides that the amount payable to secure 
pension on account of an officer lent to a foreign State or to a local body, shall 
be one-sixth of the salary he draws from his temporary paymasters, The rate 
was formerly one-fourth of the salary so drawn ; but recent actuarial calcula- 
tions, coupled with the fact that u in view of the present arrangements for the 

tc extension of local self-government the Government of India is desirous 

(C of facilitating m every reasonable way the lending of officers to local bodies," 
have led to its reduction. Thus, if the real cost to the State of salaries in a 
departmental institution is to be calculated, the sum that should be added to 
thd expenditure from educational funds on this account will be one-sixth 
But we must also take into account that some portion of the expenditure on 
every school goes to supply furniture, apparatus, prizes and other items on 
which no allowance for pensions is required. The figures furnished to us give, 
however, only the total outlay upon schools, without distinguishing the amount 
applied to the payment of salaries* There is thus a question as to what the 
total should be on which the addition of one-sixth is to be calculated. If 
one-sixth were to be added to the gross outlay, a total would result wliich 
would be somewhat in excess of the real cost of the institution to the State* 
It may suffice for practical purposes if one-sixth be added, not to the gross 
but to the net outlay from public funds in educating each scholar in a depart- 
mental institution,— thus setting off the income from fees, endowments and 
the like, against such items of expense as involve no charge for pension. This 
mode of calculation will indeed under-estimate the true amount, for tho ex~ 
penditure on salaries must in every case largely exceed the net outlay from 
those public funds for the administration of which the Department is respon- 
sible. Still, as only a fair approximation is attainable in any case and as this 
mode of calculation does at least not exaggerate the cost to the State of depart- 
mental as compared with aided institutions, it may be held to be practically 
satisfactory. Thus it will be understood that if the net cost of educating a 
scholar in a departmental school appears in our Table as, say, Us. 18 per annum. 
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tlie real cost of his education to the State is at least one sixth more, or Us s 1 
per annum There is yet another way in which the Table understates the 
cost to the State of scholars in departmental as compared with aided institu- 
tions The expenditure which it shows, and on which the net average cost of 
each scholar has heen calculated, does not include the sums, or the interest on 
the sum*, spent in the erection of buildings for departmental schools The 
grants made to meet the expenditure of managers upon buildings for aided 
schools are also left out of view, hut as the amount of such grants is insigni- 
ficant when compared \wth the outlay upon buddings for departmental schools 
and colleges the inclusion of this clement would greatlj increase the defer- 
ence in the cost to the State or scholars educated in the two chases of institu- 
tions There are, however, no adequate data on which anj precise calculation 
of tho amount of this difference could he ba^ed , and \m\ ing thus simply 
referred to the point, wo shall not again advert to it 

In this Tahlo also, as stated in tho last paragraph, a disturbing influence 
affects tho figures of some Provinces for 1870 71 on account of tho impos- 
sibility of distinguishing from other grants in aid the amount spent in aiding 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians Moreover, as alreadj noticed, extensile 
changes of classification bate been made, so that some schools which Trero 
placed among secondary in 1S70 71 arc reckoned as primary in 1S81 82, and 
wee rcrsd Again, the amount spent on primary education m primary de- 
partments attached to secondary schools cannot in all Provinces bo separated 
for 1870-7 1 from the expenditure on secondary education generally 1\ e shall 
again notice this point in connection tvith tho Provinces which it specially 
affects These last considerations undoubtedly make the real reduction of 
the amount of aid afforded to private effort in secondary education less than 
it appears to be m tho Tables But we have done all that has been in our 
power to mike our figures accurate, and to secure that only simihr things 
are compared with one another TVc believe that our efforts have been 
approximately successful, and that, though accuracy is now unfortunately un^ 
attainable, tho conclusions based upon the Tables arc substantially correct 

449, Increase or Decrease of the Aid given to private Effort — 

Ilaving thus given such explanations as tho Tables call for, wo proceed to 
notice some oE tho most practically important points which the) elucidate 
1 oremost among these points is that which is shown in lablo III, cir, that 
during the last eleven years there has been no increase in the proportion of 
pubhe funds devoted to the encouragement of purclj private effort, and there 
fore no progress towards the substitution of pureiy private for dcpnrtmentil 
it^ency If it were possible to rely implicitly on tho statistics for 1S70 71, the 
inference might bo drawn for most Provinces that there has been not only no 
progress hut distinct retrogression in carrying out that policy of encouraging 
private effort which has been laid down in tho various Despatches Thus from 
the Table it would appear that in every Province except Bengal, where there 
is an increase of between 3 and 4 per cent , tho proportion of public funds 
spent in tho encouragement of private effort is less in iSSr S2 than 2t was in 
1 870 7 1 , tho proportion of diminution being in round figures 2 per cent in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, 4 pci cent in the Punjab, and about 
S per cent in Aladras, and tho North TYcstern Provinces But -various 
elements of uncertainty prevent us from accepting the inferences which the 
Table thus appears to warrant In Bengal ve have already shown that the 
cost of, buildings for Government schools cannot be included in the state- 
ment for 1870 71 If this c\pendit ure could bo included, the percentage of 
grants to total espcnditurt from public funds uould he less for that year, and 
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tlie percentage of increase in 1881 82 would consequently bo greater So also 
m Madras, Bengal, ind the North Western Fiovinccs and Oudh, the grants 
to schools 'for Europeans and Eurasians mo eliminated far 188 1 82, but cannot 
he sepiratcd from other grants for 1870 7 1 This fact accounts for a considerable 
part of the diminution m Madras and especially in tho North Western Proy 
inces and Oudh, where a largo share of the grants has always been applied to 
European and Eurasian education In the case of Bengal the increase in the 
proportion of public funds devoted to the encouragement of privato effort 
would he still greater than is shown in oui Table if the materials for precise 
statement "were now available Altogether, tho facts before us do not warrant 
any stronger inference than that in India generally there has been little if any 
increase in the proportion of public funds spent in the dc\ elopment of private 
effort and no appreciable progress towards the substitution of private agency for 
the direct instrumentality oE Government m tho stipply ol the means of education 
It appears, moreover, from Table IT, that though there may bare been little or 
no real diminution of the aid afforded to private effort generally, there has been 
a serious falbng off in some Provinces in the amount dc\ otcd to tho encourage 
ment of private effort in those advanced stages of education, the extension of 
■« hich the Despatches regarded as the special field of the grant in aid system 
It will be seen from Table IV that the grants in aid of all classes of schools under 
private managers amounted m 187071 to lis 12,99891, of which only 
P- 3 3 45 397 or about 26 per cent , was spent on aided primary schools In 
1 88 1 82, however, out of grants m aid amounting to B>s 18 27,030 a sum of 
Es* 11 58 57 1, or about 63 per cent of the T\hole, was spent on aided primary 
schools This striking increase was due in part to tho changes of classification 
to which reference has been made already , but these changes go but a small 
way to account for it It arises mainly from the increased amount of public 
funds devoted m Madras, and still more m Bengal, to tho aid of primary 
schools under private managers Now, we have seen that there has been 
no increase in the proportion of public funds spent on grants in aid gene- 
rally Since, therefore, there has been a great and undoubted increase in 
the proportion of public funds spent on aided primary schools, it is clear that 
there must have been a corresponding reduction m the proportion of such 
funds applied to the encouragement of advanced institutions under private 
managers The point, however, is important enough to deserve somewhat 
fuller investigation 

It appears fiom Table IV that there has been in every Province, except 
Bombay and the Central Provinces a diminution in the encouragement 
afforded to aided education of an advanced character, though in Bengal, on 
account of considerations adduced above, the diminution is apparent rather 
than real In the Punjab there is an apparent increase in the grant to 
aided colleges , for the Table shows Bs 27372 of pubbo funds spent on one 
aided college m 1881 82 while no sucb expenditure is shown in 1870 71 
As, however we have explained already the non departmental college which 
receives aid in this Province is the Oriental College at Lahore, and this, 
though we have classed it as an aided college, stands on an altogether different 
footing from aided colleges generally Some part also of this grant was 
spent by the Punjab University College for other purposes than those of 
direct instruction In Madras also, there is some increase (from Rs 9 116 
to its ao 399) in the aid given to non departmental colleges, but this is far 
more than counterbalanced by the very large decrease in the aid afforded to 
secondary schools under private managers In the North Western Provinces 

SU^nf f a dlmmutlon m tke amount spent in aiding private effort 
alike at the secondary and the collegute stage, though in the latter Province 
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the falling off is insignificant in proportion to the total outlay* and probably 
only a matter of account Putting secondary and collegiate education together, 
it appears that the decrease in the various Provinces stands as follows : — 

Madras + ♦ 1,48,762 

Bengal together Tflith Assam 18,009 

North- Western Provinces and Oudh , 1,43,193 

Punjab (omitting the Oriental College) . . . * 18,375 

Total Decrease ■ . 3,28,338 



Its. 

20,550 
380 

Total » , 2^930 

This leaves the total decrease in the amount of aid afforded to private 
effort for the extension of education above the primary stage at Rs>. 3,07,408. 
In 1870-71 the total grants to advanced education amounted to Us. 9,10,020- 
In 1881-82 these grants (excluding that to the Oriental College at Lahore) 
had apparently fallen to Ks. 6,02,612 or hy more than 33 per cent, of their 
entire amount. This decrease is, however, partly accounted for in Madras, the 
Horth-Western Provinces and the Punjab not only by the impossibility of separ- 
ating the amount spent in 1870-71 in aiding European and Eurasian secondary 
schools, but also by the separation in the returns for 1881-82 of the grants to 
the primary departments attached to secondary schools for Natives. Also in 
the Central Provinces, the increase shown would ho greater were it not for 
this change in the form of return. In Bengal no change of classification has 
been made, and in Bombay the figures are very slightly, if at all, affected by this 
cause. We regret the impossibility of determining from the imperfect records 
that have been preserved the exact proportion of the decrease that is due to 
the changed form of educational returns introduced hi 1879. The allowance, 
however, that must be made on this score does not interfere with the inference 
that aid to private effort in advanced education has diminished ; though it 
renders it impossible to lay any stress on the exact percentage of diminution- 
Now, it must be borne in mind that it is to education above the primary stage 
that the grant-in-aid system was intended specially to apply. The Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 approved of the extension of primary education by means 
of private effort as well as by direct departmental agency, although in the later 
Despatch doubts were expressed as to the applicability of the then existing 
rules for grants-in-aid to primary education, When it is possible to secure 
that steady improvement in the quality of primary education on which the De- 
spatches insist, it is quite in accordance with their tenor to extend the edu- 
cation of the masses by means of indigenous schools or other private enterprise* 
But the extension of primary education by means of private effort is only a part, 
and not the largest part, of the policy laid down in 1854, which was intended to 
secure the gradual growth of the system of grints-in-aid, so that it should 
provide a steadily increasing proportion of the means of advanced education- 
Considerations of economy which, taken by themselves, have the greatest force 
where higher and more expensive institutions are concerned, give particular pro- 
minence to that part of the aided agency in education which concerns second- 
ary and collegiate institutions. In this point of view it must be confessed 
that the figures given above afford little ground for satisfaction Whatever 
encouragement has been given, and rightly ghen, in accordance with the prin- 
0 99 
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ciples of the Despatches of 1854 and 1859, to primary schools established by 
private effort, the fact still remains that in some Provinces aid has heen with- 
drawn! from that class of institutions to the development of which by means of 
the sranUn-aid system special encouragement Tvas intended to bo given ; that 
in some Provinces advanced departmental institutions ha\c been steadily deve- 
loped ; and that in only one Province has the amount of aid given to secondary 
institutions under private managers been materially increased. That aid should 
he withdrawn from any one institution as it becomes more stable and self -sup* 
porting is in accordance with the principles bid down for the guidance of the 
Department ; but that aid should be withdrawn from the whole class of insti- 
tutions, the extension of which it was hoped would he most effectually promoted 
by the grant-in-aid system, is plainly opposed to the intention of the Despatches. 

Again, it should he home in mind that the reduced aid to private effort in 
the provision of advanced instruction is given from a largely increased revenue. 
The public funds allotted to education of all kinds wore considerably larger 
in 1881-82 tllim in 1870-71, as the following statement shows; — 



NAIEI OF PjtOTlPCE 



Madras 



Bombay * 
Bengal , • . • 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab , 
Central Provinces 



Assam 



Coorg . 

HaiJatabad Assigned Districts . 



Total 



Net expenditure 

from pablic 
fund* in 1670-71 


Is *t erpenditnH 

from public 
fundi in 18SI 83 




Its. 




16,32,345 


17,00,843 


19.82,535 

* 


18,65,985* 




14,51,002 


1 5 J 7^95 


7,9<>,5" 




4,14,258 




Included tn 
Bengal for 
1870-71. 








3->3 35 8 




74,90,031 


1,01,82,684 



• Excluding expenditure on tuildings. 

Thus, while the entire expenditure on education from public funds lias 
increased by 35-94 per cent, in the last eleven years, the aid extended to private 
effort, in that particular field where most aid was intended to he given it, has 
heen reduced, not, indeed, by 33 per cent, as our Table appears to show, hut at 
any rate to some appreciable extent. The liberality with which primary school* 
under private managers have heen aided in certain Provinces has almost restored 
the balance ; hut however groat the encouragement given to private effort at the 
primary stage of instruction, its growth should not have been checked in other 
fields. 

At this point the question arises whether tho diminution of outlay 
from P uhhc funds upon advanced departmental institutions has kept pace 
^ith the diminu ion of aid to advanced institutions under private managers. 
If it has, then the dmnmshed outlay upon secondary and collegiate education 
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generally may he regarded as merely the result of the greater attention paid to 
primary instruction. With the view of answering this question we have pre- 
pared the following statement, which shows the outlay from public funds and 
also the total outlay from all sources on departmental colleges and secondary 
schools in 1870-71 and 1881-82, respectively: — 



Nave op Pboti*c* * 


Outlay from 
jvubbc fends on 
departmental 
mwo clary attd 
collocate in- 
stitution A in 
1S7O 71 


1 

Outlay from 
jrabhc funds oa 
depart mental 
secDTidarJ Mid 
colitfgiate la 
atitntions in 
1E81-82 


1 

Total ootlaf from 
a)} BQUta* tm 
departmental 
aectindary and 
collegiate iti 
stittrtiong m 
1670 71 


Total outlay from 

departmental 
secondary and 
collepata m- 
rotations in 

iSSl Si 


X 






4 


5 


Madras 

Bengal and Ae^ani 

Nor tli- Western Provinces and 

Oudh . 
Punjab * 
Central Provinces 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts 

Total 


Ks 

2,08,052 

A*. A D H .^m 

2^8,172 

4>94>934t 

3.48,267 
2,12,738 
1,06,808 
86,905 


• 

Ks. 

2,44,434 

2, DO O47 

5>5 5 > 2l 3 

3^7i356 
2,44,846 

68,382 
53**97 


Ra 

2,61,416 

Ai -H. At ^+ 

4 04,599"* 

8,84^39 

4,26,655 
2 33,266 
1,22,361 
86,905 


Hs 

3.70,775 

fTL 

4,70,148 
10,79,912 

* 3,86,722 

2,73.496 
7 8 »'73 


17^5*876 


17,5^75 

1 


24,19,641 

I 


27.13/377 



* Coq-(t w omitted j&* statistics are noL available for 1870*71 

f Eiclodmg: tho «nm of lU 33 ,5 S3, the net expenditure on tLa Hoogtlj College in 1870-71, 



Some important explanations must, hoxrever, he added to this Table, Most 
of the increase which it shows for Bengal is accounted for hy an order of the 
Go\ eminent of India in 1873, Tho circumstances will ho described at length 
in the part of the Iteport devoted to Huhammadan education (Chapter IX), 
At present it is enough to state that in 1873 tho Government of India ordered 
that tho income of the Alohsin Endowment Fund, from which the cost of the 
College at Hugli had up to that time been defrayed, should he applied more 
directly to the cost of Muhammadan education ; and it accordingly made an 
addition to the Bengal Provincial assignment for the future support of tho 
Hugli College. The real effect of this order was to increase the expenditure 
not on departmental colleges hut on Muhammadan education; though as 
a matter of account the increase is necessarily shown under the former head. 
The net cost of the Hugli College to tho Mohsin endowment in 1870-71 was 
Us. 33,588 ; and for purposes of fair comparison, this sum ought to be added 
to the amount shown in the Table as the outlay on departmental colleges in 
Bengal for that year. Again, tho effect of tho change of classification and the 
change in the form of return introduced in 1879 must he home in mind. This 
does not affect the figures for Bombay, Bengal, and Assam, but in other Pro- 
vinces the effect is to male the expenditure shown for 1881 -8a much less 
than it would he if the returns for that year were drawn up on the same model 
as tho^e for 1870-71, Thus the decrease shown in the Table in the expenditure 
from public funds on advanced education in tho Central Provinces and the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts is entirely, or almost entirely, due to the expend- 
iture on primary departments attached to secondary schools being now shown 
under the held of primary education. This decrease amounts for the one 
Province to Its* 38,426, and for tho other to Bs. 33i7 oS > or for 1)0111 to ^ en t0 S^' 
ther to Bs, 72.134- Similarly, in Madras and the Punjib, the increase o£ 
expenditure from public funds shown in the Tablo would be much greater thin 
it is and in the Northwestern Proi inces the decrease would he less, if the 
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expense of primary departments attached to secondary scbooh in 1870-71 
^eiD eliminated, as is done in 1881-82. As it stands, the Table shows an 
increase in most Provinces in the net outliy fiom public funds on ad- 
vanced departmental institutions, and an increase amounting for the whole of 
India to Ks. 45,199. If, however, the sum of Bs. 33*588 spent on the Hngli 
College he included in the expenditure for 1870-71, as for just comparison 
it ought to be, this increase falls to the comparatively small sum of Es. 1 1,61 u 
•On the other hand, if the sum of Us- 72.134 in tlie Central Provinces and 
the Haidarabad Assigned Districts be kept in view, and also the unknown 
amounts in Madras, the Northwestern Provinces and the Punjab, which hare 
been merely shifted in the accounts from the bead of secondary to the 
head of primary instruction, it will appear that the real increase in the 
outlay from public funds on advanced departmental institutions must he very 
considerable. Thus the general result of the enquiry is that, taking India as a 
whole, there ha* been an important reduction in the aid to private effort in ad- 
vanced education, and no reduction in the outlay from public funds on advanced 
departmental institutions, while in some Provinces the outlay on institutions 
of the lattgr class has largely increased. Columns 4 and 5 of the last tabular 
statement show, howevei, tlxat in some Provinces there is a much greater increase 
in the total outlay on departmental institutions than in their net cost to public 
funds. This difference between tho increase in their total cost and the increase 
in the outlay upon them from pubbc funds is mainly met by increased re- 
ceipts from fees— a most satisfactory proof of the growing estimation in 
which advanced education is held in some Provinces, and of the growing 
willingness of those who receive its benefits to bear a considerable propor* 
tion of its cost- According to the principles of tho Despatch there ought to 
have been no increase in the expenditure on departmental institutions for 
advanced education, and a steady growth in the number of aid&t institu- 
tions of that class, such as might possibly have necessitated some addition to the 
total amount of aid afforded to them. The reverse is what has actually taken 
place, though it is but fair to add tliat it is in 3Iadras and the JForth-TVcsteni 
Provinces alone, that the progress of aided effort for the supply of advanced 
education has been distinctly checked. Yet it plainly appears upon the whole 
that the practical policy of the Department has been to keep the advanced in- 
stitutions under its own management intact, and to expend the surplus left at 
its disposal by the increasing measure of self-support in such institutions, on 
the extension of advanced education through departmental agency ; while it 
further appears that in some Provinces the saving effected by diminished 
aid to advanced institutions under private managers has been applied to the 
development of advanced departmental institutions. 

Connected with this is the fact brought out in column 10 of Table III, 
that in every Province, except the Central Provinces and Coorg, tke proportion 
of the total expense of aided institutions that is met by grants-in-aid has dimi- 
nished since 1870-71, It is certainly right that as self-support hy means of 
fees increases, the proportion of aid aflordedfrom public funds should diminish, 
and if this fact stood alone, it wrould furnish no valid ground for complaint. 
But when taken m connection with the diminished amount of aid afforded to 
privately managed education of an advanced character,— an amount dimi- 
nished not only relatively to the increased educational resources hut even 
absolutely,— it seems to disclose on the part of those who have been responsible 
for the distribution of educational funds a tendency by no means favourable 
to the full development of private enterprise in advanced education. 

The caution given above, that the figures for 1870-71 are not to be trusted 
too implicitly, should be carefully borne in mind ; but tUere is one portion of 
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those figures to -winch no doubter ambiguity attaches — wo mean the part that 
relates to colleges* In the case of colleges there has been no change of classifi- 
cation, nor is there any difficulty in disentangling any of the figures hearing on 
expenditure from public funds. The comparative statistics for 1870-71 and 
188 1-82 are entirely trustworthy, so far as public funis are concerned. The 
following statement shows what lias been the increased outlay on depart- 
mental colleges taken separately, and also the total outlay on them from all 
sources, at the two dates chosen for comparison : — 



Nave 01 PfcovnrcB. 


3s et <ratUy od dej- 
pftrtmetLtni cot- 
lejroi from public 
ftfttdi m 1870-71 


Net outlay on d** 
par Cm eft til &>U 
i^ge* from public 
funds m iS£i-S2 ! 


Total crattay from 
■It sources oa de- 

__ J. . . _ . * . \ 1 

Itgea In 1870-71. 


| Total outby from 
nil *<wrc« en tin* 
partnHMital col- 
leges m 1SS1 82* 




2 


3 


4 


5 


Madras * 
Bombay * 

Bengal . - - * 
North-Western Provinces and 

Oudb. 
Punjab ♦ 
Cetitral Provinces 

Total 


its. 

63,388 
89,353 

52,670 

5^476 
None 


Us. 

1,30,246 
88,467 
1 2,55,628 

i 88,733 

45.S03 
9.435 


Es. 

75»4<>4 
1,25,699 

3,06,260^ 

t 

57.901 

None 


Us. 
^59,871 

t*3S>953 
3>77 334 

47,902 
10,613 


4,8 1,657 


6,18,512 


1 * • * * 

* 


8,60,544 



* Including tho n&t outlay oq the Uujjli College t Including eipcmhtpre <m the ITiigli College* 

J TUo total ouOftJ ow colleges cabuot bo separated from the outlay on the attached collegiate achooU 



It thus appears that even including tho cost of the Hugh College in the 
statement for 1870-71, tho net outlay on departmental English colleges for 
general education has increased in every Province except Bombay and the 
Punjab, while at the same time the receipts from fees and other private re- 
sources have largely increased in some of them. The net crpenditiue ou such 
colleges from public funds was greater for the tvholc of India by Es 1*36*555, 
or ahout 28 per cent* than it had been eleven years before. Their students had, 
it is true, increased in numbers from about 1,700 to 2,698, or in a ratio of about 
58 per cent. But the extent to which departmental agency at this stage of 
education has been preferred appears from the companion fact brought out in 
columns 3 and 4 of Table IV, that (omitting the grants to Oriental Colleges) 
tho grant to aided colleges of the ordinary type has fallen from Its. 66,462 in 
1870-71 to Bs. 66,207 in 1881*82, that is, by about 10 per cent. Mcanuhilc, 
the number of students in aided colleges had risen from about 660 in 1870-71 
to 1,994 in 1 88 1 -82, or by more than 200 per cent 

Thus, when all reasonable deductions have been made -on the score of the 
uncertainty of some of tlie elements that enter into the statistics of secondary 
education for 1S70-7 1 , wo arc satisfied that enough remains to show that private 
effort for the provision of advanced education has not yet received the encour- 
agement contemplated in the Despatch of 1854, and consequently that the 
development o£ education has not on the whole followed the lines which that 
Despatch laid down* 

450. Comparative Expense of Education in aided and departmental 

Institutions. — Another point of practical importance ^hich is illustrated in 
Table IV f is the great difference between the cost of education in a depart 
mental and a privately managed institution. This difference, as might be 
expected, grows greater tbe higher tie ascend in the scale of education- 
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Columns 12 and 16 compare the cost of educating a scholar in each of the 
two classes of institutions. In tlio terge majority of cases tho departmental 
institution is much the more expensive, the greatest difference being found he* 
tweeu the departmental and the aided colleges of the North-Western Province* 
and of Madras, In the former Province the entire cost of educating a student in 
a departmental college is more than three times, and in the latter more than 
twice, what it costs to educate a student in an aided college- The depart- 
mental institution h not, however, in all cases, the more costly on the whole. 
The usual relation is reversed in the case of the secondary schools of the Pun* 
nab and the Central Provinces, and in the case of the primary schools of Bom. 
bay, the North- Western Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and Coorg. If oriental 
colleges he left out of view, the average cost for the -whole of India of each 
student in an aided college is Rs. 178 per annum, while that of each student in 
a departmental college is Its 354. Thus it appears from columns 12 and 16 of 
Table IV that for educating each scholar in a departmental college the average 
outlay is twice, and in a departmental secondary school somewhat less than 
twice, the cost in corresponding aided institutions ; while tho total average out- 
lay on each scholar in a departmental primary school is only about 27 per cent ' 
greater than the average outlay on each scholar in an aided primary school* 
This consideration gives emphasis to the fact that it is in education above the 
primary stage that the greatest advantage will arise from the substitution of 
aided private effort for the direct agency of the department, wherever private 
agency becomes competent to undertake the task* 

The difference of cost is important in another point of view, when we con- 
sider, not the total outlay on the two classes of institutions, but their respective 
cost to public funds. This is shown in Table IV in columns 9 and 10 for aided, 
and in columns 13 and 14 for departmental institutions, With the exception 
of primary schools in the North-Western Provinces and in Coorg, all classes of 
aided institutions in all Provinces are much less expensive to the State than 
corresponding departmental institutions. The difference is greatest in colleges. 
In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, which alone 
have both departmental and aided colleges of the common type, colleges of the 
former class are between seven and eight times as expensive to the State for 
each student whom they educate as the latter. Taking India as a whole, the 
average yearly cost to the State of eaeb student at an aided college of the ordi- 
nary type is Us, 36, while it costs the State lis, 254 per annum to educate each 
student at an English departmental college. Thus, to educate eact student at 
a departmental college is rather more than seven times as expensive to the 
State as to educate each student at an ordinary aided college. It must be 
remembered also at this point that we have shown in paragraphs 407, 413, and 
425 of the present Chapter, that in Madras, Bombay and tho North-Western 
Provinces, the two classes of colleges are about equally efficient so far as the 
examination test can be applied to them, although in Bengal the results are 
decidedly in favour of departmental colleges. It further appears from the 
columns we are now dealing with in Table IV, that, taking the average for the 
whole* of India, each scholar at a departmental secondary school, and also each 
scholar at a departmental primary school, is about three and a half times as 
expensive to the State as each scholar in corresponding aided schools. 

It must bo remembered that the Table takes account of nnn* but strictly 
educational funds, and that if the other expenses referred to id paragraph 59 
be added, the difference in the cost of the two classes of institutions to the 
State will become considerably greater. We shall return to the consideration 
of this subject when we come to speak of the withdrawal of the State from the 
direct provision of the means of advanced education. Meanwhile we may anti- 
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cipate a point that will be discussed at length hereafter, when we shall show 
that the difference in cost between departmental and aided colleges is by no 
means the only element to he considered. 

. 451. Amount of Self-support by means of Pees in aided and depart 

mental Institutions* — -An interesting and important question on -which these 
Tables cast some light is the amount of self-support by means of fees 
\ attained by privately managed institutions of varipus classes and in the 
' Tarious Provinces. This is shown in column 1 7 of Table IT. The differences 
brought out are startling. Por example, while aided colleges in Bengal raise 29 
per cent, of their entire expense by fees, those in the neighbouring North - 
"Western Provinces raise only 4*58 per cent ; and while aided secondary schools 
in Madras are self-supporting to the extent of 48 per cent, of their entire out* 
lay, corresponding schools in the North-Western Provinces are self-supporting 
' only in the proportion of 3*36 per cent. 

The Table also compares the amount of self-support attained by aided and 
departmental institutions respectively; though, as explained in paragraph 44S, the 
fees in the latter class of institutions are compared, not with the whole amount 
these institutions cost the State, but only with the outlay upon them from strictly 
educational funds. In this particular there is a nearer approach between the two 
classes of institutions than might perhaps have been expected* In Provinces where 
a large measure of self-support is attained by the one class, it is usuilly attained 
also by the other. The most marked exceptions are the aided secondary schools of 
Bombay and Bengal, of wliich the former raise by means of fees 16*54 
per cent less, and the latter 20 per cent less than the corresponding de- 
partmental institutions* In all other cases the percentages approach each 
other much more closely. In Madras alone are aided institutions at 
every stage more self-supporting than those managed by the Department ; 
but in that Province the superiority of the former in this respect is very decid* 
^ ed, especially at the stage of primary education, 

452* The Energy sometimes shown by private Effort.— Much is 

brought out in these Tables which tends to show the great vitality of aided 
effort in the higher, as in the lower, stages of education. This appears from 
the way in which it has increased when there has been even a small increase in 
the encouragement afforded it, and by its comparatively small decrease when a 
large amount of encouragement has been withdrawn. For example, in Madras 
an increase of Us, 1 1,283 P er armuE[ i in the aid afforded to colleges under pri* 
rate managers, has been accompanied by an increase in the number of students 
attending' such colleges [from 130 in 1870*71 to 803 in 1SS1-82 ; so that, whdft 
they were educating at the former period only 31*10 per cent, they were edu* 
eating at the latter 48*11 per cent of the entire number of students attending 
all the colleges in the Province. Similarly, an increase of Rs. 2,543 in the aid 
afforded to colleges conducted by private managers in Bombay has been accompa- 
nied by an increase in the number of students attending such colleges from 47 in 
1870-71 to 139 in 1881-82 ; so that, while they were educating at the former 
period only 15'82 per cent., they were educating at the latter 29*26 percent, 
of the entire number of sludents attending all the colleges of the Province, 
In Bengal, where the aid to private colleges has not increased, but owing to 
the closing of two aided colleges has slightly fallen off, aided colleges had only 
394 students in 1870*7 i, but 895 in 188 1 -S3 ; their students having risen from 
28*18 per cent of the whole number receiving a collegiate education in the 
Province at the former period to 32-68 per cent at the latter. But the most 
remarkable example of the degree in wliirfi private effort his sometimes flour- 
ished in spite of the withdrawal of encouragement, is afforded by aided second- 
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ary education in Madras. It appears from Tabic IV that tho aid extended to 
private effort at this stage of education fell from lis. 2,37,662 in 1S70-71 to 
Us, 77,617 in 1881-82. A considerable proportion of this decrease is undoubt- 
edly due to changes of classification and to the other causes above explained } 
hut that aid was very largely ithdrawn is well know n. Yet while the number 
of pupils in the middle and high departments of aided and unaided secondary 
schools, that is of pupils actually receiving secondary instruction, is known to 
have been 18,893 in 1870-71, it was still 13,072 in aided schools alone in 
1881-82, while in aided and unaided schools together it was 18,001 ; so that 
the reduction in the number of pupils being educated by private effort was 
extremely small in comparison with the reduction in the grants, though of 
course the natural growth of secondary education has been interfered with, It 
has also been ascertained that the pupils in the middle and high departments of 
departmental secondary schools had increased from 3,233 in 1870-71 to 6,288 in 
18S1-83, or had nearly doubled. In spite of the two-fold discouragement thus 
arising from reduction of grants on the one side and the development of depart- 
mental agency on the other, private effort had but slightly fallen off* 

453, Summary • — The Tables illustrate many questions of no small 
importance in addition to those to which wo have drawn particular attention; 
but on other points they must be left to speak for themseh es. The warning 
may be repeated here that the statistics for 1871 arc not, except for colleges, 
so trustworthy as to make it safe to push very far the contrast between the 
two periods chosen for comparison. The real differences undoubtedly vary in 
£ome degree from those shown in the Tables* Nevertheless, after long and 
careful investigation, i\o are satisfied that there is ample and unquestionable 
ground for the five general inferences with which wc sliall close this section of 
the Chapter. Our inferences are these : — 

(1) Such increased encouragement as has been given to private effort 

by means of the grant-in-aid system, has been in the extension 
of primary and not, as the Despatches chiefly contemplate, of 
more advanced education, 

(2) In Bengal, Assam, and the Central Provinces, the state of matters, 

so far as encouragement to private effort in tho provision of 
advanced education is concerned, is substantially the same as in 
1870-7 1, If there has been no further progress towards carrying 
out the policy laid down in 1854, for placing the main reliance 
for the provision of advanced education on aided prh ate effort, 
there has at least been no important retrogression* 

(3) In Bombay, the Puniab, Coorg and the Haidarabad Assigned Dis- 

tricts, at no time ha\e sufficient endeavours been made to carry 
out those provisions of the Despatch of 1851 which bear on 
private effort ; but Bombay alone among tho Provinces has in 
recent years given mateiially increased encouragement to private 
effort in providing advanced education, while it has at the same 
time not greatly increased its outlay on advanced departmental 
institutions geneially, and has diminished its net outlay from 
public funds on departmental colleges, 

(4) In the Northwestern Provinces and Madras the geneial tendency 

during the eleven years under review has been to provide 
higher education more and more by means of departmental 
agency, and to lessen the encouragement to private managers of 
advanced institutions, thus reversing the policy of the Despatch 
of 1854. In Madias such a reversal of policy is the more btrik- 
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ing t because, up to 1870-71 and for several years afterwards, the 
success of the system of grants-in-aid was particularly con- 
spicuous. 

(5) With due encouragement from the State, private effort is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of promoting education at the second* 
nry, and in a less degree at the collegiate stage at a far more 
rapid rate, and in both ca^es at far less expense than hare mark- 
ed the progress of such education hitherto. 



Sectiojt 4-— -Systems of Grants-in-aid: their Advantages and Disadvantages* 

454. Different Systems of Grants-in-aid.— There are five grant-in-aid 

systems in force in the various Provinces: (1) the system of salary grants, (2) the 
system known as that of payment by results, {3} the combined system, giving 
small salary grants and additional payment by results, (4) the Bengal or " fixed 
"period " system, based on expenditure and modified by results, and (5) the capita- 
tion grant system, which is applied on a very limited scale. The salary-grant 
system is peculiar to Madras, and the combined system almost so, though in a 
few districts of Bengal and generally in Assam a mixed system of small stipends, 
combined with payments after examination, is applied to primary schools. The 
system of payment by results obtains in Madras for the majority of schools 
that afford elementary instruction, and in Bombay for nearly all institutions of 
every class. In Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Ilaidarabad Assigned 
Districts, it is in force for primary schools only. In Assam it is applied to 
toh and makhbs The *' fixed period" system is adopted for all schools above the 
primary stages in Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts, and for all classes of schools in the North* Western Provinces and 
Oudh, the Punjab, and Coorg, as also in Assam for all schools except tols and 
maktabs. The rules under which each of these systems is administered are 
given in full in the various Provincial Reports. Only their main characteristics 
need be recounted here. In addition to these systems of aid there arc special 
grants to meet special cases. Por example, in Bombay, charitable institutions 
receive fixed grants not dependent on the results of examination, and sums col- 
lected by way of endowment are supplemented by the State, 

455. A perfect System unattainable,— Tliere are difficulties and draw- 
hacks in all systems. No more can reasonably be looked for than to combino 
as many advantages with as few disadvantages as possible; and in determining 
how tliis is to be done, much will necessanly depend not only on the advance* 
meat and social condition of each Province and the nature of the agencies 
at work in it, but also on the system to which managers of schools have become 
accustomed, and which, whether rightly or wrongly, they prefer. 

456. The Salary-grant System*— This system is in force only in 

Madras; and there it is applied mainly, but not exclusively, to institutions which 
afford somewhat advanced instruction, and for which managers of approved 
standing are responsible* The rules require that any institution receiving aid 
on this system shall bo mamged by one or more persons Tvho in the capacity 
of Proprietors, Trustees or Members of a Committee appointed by those to 
whom the school or college owes its origin, will undertake the superintendence 
of the school and bo answerable for its permmence for a gxren time. Grants 
are given in aid of the salaries of teachers and are paid monthly. The grant in 
each case amounts to a certain proportion of whatever salary the managers may 
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a^ree to piy, provided that the salary does not exceed ft mnximum winch is 
laid down in the rules, and which Tines according to the qualifications that a 
teacher may possess In order to ho qualified to receive any grant, a teacher 
must have passed certain examinations , and in ordinary circumstances the 
managers do not receive on his account the highest proportion of lus salary 
that may he given under the rules, unless he has hecn trained in a Is ormal school 
Graduates of Universities m Europe, America, and Australia and holders of 
certificates granted hy the Committee of Council on Education in Great Britain, 
or hy the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, are exempted from 
the operation of the last provision All male teachers arc arranged in five and 
female teachers m three, grades according to the examinations passed The grade 
to Trhidi a teacher belongs determines the maximum salary of which the managers 
are allowed to draw a certain proportion on his account It is, however, 
provided that in cases where managers may bo desirous of giving to a teacher 
of the first giade a higher salary than the maximum contemplated in the scale, 
a proportionate grant may, with the sanction of Government, be assigned to 
him This provision is specially intended to meet the case of European Pro 
fessors employed m Aided colleges, whose salines are naturally higher than 
those of natives of the country in that grade Again in certain cases > for 
example in schools for the poor and for Muhammndans ind whenever a certi 
ficated teacher ot a particular subject cannot bo obtained, a salary grant mi), 
with the sanction of Government, be assigned to a teacher who has not passed 
the departmental tests hut has been approved by the Inspector 

457 The Salary-grant System its Advantages —The Advantages of 

this system are numerous It tends to ensure efficiency bj inducing managers to 
employ teachers who have proved hy success at an examination that they have 
acquired a certain amount of knowledge ind some fitness for imparting it to 
others It is likely, m course of time, to provide a body of thoroughly trained 
teachers and to secure that ultimately the great and important work of cduca 
tion will not be left to men incompetent to perform it Tears must still piss 
before it can be hoped that all teachers shall be trained or certificated but year 
by year under the influence of the system steady progress is being made towards 
this most desirable end Again, the system leaves the greatest freedom to 
managers as regards the choice of text books and all other points m the inter 
nal economy of schools, and so supplies a strong inducement to private educa 
tional effort Complaints have indeed been made in Madras of a tendency to 
bring all educational activity under rigid and mechanical rule Such complaints 
will bo inquired into in the proper place hut they do not arise from the system 
under which grants are given If the system is properly administered the 
schools under it have the fullest scope for free development There is a mini- 
mum of departmental interference The Inspector simply has to see that the 
pupils are vrell taught, that they know what they profess to know, that their 
general intelligence is cultivated, and that the discipline is good Under this 
system, too, there is little danger of information being confounded v\ith education 
Neither teachers nor pupils are compelled to work under high pressure to pre 
pare for examinations nor are they tempted to gi\ e their mam attention to get 
tmg up the special points that are most likely to be noticed by the Inspector on 
his visit It removes also any opposition of mteiests between managers and 
the Department Under it, the only interest of both alike is that the school 
should he improved and should prosper The Inspector is not predisposed by 
any desire for economy to take an unfavourable view of the condition of the 
school, since the grant it will receive does not directlj depend on the judgment 
that he passes The system also provides m a natural and easy manner for the 
growth of institutions If managers mall to open an additional class and the 
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Department is convinced that it is really needed, a duly certificated teacher is 
employed* and an additional grant of the fixed proportion of Ins salarj is be- 
stowed The system tends also to give stabilitj to an institution , <unce the 
grant depends upon th* quality of the staff, and not on the number of pupils or 
their success at examinations, which even in the very best schools fluctuate 
considerably from year to year 

458 The Salary grant System : its Disadvantages —On the other 

hand, the system has *ts disadvantages There is danger under it of a school 
being content With mediocrity, smco no pecuniary result depends upon excel* 
lence of any kind It is, of course, understood that continued failure to pro 
duce satisfactory results will cause the grant to be withdrawn or reduced , but 
this is commonly too distant a prospect to have much practical influence There 
is danger too of teachers being employed nominally at high salaries, and get 
tmg in reality little more thin that proportion of the nominal salary which is paid 
by the State This is, of course an act of pure dishonesty, but ca^cs did occur, 
before sufficient tehecks were devised, in which teachers give and managers pre- 
sented receipts for salaries that were never paid Obviously the only cure for 
both these dangers is efficient and trustworthy management TVitho.it this the 
system cannot be approved t but if really good management is once secured, 
the effects of the system on the extension and more especially on the quahtvof 
education are excellent One charge that has been sometimes brought aminst 
the system based on a misapprehension It has heen supposed to raise need 
lessly the expense of education by compelling managers to pay large salaries to 
teachers The Department, however, in no way lays down what salaries must 
be given The agreement is entirely between the managers and the teachers 
and the terms are really fixed by what may be called the market rate IIil 
Code of rules merely prescribes that the fixed proportion of the salarv w ill be 
given only up to a certain maximum, and, as a matter of fact, this maximum 
is seldom even approached 

459* The Salary-grant System Defects in its Utiles — Some defects 

m the rules as detailed in the Madras Provincial Keport, although thev do not 
trench upon its essential principles, appear to call for notice Ihe rules as 
there given apply to all teachers, even to those who have been long in employ 
ment Managers have thus to choose between discharging old and it may be, 
excellent but uncertificated teachers, or paying their salaries without aid It 
seems hard that the rules should thus have had a retrospectn e cflcct The 
Code also provides that a grant of one third of the salary (the highest pro* 
portion that is given) can be drawn by managers on account of a teacher 
trained in India only if he has attended a formal school and obtained a formal 
school certificate Without such a certificate, no one educated exclusively in 
India, however distinguished his attainments is eligible for more than a 
grant of one fourth of his salary Wo do not undervalue the training gn eu 
by Normal schools On the contrary, we desire to encourage attendance at 
such institutions But we think that a sufficient training may he often gn en 
m the school or college m which the teacher has received his ordinary 
education, and that, especially m the case of men who have been teachers 
for many years, it is both hard and needless to insist upon their under 
going a course of training in a Normal school An examination mi a ht suffi- 
cientH test the fitness of men to receive the highest rate of aid A\c 
therefore recommend that teachers tn non Gorernment institutions be alto ced 
to present themselves for examination for anj grade of certijicate requmd 
4y the grant tn aid rules tciihoul being compelled to attend a format scfoot 

Again, there is a rule which lays down that teachers are not generally 
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eligible for grants who do not spend in schools four hours a day, and in 
cofices three hours a day, in actual tuition. It is doubtful whether this rule 
should be applied, at any rate in colleges, A Professor, in addition to the time 
spent in actual lecturing, must spend much time ah>o in preparing for lectures and 
in examining the exercises of his students, whose progress greatly depends on 
this extra-collegiate work being well done. It may at least be worthy of con* 
sideration whether, if three hou^s be prescribed as the time during which a Pro- 
fessor drawing the maximum salary grant must be employed in tuition, a 
proviso should not he inserted in the Code allowing a Professor not so fully 
employed in direct teaching to receive a certain proportion of the maximum 
grant obtainable. At all events, the xule need not have heen applied to 
Principals of colleges, who have so much heyond tuition to attend to. It 
is a further defect in the Code, or in its administration, that grants have been 
held to be liahle to arbitrary restrictions and even reductions, in cases where 
the expenditure on the staff— the basis on which, according to the Code, grants 
should he calculated — has been greatly increased. One of the, aided colleges of 
Madras has been refused any increase in its grant, even though the number of 
its pupils and its expenditure have been steadily and largely increasing during 
a series of years. Another had its grant suddenly reduced in 1878-79 ^ TOm 
above 19 to 13 per cent of its expenditure, while other aided colleges continued 
to enjoy grants amounting to 31 per cent. No reason was ever assigned for this 
inequality of treatments though it was known that the staff of the college last 
referred to had to be reduced m consequence of the reduction of its grant. The 
only plea appears to have been that the application of the general rule of the 
Code to the effect that aid will be given " with due consideration of the require* 
" ments of each locality and of the funds at the disposal of Government Jl was 
left to the discretion of the Head of the Department, Though redress was at 
length obtained in the latter case, it was only after appeals and correspondence 
extending over nearly four years. It certainly appears that any restrictions 
mt ended to have permanent effect should be definitely stated in the Code, and 
should he so stated that their extent and object may he easily understood by 
those interested. The Code has also heen applied to cases where it seems to 
be inapplicable. It is only by a forced interpretation that a salary-grant 
system can he made the fcasis o£ grants to those who receive no salaries. 
Now, some important institutions are carried on hy religious Societies which do 
not assign definite rates of pay to their members, even, when engaged as 
masters or Professors. Yet, tinder this system, a statement must he signed 
certifying that each of these masters or Professors has received a certain salary, 
though it is well known that none of them has any separate income hut that 
all are maintained from a common fund. It was necessary for one such Society 
to obtain a dispensation from it,s ecclesiastical superiors before it could comply 
with the forms precribed in the Code. Such legal fictions are objectionable, 
even when the real facts are open to all and well understood. "We therefore 
recommend that m any statement of expenditure required by the grant-in-aid 
rides from colleges tchose Professors are prevented from receiving fixed 
salaries by the constitution of the religious Societies to which they belong, 
the expenditure on Ike maintenance of mch colleges be calculated ai the 
rates curren t vt aided institutions of the same general character. This arrange- 
ment w ill enable the colleges in question to receive a grant fairly proportioned 
to the staff they maintain and the work they do without any violence to 
mdn idual consciences or infringement of general rules. 

460. The Salary-grant System : Summary.— The defects wo have thus 

ttlerrrd to are in no * ay mherent in the sjstem and do not interfere with its 
gcucral uscf ulncss. Of the system as such there ia no complaint ; and proi ided 
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tint trustworthy management be secured, we consider it to be as thoroughly 
suitable for colleges and schools of the higher cla*s is it is to all appearance 
entirely satisfactory to those who are working under it 

461 The System of Payment by Results— This system is applied m 

most Provinces to primary schools f also m Bombay to nearly all institutions of 
every class, and in Madras to secondary schools, though only to a small propor 
tion of their entire number Its mam feature is tliat individual pupils are 
examined hy the inspecting officer in a course more or less precisely defined by 
the Department, and a fixed payment made for each pupil who is pronounced 
to have attained a ccrtam standard of proficiency The grant to a school is 
made up of the total amount thus earned by the individual pupils who have 
passed Such a system obviously admits of almost endless diversity of detail 
with regard to the principles on which schools are allowed to come under its 
operation, with regard to the course of instruction prescribed, to the frequency of 
examinations, to the stages at which pupils are examined, to the amount of pro 
ficiency that is considered satisfactory, and to the pecuniary allowance that each 
* pass ' is allowed to earn Tor all such details we must refer to the Provm 
cial Beports, especially to those of Bomhav and Madras — the Provinces where 
the rules for this system are most elaborate and precise It has been already 
shown tmder the head of primary education how the system has been applied 
by the District officers of Bengal, with modifications of many lands intended 
to fit it to the peculiarities of different Districts It would serve no good pur 
pose to enter here upon an examination of particular characteristics which must 
depend m the very nature of the case mainly upon the circumstances of each 
Province and the stage that education, particulaily education resulting from 
private effort, has arrived at m it We shall confine our remark upon the 
system to its broad outline and underlying principles "Wherever it is adopted, 
local Lnowledge alone can fit it for local wants 

462 The Results System : its Advantages —One advantage of the 

system is that it enables the Inspector to gauge the attainments of scholars and to 
apply praise or blame with an amount of firmness and decision impossible under 
any system that pays less attention to the examination of individual pupils 
Wherever it is successfully administered the system also secures that State aid 
is never wholly wasted Some educational results must he shown for every 
rupee of public money that is spent It ako tends powerfully to secure ac 
tivity and energy of some Lind on the part of both managers and teachers 
since, unless the pupils be w orLed up to a fair standard of proficiency, the 
material resources oi the school must fall off* and all connected with it mu<*t 
sooner or later suffer Again, it enables the Department to get free of many 
troublesome questions about the character and trustworthiness of the manage 
ment It is true that attempts at deception have probably been more numer 
ons under thi±> than under any other system, especially in places wheie it has 
not yet been brought into complete woriang order Registers have been f alsi- 
hed, and pupils borrowed from neighbouring schools have been made the means 
of earning grants for teachers to whom they owed absolutely nothing Still these 
arc frauds of a coarse and simple Lind, and with a sufficiently numerous bodj 
of trustworthv, watchful and energetic inspecting officers it is not very difficult 
to put an end to them Thus, upon the whole, the system avoids difficulties 
arising from the character of management If managers are untrustworthy* 
their un trustworthiness is easily exposed, and the evils arising from it, so far as 
mere expenditure of money is concerned, are easily checked If they are 
inefficient their grant is small The system also is probably the only one 
that can fairly be applied to those indigenous schools t\ Inch are mamly 
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relHous in their character. Finally the system enables the Department readily 
to compare the results obtained in different schools and different Districts, and 
thus not only to estimate with much greater precision than is possible under any 
other system, the progress that education is making throughout the country, 
but also to stimulate educational activity by awaking the spirit of emulation. 

463. The Results System : its Disadvantages —The advantages we have 

mentioned are undeniable and great. On the other hand,the disadvantages are also 
numerous. An obvious disadvantage arises from the almost proverbial uncertain- 
ty of the results of examination- The system tends to mate everything depend on 
such results, and these, in their turn, are affected by many accidents. The stan- 
dard demanded by Inspectors necessarily varies with their individual character- 
istics. The same class may ihus earn much larger grants under one Inspector than 
it would under another. The accidental illness of a few good pupils on the day 
of inspection may seriously diminish the grant fos the whole year* Even the 
humour in which pupils happen to be when the school is inspected may greatly 
affect their answering, and consequently the grant that is drawn on their ac- 
count. From these and many similar causes 3 trifles though they may be in some 
cases, there is danger of the grants so fluctuating from year to year that managers 
cannot tell what are the resources on which they can rely. The stability of 
the institution is endangered, and progressive outlay on its improvement dis- 
couraged* To meet this danger the Bombay Code provides that w if it can be 
" proved that the grant by results to any school has, through misadventure, for 
u which the managers are not to blame, fallen greatly below the average or pre- # 
*' vious grant to the same school, a sum not exceeding the grant of the last previ- 
** ous year, or the average grant of the three last previous years, may, with the 
" sanction of Government, be paid to the managers instead of the grant calculated 
*' on the results of the current year," The same Code secures a certain amount of 
steadiness in the grants by the provision that "a school manager may, the year 
,f after his school has been examined, receive a grant equal to that of the previ- 
<( ous year without a fresh examination under standards, on condition that the 
f< Inspector certifies that he is satisfied with the school as reg&rds accommodation, 
u registry of attendance, and discipline, and that he has orally examined a suffi- 
f ' cient number of classes to enable him to speak Trell of the quality of instruction 
" and of the intelligence of the pupils." These provisions, if carefully and 
sympathetically administered, must do something to lessen the disadvantage 
that the system labours under by reason of the uncertainty and instability of 
grants ^ The Bombay Code still further meets this difficulty by providing 
capitation grants. In Anglo-vernacular secondary schools there is a grant of 
Us. 2 on the average daily attendance for the year, and in vernacular schools 
a grant of S annas In a large school this should meet a reasonable proportion 
of the expends and so contribute to stability, besides doing something to 
secure regularity of attendance* 

Again, it is a disadvantage o£ the system that it tends to give most aid 
to managers who require aid least, and least to those who need it most, Unless 
modified, it gives no aid ton school at starting, -when its difficulties are naturally 
greatest. Results must be shoira before they are rewarded ; yet in education, 
as in all else, solid results require a large amount of preparatory, and in this case 
of uniidcd labour. £ ven when a school is successfully established, much depends 
on its situation. In the midst of a population by whom education is valued, it 
will, if efficient, attract a large number of scholars, many of them intelligent 
and bright, and bo able to meet a large proportion of its outlay by tho fees 
tjicy pay. At the same time the results it can easily exhibit will be good, and 
its grant thcrelorc large. On the other hand, if placed among a poor and back* 
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ward population, the sum it can dmw from fees is certain to be small ; and at 
tlio same time, since its scholars will be few and probably by no means intelli- 
gent, its results will be poor, and its grant insignificant. Thus there is 
danger that large State aid will be wasted on schools that require but little, 
wliile schools whose circumstances make it impossible for them to be in any 
large measure self-supporting, will remain almost unaided. Yet it is precisely 
in poor and backward Districts that educational efforts should be most liberally 
encouraged by the State- This two-fold danger has also, however, been con- 
templated in the Codes. On the one hand, it is provided in the Madras Code 
that "rates less than maximum rates may be given to any school when a 
u smaller proportion of aid is evidently sufficient ; fl and, on the other hand, the 
Bombay Code provides that " if it can, be proved that a school has been cstab- 
u lished where there is an urgent demand for such a school, and under peculiar 
*' difficulties, Government will sanction a grant of half the net expenditure on 
*' instruction in the first yeafr after establishment* instead of the usual grant by 
u results, provided that the examination held in the usual form for aided schools 
** is satisfactory to the inspecting officer* 1 * These provisions are excellent as far 
as they go, but no such modifications can sufficiently meet the disadvantage 
inherent in the system. In the last revision of the English Code, provision is 
made ,for a substantial part of the grant being dependent on the opinion 
formed by the Inspector of the merit of the school as a whole. In forming this 
opinion he may take many elements into account, and among them any special 
difficulties, such as those arising from the poverty or the ignorance of the popula- 
tion which it is sought to educate* This plan of a " merit grant," as it is called, 
is now being tried in the Central Provinces. 

Another disadvantage inseparable from the system is its tendency to 
create antagonism between managers and inspecting officers, and so between 
managers and the Department as a whole- "When the grant is undetermined 
beforehand and depends on the proceedings of a day or two, it may be of an 
hour or two, and when it is naturally the desire of the manager to obtain aa 
much as possible for the improvement of his own institution and the desire of 
the Inspector to save as much as possible for the development of education 
elsewhere, it is little likely that the same view will he always taken as to the 
suitability of the questions put or as to the value of the answers given. 
Sympathy and good feeling may do much, and have done much, to* lessen the 
friction that must in this way be created ; but it must be reckoned as no slight 
drawback to the advantages of the system that when teachers and Inspectors 
come officially in contact, they are necessarily representatives of conflicting 
interests. 

Again, the system requires for its universal application a very large inspect- 
ing agency, though this disadvantage counts for little when it is only applied 
to elementary schools- An examination of individual pupils in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, can he got through with sufficient accuracy and certainty in 
a comparatively short time* When the examination includes higher subjects, 
not only is there much greater room for perfectly honest difference of opinion 
as to the value of answers, and therefore greater probability of unpleasant 
and harmful collision of the opposing interests, but much thought and time 
arc needed if, the Inspector is even to satisfy himself as to the justice of bis 
decisions. Thus, as the system is applied to more and more advanced classes, 
there is a constantly increasing danger either of injustice being done to pupils 
and consequently to schools, and of all private effort being in tbis way fatally 
discouraged, or of so many inspecting officers being employed tbat an exces- 
sive proportion of the small sum allotted to education must be spent on 
merely testing the results of instruction- The system runs some risk also of 
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givm* rise to an unhealthy relation not only between managers or teachers 
and the Department but also between teachers and their pupils Pupils 
may come to feel that they lme it in their power, by absenting thcra 
selves from the inspection or by doing badly at it, not only to bring dis 
credit on their instructors, but in mvaa degiee to interfere with their mate- 
rial comfort The danger of such an idea being acted on by mere children 
is practically inappreciable, but in tha case of boys more advanced in age 
it is not altogether imaginary The mere possibility of such a result is no 
slight evil 

Again, this system has sometimes been supposed to imply less intrusion 
than any other into the details of school management and so to be fitted 
to encourage aided education by securing its fiee development This new, 
together with the admitted advantages of the system have often attracted 
favourable attention towards it But m the opinion of a large majority ol 
our number, such a view cannot be entertained If there is to be any unifor 
mity 01 accuracy in inspection, a definite course and definite standards must 
be laid down, and even if managers of aided schools are consulted the 
final authority in laying them down must be the Department Thus ono of 
the most important things about a school, namely, its course of instruction, is 
largely taken out o£ the hands of managers Variety may he allowed, hut 
its limits are fixed by an authonty external to the school, and whatever 
changes the managers may wish to introduce beyond these hunts can he made 
by them only at a pecuniary sacrifice And even as regards methods of in 
struction, discipline, and cognate points of internal economv, an Inspector who 
holds strong views, as able and earnest officers for the most part do, can 
hardly help moulding a school, however unconsciously, into the form that he 
prefers if his duties require him to inspect it frequently "When the money 
power that he wields is added to the power legitimately arising from his posi 
tion and experience, his influence is in danger of becoming to ordinary mana 
gers practically irresistible The Inspector may thus become, to all intents 
and purposes the supreme authonty in the management of the school , and 
instead of displaying that variety which is inseparable from independent life, 
aided institutions may become mere f ac similes of departmental institutions 
This disadvantage of the system, hke some of the others, is likely to be most 
conspicuous whenever inspection is frequent, and m schools o£ the higher 
order There is little difference of opinion as to the management of elementary 
instruction, and little room or need for variety in the types of elementary 
schools But the higher we ascend in the scale of education, the more essential 
it becomes that each institution, under whatever management, snould live its 
own independent life, subject only to geneial supervision and control In 
higher education private effort his little chance of really or permanently flourish- 
ing unless managers and head masters feel that they are the ultimate authority 
within their own domain It is only right to add that, in the opinion of one of 
our colleagues who has had long experience of the administration of tins 
system in Bomhav, this disadvantage has not been practically felt in that 
Province, where examinations for grants are held only biennially 

But perhaps the chief disadvantage of the system is its making examinations 
the mam object of the thoughts alike of pupils and of teachers, and thu* 
tending to give entirely false views of the meaning and purpose of edu 
cation Examinations there must he under any system, but they need not he 
made the pivot on which it turns When they are so the teacher is all but com 
peueu, for the sake of speedy results, to direct attention to questions likely to 

86 , ™ * thai1 *° tke laleUect ^l f°°a and discipline that are most re 
quired The pupil on ms part is led to regard the passing of examinations as 
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the main object of education, and the power of reproducing inf ormation as tbo 
highest aim of intellectual culture. Such tendencies are already too strong, 
apart from the stimulus that a system ot payment hy results must give them, and 
anything that encourages them should be discountenanced as fatally lowering 
the uhole tone of education. 

464- The Results System: Defects in its Rules*— In the details of the 

Hesult Grant Codes there are various defects to which our attention has been 
directed. Most of them, however, are comparatively unimportant, and require 
local knowledge to deal with properly. These will ho noticed under the head 
of the complaints made by witnesses or in memorials. Eor remedying these 
defects, so far as they are well groundedt we are disposed to rely on a Recommen- 
dation which ire shall make at a later stage for the revision of all rules for 
grants-in-aid* There are, however, two points which we think it advisable to 
notice here, We have already spoken of the danger under the results system of 
all schools being cast in the same mould, and especially of the same course of 
instruction being practically imposed on alL The danger will he partly obviated 
if the Codes make provision, as is done in the Madras Code, for a considerable 
choice of subjects, from which managers may make their own selection at the 
examinations for the various standards, especially the higher standards We 
therefore lecommend that hi schools aided on the results system, variety tn the 
course of instruction be encouraged by grants for special subjects. This, how- 
ever, does not -wholly meet the necessities of the case. Able and energetic 
managers will often have ideas of their own ; and if private effort is to be 
developed to the full, these are the very men who should be specially encouraged,— 
so long at least as their ideas do not run wholly counter to those of the State 
and of the Department, As a particular example to which we have already 
referred in speaking of secondary instruction, there is room for much difference 
of opinion as to the language that should be employed as the medium of instruc- 
tion for pupils who are learning more languages than one. Tor instance, some 
-would teach history or mathematics through the medium of English at a stage 
when others would employ the vernacular. This is exactly the lind of question 
that managers, rather than the Department, should freely determine according 
to their own views of what is suitable in their own circumstances. We therefore 
recommend that greater laiihtde he given to the managers of aided schools m 
fixing the course of instruction and the medium through tchtch tt is conveyed* 
The Recommendation is necessary under all systems of grants-in-aid, but it 
bears particularly on this one* 

465. The Results System ; Summary.— We have shown that many of 

,the disadvantages of this system are at a maximum in the highest and at a 
minimum in the lowest stages of education. In balancing its advantages and 
disadvantages much seems to us therefore to depend on the stage of education 
to "which it is applied. In the lovrev stages we consider the balance to be decid- 
edly in its favour, and under the head of primary education we have already 
recommended that, " as a general rule, aid to primary schools he regulated to a 
" large extent according to the results of examination,'* thereby approving of 
the system as a whole, hut not desiring even at that stage to interfere with 
any ^veil-considered plan for somewhat modifying it* As higher stages are 
reached, the system becomes less advantageous, and also less necessary because 
trustworthy management is more easily procured. The exact point where the 
disadvantages of the system begin to outweigh the advantages is a question to 
bo decided by each Province for itself, and ire are far from desiring to condemn 
any mode of giving aid that may have adapted itself to local wants, even 
though it may not commend itself to our judgment on theoretical grounds We 
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ire satisfied, however, that th* line should be drawn it inj rate below colleges 
ho assocntion or committeo that Ins undertaken and is able to conduct a 
college should he subjected to the troublesome checks tint this system imposes 
There is atetn cry specnl need that manager* o£ colleges should know the income 
on winch they may confidently count We cm scarcely conceive of a college 
springing up under this mode of aid, though colleges previously existing iruf} 
accept it as *i means of supplementing to some extent resources tliat they 
already possess We therefore recommend that the payment by results system 
he not applied to colleges TVe should wish to see the line drawn considerably 
lower, but refrain from recommending that this bo done fctmply because we 
are reluctant to appeir to dictate upon questions uhich by another Recom 
mendation we leave each Province to tTecidc for itself 

466 The Combined System —This is the name applied ra Madras to the 
mode in which aid is given to some of the schools conducted by Local Fund and 
Municipal Boards, and to some of the schools aided by these bodies In the 
case of the former, the teacher receives m the form of a monthly sahry a 
certain fraction — a halt perhaps or a third — of what is regarded as fair remu 
neration for his services Instead of the remaining fraction, be receives a 
proportion of the grants the school may earn , this proportion being so cal- 
culated that, with fair success, he may count on drawing, when the grants 
arc paid, a sum that mil bring up Jus yearly income to what is considered 
adequate For example, if his services an* valued at lis 20 per mensem, he 
may receive a monthly salary of perhaps lis io, and his share of the yearly 
giant is so calculated that, with average success at the insppction, he may get 
Rs 120 when the grants are paid But if the success of the school is greater 
01 less than a fair average, he receives a larger or a smaller sum than Rs 1 20 as 
the cise may he Thns maintenance is secured to him and for an j thing beyond 
maintenance he is dependent on the results of his own diligence and actmty 
In schools that arc aided upon this system, the sum likely to be obtained as a result 
grant is sometimes advanced by monthly instalments When the inspection is 
ludd and the result grant determined and paid^ the manager receives any surplus 
o\ er the total of the monthly payments already made, or makes up the deficiency 
if that total is in excess of the amount that his been earned 1 he system is os 
yet little more than tentatne No Code for it has been promulgated, and its 
details are different in different Districts It seems, however, if judiciously 
administered to he well adapted for primary schools uniting as it docs some 
thing of the stability of the silary grant system with the advantages peculiar 
to the system of payment by results 

467 The System of " Fixed Period " Grants —This 13 commonly Ijiowti 

is the ' Bengal System ' and is applied to colleges and secondary school* through 
the whole of Northern and Central India to all classes of schools in the IS orth 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, and in a somewhat modified form to the 
primary schools of Assam Its mam features are that the grant is settled for 
■y term oi years,— m Bengal generally five,— and its amount determined hy *» 
conjunct view of all the circumstances and wants of the institution aided 
The points taken mto account m fixing the amount of giant are such as these 
the strength and expense of the teachmg staff and establishment, the aecommo 
nation the prohahle efficiency and pecuniary lesourees, and the situation of the 
school whether m a populous prosperous and adi meed District where consi 
derahle fees may he levied or ma less progiesswe locality where the a mount 
raided m fees must for a time he small It is provided that the mint shall m 
no ca» exceed the income of the school from other sources , and m Bengal 
some other rules to he attended to iu fixing the amount aie laid do^sm lUus 
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the grant to a nuddlo school may not, except in certain specified Distucts ex- 
ceed two thirds of the income from prnate souiccs, that is, two fifths of the 
entire expendituie Tho grunt to a high school may not exceed one half of tbp 
income from private sources, tint is, one third of the entire expenditure, or the 
grant to a college one third of the income from private source?, that is, one 
fourth of the entire expenditure Iho highest rate of aid contemplated, viz , 
one half of the entire expenditure, may he given only to pninarj schools, Normal 
schools, female schools and middle schools in certain backward Districts If the 
subscriptions or other local resources fall off, the grant is diminished in the same 
proportion The results of examinations and other te^ts of efficiency begin to he 
taken into account after a school has been for some tame aided If these are tin 
satisfactory, or if the Inspector report^^at the pay of teachers is allowed to fall 
into aircars that attendance is irregular or discipline had, — in short, that the 
management has proved itself to be inefficient, the grant may he reduced or even 
withdrawn at anv time Allowance is of course made for anything unsatisfactory 
that is tleaily due tu causes over which managers hare no control, and the aim 
is rather to restore to efficiency a school that has fallen off than still farther 
to depress it by cancelling or lessening its grants But the power of depnv 
ing it of aid makes the control of the Department efficacious In Bengal it is 
also provided, iwth tho new of securing efficient instruction, that any teacher 
appointed by the managers must he approved by the Department When the 
Bve years or other term agreed on has elapsed, tho grant 1* revised , and in Ben 
gal at least where self support is increasing and new schools which stand in 
need of aid arc continually springing up, it is commonly reduced upon revision 

468 The u Fixed Period " System its Advantages —The great advan- 
tages of this system are its simphcit) and elasticity No elaborate Code isneces 
sarv Slamgers have only to state their case fully, and if funds are forthcoming 
they may learn the amount of aid they can rely on without having to submit to 
the minute enquiries as to staff that the system of salary grants requires oi to 
wait until their pupils ha\ e passed an examination, as is necessary under the 
system of payment by results Under this system also if is possible to appor 
tion the grant to the actual wants of the school with an ease and piecision 
which are unattainable under a detailed Code Also it is possible to reduce the 
grant to a school that can thuve with lessened aid far more easily than under any 
more rigorously defined system, where no reduction of aid is possible without 
apparent or real infringement of the general rules laid down Besides this 
the system, if fairly and steadily administered, secures stability as much as 
the salary grant system, and like it avoids tho risk of placing managers and 
inspectors m antagonism It avoids also most of the other risks, enumerated 
above, which constitute such serious drawbacks on the system of payment by 
results 

469 The "Fixed Period" System* its Disadvantages —The system 

his sometimes been alleged to hold out an inducement to false statements on 
the part of managers No doubt when subscriptions or othei local resources 
fall off, unscrupulous managers may yield to the temptation to conceal the 
fact, and may thus continue to draw a Larger grant thin they are entitled to b} 
the rules But if private effort is to be enlisted at all in the work of 
education some trust must be reposed in managers, and where trust is 
reposed it may from time to time be abused We believe that where the 
system his been brought into working order and inspection is efficient abuses 
of tins kind are not more common than under other systems or m other affair^ 
of life The mam disadvintage of the system is one that is hardly separ 
able from its distinguishing advantage of simplicity and elasticity We 
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refer to its largely arbitrary charactci Under it, the power of the Department 
in giving or refusing aid is scarcely subject to any practical limitation Every 
thing depends on administration If the administrators be fair and sympathetic 
towaids private effort all goes well , but if other wist, it must be extremely 
difficult for private managers to obtain redress The view taken of the vltole 
circumstances and wants of a school is necessirily in the last resort the view of 
the Department , and if that should in any case be bused, there is no definite 
standard to the test of which it can bo brought It is noteworthy, however, 
that in Bengal where the system is applied on the most extensive scale, com* 
phints are upon the whole conspicuous by their absence Still the dis 
advantage exists and may at times give nso to practical abuse It would help 
to place private effort m a secure position if the reasons for any refusal of aid 
were definitely stated If real injustice Ins been done to managers who are 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Department, at least public opinion would 
be brought to bear o therefore recommend that every application for a 
grant in aid receive an official reply, and m case of refusal that the reasons 
for s tch refusal l* given This Recommendation should be regarded, however, 
as applying under aU systems of grants in aid 

Again, it seems possible that the Department may bo so interested m 
the success of one of its own schools, or in the success of some school under 
puvate management, as to refuse aid to a new school which may possibly 
interfere with such success though a wider view of the true interests of 
education might lead to the new school receiving aid Even in Bengal such 
cases have occurred We therefore recommend that the proxtmly of a 
departmental or of an aided school be not regaled as of itself a mffiLl 
{° r re/ " Sl "0 i0 a n ™ department d school The Itecommendafon is 
one tha may be needed under any system, lut it provides against a dangei to 
wmch this system seems specially exposed 

enSltf eS Uitle s + f™ tT for the efficiency of teachers, and has no strong 
Bengal requiring aU t eac hers on their appointment to be approved by the 

me ? 6 Steadllj ^ in ™ and praeticaUy impressed on 

while much 6 depends o'^L^ ltS MeS " A S > stem * 

few inheient deST „ ? admi ™tration and so little upon rules has neeessarily 

dealt r^^^^"^,^ °* ^tmmstrative details wiU be 
to the wants of T^^^l° 0 \^ Bat when statements as 

have to be made by Slfc pr ° ba J ,le T f° mces and P«»P«t. of a school 
decided on by officfalslho ^ ^ thm "Wxo&rto, weighed, and 
hesitate to TecotL tit ^Z^l™' * 
report of the local insnecLt nffl ?, ^ f ° r term of ^ ears °* «» mere 
where the iSSTKf ther ? seems greater temptation to delay than 

pomt out of ^ W tie !r mtCly ^ ^ * * * t0 

school as short and Slm m e Z „ ! P ° eSS ° f obtail » n S » for any 

have helped to e^end edu^ rCUmstances ^ Private effort that might 

In LnnLtwn wi 80Qletl ™* been lost through pure delay 

difflealt to TOdi^,^^^". ? f e f stem consideration it is 

Bengal, where pnvate effort ^as d one i v T T'" * ""^ ^ " 
cation, may not have some ?<T* ? T? St a WOrk at a11 other sta S es of ^ 

some connection with the fact above referred to, of grants 
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to colleges being restricted to one fourth of their entire expenditure In Aladras, 
where so many aided colleges have sprung up, the grant was formerly one half, 
though with the increase of self support it has now been reduced to one third, 
of the salaries of all instructors qualified according to the rules The question 
may fitly engage the attention of those possessed of local knowledge who may 
be consulted in the general revision of the grant-m aid rules which we shall 
subsequently recommend 

471* The "Fixed Period" System Summary.— This system has been 

objected to on the ground that it does not strictly comply with the provisions 
of the Despatch of 1S54, that grants are to be made for specific objects and not 
for the general expenses of the school On the other hand, the system has 
worked well for manv years, and has received the repeated approval of the 
Secretary of State Under it everything depends on fair and painstaking ad 
ministration by officers who are earnestly desirous of promoting pnvite effort 
If this indispensable condition bo secured, the system is well fitted to promote 
secondary and collegiate education 

472 The System of Capitation Grants on the average monthly At 

tendance — This s\ stem is applied m 3engil to some girls* schools The rate 
is 4 nnnas a head, but the total grant must not exceed Its 10 per mensem 
This system is in force only for those girls* schools which are attached to boys* 
schools, and in which the teachers employed in the latter instruct the girls at 
special hours in addition to their oidmary duties The system may be usetul 
111 such cases, but is obviously unfitted for anything beyond what may be 
called the pioneer stage of education 

473 Special Grants — Such are the systems undei which grants are given 
m aid of the constant expenses of schools maintained by private effort Addi 
tional grants are offered m all thePiovinces on account of special expendituic 
that is incurred from time to time Thus there are provisions foi aid in the erec 
tion of school buildings and the purchase of their sites, in the supply of furniture, 
scientific and gymnastic apparatus, books for libraries, and maps Under the 
" fixed period * system outlay upon libraries is included among the ordinary 
expenses taken into account when the regular grant is determined The 
rules for building grants ire in some Provinces tolerably definite, but those 
for other occasional aid are for the most part vague, and seem to have been of 
little benefit to managers In Jladrns, for example, grants for libraries may bt 
given ** at such intervals as the Director of Public Instruction may consulei 
" expedient* > but hardly any effect has been given to this rule In our Chapters 
on Secondary and Collegiate Education we have pointed out the need of aiding 
in the formation of libraries for all the more advanced institutions 

474 Systems of Grants ln-aid summarised — In thus reviewing the 

various methods m which aid is granted, we have called attention to some of the 
leading advantages and disadvantages of each, and while avoid mg all sugge* 
tions of revolutionary change in my system which has grown up in a Province 
and which may be presumed to be suited to its wants, we have yet adverted to 
some defects in the details of each With regard to some of these defects, we 
have made special Recommendations Tor others we propose a remedy of % 
more general kind It seems to us to bo one of the essential conditions of dut 
encouragement bemg afforded to private effort, that the rules according to 
which aid is given be fairly satisfactory to those who already are or who a e 
likely to become, managers of uded institutions V^e do not of course mem 
that their news are to be accepted without criticism, but their voice should 
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be a potent one m settling the terms on winch private parties are invited to 
help the State in educating the people A system may look admirable on 
paper, but if it is unacceptable to those whom it directly affects, the amount of 
voluntary effort evoked by it must ho small It is those who have long been 
working under the systems as they are, or who being engaged m educational 
work have still remained outside those systems, that can best suggest remedies 
for the defects which we have not provided against by specific Recommendations 
They may also be able to point to further improvements in detail winch 
will still further encourage aided effort and contribute to a wider extension 
of the means of education We therefore recommend that jczih the object oj 
rendering assistance to schools tn the form best suited to the circumstances of 
each Province , and thus calling forth the largest amount of local co operation, 
ike grant xn aid rules be revised by the Zocal Governments xn conieri tQith the 
managers of schools, and further that tn this revmm the rules be so defined 
as to avoid any ambiguity as to the amount and duration of the aid to which an 
institution may be entiHed, the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus 
and furniture being clearly stated , and that special reference be had to the 
complaints that have been made against existing systems, particularly the com 
plaints dtcelt upon tn this Eeport VFg believe that such revision t\ ill do much 
to remove any obstacles that private enterprise may have encountered in the 
past, and to secure for it a wide and constantly growing field of usefulness in 
the future The complaints mentioned in the last Recommendation are not 
only the defects already touched on, but those we shall afterwards enumerate 
when we come to deal with the mam points brought before us in the endence 
and memorials On some of these last we shall express our onn opinion, but 
all complaints alike should he carefully weighed m every Province by repre 
sentatives of the Department on the one hand and of private effort on the other 
Even complaints not wholly justifiable may sometimes point to improvements 
that may he wisely introduced into the revised Code of rules 

475- Further Recommendations —Certain general principles, besides 
those already stated, should be clearly and steadily kept m view by those en- 
trusted with this revision of the grant in aid rules in the different Provinces 
Some method maybe discovered of applying them under any system We 
shall state them in the form of Recommendations TFe accordingly recommend 
that ichile existing State institutions of the higher order should be maintained 
incomplete efficiency wherever they aie necessary ; the tmproveme?it and ex- 
tension of privately managed institutions be the principal care of the Depart 
ment It is far from our wish to deprive any District of any existing means 
of education that it may require f and as there are many localities where the 
place of departmental institutions that are much required cannot yet be sup 
plied] by private effort, we think it necessary to state that such institution 
should not only be maintained, but maintained in full efficiency At the same 
time it is not less the true interest than it is the avowed policy of the State that 
private effoit be increasingly relied on for supplying the means of all general 
education in its higher stages The rules should therefore be such as to make 
it clear that to evoke guide, and strengthen private effort is the object to 
lUuch the mam attention of the Department should always he given 

"We also recommend that, %n ordinal y circumstances, the further extension 
of secondary education m any District be left to the operatim of the grant m aid 
system, as soon as ihat District ts provided with an efficient high school, Govern- 
fient 01 other, alo g with its necessary feeders TVe considei it expedient tliat 
every District sh uld have at least one high school In any District where 
private effort his not yet estnbhshed such a school and v here there is no reason- 
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able prospect of its doing so, we consider it legitimate for the Department to 
supply this amount of the means of secondary instruction for a time. Beyond 
tins minimum provision no direct departmental effort should be made in the 
field of secondary education , hut th* rules should be such that private enter- 
prise may not find it too hard a task to afford such extension of secondary 
education as the good of the community may require 

Turther we recommend that it be a general principle that the grant iin 
aid should depend — 

(a) on locality i— % e , thai larger proportionate grants be given to 
schools tn baclward Districts , 

(b) on the class of institutions^ % e , that larger proportionate grants 

be given to those in which a large amount of self support 
cannot be expected, eg, girts 1 schools and schools for towe* 
castes and backward races 

The Bengal or "fixed period " system is the only one tli3t directly recog- 
nises differences in tho advancement of localities as an clement in determining 
the rate of aid Under other systems greater difficulties in carrying out our 
Recommendation may arise, though they need not be insuperable TVe bclicvr* 
that local knowledge will find some means of securing the necessary elasticity 
under any system 

Finally) m this connection, wo recommend that the folloiang be adopted as 
general principles to regulate the amount of grants in atd, except tn cases m 
which Mecommendations for special aid have been made — 

(a) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self 

supporting bij means of fees, and which needs no further deve 
lopment to meet the wants of the locality 

(b) That the amount of Slate aid (exclmive of scholarships from 

public funds) do not exceed one half of the entire expenditure 
on an institution 

(c) Tfiatj af a genenxi rtrfe> fftts mtxxtmtcnt r&ie of &cd 6e given cniy 

to girls f schools t primary schools^ and Normal schools 

In reference to tho principle laid down in the fir*t of these three clauses, 
(a), wo consider it to bo not less important that aid should cease when no 
longer needed, than that it should bo given liberally when really required 
It mtist be remembered that, with the limited sum allotted to education in 
any Province, |whatcver is spent on one institution is so much taken away from 
the extension of education elsewhere, and that however distant it may still be, 
self support is the goal at ^ Inch c^ cry institution should strenuously aim An 
institution that has attained tho honourable condition of supporting itself by 
the fees it raises need not cease to be connected with the State It may still 
bo helped by inspection if it so desire, and ma) still receive, when necessary, 
special gmnts for its library, its apparatus, or other occasional necessities which 
the fees may not suffice to cover It may still furnish returns to the Department 
and remain amongst the number of " public *' schools But when able without 
aid from the State to do the work it aims at, it should not even desire such 
iid It may happen, however, that a <chool which js self supporting at a 
lower stago may need aid if it is to be raised to a higher Tor example, a 
middle school may meet all its expenses bj its fees, and yet if it is to become 
a high school, aid mav be required Its managers should not be refused assist- 
ance m making it a high school if one is needed to meet the wants of the 
locality W ith regard to the second rlau^c, (6), wo would explain tliat 
scholarship* awarded by tho State arc no portion of the grant, though tbey 
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may happen to beheld in an aided institution. They aro conferred upon the 
individual pupil, without regard to the mode in which the institution is managed 
at which he chooses to study, provided only it is approved by the Department. 
In reference to the third clause, (c)> we would point out that in ordinary cases 
aid amounting to less than half of the expenditure of a school ought to be sufli. 
cient. With the exceptions we have noted, a school that is unable to meet 
more than half its outlay from local resources, including fees, should be regarded 
as a school for which no solid demand has as yet arisen. Cases, however, Mill 
sometimes occur where, from the unprogressn o character of a District or other 
special cause, this statement may require some limitation. By inserting the 
words * as a general rule * we mean to leave room for the excrciso of a *i$e dis- 
cretion, 

Host of the principles we havo dwelt on have been attended to in one or 
other of the Codes already in force; but all should be allowed to exert a con- 
trolling influence in the revision which all the Codes should now receive, 



Section 5 — Sufficiency or Insufficiency of the Amount of Aid at present 

afforded to private Effort. 

476- Principles to be followed in determining the necessary Eate 

of Aid "It is plainly desirable to indicate in this lteport how far the aid afforded 
to private effort is sufficient or insufficient in amount. The question, however, 
presents so many difficulties tint it is impossible to pronounce any judgment on it 
with the confidence and precUion that its importance undoubtedly deserves* 
The aid required for the full efficiency of institutions vanes almost indefinitely 
according to the situation and other circumstances of each, A rate of aid suffi- 
cient, or more than sufficient, in one District to secure fair efficiency or even 
steady progress, may be quite inadequate in another. Thus, it is almost im- 
possible to give even a general indication of what rate of aid should be given 
to each class of institutions in each Province; while it is quite impossible 
to lay down rigid rules on a question that is necessarily so complicated and so 
largely dependent on local peculiarities. The only approach to a principle 
capable of fair application to all classes of privately managed institutions, is to 
compare the amount of aid with the amount of public funds which the Depart- 
ment has found it necessary to spend in each Province on each class of institu* 
tions under its own direct management The general efficiency of departmental 
institutions is universally acknow lodged* audit may be presumed that there 
lias been little or no waste of public funds in securing this efficiency. The 
amount required in departmental institutions by way of supplement to the 
bum raised from fees, endowments and subscriptions, will therefore throw some 
light upon the question of the amount of money which must be forthcoming 
in addition to that uhich comes in the Hay of self-support, if aided in- 
stitutions are to he made as stable and efficient as departmental institutions for 
the most part are Incases where depai tmental institutions enjoy exception- 
ally laige endowments or subscriptions, this mode of calculation would no 
doubt lead us to assign to aided institutions a smaller amount of aid tlian 
they really require. But such cases are so few tliat, except perhaps in the 
colleges of Bombay and the North- Western Provinces, this element will not 
materially distuih the conclusions to which the principle u ill guide us It 
may he convenient to illustrate the principle which we adopt \y an example 
A departmental institution may raise, say, 40 per cent- of its entire expense by 
means of fees or endowments, and therefore needs 60 per cent, of its expense 
to be supplied from public funds, if it 1* to be stable and efficient. It seems 
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safe to infer that any institution ia the same District and providing instruction 
at the same stage, must also obtain from one external source or other at least 
60 per cent, of its entire outlay, if it is to he equally stable and efficient* In 
the case however of the non-departmental institution, the 60 per cent- must not 
be expected from public funds* It is an important element in the grant-in-aid 
system that part of the expense of the aided institution should be provided by its 
managers from private resources of their own. As to the share of the total expense 
that should thus bo provided from private resources, no absolute rule can be laid 
down ; nor is it possible to say what proportion of the total expenditure the 
State will find it necessary to afford if the institution is to be maintained. 
Everything depends on the ability and disposition of the managers, and on their 
zeal in the cause of education. Some managers will persevere in their efforts 
although nearly all the expense that is not met by fees be thrown on them. 
Others will be discouraged and will retire if the larger proportion of the defi- 
ciency left, after reckoning the fees, is not awarded to them from public funds. 
In a rough and general way it may be perhaps laid down, though certainly not 
as a rule to be universally applied, that the sum necessary to supplement the 
amount of self-support attained by the institution may be equally divided 
between the managers and the State, This can only be taken as an approxi- 
mate average of what the rate ought to be. In wealthy Districts where educa- 
tion is appreciated, it might justly be considerably less. In backward Districts, 
it might with equal justice be considerably more. Thus in the case supposed, 
if a departmental institution, being self-supporting to the extent of 40 per cent* 
of its entire cost, needs 60 per cent of that cost to be furnished by the State, 
it may be held that, since an aided institution providing instruction of the 
same grade will also require 60 per cent, of its entire cost to be supplied from 
without, half of this, or 30 per cent,, may be reasonably expected from the 
State* In some cases no doubt a grant of less than half the deficiency after fees 
have been deducted will enable an institution to do the work it aims at, espe- 
cially if it has any endowments to fall back on ; but in other cases, a grant of 
less than half the deficiency might result in the loss of the institution to the 
general system of education- The only real security that the amount of aid ne- 
cessary in each case will he given depends on an earnest desire on the part of the 
Head of the Department to encourage private effort to the full. Still, for the 
purposes of this section of the present Chapter, the principle of the deficiency 
being equally shared between the managers and the State may he taken as a 
practically satisfactory guide. It may be observed that this principle would enable 
the State, in cases where private effort can be elicited, to secure the provision 
of the means of collegiate and secondary education at less than one-fourth of the 
expense at which such education is at present provided by direct departmental 
agency. We have already seen, that aided colleges and secondary schools cost 
on the average only half as much as similar departmental institutions. Accord* 
ing to the general principle explained above, the proportionate rate of aid to be 
afforded by the State to an aided institution would be half the ratio of the State 
expenditure to the whole expenditure on a departmental institution of the 
same class. Hence the whole cost of the aided institution being one-half, 
and the proportionate rate of aid being also one-half, the net outlay of the State 
on the aided institution would be one-fourth of its outlay on the departmental 
institution. This, however, refers only to strictly educational funds. In the 
case of the aided institution, the State would further save whatever expenses 
are incurred on account of pensions to the teachers employed in the depart- 
mental institution, and also a large part of the expenses incurred for build- 
ings. 

As the result of these considerations, it may be held that the aid afforded is 
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fairly sufficient, or at least not manifestly insufficient, when it tears to the 
entire cost of the aided institution half the ratio which the expenditure from 
public funds bears to the eAtire cost of a similar and similarly situated institu* 
tion managed by the Department directly. 

477. Application of the Principle to existing Facts-— With the vie* 

of applying this principle to the rates of aid at present given, and so of determin- 
ing, to the limited extent which vre regard as possible, bow far existing rates of 
aid are adequate, we have prepared a statement showing the proportion of the 
whole cost that is borne by pubhc funds in the case of departmental and aided 
institutions m the various Provinces and at the various stages of instruction. 
In column 4 we briefly express our opinion of the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the present rate of aid when the test we have described is applied to it.* 



Name of Province and Class of Institution 



Percentage of 
coat borne t>y 
public funds m 

departmental 
institutions 



Percentage of 
cost borne by 
public funds j a 
aided utftitu* 
tions 



Madras 



Bombay . 



Bengal 



5 Colleges (English) 
Secondary Schools 
Primary Schools 
I Colleges (English) 
. < Secondary Schools 
I Primary Schools 
f Colleges (English) 
. < Secondary Schools 
(_ Pi unary Schools 
NonTn-WssTEitN f Colleges (English) 
Pnov^cts and -< Secondary Schools 
CKdu* (^PTiEoaty Schools 

f Colleges (English) 
A Secondary Schools 
t Pnrmry Schools 

Pko- f Colle - es (English) 
< Seeotttlaiy Schools 
(.Primary Schools 
/Secondary Schools 
* tPnmiry Schools 

(Secondary Schools 
Primary SdiooU 
IIaidarabvd AsO 0 , 1 
Dia* > hcC0B<Iar y Schools 
' f Primary Schools 



PPNJAB 
CfVTEtAL 

Assam 



TRICTS 



8146 
54^5 
80 33 

63 66 

5J98 

85 15 
67 79 

42*47 

9687 
7049 

93 55 
95 6i 

88 23 

86 87 

88 90 

87 2b 

89 10 

53 43 
100 

8663 

88 52 

98 23 
91 81 



23 65 
5i 95 
4041 

13-21 

29 35 
27 35 
15 12 
32 28 
26 28 
35 78 
47 4<S 
43 50 
None 

45' 1 1 

37 48 

None. 
51 22 
45 62 
39 82 
6419 

None, 

5S4I 

None. 
21 93 



Sufficiency of the rate of 
Aid in CDlnran 3, accord 
to the principle 
adopted. 



Inadequate 

I mil equate* 

App irently adequate. 

Inadequate, 

Adequate. 
Inadequate, 
Inadequate. 
Adequate. 



Adequate, 

Appai eutly adequate. 

Adequate. 
Inadequate* 

Adequate* 

Apparently adequate 
Adequate. 
Apparently adequate 

Apparently adequate, 
Inadequate* 



In this statement we have not taken Normal schools into account, because 
in all Provinces they are too f ew to afford sufficient grounds for any comparison 
between those under private managers and those managed by the Department ; 
and also because we regard as legitimate any amount of aid that may bo found 
necessary to secure* the establishment of such schools by private effort, provided 
there be no interference with Recommendation No* 13 ol the present Chapter* 

478, The general Result of the Enquiry —Thus it will bo seen that 

according to the standard explained in the last tv\o paragraphs, the aid at 
present ghen is in a majority of instances fairly adequate, IVe arc however 
reluctant to express a decided opinion in the case of primary schools* for a 
reason that will be given in the next paragraph. It * ill be observed that in 
some cases our statement contains no expression of opinion. In Bengal the 
departmental primary schools arc insignificant in numher and maintained only 
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in a few outlying and very backward places- They thus afford no guidance in 
determining tho proper rate of aid for similar schools under private managers. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to tako other considerations into account. 
It mil ho observed that, setting aside Assam, in which, as in Bengal, the 
departmental primary schools are few, tho Department has found it necessary 
to contribute from public funds to tho schools under its own management 
n proportion of their gross outlay varying from 93*55 V QV ccn ^ In tho Tfortb- 
TYcstcrn Provinces to 80*33 T cr ccn *- in ^fadras* The principle we have 
followed would thus lead to tho conclusion that the rato of aid to a primary 
school should be somewhere between 47 and 40 per cent, of its gross expense, 
and certainly not so low as 26-28 per cent., the average proportion in Bengal. 
Again, the grants actually given in other Provinces vary from 64M9 per cent* 
of tho total expense in Assam, to 21*93 P cr ccn ^ * u th° Ilaidarabad Assigned 
Districts; and this last, and even tho more liberal rate of 27-35 per cent, in 
Bombay, we have pronounced inadequate* Moreover in Assam, which of all 
tho Provinces is most closely connected with Bengal, the rate at which aid is 
given to primary schools is much tho most liberal in India, Putting these 
various considerations together, wo can come to no other conclusion than that 
the rato prevailing at present in Bengal is altogether inadequate to secure 
efficiency, i£ judged by the standard of other Provinces. The declared attitude 
of the Government of Bengal to primary education should, however, not be 
forgotten. That Government regards its contribution to primary schools as an 
expression oE interest in the success of the institutions maintained hy the 
people for themselves ; as a mark of encouragement to villages, teachers and 
pupils; and as an incentive to them to raise within moderate limits their 
standard of instruction ; rather than as a means to enable them to incur in* 
creased expenditure in the establishment and maintenance of their schools. It 
recognises a danger of Government being substituted for the village as the 
paymaster of tho guru, with no improvement in the latter f s position* At 
the same time the Bengal Government appears to have practically admitted 
tho inadequacy, even under the conditions stated above, of tho aid afforded 
to -priEtfvry kIlooU, by the steady biGrea&s of thfc primary grant fcam 
Rs. 4,00,000 in i8So-Si to Us, 7,00,000 for the current year 1883*84. TYith 
regard to tho aided colleges of the Nor thAVes tern Provinces and Otidh, it may 
appear that the present rate of aid is adequate; but the problem is in this case 
complicated by the large endowments which some departmental colleges pos- 
sess, and by the special footing on which tho Canning College stands. The 
question whether sufficient aid is given in this Province to colleges of the 
ordinary typo under private managers, is one that should be carefully con- 
sidered in tho revision of the rules which wo have recommended. The evidence 
before us appears to show that tho encouragement to such colleges is at present 
extremely small. In the case of the colleges of Bengal also, certain special 
circumstances must be taken into account. The maximum grant allowed by 
the rules in force in that Province is 25 per cent- of the total expenditure, 
while the grant actually drawn is only 1 5 per cent., and tho principle we have 
adopted would point to a grant of about 34 per cent On the other hand, it 
must be observed that all existing aided colleges in Bengal are situated in 
Calcutta, where there is a large and steadily increasing demand for collegiate 
education, and that tho f cerates at the Presidency College are so high as to 
mate it probable that as the number of students increases, nearly all the 
additional students will enter colleges under private management, which will 
thus receive a large accession of income. Tliis source of income is so im- 
portant that tho unaided colleges of Calcutta support themselves from their 
fee-receipts, supplemented by the surplus revenue from their school depart- 
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ments, and have never applied for a grant-in-aid ; and we bare here an illus- 
tration of the impossibility of applying the standard ^vhich we have adopted 
without large allowance for special circumstances. The most probable conclusion 
from the facts bearing on the colleges of Bengal is that in the city of Calcutta 
a rate of -25 per cent, will be sufficient, but that foi the country Districts 
of the Province, where no aided college has yet been established by private 
effort, the rate should be raised to 33 per cent- Setting aside the cases 
in which we are unprepared to express a definite opinion, it appears that the 
rate of aid to all secondary schools, except those of Madras, is adequate, and to 
those of some Provinces, especially Bengal and Assam, decidedly liberal; 
tliat the aid to the secondary schools of Madras and to the primary schools 
of the Punjab falls below the standard ; but that the only cases in which 
the aid must bo pronounced to be decidedly m&ufiicient, according to the standard 
that we have adopted, are the colleges of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and the 
primary schools of Bombay, Bengal and the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 
In that aspect o£ the question which we are now considering, the Depart- 
ment cannot in other cases be justly charged with having discouraged 
private effort by any manifest insufficiency in the aid extended to it. That 
there may be individual institutions which receive less aid than they are 
entitled to is not impossible ; but except in the cases we have noticed, the 
Department seems to have established a reasonably fair proportion between the 
support afforded to schools under private managers and the support afforded to 
those under its own immediate management. Whether it should have estab- 
lished or retained in its own hands so many colleges, or at any rate so many 
secondary schools, is of course a totally different question from that with which 
we are here concerned. It has indeed been clearly shown in the third section 
of the present Chapter that private effort for the provision of advanced instruct 
tion has not been encouraged or extended as it might have been ; but this 
result we are disposed to ascribe, not so much to the insufficiency of the aid 
bestowed on already existing institutions, as to the absence of effort to increase 
their number, to the unnecessary establishment in some Provinces of depart- 
mental colleges and schools, to the distinct and strong preference given to 
departmental over private agency which has marked in varying degrees the 
educational history of every Province except Bengal, the Central Provinces and 
Assam, and from which, so far as colleges are concerned, even Bengal is not 
exempt; and above all to the public feeling which has been created in these and 
in other ways. In succeedmg sections of this Chapter we shall advert to errors 
in practical administration which have discouraged private eilart, and shall call 
attention to a variety of means by which such effort may be more extensively 
elicited. If those errors arc corrected and those means steadily employed, we 
believe that, with the exceptions already noted, the present rates of aid, without 
being materially enhanced, may call forth a largely increased amount of private 
enterprise in supplying the means of education. 

479. Cautions in applying tlie Standard employed— It mist be care- 
fully observed that we Jo not mean to lay down the standard which we have here 
employed as a rule that should be applied to any individual case. No such stand- 
ard can measure the real wants of institutions, and aid should not exceed, as 
it should not fall below, what is indispensable for complete efficiency. The 
amount needed to secure efficiency must always depend very largely on local 
circumshnees and on tho class of institutions dealt with, for instance, in the 
case of primary schools, we should regret to eee any attempt to limit aid fo 
halt the difference between the fees and tho total cost. Private effort will 
hardly be put forth to maintain primary schools except to secure the 
means of lhelihood, or from motives of pure benevolence. In both cases the 
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limitation of State aid to tho same amount as is contributed by managers from 
resources other than fees, would seriously check private effort. In the former 
class of cases it might often put an end to ii Besides, such calculations have 
no proper place in that system of payment by results, upon which primary edu* 
cation is chiefly aided. TVe see no reason why an aided primary school should 
receive only one-half the proportion of its outlay which a departmental primary 
school requires to maintain efficiency , — no reason in fact why the proportion of 
its expense that is borne by public funds should not he equal to that so borne 
in a departmental school, always provided that no conflict arises with Re- 
commendation No, 13* In judging of tho proper amount of aid to colleges 
and secondary schools, in the maintenance of which many other motives come 
into play, we should wish the standard we have applied to be much more 
decidedly kept in view* Again, with regard to more advanced institutions, 
much must depend on tho size that classes may bo expected to attain, Eor 
# example, an institution for the provision of advanced education in a remote 
or backward District (supposing it to he one that should exist or receive aid 
at all), may warrantahly expect larger proportionate aid than is needed by a 
similar institution in a great educational centre, where efficiency will naturally 
secure a large attendance and a corresponding income from fees. Or, again, 
when departmental and aided colleges are in competition, the proper rate of 
aid will depend to a considerable extent on the rate of fee in the departmental 
college For example, in Calcutta, where the fee in the departmental college 
is larger by Us, 7 a month (Us* 1 2 to 5), or in Bombay were it is larger by Rs. 4 
a month (Rs. 10 to 6), than that which aided colleges are expected to charge, 
the opportunity for self-support afforded to an aided college is much greater 
than in Madras, where the difference allowed between the fees of tho two 
classes of colleges is only Rs, 1^ a month (Us. 5 to Us. 3!), and therefore 
the rat$ of aid may legitimately be less. In other towns and Districts similar 
local peculiarities may require to be kept in view. Thus it is only in the 
Toughest and most general way that any such test as we have used should be 
employed to determine the sufficiency or insufficiency of aid* Wo would 
further remark that if the rate of aid he increased, as iii the case of colleges 
at all events is so manifestly required, it will devolve on the Department to 
see that the augmented aid is ueli applied. The object of an enhanced grant 
is to extend education and increase its efficiency, not to economise the funds 
of managers. The fitness of managers to be entrusted with a larger share of 
public funds must be shown by a strengthened staff and improved appliances, 
and by the increased efficiency to which these will certainly lead in course of 
time. 

480. Sufficiency or Insufficiency of Aid to Girls^SchooIg— The 

principle w have employed to ascertain the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
grants generally, can bo only partially applied in the case of girls* schools. In 
Bengal, Assam, Coorg, und the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, departmental 
schools for girls are either wholly wanting or so few in number that no safe 
inference regarding the proper rate of aid can he drawn from the proportion of 
the total outlay which the Department has found it necessary to assign from 
public funds to its own schools. In the case of the remaining Provinces, it 
is, however, desirable to compare the percentage of the total cost that is at pre- 
sent supplied from public funds to the two classes of institutions* Instating 
the facts bearing* upon this point, we think it best to take only primary verna* * 
cular sehools into account. No doubt, a few aided girls' schools of a more 
advanced character exist, and they generally receive aid at lower rates than 
primary girls* schools ; hut these advanced institutions arc so few and creep w 
tional that it seems fairer to consider only that class of aided girls' schools v, hich 
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is by far tho largest, and -which most exactly resembles the schools under 
departmental management. The facte may bo shown tlius— 
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There can hardly be a doubt that nhcn the Department finds it necessary 
to rely on public funds for nearly tho irholo outlay on its OTtn schrtols, a 
rate of aid \rhich very slightly exceeds one-third in two Provinces and falls be- 
low one- third in three, holds out small encouragement for any one to undertake 
the responsibilities and encounter the difficulties which are still inseparable 
from the maintenance o£ female schools. At the same time it is well to bear 
in mind that though the amount of self-support attainable by any girls* school 
is still insignificant everywhere, aided schools aro generally better situated 
than departmental schools for raiding some small portion of their expenditure 
by means of fees. We think it advisable to support the conclusion to which tbe 
principle wo have adopted has led us iwth rrgnnl to five Provinces, by a Table 
which may help us to decide the same question with regard to tho remaining 
four, and which contains some further useful information concerning the pro- 
gress of female education- * 
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In this Table wo include all classes of aided girls* schools, the few ad- 
vanced as well as the many primary. Thus the percentage of aid shown is not 
the snme as in the last tabular statement, which refers to primary schools 
alone This Table shows that only where the number of girls' schools has been 
extremely small, hag the rato of aid in any Province ever approached the 
proportion of one-half the total outlay which we have approximately laid 
down. It further shows that tho rate of aid has diminished since 1870-71, 
felightly in Madras* considerably in Bengal, the Northwestern Provinces and 
the Punjab; %vhile it has not very much increased in Bombay, and that the 
percentage of aid has diminished by 5 £ for India as a whole. In the Central 
Vrorincesiho falling off shown in the Table is very great; hut in JS70-71 
there was but one girls* school in the Province, so that in this case there is no 
sufficient ground for any comparison. 

Again, the rate of aid to girls' schools may be compared with the rate of 
aid in each of the Provinces to primary schools generally. The comparison 
is as follow s : — 
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Prom this it appears that in every Province, except Bengal (and the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts, in which however there are only four aided girls' 
schools), less proportionate aid is given to the managers of girls' schools than 
to the managers of primary schools generally. This is true even under tho 
results system in Bombay, where the rates which it is possible for a girls' school 
to earn are double those given to hoys' schools, but where owing to irregularity 
of attendance and the other difficulties peculiar to female education, a sufficient 
grant is nover earned It must always be remembered that the difficulty 
of maintaining an efficient girls' school is incomparably greater than that 
of maintaining any other hind of educational institution. In Madras, the 
Central Provinces and A^sam, thp deficiency in the encouragement given to 
girls* schools, as compared to other elementary schools^ is particularly marked. 
Thus all lines of enquiry lead to the conclusion that extremely inadequate 
encouragement has hitherto been given everywhere to those who have coma 
forward to assist the State in the peculiarly difficult undertaking of educating 
the women of India- We cannot but think that in this department of educa- 
tion there are grounds for special encouragement being given. If even with 
the^imited encouragement liitherto afforded, the number of pupils attending 
aided schools for girls has risen from 25,095 to 44,708 in the last eleven 
years, we are confident that an enhanced rate of aid will produce large and 
beneficent results in a field in which* as wo shall show in Section 7 of tho 
present Chapter, private enterprise ought on many grounds to bo particularly 
encouraged. 
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Sectiok 6 —Points suggested hy the Evidence, Memorials, and Provincial 
Reports, as to the various ^sterns of Aid and their Administration. 

481* Introductory* — A l& r g e e^ 155 °* ^ acts an( l opinions tearing on the 
methods employed to eacourago private enterprise in education has teen laid 
before us. Some of these criticisms arc purely theoretical ; others, while based 
on experience, are drawn from consideration of but a narrow circle of facts, 
and make no allowance for opposing circumstances that are yet very obvious. 
Some points, also, that arc prominent in the evidence we hare already found occa- 
sion to deal with, as, for instance, in out discussion of the various grant-in-aid 
systems. Some, too, must be afterwards considered in connection with the 
question of closing or transferring departmental institutions, "Wo shall there* 
fore not attempt to record all that has been brought before us, but simply 
summarise such points not elsewhere disposed of as seem worth considering in 
the revision of the rules, under the following general heads; (i) systems; ($) 
amounts obtainable ; (3) conditions of aid ; and (4) administration* TPhat is 
here said under the first two heads must be regarded as supplementary to 
previous paragraphs of the Report, It must bo carefully borne in mind 
that our assent is not implied to all, or necessarily to any* of the views 
expressed. We may sometimes mate comments of our own ; hut the main 
purpose of this section is to give a resumd of what has actually been advanced 
by those who speak from the standpoint of private effort, and thus to make 
clear their wants and feelings, Ihese it is necessary to take into aecount> whe* 
ther the complaints made are or are not v* ell founded* .Again, it should be 
observed that some of the arrangements complained of, as for instance certaiB 
reductions of grants, sometimes originated with, and often were sanctioned by, 
the local Governments, and cannot be charged upon the Department only, But 
from the point oE view of private managers, the Department and the local 
Government are virtually one. It must also ho borne in mind that some ie* 
presentatives of private effort make few complaints or none at all* Natural- 
ly, evidence of that class makes no appearance in this section, and hut little 
anywhere in the Report, Those who have to inquire into the character and 
working of a system, must always give their main, if not their exclusive 
attention to the charges actually brought against it In our next section we 
shall endeavour to suggest remedies for so many of the complaints enumera- 
ted here as appear to us to have a solid basis. 

482- Evidence hearing on Systems of Aid«— Though there is some com- 
plaint that the rules of the salary-grant system are unnecessarily complex, the 
only one of the three chief systems against which, as a system, complaints are 
numerous is that of payment by results. We have already recommended that* 
this method of aid he not applied to colleges, and therefore we need not 
recount what witnesses have advanced on that point. Besides the disadvan- 
tages enumerated in Section 4 of this Chapter, it has been pointed out how 
little encouragement the system gives to the setting up of new schools. It 
assumes that schools are already established, and have resources of some kind 
to carry them through preliminary difficulties. In the case of inexpensive 
primary schools in favourable situations, the managers or teachers may rely 
on fees till a grant can he claimed ; hut it is argued that in backward districts, 
where a desire for education has to be fostered, this method of giving.aid 
holds out little inducement to establish schools- 'Most of the witnesses sug* 
gest that the system should be combined with some plan that will enable 
teachers or managers to obtain a certain amount of aid, however small, as 
t i 1 * m , m ^ inmm dependent on the results of examination. As 
to tbe details of tlus system, too rigid a definition of standards is generally 
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deprecated, as leaving no independence to teachers or managers in the choice 
of the sort of education they wish to give, and as making insufficient allow- 
ance for the varying quickness of pupils. Some witnesses go so far as to 
hold that the choice of subjects should rest entirely with the authorities of 
the school, and that Inspectors should only examine in whatever has been 
taught It is certainly not unreasonable to hold with others that the same 
set of subjects should not necessarily be prescribed over a whole Province, 
and that schools in backward Districts should not be rewarded according to 
the same standaids that are applied in the most forward It is further held by 
some that the low est standard for which grants arc given is too high, so that little 
aid is obtainable for very elementary schools ; and it h urged tint tlrs hears parti- 
cularly hardly upon girls* schools, in which it is as yet so difficult to attain appre- 
ciable results of any kind. It is even said that Inspectors who wish to be practi- 
cally just are sometimes led to make their examination under the lower stand- 
ards more lenient than is at all desirable. Tli ere is likewise some complaint of 
standards being the same for girls as boys. It is contended that, considering the 
special difficulties of female education, a le^s amount of proficiency on the part 
of girls should be rewarded by a grant than is rightly demanded in the case of 
boys. There arc complaints, too, of excessive strictness in the number and 
length of the daily attendances required of pupils. These differ in different 
Provinces; hut it is contended that they shottld differ more than they do for 
different Districts of the same Province, and in particular that they should be 
so arranged as to make* in some schools, greater allowance for pupils engaged 
at certain seasons in agricultural labour. The complaint has also been made 
of the system as administeied in Bombay, that it requires an excessive amount 
of poetry to be learned by heart, and thus increases the danger of relying too 
much on memory alone, — a danger to which all education in India is notori- 
ously exposed. The subdivision of standards is also complained of, as well as 
the arrangement that failure in any one of the sub-heads prevents a pupil 
from earning a grant under the standard as a whole* * 

Much has been said of a danger tliat affects all systems, but most promi- 
nently that of payment by results as applied to primax-y schools — the danger of 
parents being led to think tint the master is paid by Government, and that they 
may therefore vi ithhold the fees which they have hitherto paid There are few 
evils winch it is more necessary to check if grants-in-aid are to do the good they 
ought, and few evils the prevention of which requires more wisdom alike infram* 
ing the rules and in administering them* In Bengal it is held by some that the 
best way to escape the difficulty is to give but small rewards to primary school- 
masters, and to pay these rewards in a lump sum once for all. In Madras it is 
argued, on the otber hand, that by paying the grant in small sums spread over 
the year* the master is put in a position of greater independence, and is more 
likely to secure his rights in the matter of fees. This points to the risk of gene- 
ralising on the experience of a single Province, and to the need of adapting 
systems to the circumstances and prevailing feeling of the population dealt with 
To meet this danger will call for much patient enquiry on the p-irt of those 
* entrusted with the revision o! the granUin-aid rules of each Province. 

483. Evidence bearing on Amounts obtainable —We have already 

expressed our opinion as to the extent to which grants to the various 
branches of education maintained by private effort are sufficient on the 
whole, and we have laid down some general principles by Ttliich State 
expenditure on such education should be regulated* little therefore need be 
said under this heading* Generally speaking, those who represent aided 
education regard the rates as too low, Such witnesses arc of course prone 
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to look at the question from their own point of view and to neglect consider- 
ations on the other side : but there is a general consent that more liberal aid 
would be likely to produce a much more rapid development of education. It 
seems, however, that less discontent has been caused by the actual amount 
of grants than by the expansion of departmental institutions, particularly in one 
Province, concurrently with the withdrawal or refusal of grants-in-aid. It miy 
not be possible to give indefeasible rights to claimants for grants-in-aid, but 
care should be taken to avoid even the appearance of starving the one class of 
institutions in order to provide for tho wants of the other. Judicious distribu- 
tion is probably of more importance in encouraging private effort than lavish 
expenditure. At this point we may notice tho question raised by several 
witnesses, whether, in calculating the expenditure of a school in order to 
determine the amount of aid it should receive, something should not be reck- 
oned for time spent in supervision as well as for time spent in teaching. In 
some cases the head-master of an institution draws no part of his salary from 
the funds of the school, because he is not one of its regular staff ; yet much of 
its real value may depend on the time he gives to it. This element is taken into 
account in some Provinces, but not in others. The question is attended with 
difficulty, but may be suitably considered in the revision of the rules. Another 
complaint bearing on the rate of aid is, that general rules arc sometimes so 
applied as to reduce the amount on which managers have counted. For exam- 
ple, it is said that special grants fairly earned according to the rides have been 
refused, on the ground that if given they would bring the grant above a certain 
proportion of the total outlay on the school. A refusal of aid on such grounds 
is calculated to discourage those who have been induced to put forth special 
efforts by the liberality of the offers made to them. It is to provide against 
this danger that we have laid down, in section 4 of this Chapter, that the 
general principles regulating the amount of aid should not apply to cases in 
which Recommendations for special aid have been made. 

484. Evidence bearing on Conditions of Aid.— Practice differs in the 

various Provinces as to the conditions on which schools are eligible for grants-in- 
aid, and the views expressed as to what these conditions ought to be are various, 
and sometimes contradictory. Thus it is held by some that grants should in no 
way depend on the private resources forthcoming for the support of a school 
Subscriptions, it is said, cannot be relied on, and to demand them before a grant 
is given renders the establishment of schools in needy neighbourhoods impossible. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that this condition evokes private liberality, 
and that aid should not be given except where the reality of the desire for 
education has been put to this money test. Possibly the difference may be 
reconciled by bearing in mind the different claims of primary and secondary 
education on public assistance New schools for the poor are not likely to be 
largely established on the basis of voluntary subscriptions. But where the edu- 
cation is of a higher kmd, and possesses a prospective-money-value, the earnest- 
ness of the desire for it may more fairly be put to this test. TVith regard to 
the condition that fees must be levied in aided schools in all ordinary cases, it 
Has been rightly pointed out by witnesses, that if indigenous schools are to be 
awed it may be often necessary to recognise the custom of paying fees in kind, 
it has been also pointed out, that such indigenous schools, as well as some others 
winch 1 have been left more or less outside the grant-in-aid svstem, can never com- 
ply with the strict conditions as to a committee oE management and a theoreti- 
cally satisfactory ^staff of teachers, which some Provinces still impose on every 

? Bnmt - Native a » enc ? m 7 sometimes work along the*- 

oiZ l r^T ' ^ ^ U Pr ° babl - V doso more and ™i tat at present it 
often tends towards methods that are simpler, if also less likely to secure per- 
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manent success, Some kind of guarantee for permanence is of course eminently 
desnable, but it need not be insisted on is a preliminary to granting aid m 
every case without exception It seems better to assist, while they last, a few 
schools that prove ephemeral in the end, than for fear of tins slight amount of 
waste to leave unaided a multitude of struggling institutions, which by gnnts 
of hut small amount might become useful agencies for the spread of education 
Simpler conditions and less strict requirements might lend many who have not 
yet thought of doing so to apply for nd in the Provinces in question 

Again, there are complaints of the threat at least being held out that the 
Department will insist, as a condition of aid, on all promotions from class to 
class being determined by departmental examinations In the North "Western 
Provinces, the still further complaint is made that the examination hy which the 
internal economy of schools must thus ho regulated, on pain of all grants being 
withheld, is badly arranged and badly conducted We have dealt with this 
point, however, by a Recommendation under the head of secondary education 
In Madras, the questiou is much discussed how far the employment of certi 
Raited teachers should he required as the condition of a grant under the system 
of payment by results If the only object i* to secure the most ripid spread 
of education, the less interference the better with the internal economy of 
those schools which are able by my instrumentality to pass a fair number 
of their pupils If the object be to raise the standard of general efficiency, the 
employment of certificated teachers may not unreasonably be insisted on On 
the one hand, to secure ^ell qualified teachers is an object that should never 
be lost sight of On the other, there is obvious danger in making the employ- 
ment of such teachers a condition of aid too absolutely or too soon It will 
require both skill and patience to reconcile the claims, which in this case are to 
some extent cpuflicfcrng* of Hie more rapid spread and the greater efficiency of 
primary education Again, complaint has been made of points wholly un- 
connected with education having been made indispensable to the bestowal 
or continuance of a grant It has, for example, been extensively prescribed 
as a condition of aid in one Province that managers must hold themselves 
responsible for s^ing that their pupils have been successfully vaccinated 
However laudable the object may be, this is a confusion of educational with 
hygienic regulations which seems wholly out of place in a system intended 
to encourage private enterprise The fear has been expressed that conditions 
of aid still more objectionable may be laid dov\m by Local and Municipal 
Boards, and the need has been much insisted on thit such concisions shall 6e 
fixed by Government and not by the Boards, and that an appeal shall he to 
the Department if, in any case, the conditions fixed hy Government are not 
observed On this point* we shall speak more fully under its proper head- 
Some witnesses ttouM make it a condition of aid that no religious instruc- 
tion should be given m an aided school, or at least that if given it should he 
entirely separated from the ordinary course In view, however, of the declara- 
tion of the Despatch o£ 1854 that the system of grants in aid is to be based on 
'* an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction conveyed 
4< in the schools assisted,*' and of the instruction to Inspectors in that Despatch 
that "in their periodical inspections, no nottce wlwt&oever should he taken hy 
" them of the Tehgious doctrines which may be taught in any school," this pro- 
posal need not be discussed One aspect of the question also will be taken up 
when we come to speak of the future prospects and development of the system 
of aiding private effort 

Among enquiries hearing on conditions of aid, few have been more pro 
nunent thin the question whether a school maintained for the profit of its 
manager, or, as it is sometimes called, ,( a private adventure " school, is to 
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receive pid. Most Provinces havo practically settled the question in the 
affirmative so far as elementary schools arc concerned. As regards higher 
institutions, the point has attracted most attention in the Province of Bombay. 
In the action taken hitherto, the Local Government and the Department 
appear not to have adequately distinguished schools maintained with a view 
to ultimate profit from schools actually making profit. Also in a Despatch 
from the Secretary of Stato to the Government of Boralny (No 9, dated 
31st March 1868), the great difference hetween the claims to assistance of 
these two classes of schools seems not to have 1)cen made sufficiently clear. 
At present the rule appears to ho that only schools which arc actually self, 
supporting hy moans of fees are definitely excluded from receiving grants- 
in-aid; but in times of any financial pressure there has perhaps been too 
much disposition to believe that schools hy which the proprietor hoped to 
make a profit some day ^erc actually a source of gain to him already. 
Borne of the witnesses have pointed to this as one of the chief reasons why 
private effort, and particularly nativo pmatc effort, heirs so small a share 
of the "burden of education in the Bdmbay Presidency, There is no reason why 
schools which aim at becoming self-supporting, or at becoming more tlian self- 
supporting, should be refused aid while they really stand in need of it. The 
plea of wmt oF permanence cannot be advanced in tho case of schools that have 
been maintained, and maintained in great efficiency, for many years even with- 
out a grant ; and the plea of their having no maniging committee, tthich lias 
sometimes been brought forward, is equally invalid in face of the express de- 
claration of the Despatch of 1854, that thp local management to he considered 
adequate maybe that ot "one or more persons." On the other hand, aid 
must be limited by Recommendation No 13 of this Chapter, that grants 
shall not he given to schools that have become self-supporting by means of 
fees Grants aro meant to spread education, not to put money into the 
pockets of managers, whether they be one or many, after all tho legitimate 
wants of the school have been supplied. But when a school maintained for 
profit needs help in order to increase its efficiency or extend its operations, it 
should certainly he allowed to share in the assistance that the Stato is able 
to afford It may be difficult to apply this principle to individual cases, but 
the principle itself is clear. 

485. Evidence bearing on Administration.— Tlie most numerous and 

important complaints brought befoio us m the evidence and memorials, refer to 
the practical administration of the different systems of aid. Thus it is stated 
that in some Provinces the plan of evoking private effort has not yet been fairly 
tried. The veiy first step towards the success of the plan is to make the rules 
under which aid is offered thoroughly known to those whom the State invites to 
help it in the work of education. Even this, it would appear, has not been 
always done. In the Punjab at least, care has not been taken to have the 
rules effectually published, or even translated into the vernaculars. It is not 
6ui prising therefore, especially in a Province where English thought and English 
customs have as yet affected the community so little, that almost the only 
persons who have responded to the appeal of the State have been the Mission- 
aries It is stated, too, that even when an application for a grant has been 
made strictly according to the rules— which, owing to the complexity of the 
rules m some Provinces is not always an easy matter— the delay before an 
answeT comes operates as a great discouragement. In one Province the pro- 
cess to be gone through in obtaining a grant is said to be so complicated, that 
it cannot well take less than six months, and often does take considerably 
more In connection with tbis subject wc must notice the very numerous and 
loud complaints of the multiplicity and complexity of returns required from 
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tbo managers of aided schools, In some Provinces it is declared that the 
trouble entailed by these returns is almost more than the grants arc worth. 
The burden seems to be steadily growing as new administrators devise new 
forms to bo filled up, and even men of European experience and culture are said 
to be occasionally unable to understand what it is that they are required to 
state. If so, such requirements must bo a real obstacle to the extension of 
aided education in the bands of local bodies and native gentlemen. It is not 
only the T^a^te of time that is objected to, but the inevitable tendency of such 
a system to cast all schools in the departmental mould, and to bring them 
practically under the immediate management 0 f the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Complaints hare been made that grants are given to Missionaries, 
when in similar circumstances they are refused to nativo bodies. It is certainly 
true that in some Provinces too little encouragement has been held out to the 
latter, but it does not appear that there has been anywhere, for many years, a 
deliberate refusal of aid to any particular class of effort- It is said also, that 
grants hare been given to mission schools set up in the neighbourhood of other 
schools under private managers, hut not to those in competition with Govern- 
ment schools Missionaries male a similar statement as to aid hems? given to 
schools in competition with their own, but not to those in competition with 
Government schools. The complaint, in this form, is not that one kind of aided 
effort has been preferred to another, but that private effort of all kinds is dis- 
couraged when it competes with schools managed by the Department itself. 
Thus, too, in the North-Western Provinces there seems to have been a systematic 
reluctance to give aid to non-Government colleges, even to so signal an cxamplo 
of private enterprise as the Muhammadan college at Aligarh. It is added thAt 
grants have in some cases been reduced at the very time when they were begin- 
ning to produco the desired effect of mnUng th& aided institution thoroughly 
successful Even a few such examples may fatally interfere with the growth 
of private effort* There Qanbe no doubt that the impression prevails in some 
Provinces that the Department is hostile to institutions that compare at all 
favourably with its own* 

There are similar complaints as to undue favour or disfavour being shown 
to one class of aided institutions as compared with another in respect of severity 
of examinations, and to all classes of aided institutions as compared with depart- 
mental ones- It would bo a waste of time to endeavour to determine whether 
such accusations have any foundation in fact* Unanimity as to the fairness 
of an examination is hopelessly unattainable. In our view, the complaint points 
chiefly to the desirability of not letting aid depend in any large measure on the 
mere results of examining individual pupils, except in those elementary subjects 
as to which it is comparatively easy to form a definite and well-grounded 
judgment. 

Connected ivith this subject is the complaint, which is specially prominent 
in Madras and the Punjab, of public examinations being so used as practically 
to impose the departmental curriculum and even departmental text-bools upon 
aided schools, and thus to render the independent development of such schools 
impossible. It is stated, too, that by compelling aided schools to send up their 
pupils for tests applied throughout the whole* Province, not only are children 
subjected to public examinations too young to bear tbo strain, hut that 
an insuperable obstacle is (hereby opposetf fo the gratluaf growth of that 
variety in the type of instruction irhich is essential for a civilised com- 
munity with its many complex wants. In Madras there is also said to be some 
tendency to treat every deviation from the rules laid down in the "Standing 
" Orders " for Government schools as ipsa facto a defect 

Prom some witnesses again, though not from many, the complaint is beard 

10s *f*V 
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that the low rates of fees charged in departmental institutions, prevent institu- 
tions under private management from being so self-supporting as they ought 
to be. In the opinion of one of the few representatives o! nativo private cfloit 
in tho Punjab, the low rate of fees and the indiscriminate bestowal of scholar- 
ships in the higher class of Government institutions form one of the leading 
causes of the stagnation of native educational enterprise throughout the Pro* 
vince. The same charge is brought in the Madras Provincial Report, not 
against the Department or strictly departmental institutions, but against the 
schools maintained by M unicipal and Local Boards. These also are in a special 
degree under the influence of the Department, and some way should be devised of 
so regulating the fees as to check " tho general tendency to fix them very low. '* 
To use public funds as a means of keeping down fees appears to us, at all 
events in regard to schools for secondary instruction, to be out of harmony 
with the spirit of the Despatches Nothing is more important, in the way 
not only of encouraging private effort, hut also of diminishing the amount 
of aid required, and so of economising the resources of the State, than (to 
make fees as high as it is possible to make them without injury to education. 
Schools that are most closely connected with Government, as being naturally 
the strongest and most stable, must lead the way. 

Another defect in administration to which attention has been called, is . 
that of delay in the payment of grants after they have become due. It is 
in evidence that in one case a manager who has charge of a large number of 
schools had not received in October 1 882 grants to the amount of Rs. 6,000 
that were due to him for the previous year. Several witnesses have made 
similar complaints, though it may be hoped that such a case as this is as rare as 
it is extreme. 

486. Complaint of Want of Sympathy in Administration— But the , 

most common and most important class of complaints 'bearing on departmental 
administration is that it is unsympathetic towards private effort. This is express- 
ed calmly by some and in emphatic terms by others ; but representatives of aided 
education, in aU "Provinces except Bengal, say something that tends in this 
direction. The charge is no doubt yague ; hut it is clear that if the action of 
the Department lias tended anywhere to mako public opinion unfavourable to 
the policy of the Despatch of 1854, the obstacle thereby thrown in the way 
of evoking private effort may he very great, although intangible. One of 
the Sew representatives of private native effort in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh states that " Aided schools are looked upon by the Educational 
" authorities as excrescences which are to he removed, and the sooner the better/' 
He adds " they axe tho pariahs of the Education Department and are looked 
" down upon with contempt. The infection has spread from the Department 
" to the outside public, and the very name of a « subscription ' school moves a 
'* provoking smile. ' » He mentions a friend who long maintained a school with 
hut slender means, and yet said that he would rather let the school perish 
than apply to the Department for a grant, on the ground that he should 
not "he able to hear their scornful conduct, and their constant and harass- 
ing interference." The views of this witness are possibly extreme; but 
it is well to note the strength of feeling that his words indicate. If his 
statement as to the public opinion that has been induced by the action 
of the Department corresponds in the slightest degree with facts, it is 
needless to seek any other explanation of the grant-in-aid system having 
had such small suecess in the North- Western Provinces. Kone of the 
witnesses m other Provinces use sueh strong language. Still, what they say is 
» enough to show that there are few Provinces in which the f eelinfr between tho 
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Department and the representatives of aided effort is such as wo should wfch 
to see it, Somo of the latter point to facts which appear to show an indiffer* 
ence, if nothing stronger, to private effort on the part of some departmental 
officers- Thus complaints are made of departmental institutions having been 
opened in direct opposition to those under private managers. Cases of this kind 
aro not numerous ; but it must he remembered that even a single case, unless 
the ground oE action was not only very strong but also very clear, must liavu 
conveyed the impression to a whole Province that the Department is the opponent 
and not the friend of private effoit. More numerous cases have been pointed 
to, in which departmental institutions have been set up in places where private 
effort, if warmly seconded, might easily have supplied the wants of the com- 
munity. Oases of this kind must leave a similar, though a weaker, impression 
—at least must leave the impression that the Department likes best to have 
institutions of its own. 

An official paper has been laid before us, from whicb it appears that in 
Madras it was proposed by tho Director of Public Instruction to spend 
Rs, 30,000 with the avowed object of transferring the secondary education 
of an important town, which had hitherto been chiefly provided by private 
effort, wholly into the hands of tho Department. His successor, indeed, advised 
against tho measure and it was not carried out. The samo Director avowed 
it to he his policy to develop departmental education pari passu with that 
resulting from private effort ; and in the opinion of many witnesses ho aimed 
not so much at increasing both as at largely substituting the former for the 
latter* 

Again, in proof of tho want of sympathy for private effort, it has been 
pointed out that in few Provinces have representatives of non-departmental 
education been consulted on questions relating to education generally, and iu 
* few have they been invited to take any share in those examinations below tho 
standard of tho TJnivcrsit f whicb exert an influence upon schools at large* It 
must bo remembered that this complaint, as well as many others, is not made 
in all Provinces alike, In Sladras, for example, where some complaints are loud , 
this one is not heard- It may be, also, that the representatives of private effort 
are to somo extent to blamo for this isolation ; but that they feel themselves to a 
largo extent debarred from exerting any influence on the general current of 
education is plain from the evidence before us* Wc hope that the evil will bo 
to a large extent remedied by Recommendations already made in Chapter VH 
of this Report. 

Again, it appears that in some Provinces, though not in most, scholarships 
have been confined to departmental institutions. In one Province this was 
carried so far tlmt, until after we had commenced our enquiries, scholarships 
were not only not tenablo in institutions under private managers, hut were 
rigorously withheld from pupils who had received any portion of their education 
insuct institutions. TV hatever may have been the intention of such rules, they 
seem to show that* the policy laid down in 1 854 liad been overlooked* They 
could hardly do otherwise than create the belief that the Department had no 
aotivo wish that private educational effort should prosper. 

Again, as pointing to this want of sympathy, it is stated that rules have 
been laid down for aided schools which tho Department never thought of apply* 
in^ to its own schools, Por instance, in Madras the rules allow no aid for the 
salaries of even the oldest and most experienced uncertificated teachers, while 
a few such men arc nevertheless retained in departmental institutions. In tho 
same Province it is said that rules are laid down nhich, though excellent in 
the abstract, leave quite out of view the present needs of aided institution*^, 
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and the actual difficulties of their managers, 3?or example, ^hile the scale of 
grants-in-aid of the salaries of certificated female teachers is admittedly a 
liberal one, the fact that hardly any such teachers can at present be procured 
seems to have been completely overlooked* It is also asserted tbat t for the sake 
of the theory that grants should not be given for servants, the aid has been 
taken away which was formerly given in paying the women employed to escort 
girls to school— a class of agents quite indispensable at present in a xrell- 
managed girls* school. For reasons such as these, it is stated that a 
scheme nhich looks liberal on paper turns out to bo far from liberal k 
practice. 

These are some illustrations of the opinion expressed by many witnesses 
Trho speak from the standpoint of aided education, that only in rare cases has 
the Department discharged its duty of actively fostering private effort— that 
cold justice is the utmost which as a rule it has been willing to accord. It 
is also alleged that there has been no want of vigour in the establish- 
ment of departmental schools, and that the impression has thus been left 
that those who wish to be honoured by the State for interest in education, 
must show that interest by supporting departmental effort. Onp witness says 
that any attempt to open a school that would even appear to be a rival to a 
departmental one *' would be regarded not only by tho officials hut also by 
u most of the respectable Hindu inhabitants as an act of disloyalty to Govern- 
94 ment." Another, who is in no way connected with aided oducation, eays that 
Government institutions are invariably tho most preferred and favoured, not 
only by the State but also by ail those who crave and court State favour," 
And witness after witness in nearly all the Provinces declares that many native 
gentlemen and native associations would be ready to establish aided schools, 
i£ it were generally felt that their doing so would be approved and commended 
by Government and its officials. 

One of tho occurrences which has been pointed to as showing that private 
effort sometimes receives even less than justice, requires somewhat fuller 
statement. In 1876 some reduction of educational expenditure was considered 
necessary in the Province of Bombay. The grant of Us, 70,000 per annum, 
or 3 1 per cent of the entire expenditure from public funds, whifch had been 
fixed as the sum to be devoted to the encouragement of aided schools (includ- 
ing those for Europeans and Eurasians), had by that time been considerably ex- 
ceeded- It was accordingly determined that the first step in the retrenchment 
should bo to reduce grants to aided schools within the predetermined limits, A 
conference was held with some of their managers, but the only question sub- 
mitted to them was how the reduction already resolved on could best he made. 
It is in evidence that no representatives of native private effort, whose claims 
should have received fuller consideration than those of any other class of 
managers, were invited even to this conference ; and that as a natural result 
the reductions fell disproportionately on them* In the end it was determined 
that the result grants hitherto paid for passing the higher University examin- 
ations should be reduced by 50 per cent, and the grant for passing the ma- 
triculation examination entirely taken away. The total sum. expended under 
the ordinary rules, that is, according to the system of payment by results, was 
thus reduced from about Rs. 86,000 in 1875-76 to about Its 78,000 in 1876-77, 
and to about Ks 66,000 in 1877-78, when the reduction had taken full effect. 
The whole operations of aided schools were thus most seriously crippled. There 
13 nothing to show that any reduction in the outlay on institutions managed 
by the Department itself was either made or attempted at the commence- 
ment o£ 1876, Trtien the financial pressure was first felt, though in tho sub. 
sequent distress caused by famine at the close of that year, they also suffered 
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motin* education This is no doubt unfortunate, but considering all the 
circumstances it should not lie regarded as unnatural, and certainly not as me- 
medvable It Tvould bo contrary to all experience if a scheme ho far waobwg as 
that initiated in 1854, should come to maturity without considerable difficulty 
at first There are always difficulties m reducing general principles to detailed 
practice Mistakes m applying principles may escape detection when they are 
mide, and yet mny be icadily seen when the time for taking stock of what has 
been done in ires Our historical review of this subject has shown that, m spite of 
ill the difficulties and disagreements that witnesses and memoiiala have brought 
forward, the scheme of grants m nd has in some Provinces realised the 
expectations of its authors, so far as secondary and collegiate education are 
concerned, and that under a somewhat modified form it has heen found fitted 
to promote both the extension and the improvement of primary education also 
TFe have shown, indeed, that it has heen comparatively unsuccessful in other 
Provinces f hut everywhere it has home some good fruit, and its renwXableand 
constantly increasing success where the conditions have been favourable, gives 
encouragement to the belief that when mistakes of administration have beennoted 
and corrected, jt will do for education of every kmd and in every part of India a 
work as extensive as beneficent If we succeed in pointing out the best mode of 
reducing ^° practice the essential principles on which the ^vhole scheme proceeds, 
all the difficulties that have arisen may come to be looked back upon at no distant 
date is only the obstacles and interruptions incidental to bringing into proper 
working order everything that is great and lasting It has been necessary for na 
to recount these difficulties, not in order to exaggerate or perpetuate differences 
that we trust will be removed, but simply to mark out the means by which a 
peaceful and safe development is most likely to be secured It must be remem 
hered that the difficulties enumerated have shown themselves m different Pro- 
vinces in very different degrees It should not be supposed that they have all 
appeared in any single Province In some Provinces, &uch as Bengal among 
the more advanced and the Central Provinces among the more backward most 
of them are entirely absent It should be noticed, also, that the very form of 
our enquiry has tended to make the blame for such difficulties as hare arisen 
appear to rest on the Department more largely than has m all probability 
been really the case It was plainly part of our duty to provoke criticism , 
and the questions put by us were therefore such as to bring to the surface 
every complaint that witnesses wished to make Had educational officers been 
asked to prefer their complaints against the n^nagers of aided schools, via 
should doubtless have had it m our power to dispense more even handed justice, 
but purposes oE practical utility would not have been served so well In estimat- 
ing the value of the various complaints that have been made, it is well to remem 
ber that many of them refer to such differences as must always exist among 
those who sincerely desire to promote the same end The general strain 
oE the evidence agrees with what is said by a witness who has found the very 
gravest fault with the educational administration of his Province " while the 
" Director s preference for Government schools is too strong, yet I do not think 
" it would lead him knowingly to do anything unfriendly to aided schools * 

4B9 The Origin of the chief Complaint— The last mentioned witness 

has summed up all the mere reasonable complaints that have been made Setting 
aside objections to more details which wo hope will be remedied by revising 
the rules for aid after full consultation with those whom they most affect, 
ill complaints may be resolved into this,— that the Department his too 
much forgotten the more important side of its two-fold responsibility It 
was part no doubt, of its duty to gne direct instruction, but its chief 
function was that of evoking, orginuing iml directing aright every cduca- 
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tional agency that could by any means "be brought to bear on the vast popu- 
lation of the Xmpire. Tho mistake is one for whicli many excuses may be offered* 
To most men it is more satisfactory to work through agents that are under com- 
plete control than through those who hare views of their own, and who cannot 
be wholly prevented from giving effect to them. The work, too, of agentsi 
whose principles of action are various and whose interests must at times con- 
flict, is not easily directed to a large and common end. And if the results of 
the easier method of direct departmental action are less extensive and less 
enduring, yet it must be admitted that in the mean time they are more plain 
and precise and are also more rapidly attained. Moreover* the spirit of attend- 
ing to one's own more immediate duty is not unnatural. The Department was 
instructed to manage directly one set of schools, while it was only indirectly to 
control another. It could hardly be expected altogether to overcome the very 
natural tendency to give more sympathy and support to the former than to 
the latter, especially in cases where the latter were weak and backward, and 
not easily raised into useful models of efficient and thorough education. It 
could not in fact have risen at once to the level of the high position it was 
meant to hold, without greater breadth of view and a more comfirmed habit 
of looking to broad results than it is safe to count on in a large and busy 
Department. It must be added also that the Imperial and Local Governments, 
as well as the Department, have not always consistently applied the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854 to practice. These considerations are sufficient to show 
that some of the complaints we have recounted must almost inevitably have 
arisen. At the same time we feet it to be our duty to say that the development 
of private effort, and therefore the extension and improvement of education 
throughout India, has been greatly hindered by the extent to which the Depart- 
ment, not in all but in a majority of the Provinces» has failed to act steadily 
in the spirit of the broad and generous policy laid down for its guidance at 
the time when it was originally constituted- In one Province the hostility 
to missionary schools shown by one of the earliest Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion not only checked for the time the growth of an agency which might have 
done much to spread education and to evoke agencies even more extensive and 
powerful than itself, but also exerted an influence the results of which are 
felt to the present day. In another Province, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that impatience of the independent tone of private managers and of their bold* 
ness in asserting their rights produced a tension between the Department and 
the leading representatives of private effort which was allowed to prejudice the 
legitimate interests of aided institutions. In yet another Province the root 
of the difficulty lies deeper still, and may be found in a conspicuous indifference 
to the advantage of developing native private effort, which has stronger claims 
upon the State than private effort of any other kind. lastly, in many Pro- 
vinces a too exclusive interest in the superior success of departmental schools 
has induced the officers of the Department to favour them even at the expense 
of other schools and to distribute the pressure of financial difficulties uneven- 
ly over the institutions which stood to them in dlfferc ^relations, but were 
alike entrusted to their care. Prom causes such as theses some one or more 
of the conditions essential to the success of private effort have been neglected 
in practical administration ; and to this neglect, not to any inherent defects, 
we attribute whatever disappointment there may be as to the results hitherto 
brought about by the system of grants-in*aid. 

With these general remarks we pass from the consideration of the difficul- 
ties that have ari*cn. It will suffice if the experience of the past is used for the 
guidance of the future, and if those conditions are henceforward observed under 
which alone it now appears that the grant-in-aid system can take the place that it 
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was meam to hold We shall pioceedto state what we regard as the chief con 
ditions ihau are necessnry to the complete success of any scheme for evolin* 
private educational effort If these are secured for the future, we feel assured 
that such effort will enter upon a new era of healthy and rapid growth and 
that education will be more widely spread than it could he if the depart 
mental method of action continued to be preferred 

490 The first Condition of the Success of private Effort -Inshtu 

turns under pnvate managers cannot he successful unless they are franTJy ac 
cepted as an essential part of the general scheme of education This miy appear 
to have been even more thin sufficiently provided for by the Recommendation 
already ^de to the effect that « while existing State institutions of the h.gher 
m order should he maintained wherever they are necessary, the improvement and 
extension of private institutions be the principal care of the Department' 
JBut the way in which the Department should manifest its care for institutions, 
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renience of schools rnider private managers should he carefully weighed. It aha 
follows that all scholarships and rewards that the State confers should he given 
m without regard to the form of management of the institution to which a candidate 
belongs. For reasons sucli as these, we recommend that ivith a view to secure 
the co-operation of Government and non-Government institutions, the managers 
of the latter be consulted on matters of general educational interest and that 
their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for certificates, scholar- 
sJtipSt and other jyublic distinctions 

TTe have already intimated that in some cases too little attention has 
hitherto heen paid to the necessity of thus securing a free field for private effort 
and of making the competition between departmental and non-departmental 
institutions fair, when other considerations render it necessary that such com- 
petition should still for a time continue. The restriction of scholarships in the 
Punjab to departmental institutions, of which we made mention in our last 
section, has indeed heen recently removed ; hut certain similar restrictions still 
exist elsewhere. Recommendations 1 8 and ig of Chapter YI hear on such restric- 
tions in Madras and Bombay. Another arrangement which seems calculated to 
leave the impression that non-departmental institutions are not regarded as an 
integral part of the educational machinery is the restriction of the Datshina 
fellowships in Bombay to the students of departmental colleges. We learn 
that there were peculiarities in the way in which these fellowships were found- 
ed, which may make it in some degree doubtful whether they should now 
he regarded as rewards for learning proceeding directly from the State. TVe 
therefore confine ourselves to recommending that the Government of Bombay be 
invited to consider the propriety of converting the Dalshhia fellowships tnto 
University f elloxoslnps with definite duties attacked to them, to be tenable for a 
term of years and ope& to all candidates irrespective of tie college m jvhieh t&ey 
have been trained* 

Our attention has been drawn to a similar restriction in Bengal which we 
desire to see removed. The Mohsin Endowment Fund, which is entirely at the 
disposal of the Srate though it drew its origin from a private bequest, is applied in 
part to the payment of the fees of llnlnmmadan students. For some time matri- 
culated students thus assisted have heen allowed to join any college they 
prefer, whether departmental or other ; but scholars who have not yet matri- 
culated are still compelled to attend departmental schools as a condition of 
receiving assistance in the payment of their fees. We have satisfied ourselves 
that there is nothing in the conditions of the bequest, or in the other circum- 
stances of the case, that calls for the continuance of this restriction, and we 
therefore recommend that in Henqal the payment from the 3tohstn Fund of 
ttco-thtrds of the fees of 2Iuhammadan students, now confined to Government 
schools* be extended to JIuhammadan students of non-Government schools ap- 
proved by the Department. 

Finally, under this head, we wish to direct attention to one of the com- 
plaints that witnesses have brought forward, — that which hears on delay in the 
-payment of grants that are admitted to be due. If the Depart mentis to regard 
institutions under private managers as entitled to its fostering care as much as 
those managed by itself, or oven more, it is obvious that it should take as much 
pains to secure punctual payment of the grants as it fakes to prevent tbc pay 
of its own servants from falling into arrears, TYc therefore recommend that 
grants be paid tcithout delay when they become due according to the rates, 

491- The second Condition of the Success of private Effort —The next 

condition essential to the success of private effort is that its freedom be not 
interfered with. Ihere should be a clear understanding that a grant is not 
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to be used as a means of coercing managers into adopting the views of (lie 
Department. It is no doubt conceivable, though in a high degree unlikely, 
that there may be so radical a difference between the views of the managers 
and those of the Department that the latter may judge a school to be positively* 
injurious. In that case the grant should be frankly refused or withdrawn, 
To use the grant as a means of pressing the school into the mould of a depart- 
mental school is opposed to the whole principle of relying upon private effort 
The personal interest and zeal which it is the very idea of the system to appeal 
to, U always strongest in those who have views ou education to which they desire 
to give practical effect. If such men are to help the State they must have free- 
dom. Any disadvantages that may he incidental to such freedom are a small price 
to pay for its many benefits. This condition plainly forbids all attempts to take 
the internal arrangements of a school, for example the promotions from class to 
class, out of the hands of the school authorities, — an evil which we lme 
already dealt with in oux Recommendation No. 22 of Chapter V, It forbids 
all modes of inspection that would treat any deviation f 10m the model set up 
by the Department as ipso facto a defect. It forbids demanding returns so 
minute and full that in order to furnish them the school must be arranged 
precisely on the plan that the form of the returns suggests, — an evil we 
have tried to meet by Recommendation Ifa. 4 of Chapter TIL It equally 
forbids all endeavours to impose a rigrid routine of study or a particular 
set of text-books upon all schools. We therefoie recommend that care be taken 
lest pubhc examinations become the means of practically imposing the same 
text-books or curriculum on all schools. In short, the Department should let aided 
institutions grow after their own fashion, interfering with that growth only in 
cases of extreme necessity. This must not, however, be understood to mean that 
managers are to be subject to no authority, or that their schools maybe as 
inefficient as they please. Control is a^ necessary as freedom, and control must 
rest v» ith the Department While deprecating everything that would take away 
power and responsibility from managers with regard to the internal economy of 
their schools, we would increase rather than diminish the power of the Depart* 
ment to secure complete efficiency. No doubt it is difficult or impossible to 
mark in set terms the boundary between interference with freedom on the one 
hand and legitimate control upon the other. But if the Department regards 
each school as a unit, with the internal economy of which its only concern is 
to see that it does well what it undertakes to do, and if it aims at making all 
such units mutually helpful, the problem will not be found too difficult to 
solve in practice, 

492, The third Condition of the Success of private Effort —But if fair 

play is to be given to the system prescribed by the Despatch of 1854, more is 
required than sympathetic dealing with aided institutions already in existence 
and security for their freedom. Every proper means must be employed to favour 
the establishment of now schools in places where education is already provided 
by Government as well as in others. The readiness of the State to aid those wim 
come forward to establish such institutions should be actively impressed upon 
the people. In any Province where the bulk of the inhabitants have never been 
made aware that the State 13 willing tfi aid them in establishing schools of tltcir 
o\\ n t it is plain that thcjgrant-in-aid system has never been really tried. It * s 
true that a proper regard for its dignity prevents Government from assuming tlio 
attitude of a petitioner ; but the Head of a Department entrusted with the care of 
education, has wide scope for encouraging private effort without loss of dignity- 
ruhlic sentiment is very intangible, yet it is a thing on which much aluajs 
depends. By Judicious and patient effort, a Director, supported by his Govern- 
ment, can do much to create the feeling that the State honours those who aid it by 
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opening- and maintaining schools If such a feeling be once created, efforts along 
tho lines marked out by the Despatch of 1854 ivill not long be wanting* 
Even in Provinces whore private effort has not yet done much then; is n promis- 
ing field to work in. There are none where its prospects arc at present so little 
hopeful as the Punjab and the North- Western Provinces ; yet in the former there 
is a mass of evidence to show that many native gentlemen will take part in 
the education of their countrymen if proper means to encourage them are 
used ; while of the liberality for educational purposes that is latent in the latter, 
there is ample proof in the long list of private benefactor supplied by 
Babu Haris Chandra of Benares in the answers he has given to our questions. 
1 On the other hand, though grants be *given to the few that ask them, yet if there 
be no attempt to increase the number of applications, while great care is given 
to the improvement and development of departmental schools, it is inevitable 
that the feeling should spring up of its being an act almost of disloyalty to open 
new schools, especially in places where education is under the direct management 
of the Department. Where any feeling like this exists, it is vain to count on pri- 
vate eftort. We therefore recommend that, after care has been f aLen to adapt the 
rules to the circumstances and wants of each Province, as already recommended, 
the revised rides for grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations made in them 
he not merely published in the official Gazettes, hut translated into the verna* 
cular^ aud communicated to the P?es& t to the managers of aided and private 
institutions, and to all who are hkety to kelp in any way in the spread 0/ 
education* 

493 The fourth Condition of the Success of private Effort.— Again, it 

is necessary, if the f ull development of private effort is to be secured, that the fees 
in all secondary schools and colleges that are managed by the Department be 
Kept as high as possible, and higher than in aided institutions of a corresponding 
class* The fees in every institution should be as high as is consistent with the 
spread of education, in order that the drain on the limited resources of the State 
may bo lessened, and funds set free to meet new demands- The stronger an insti- 
tution is, the higher is the fee it can afford to charge. As departmental insti- 
tutions are certainly the strongest in India, not only from the prestigo that 
their Government connection gives them but from the higher efficiency which 
in most cases they attain, it falls naturally to them to set an example uhich 
all others ought to follow as closely as they can. This is a condition of great 
importance, and we have called attention to it in Recommendations No, 10 of 
Chapter V and No. 10 of Chapter VL It appears to hare been nearly always 
fulfilled in schools and colleges managed by the Department directly, but by 
no means so in the town schools managed by Local and Municipal Boards, 
which are quasi -departmental in their character. 

494. The fifth Condition of the Success of private Effort— Stillanothcr 

condition should be observed if private effort is to accomplish all that it is 
capable of. Boom must be made for it as its area gradually expands, TVhercver 
it becomes fit to do the work needed, the Department should remove its own 
institutions as the Despatch of 1854 contemplate*. It must always be a 
difficult and delicate thing to settle w hen a departmental institution, or any 
particular branch of it, ought thus to bo withdrawn. If such a step be taken 
too soon, it may propagate the idea that Government has ceased to wisli that 
opportunities for higher education should be afforded. If delayed too long, it 
must propagate the equally hurtful idea that tho people should depend on Gov- 
ernment entirely, without making an effort for themsehes ; and any such idea 
is of course fatal to private effort. This condition is so important, and yrt 
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so difficult to wort beneficially and fairly, that wo shall devoto a separate 
section of this Chapter to its treatment. No more need bo added hero than that 
full encouragement to private effort demands that it be made clear by practical 
examples, when occasion serves, that departmental schools are not regarded as 
ends in themselves, but as a means of awakening such a desire for education 
that in course o£ time it may he maintained with moderate aid* and may tamfe 
more and more self-supporting ; though there is little ground to expect that 
the very highest kind of education will ever attain to complete self-support 
by means of fees alone. When a beginning is once made in thus with- 
drawing Government schools, it will bo seen that the Department ought not 
to be regarded as a rival, but as an * impartial authority that all should 
readily submit to The power it will thus gain over every kind of education 
will he far greater than it can possibly exert if it be regarded as interested f 
only, or interested chiefly, in the welfare of the institutions that it directly 
manages, 

495 The sixth Condition of the Success of private Effort— Again, it 

is obvious that if the system of aided private effort is to have free play, it mini 
not only be encouraged m such ways as we have recommended, but also mast bo 
explicitly preferred to every other mode of spreading education in cases where 
it is the agencv best adapted to accomplish the end in view. Such a case there 
is in female education, Locil official interest may undoubtedly do much to 
prepare the way for such education and to promote it ; but there is little hope 
of its flourishing anywhere, as yet, i£ it be taken up m a mere official spirit. 
It requires everywhere the fostering care which personal interest and zeal caa 
best provide- In this field, departmental agency should bo employed only ia 
the last report ; and it may be better to wait long for private parties to come 
forward than to pre-occupy the ground with departmental or semi-depart- 
mental schools We, therefore, recommend that the further extension ofjtm&te 
education be preferentially promoted by affording liberal <t*V£ and encourage- 
ment to managers toho show their personal interest in the work, and only when 
such agency is not available by the establishment of schools under the manage* 
ment of the Department or of Local or Municipal Boards. 

496- Further Conditions of the Success of private Effort— Some 

other conditions of the success of private enterprise in education, though highly 
important, are difficult to define. There is one however of which it is possible 
to speak with precision. Private effort cannot thrive unless it can confidently 
rely on the continuance, so long as it is required, of whatever financial aid 
has been extended to it- Sudden and arbitrary withdrawals of assistance are 
plainly inconsistent with the prosperity of the particular institution they affect- 
But they do injury on a still wider scale. They cannot but leave the impression 
on all who hear of them, that the Department does not really favour the estab- 
lishment or development of any institutions of the class, It is true that as 
fees are raised, State aid should he giadually diminished, and in some cases 
withdrawn wholly. The limited funds available are so much needed for new 
developments of education, that it would be a grave abuse to give aid that 
would leave a profit to managers, not being themselves the teachers, after the 
legitimate wants of their institution are provided for. This consideration 
renders it impossible to lay down a scale on which aid must be given in every 
case, Aid should be proportioned to real wants, and these must vary m 
various localities and circumstances- But whenever aid is to be withdrawn, 
due notice should he given, and full opportunity for the statement of their case 
afEoided to the managers before the withdrawal is announced. And when aid 
is withdrawn, it should bo withdrawn on some intelligible principles, and those 
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principles should bo stated els clearly as circumstances admit in the Code of rules 
for grants-in-aid. Nothing can be more fatal to private effort than arbitrary 
treatment* sucb for example as reducing the amount given to a school or 
^ college without regard to its locality, its expenditure, its stage of advancement, 
or any of its special circumstances. As the expense of an institution increases, 
the aid given to it should increase proportionately, provided always that its 
increase of expenditure bo legitimate, and that strenuoiis efforts are put forth 
to make it as self-supporting as possible. Now if the principle thus enun- 
ciated be sound, it follows that tho provision for grants-in-aid should not be 
limited to a fixed Bum. Its steady increase should \>e expected and provided 
for. Sometliing may bo done to meet this increasing outlay by the gradual 
transfer of departmental institutions to the management of private bodies, and 
by the gradual withdrawal of aid as other institutions become more and more 
self-supporting by means of fees. But if private effort, aided and controlled 
by the State, is to be trusted to as the main agency for providing higher 
education, then as such education spreads, the demand for aid will increase too 
rapidly to be altogether met in this way. If there be no elasticity in the assign- 
ment for grants-in-aid, when any financial pressure comes the Department 
may have to face such an alternative as was presented in Bombay, where, as 
we have shown, it became necessary either to reduce grants suddenly and so 
to discourage all private effort or to cripple or close departmental schools in 
places where such action might throw education back for many years. Such 
an alternative may be again presented unless the provision for grants-in-aid be 
kept, at any rate, abreast of the demands likely to be made on it. "We, therefore, 
recommend that a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions* 

497- Summary -—The conditions thus stated must be practically recognised 
in some fair degree if private effort is ever to take the place it is meant to fill. 
Many of them havo undoubtedly been wanting in some Provinces; and to 
whatever extent they have been wanting, we must hold that the grant-in-aid 
system has not yet been fairly tried. There can be no doubt that the Despatch of 
1854 intended secondary and collegiate education to be largely provided by 
aided private effort; and the Despatch of 1859 expresses the hope that the 
former would at some future date be exclusively so provided. The time for 
depending upon private effort alone has not yet arrived, but progress towards 
it has been made ; and progress towards it may bo much more rapid in the 
future if suitable means are used. The two systems of aided private and of 
departmental effort may co-esist, and indeed must co-exist for a time. In 
fact, from the chief departmental colleges we havo come to the conclusion 
that it is premature for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal. 
But in the very nature of the case, one system must be steadily developing and 
the other steadily diminishing* All considerations tend to show that of the two 
systems private effort is the one that should increase, and the direct agency of 
the Department the one that should diminish- In all our SeeommtmtiatitmB 
we have therefore kept the principle in view, that the main attention of the 
Department should bo gi\ en to evoking and strengthening private effort, and 
tliat its success must ho largely judged by the increase in the number and 
efficiency of aided or self-supporting institutions under private management 
that has resulted from its care. 

498- Eolations of private Enterprise to competing private Institu* 

tions, — lAttle need be said as to private effort in competition with other private 
rlTort. This is a matter in which there is not much that can be usefully done- 
What little the Department is called on to effect in the way of reguhting such 
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competition and making it fair and healthy, has been touched on in Chapter 
TIL Bat the chief educational problem of the day is how to multiply the 
agencies at wort. The field is more than wide enough for all, though in a few 
special centres there may be some excess of competition. The time m ly come 
when it will be one of the chief duties of the Department to reconcile conflict- 
hag claims, and to repress effort that is not required, liut such a time is still 
distant. It is sufficient in the mean time if the Department prove itself so • 
cordial in encouraging private effort of every kind that all the agencies at 
work will naturally invite it to act the part of an arbiter in whatever difficul- 
ties may occasionally arise. , 



Section 8. — Relations of private Effort with Local and Municipal J3oard$. 

499- Introductory. — The functions of Local and Municipal Boards have 
already been discussed in connection with the primary schools that are or may be 
entrusted to them, and we shall return to the subject in Chapter XI. Here we 
shall speak of the Boards only in relation to private effort. In that point of view 
they bear, however, a double aspect They may manage schools of their otto, 
and m that capacity may receive aid from the Department, and thus be 
regarded as themselves examples of private effort. On the other hand, they 
may, like the Department, dispense grants from public funds in aid of private 
effort in the stricter sense. In very many cases they will, no doubt, have to 
act m both of these capacities. Obviously when in receipt of aid they should 
be treated by the Department on the principles explained above, and when they 
take the place of the Department as administrators of funds for grants-in-aid, 
their action should be regulated by the same principles. 

» t 

500- Local and Municipal Boards as Managers of Schools — When 

.Local and Municipal Boards manage schools founded by themselves, they must 
of course enjoy the same amount of freedom as other niana^eis. In all ordi- 
nary cases they will he subject only to such supervision and control from the 
.Department as the revised rules presciibo for managers generally. But a special 
class of cases will arise when any of the schools at present managed by the 
Department are transferred to them. These cases migbt he considered in con- 
nection with what we shall say hereafter as to the principles which should 
guide the Department m withdrawing from the direct provision of the nieansof 
education. Hut it will be more convenient to present our Recommendations 
on this subject here, and so to include in one view the relations that should 
subsist between Local and Municipal Boards and the Department. TThen any 
wl * r i ^ement takes place, it is obviously desirable that it. 
Iff ?? r°° d ' and tbat P^utions be taken lest there be any 
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the decision of managers alone, and in particular tbat none but teachers who 
possess the qualification prescribed by the rules be at any time appointed in 
such schools* 

r 

In the last Hccommendation wo have chiefly had in view the transfer to 
. Local or Municipal Boards of primary schools, which contribute directly to the 
welfare of the entire local community and the management of which is com- 
paratively ea*y. How far it is desirable that such bodies should manage in- 
stitutions of a higher order is still in some degree a moot point- Experience may 
be expected to cast light on it in coming years. It is possible that the boards 
may consider the management of schools that confer a direct benefit on com- 
paratively few as lying heyond their proper sphere. It is also possible, on the 
other Land, that secondary schools may be found to prosper better under com- 
mittees of men who have special interest in education than under bodies pri- 
marily intended to accomplish Yery different purposes* At the least we desire 
that no obstacle be offered to the provision of secondary instruction by voluntary 
associations of native gentlemen formed specially for that purpose if such a 
course he shown by experience to he most advisable on the whole. We 
therefore recommend that if in any Province the management of Government 
schools of secondary instruction be transferred either to Municipalities or Local 
Boards % or to Committees appointed by those bodie$ t encouragement be given 
to the subsequent transfer of the schools concerned to the management of 
associations of private persons combining locally with that object^ provided 
they are able to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency, We 
have abstained from recommending that secondary schools should be managed 
by Municipal or Local Boards; but some Provinces may wish to make the 
experiment, and in some it is being made already. 

¥ 

501. Municipal and Local Boards as Distributors of Aid — Municipal 

and Local Boards will* according to our Recommendations in Chapters III and 
IV, be extensively entrusted with the duty of aiding from the funds at their 
disposal the jirivately managed schools within their Districts, This is an exten- 
sion of the principle of self-Government which has a large preponderance of 
considerations in its fa\our f but which it is nevertheless accessary to guard 
against abuses that miy possibly interfere with the progress of education. 
Many witnesses hare expressed some fear thai the boards may manifest eccen- 
tricity or be swayed by prejudice in fixing the conditions on which they grant 
their aid. The ltceommendation in paragraph 2 J 7 of Chapter IV, to the effect 
that the Boards shall adopt t}^ rules prescribed by the Department for aiding 
primary schools, and shall introduce no change without the sanction of the 
Department, will to some extent provide against this possible evil. There is 
still, however, the danger that undesirable changes in the rules may he sanc- 
tioned in the course of time 4 and the more pressing danger that practical evils 
may arise in spite of rules, 3fuch must always depend on the spirit in 
which rules arc administcied, and many evils have been suggested that may 
perhaps arise when administration has passed into the hands of Municipal and 
Local Hoards. For example, it is feared that the claims of the poor may be 
overlooked; that wheto tho language difficulty exists, sufficient aid may not 
be given to schools established for tho benefit of minorities; and particularly 
that little encouragement may be afforded to schools primarily intended for the 
children of aboriginal and out-caste races. These and cognate dangers it is 
desirable to provide against as far as possible* TVe therefore recommend that 
tchen Zocat and Municipal Boards hate the charge of aiding schools, (1) thetr 
potcersand duties be clearly defined; {2) that tt he declared to be an important 
part of thctr duty to make provision for the primary education of the children 
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of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken to secure thai any assignment to 
(hem from public funds for purposes of education be impartially administered • 
{4) that an appeal against any refusal of aid he to the Department. ' 



Section g —The Fnttae of aided Mlucaiion. 

502. Introductory.— TVe have now described the present extent of private 
effort, the general condition of the education it supplies, and the amount of aid 
extended to it by the State in the various Provinces ; we have also enumerated 
the chief complaints of those who are interested in private educational enterprise 
and have given a general outline of the relations that ought to subsist between 
them and the Department and between them and public bodies exercising 
statutory powers. This leads naturally to some remarks on the future develop 0 - 
ment of education under private managers. It is not less the avo* cd poller of 
Government than the true interest of the community that the growth of such 
education should be helped by all legitimate and prudent means Consider- 
ations of economy of the more rapid spread of education, and of the awaken- 

X \T , * eIp aQd ° f perscmal interest in th * POM* good,-all 
point m the same dnection. For much of the encouragement that is needed 
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dustry of others. No such claim can rightly attach to English education, which 
lias a high money value of its own. It is essential that the old feeling upon 
tins point should ho gradually and cautiously but completely changed. That 
it lids begun to be changed and may be changed still further, is manifest from the 

• great progress towards self-support that some classes of schools have already 
made in some Provinces. The Government secondary scbodls of Bengal raise 
in fees 51 percent* and the* aided secondary schools'of Madras 48 per cent, of 
their entire expense, and. the Government secondary schools of Bombay find 
Madras follow these at no' very great distance. This is shown in Table IV in- 
this Chapter ; from which 'it also appears that in other Provinces both classes 
of secondary schools are in this respect still very far behind, 

505. Possible Increase of Pees in different Classes of Institutions*—* * 

It is in secondary schools that most should bo done in the way of self-support. 
On the one hand the education winch they furnish stands on a widely different 
footing from that afforded in the primary school. Although the necessity may 
he admitted of securing throughout the country the means of advanced educa* 
tkm, still it is not in the same degree incumbent on the State to take measures 
for placing secondary instruction within the easy reach of all. Secondary in* 
struction has a prospective money value and should be paid for by those irtao 
receive it. On the other hand, it is not so expensive as collegiate education 
In a college the attempt to raise the individual fee to the samo proportion of 
the entire expense that it may bear \rithout much difficulty in a secondary 
school might result in sucli a rate as would be prohibitory to the majority of 
students, and therefore in a diminution rather than an increase of the total 
income. Yet evert in colleges the friendly co-operation of managers may do 
much to secure a cautious hat steady increase. In it letter from the Director 
of - Public Instruction of Madras, contained- in a memorial submitted by the 
Missionary Executive Committee t>f that Province and printed in the Appendix 
to this Report, there is an interesting account showing how the fees in the 
leading departmental and the largest nided college of Southern India were 
simultsiiieous}y raised three times ic the course o£ eleven years, without any 
permanent decrease of the attendance at/sithor of the colleges. Thus with co- 
operation on*the part of managers and judicious help f 10m the Department, as 
the central authority in education, much may still be done to mate colleges 
moie self-supporting than they are. The aided colleges of Bengftf aiethe fore- 
most in India* in point of self-support. As shown in Table TV in this Chapter 
they raise upon the whole 29 per cent, of {heir expenditure by means of fees. 
We are of opinion, however, that by steady elicit a higher standard thrm this 
may be attained in course of time, mthout any sudden or excessive raiding of 
fees or any injudicious pressure on students or their parents, With a liberal 
scholarship system for the help of poor students of mailed ability, theie is no 
hardship in a fairly high rate of college fee. As to primary school*, although 
their growth in self-support mUst he regarded as a consideration inferior in im- 
portance to the increase in the number of their pupils, yet practically no such 
large or rapid increase will be possible if the principle of self-support be lost sight 
of. Even in this class of schools something may be done* Many primary schools 
are situated in largo towns where the value of education is now understood, and 
where parents are well able to bear a large proportion of the expense of the 
education of their children. In such places fees may be wisely raised, even w 
while elsewhere the prominent aim may.os wisely be to place the necessary 
rudiments of education within reach of the backward and the ignorant at as, 
easy a rate as possible. In all arrangements for thus increasing the self-support 
of any class of institutions, it is plainly necessary that schools under every kind 

* of management should, as far as possible, advance pan passu, Government insti- 

lls 
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tutions leading the way, as it is incumbent on them to do, and as they hare 
generally done. Thus the increase of fees is the first financial resource to which 
we look for* the f uturo encouragement and extension of private effort in the 
provision of the means of education. Such increase u ill have a double operation, 
First, it will placo greater means at the disposal of present managers, t^hich 
in-most cases will fce employed for opening neu* schools or developing and en- 
larging old ones. Secondly, what is even more important, managers of existing 
schools, as well as others who are possessed of public spirit, will be incited to 
fresh exertions by the poetical proof that such efforts are appreciated by thtxe 
for whose benefit they are made. 

* 

506. State Aid as -an Encouragement— The steady increase of self- 

support by means of fees is thus one of the greatest encouragements to 
manners to persevere in educational efforts and lo extend them. A similar 
steady increase in the aid aflorded by the State is not equally necessary. Yet 
that aid also is an encouragement as well as a direct help. Even without nmel 
response from those who. benefit by their labours, public-spirited school mana- 
gers may Ion- persevere if an authority which, like the State, commands the 
respect of all .signifies in a practical and impressive manner its approval of the 
ettorts that they . make. This may often be the only 'encouragement they are 
likely to receive for a considerable times and when such is the case, therein 
need in every point of view that State aul should for a time be large and liberal, 
we do not think that it is given to anything like a proper extent in Provinces 

Tol ^ n V n e V ^ ° Qly 4 37 PCF CCnt ' or 1,kc tl,c North-Western Ron* 
ces and Oudh only 9 -o 3 pcr cent , of public educational funds to tbe aid of private 
eltort Such meagre provision appears to us to bo opposed to the whole 
pmt of the Despatches that bear upon this subject. On the other hand, as 
ntau^rr^ 563 ' - SS1StanC . e f *° m Publ,c funds ™y ™y properly diminish,. 
Jhe most 1* T S °! r V ™ M * lt * «* point that one of 
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* ■ 
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spread of education, is in some danger of prematurely reducing or withdrawing . 
aid to existing institutions, and thereby discouraging that private effort which 
ought to hq his most powerful co-adjutor. Were it only possible, it would be in 
every respect desirable to guarantee distinct financial rights to those who by 
tjieir disinterested efforts for the spread of education hare taken on themselves 
financial responsibilities, We have carefully considered how far this object may 
be attained by means of legislative enactment • We have not found it possible 
to devise any scheme that would command geueral assent and be at the s^me 
tin* sufficiently clastic to meet the very varied ca^cs that are likely to -arise* 

503. Difficulties in the way of providing Safeguards.— The main dim* 

culty is that no one rate of aid can be laid down as aludys equitable or adequate,. 
Such a proportion of the entire expense of an institution as might be far from 
excessive in some cases would bo tastefully superfluous in others Nor can 
any ono rate bo fairly fixed even for all institutions of the same class. Those 
* who struggle to maintain a secondary school in some poor town where a 
secondary school may for many reasons be eminently desirable, have a manifest 
right to expect more liberal aid than that given to the managers of a similar 
school in the mid§t of a large and wealthy population 

509. General Principles bearing on the Safeguards needed — For 

any detailed rules that may serve as a protection against the sudden with* 
drawal or reduction of State assistance, we must look to those who may be 
entrusted with the revision of the Code for grants-in-aid in each Province* 
"We trust they will be able to insert in the new Codes some general provi- 
sions on the point such as may he suited to the circutastances of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Province, and^to the system on which aid is adminis- 
tered within it Two general principles that bear upon the question may 
ho safely laid down hero. One is that no withdrawal or reduefion of grant 
should take place (except in consequence of misconduct or. inefficiency), with- 
out consultation with the managers concerned, or without *an opportunity 
* "being given them for an*appeal to the highest authority, if they think St to 
male one, before the reduction is publicly announced. VTc have referred to 
this already, but we desire to lay particular emphasis on it in connection with # 
the matter in hand. The second is that in view of the absolute necessity that 
the representatives of private effort should feel perfect confidence in the stability 
of State support if their efforts are to be continued or increased, it is safer in 
this matter to err by excess than by defect. To continue a liberal grant some- 
what beyond the time when it has ceased to be indispensable, is better than to 
reduce it prematurely pud thus to awaken in the public mind a doubt whfetber 
the State feels an effective interest in the success of institutions under private 
managers. The one error leads to some waste of funds The other prevents 
efforts from being made which might result in creating a powerful agencjy for 
the spread of education. Grants should be continued until it has become * 
perfectly clear, if not to the managers concerned at least to all impartial persons 
•who are competent to judge, that the time for their reduction has arrived. 

510. The "best practical Safeguard.— After all, the best seenri ty against 
sudden Or. premature reduction of -grants will probably be found in the preva- 
lence of the feeling thit privately managed institutions are an integral portion 
•af tlio whole system of education, — a feeling which aD curliecommendation< 
in thfs Chipfer, and* many in other Chapters, are meant to foster^ If it h> 
proved in practice that the Department regards snrh institutions -with at lea*: 
as much favour as those managed by itself, and that according to B«*=- 
mendation No 10 of the present Chapter, it males their improvement *> 
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extension its chief object and aim, there will ho httlo risk of the occurrence of 
the evils with which we are here concerned Safeguards against them will 
become a matter rather of speculative interest than of practical importance 
And if once such relations ire universally known to pre\ ail between the Dc 
partment and private managers, any mistakes in practical administration tliaf 
may still occasionally occur mil not entail such discouragement to all mdepc'nd 
ent effort as similar mistakes are apt to causo in some Provinces at present 

511, Importance of the mutual Co-operation of Managers — Tho 

cultivation of the feeling that all institutions, howcicr managed, are uAo 
regarded as a single and connected system under tho friendly and impartial 
control of the Department, is important for the future of aided education in 
away not yet touched on The very increase of self-support by means of 
fees will give rises to a danger-has already to a verj limited extent and in a 
few localities given rise fo a danger-wluch it is well to foresee and to prepare 
tor So long as aid is necessary to managers and is received by them, the Depart 
ment has tho means of regulating competition m such a way as to prevent it from 
interfering with the healthy spread of education Wo have referred to this 
point in paragraph 49 8 of the present Chapter, and have made a Recommend 
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justify an exceptional line of action. In all cases where a practical option fa 
already afforded to parents by the existence of an institution at which religious 
instruction does not form part of tho ordinary course, the principle of absti- 
nence from all enquiry whether religion is taught or not taught, should remain 
in force* And altogether apart from the principle of religious neutrality, 
we recognise that in ordinary circumstances it is best that all institutions under 
private managers should be perfectly untrammelled with regard to the instruction 
they impart and to the whole course of their development. But when it is 
found that any of the arrangements of an institution have the practical effect 
of retarding the spread of education, \\ e consider it desirable to remedy the evil. 
In such cases it may commonly be better that those who object to the course 
of instruction in an existing school should set up a new school of their own, 
towards the establishment of which the Department should afford every encour- 
agement. If that be done, the ground of interference with tho course which 
the managers of the existing school may lay down will he removed But until 
such a new school has been established, we are of opinion that parents should 
have it in their power to withdraw their children from that portion of the course 
in the existing school which they object to, so that the spread of education in the 
locality may not be practically hindcred. We therefore recommend that the 
system of grants-in-aid be based as hitherto, in accordance with paragraph 53 
of the Despatch of 1854* on an entire abstinence from interference with the 
religious instruction conveyed %n the institution assisted : provided that when 
the only institution of any particular grade existing in any town or village ts 
an institution in tohich religious instruction forms a part of the ordinary course^ 
it shall be open to parents to withdraw their children from attendance at such 
instruction without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. 

513* Proposed Extension of the above Recommendation.— To some of 

us it seemed that this provision should extend to all aided institutions wherever 
situated. The preliminary objection was taken that we were precluded from 
considering any proposals wUh regard to religious education generally, by the 
distinct declaration that abstinence from interference of any Icind with religion 
was laid down as the basis of the entire system of grants-in-aid, and by tho 
statement of the Resolution which appointed the Commission to the effect that 
*' the Government of India is firmly convinced of the soundness of the policy 
"of the Despatch of 1854, and has no wish to depart from the principles on 
"which it is based*" It was decided* however, tliat the point that had been 
raised should be discussed* In favour of its being left for parents to decide 
in every case whether their children should or should not attend the religious 
lessons in schools where religious instruction forms part of the ordinary 
course, it was urged that if aided institutions are to be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the whole system of education, as all our Recommendations 
imply that they ought to be, they should be placed on the same footing a<t 
Government schools* the teachers in which aro allowed to ghe voluntary 
instruction in religion out of tho ordinary school hours. It nas further 
urged that Government is as much responsible for seeing that all conscien- 
tious scruples are respected in schools which they aid as in those which they 
directly manage* The analogy of "the conscience clause" in England was 
referred to as showing the necessity for such provision in a country when 1 
religious differences are much less pronounced than in India, It was added 
that tho proposal to apply this Recommendation to all aided schools wherever 
situated was not'differcnt in principle from the Recommendation as passed t but 
merely an extension of its operation ; that it need not be carried into effect ex- 
cept where the interests of education made it necessary ; and that no practical 
evil was likelv to arise from its being laid down as n general principle. To this 

113 
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it was replied tint strict abstinence from ill enquiry as to any religion ban* 
taught or not taught had been, laid down as a fundamental principle by the 
lushest authority, and tint no analogy should ho drawn from the system m 
England wheie the State was in constitutional illnnce with an established 
Church, from which alliance the necessity for "a conscience clause" hid lis 
toncaUy originated It was argued that strict neutrality was not only the 
declared policy of tho State m Indn but wis urgently demanded by the 
circumstances o£ the country, inasmuch as tho great problem was to stir up 
every possible agency to aid in tho spread of education, and that the aid of 
those animated by religious motives wis too important to ho dispensed with It 
was added that the practical effect of tho proposed departure from the pohev 
of complete neutrality would be deplorable and disastrous, because if aeceptal 
by those whose motives for helping m popular education were mainly religious 
it might giro them excessive inuuence, while if rejected by them it uould hare 
the result of checking, and at the same time of setting m antagonism to tho 
State, the most active of all the voluntary agencies that have as yet come 
forward to help in disseminating knowledge We considered that any infringe 
ment of the rule of entire abstinence from interference with religious instruc 
tarn in aided institutions would be inconsxstent with the fundamental prmople 
of the ystem of grants m aid and at tho same time undesirable in itself, except 
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institution side by side with one that is maintained by private effort* the former 
may be so constantly enlarged as to leave no room for the growth of the latter 
Wo have already recommended that wheie State institutions are still required, 
they be maintained in full efficiency But their full efficiency does not mean 
their indefinite expansion If the resources of the State are used to provide 
the departmental institution with everything likely to attract candidates for 
admission and to enable it to make room for all such candidates, the popular 
f eehng in its favour may bo so wrought on that prosperity may become scarcely 
possible for the aided institution by its side At the same tune there may be 
no room given for definite complaint to the managers of the latter In such 
cases as we have described, some restriction on the growth of the departmental 
institution — f cr example by a gradual increase in the rate of fees — may become 
an indispensable condition for the lasting usefulness of the aided institution 
that competes with it Tlus is a difficulty in practical administration which 
cannot be met by any rules that it is possible to lay down We may here call 
attention to the following remarks of the Government of Bengal in reviewing 
the General Report on Pubhc Instruction for 1881 82 That Government 
* is of opinion that the grOM mg demand for English learning should not be 
" met by indefinite extensious of the accommodation now afforded by zila 
" schools , but that endeavours should be made by limiting the numbers 
** admitted to those schools, to give free play to the efforts of private entci 
" prise and to the healthy spirit of competition which it engenders 1 The 
whole subject however, borders on two others that are both difficult and 
important, viz , the withdrawal of Government from the direct provision and 
management of education, and the indirect aids which the State may afford to 
private educational effort These two subjects we shall now proceed to con 
sider in the two following sections 



Sectiov 10 — Tlie Withdrawal of the State fiom the direct Provision and 
Management of Education^ especially of IngJer Education 

516* Introductory — Perhaps none of the many subjects we have discuss 
ed is encompassed nith greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of 
opinion, alike among the witnesses we hive examined and within the Commis 
sion itself, than that of the withdrawal of Qo\ ernment from the direct support 
and management of educational institutions especially those of the higher 
order The difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing 
considerations each of which must have proper weight allowed it and be duly 
balanced against others Complete agreement is not to be expected in a 
matter where so many weighty arguments on opposite sides have to be taken 
into account 

517- Opinions of Witnesses — The points to which we invited the 

attention of witnesses were mainly these — We asked them to explain the 
admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Despatch of 
1 8^4 had as yet been hardly initiated We asked them also their view as to 
the propriety of further and more decisive action m this direction For the 
fact in question many reasons were assigned, the chief of which were the 
success and popularity of the Government institutions, which naturally made 
the Department anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment to education 
in the locality concerned With regard to future action two strongly opposed 
lines of argument were followed On the one hand it was urged that the very 
success of the advanced institutions supported directly by the State is a reason 
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for maintaining them ; that the people regard tho maintenance of such institu- 
tions as an important part of the duty of the Stato as representing tho commu- 
nity, which cannot justifiably bo neglected or shifted to other shoulders ; that 
the example of many civilised communities is in favour of the management 
of advanced education by the Stato ; that this duty is now carried out in India 
at a cost which bears an insignificant proportion to tho whole expenditure upon 
education, and still more insignificant when compared with the whole resources 
of the Stato ; that as a rule there aro no agencies to whom such institutions can 
be safely transferred ; that the order of withdrawal must he from beW 
upward, and that, even admitting that the time is como or is approaching when 
Government may n ithdiaw from secondary schools, the time for its withdrawal 
from colleges is still distant, or may never arrive ; that no resources hut tWe 
of the State are adequate to procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the 
highest institutions ; and that any withdrawal of tho State from higher educa« 
turn would necessarily throw it into tho hands of missionary bodies, the chief 
advocates of a change which would cause distrust and apprehension in the great 
mass of the native community. On tho other hand, it was urged that if ever 
education is to ho adequate, it must ho national in a wider sense than is hn- 
plied m mere State management, and must be managed in a great measure by 
the people themselves; that the very success of Government institutions is 
xtseu a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and self-reliance 
which it is a primary object of tho grant-in-aid system to encourage; that as 
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over higher education into the hands of any single agency, and particularly into 
the hands of an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all 
points bo in sympathy ttith the mass of the community. But the fear 
which soma departmental officers and some nativo gentlemen in all Pro- 
vinces have expressed so strongly, appears to most of us to attach too little 
weight to the following considerations. No doubt if all Government col- 
leges and high schools were to be suddenly closed, few except missionary 
bodies, and in all probability extremely few of them, would be strong enough 
to step at once into the gap. But any such revolutionary measure would 
be wholly opposed to the cautious policy prescribed in all the Despatches* 
There is no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf 
of local managers should favour missionary more than other forms of pri- 
vate effort. It might, on the contrary, have the effect of encouraging and 
stimulating native effort in its competition with missionary agency, For ex- 
ample we have shown in Section 2 of this Chapter that in the Presidency of 
3Iadras 5 where missionary education certainly holds a higher position than in 
any other Province, the encouragement given to private effort since 1865, while 
it has no doubt enlarged the work done by Missionaries, has evoked native 
effort in a far greater ratio. Jlost of this native effort has indeed been in 
lower rather than in higher education ; but the amount of it that has taken 
the latter direction is sufficient to show that private native managers are 
thoroughly competent to conduct institutions of an advanced character. 
It would appear from the evidence of Mr. V, Krishnamachariar that high 
schools under native management in Madras are already able to produce 
better results than mission high schools, and at much less expense. The 
colleges too under native management hold a high position ; as they also 
do, even though unaided, in Calcutta, and as high schools under native 
management do in many Provinces, It thus seems clear that in some Pro- 
vinces at present, and in the rest in course of time, native private effort with 
proper aid and supervision can take the place of departmental effort, in at 
any rat& secondary instruction^ provided only that the withdrawal of th& De- 
partment be not carried out too suddenly or on too large a scale. It further 
appears that in Madras at least ten liigh schools, some of them unaided, are 
working successfully in the same towns as mission high schools. In Calcutta, 
where missionary effort is stronger than in any other city of India, the number 
of unaided high schools under native management is even greater. If native 
effort can thus hold its own in the face of keen competition, it seems plain 
that it could do so with still greater ease when a long established and efficient 
Government institution is transferred to native managers in places where no 
competition is likely to arise, provided the people are advanced and wealthy 
enough to maintain in full efficiency an institution of their own, 

519* Withdrawal in favour of Missionaries to be avoided —At the 

same time we think it well to put on record our unanimous opinion that with- 
drawal of direct departmental agency should not take place m favour of mission- 
ary bodies, and that departmental institutions of the higher order should not he 
transferred to missionary management. In expressing this view w e are merely 
re-echoing what is implied in the Resolution appointing the Commission, since 
it is " to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to mamge them satis- 
" factorily as aided institutions/' that Government in that Eesolution expresses 
its willingness u to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suitable 
" cases." It is not impossible that the restriction thus imposed upon the policy 
of transfer or withdrawal, may be represented as opposed to strict neutrality, 
which should altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body, of 
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managers inculcates any religious tenets or not. But it is so manifestly desir- 
able to keep the whole of the future development of private effort in education 
free from difficulties connected with religion, that the eourse which wc advise 
seems to us to he agreeable to the spirit, if not to the letter, of tho strictest 
doctrine of neutrality. 

520. The Position of missionary Enterprise in Education-ln the 

point of view in which we are at present considering the question, missionary 
institutions hold an intermediate position between those managed by the Depart- 
ment and those managed by the people for themselves. On the one hand/they 
are the outcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strictly local : 
nor will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance ami 
combination for purposes of public utility which it is one of the objects 
of the grant-in-aid system to develope. Missionary institutions may serve the 
great purpose of showing what private effort can accomplish, and thus of 
inducing other agencies to come forward. They should be allowed to follow 
their ownmdependent course under the general supervision of the State; and so 
long „ there are room and need for every variety of agency in tho Held of educa- 
tion they should receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can 
legitimately claim But it must not be forgotten that the private effort which 
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versah To all such limitations tvo felt bound to give great weight, not less 
because they have been laid doivn by the highest authority than because we 
regarded them ourselves as irise and right. The reasons in favour of action 
tending towards the withdrawal Of the State from direct management appeared 
to us conclusive ; wliile the need of the greatest caution if withdrawal is not to 
be altogether premature, and therefore widely injurious, appeared equally in- 
disputable. Our difficulty lay in co-ordinating the two classes of opposing con- 
siderations so as to determine the proper path for present action* It may be 
well to point out what are the opposing considerations to which most importance 
should be attached in arriving at a decision on this matter. 

* 523* Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Saving to public 

PlUlds* — The argument based on considerations of economy is extremely forcible* 
< — how forcible will best appear by a reference to No* IV of our Tables on grants- 
in-aid, in Section 3 of this Chapter. We shall first point out the comparative 
cost to the State of instruction in departmental and in aided colleges Putting 
together the amounts contributed from provincial revenues and from other 
public funds, it appears from Table IV that the net cost to the State of 
educating each student in a Government college varies from Its. 534-8-6 
per annum in the North-Western Provinces, and Rs. 477-1- 10 per annum in 
the Punjab, to Rs. 210-1-2 in Madras, and Rs. 165-8-5 in the second grade 
college of the Central Provinces ; and that the average for all the Government 
colleges in India is Rs, 254-13-6 per annum for each student that attends 
them. The Table, however, shows, as has been explained in Section 3, only 
the amount that passes through the hands of the Department, and makes no 
allowance for the pensions of Professors. If the allowance calculated in that 
section be made for this additional expense, the average net cost to the State 
of each pupil in the colleges that are provided and managed by Government 
directly will be about Rs* 297 per annum Of non- Government colleges the 
most expensive is the Oriental College at Lahore, each student in which costs 
Rs* 107*2-3 per annum to public funds As explained already, it is doubtful 
how this college should be classed, and how ever classed it stands on a totallj 
different footing from ordinary aided colleges* The total expenditure from 
public funds on each student in aided colleges of the ordinary kind van^ 
from Rs, 76*9-3 per annum in the North- Western Provinces to Rs* 20^-8 
per annum in SEadras, and Rs, 28-0-7 in Bengal; while, including the 0&*tal 
College at Lahore, the average for India generally is Rs, 42-9*1. If th**Iahore 
Oriental College is excluded from view, the net cost to public f up*^ of each 
student in an aided college, taking the average of all such collet *b India, 
is only Rs. 35-1 1-1, or excluding all Oriental colleges Rs, 35-r/^ P cr annum. 
Of course no addition has to be made on account of pcn** ns to tho cost 
of aided colleges to public funds. If pensions arc given a an Y of them » tlj o 
expense falls entirely on private resources and imposes no/* tla y on * h J St ^- 
It thus appears that c^en if the exceptional Onental^S* f M *re J»' 
classed as an aided college, each student in a dcpa^tal coUcgc costs the 
State about seven times as much as each studen*" «} *> lIc ^ If 

aulcd colics of fl» ordinary typo arc atone J-*** «"> cost to 
tl,o State of eacli student to a departmental ■ tune* 
the cost of each student in an aided colic- ^ 
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wanting. If there were greater economy in tho one class of institutions and 
greater liberality practised towards the other, the cost to tho State of educata 1 * a 
student in the former class could hardly exceed the cost of educating a student 
in the latter in a ratio so great as that of 8^ to i . But it seems safe to infer 
that even if all such inequalities were redressed each student in a departmental 
college would still cost the State some four or five times as much as each student 
in a college conducted hy private managers. Thus wherever it hecomes pos- 
sible for Government to withdraw from the direct maintenance of colleges, the 
saving to provincial revenues in f hat class of education will necessarily be great. 

In regard to secondary instruction, the difference in point of cost between 
departmental and aided schools, though not so striking as in colleges, is highly 
important. It appears from. Table IV that the net cost to public funds (that 
i£to Provincial revenues and Local and Municipal rates together) of educating 
each pupil m a departmental secondary school varies from Bs. 38-5-9 per 
annum in tho North- Western Provinces to Us. 17-1-1 in Bombay; while the 
net cost of educating each pupil in a corresponding aided school varies from 

33-7-7 Per annum in the Punjah to Es. 6-7.8 in Madras. The figures 
given m the Table for both classes of secondary schools in Bengal are consider- 
ably lower than those we have just cited ; but the Bengal figures for this cla^s 
of instruction cannot be brought into just comparison with those of other Pro- 
vinces. In Bengal the statistics laid before us mate no distinction as to cost 
between 44,880 pupals in the secondary stage of instruction and 94^8 whoare 
returned under secondary schools but m reality are studying in the primary 
departments of high and middle schools. Obviously since primary instruction U 
so much less costly than secondary, the average cost of each pupil, as it a P - 
pears in our Table is much less than-probably not more than a third of- 

A . * * f ° Cating th0SG belon e t0 hi e h antl "Hdle schools alone. 
^ matters stand however, we have no means of disentangling from the totals 

Ztre ^ *° the SMe 0r the total ^ * ^ pupils 
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appears that the ne! 7 + ' Btate ' thou ^ 1 not paid from educational funds it 
is Rs. 22-1 2.0 per an . p . Upi1 ^ a departmental secondary school 

Thus the departmental^ 01 aS , agamst Es - 5"S-5 in a corresponding aided school, 
as the aided one. " 0I1 dary school is rather more than four times as costly 

The average cost to the *„. r . 
is for all India mora than tin . e pu P U ^ a departmental primary school 
On this point, however, which 1 times a3 S 16 ^ as in an aided primary school, 
dwell ; more especially as the pJ lTes . man y considerations, wc need not here 
It is also admitted on all hands that rti ° n . Taries m different Provinces, 

in regard to elementary than in re^aro^ 0119 of ex P en sehave much less weight 
and it is to colleges and secondary \^ D - om advanced stages of instruction i 
by universal consent specially applicable,™ 13 tiiat tbo f^nt-in-aid system 
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523. Considerations in favour of Withdrawal Summary of the 

Argument from Economy, — It is to be remembered that the following calcu- 
lations are based on a hypothesis of entire and immediate withdrawal, which is 
admitted on all sides to be impracticable. Bat it may serve to show the 
strength of the financial reasons for withdrawal, when viewed by themselves* 
if we estimate at this point the saving that might be efiected and applied to the 
further development of education if other considerations allowed a step of this 
Jvind to be taken. And it will be obvious that e\en partial action in the direc* 
tion of withdrawal wonld liberate a pruportiouate share of public funds The 
general result of the foregoing enquiry is thaf, as at present managed, depart- 
mental colleges are about eight times, and departmental secondary schools about 
four times, as expensive to the State as the corresponding institutions under 
private managers. The net outlay from public fund* on Government colleges 
isRs. 6,43,891 per annum, and the entire sum these colleges cost the State whin 
the pension estimate is added may be called in round figures Rs> 7,50,000. 
At the present rate of aid, one-eighth of this amount, or say Us. 94,000 per 
annum, would educate the same number of students in aided colleges, a saving 
being thus effected of Us. 6,56*000 Again, the whole outlay from public funds 
on departmental secondary schools is at present Rs, 11,14,702 per annum. When 
the pension allowance is added, their whole net cost to the State may be placed 
in round figures at Rs* 13,00,000. At the present rate of aid, one-fourth of 
this amount, or Rs* 3,25,000, would educate the same number of pupils in aided 
secondary schools, a saving being thus effected of Rs, 9,75,000 per annum* 
Thus the total saving on collegiate and secondary education taken together 
would amount to Rs* 16,31,000 per annum. 

Kow in addition to theRs 20,50,000 per annum which we have seen to be 
expended (including pension charges) on collegiate and secondary education in 
departmental institutions, nearly Rs, 6,35,000 per annum is spent on such educa* 
tion in institutions conducted by private managers- Thus about Rs 27,00,000 is 
the total State expenditure on all classes of collegiate and secondary institutions. 
If it were possible to put all departmental colleges and secondary schools on 
the same footing as aided institutions, the whole present amount of work would 
thus be done for less than Rs, 11,00,000 per annum, and tlie Rs 16,31,000 
saved might therefore, if applied in the form of grants-in-aid, become the 
means of raising the means of secondary and collegiate education to about 
tw 0 and a half times its present amount, Or again, the outlay from public funds 
on primary education is about Rs. 36,25,000 per annum. If the Rs, 16,31,000 
saved were devoted to primary education, its present extent might be increased 
in a ratio of about 45 per rent,, secondary and collegiate education remaining 
in point of extent as they are- It must bo clearly understood that no such 
sweeping transfer of management as these calculations might seem to involve is 
possible in the near future, or desirable even if it were possible. And it will 
appear in the sequel thdt, if transfers of management are to be made at all, more 
liberal rates of aid than those now in force will in mo^t cases bo indispensable- 
Thus the calculations we have made are not to be regarded as a definite basis 
of action. Our figures are intended only to show the strength of the finan- 
cial argument for withdrawal when that argument is regarded singly. They 
simply prove that it is desirable to go as far in the direction of the withdrawal 
of departmental management as considerations more important than those of 
a merely financial description w ill allow. 

524. Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Possibility of Im* 
movement in the Results of private Effort —To all that has been said it must 
be added that private cfiort U a* yet iu its infancy, and that if encouraged and 
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developed to the full, it seems capable of producing results far greater and more 
satisfactory than any that have hitherto accrued from it. If, as already shown 
in this Chapter, private efTortcvcn now produces results which are found by or, 
dinary tests to he by no means unsatisfactory, and produces them at an average 
cost in colleges oE one-eighth and in secondary schools of one-fourth tim 
amount spent on each pupil in departmental institutions, it does not seem 
reasonable to hope that it will at some future period meet all, or all except the 
very highest* educational wants of the community at an expense to public funds 
that will belittle more than nominal- Much mote may such a hope be che- 
rished when it is remembered tlrtt the withdrawal of Government from many 
o£ the institutions which it now maintains will certainly stimulate private 
effort to fresh exertions, provided that such withdrawal take place only when the 
time is ripe- 

525, Considerations in favour of Withdrawal: Need of Variety in 

the Type of Education* — Another argument in favour of withdrawal is 
referred to in the Resolution appointing the Commission : wo mean the uigent 
need there is for variety in the type of higher education* Necessary in every 
country, this is particularly required in India where the larger portion at all events 
of the population arc apt to bo passively rcccptno of influences from without 
Departmental institutions naturally tend to uniformity, alike in their tone and 
character and in their course of instruction, Notwithstanding the action that 
is often taken to promote and encourage variety in departmental institutions, 
so as to suit the requirements of different localities or different sections of the 
people, the limits of any such variation are necessarily defined by the fact that 
the controlling agency is one and not many ; and also in one obvious direction, 
by the fact that the State is bound to n policy of religious neutrality. On the 
oikes Irani, iflsUtwtioM wu&m private management lme ne tootssmj tead£0C5 
towards uniformity ; and the only external authority which they acknowledge 
is that which is imposed equally on departmental and other institutions — the 
controlling authority of the University. Consequently any measure that tends 
to increase the number of privately managed institutions, widens at the same 
time the limits within which variety is possible by adding to the number of 
those who under a well-regulated system of aid need be bound by no depart- 
mental model and are free to work out their own ideas in their own way* As 
intimated above, no college or high school can greatly transgress the limits set 
by the University in prescribing the course of studies and the standards of ex- 
amination; but in all matters lying outside those limits, whether relating to 
subjects of study, to methods of instruction, or to discipline, managers of in- 
dependent institutions can find scope for wide nnd healthy variety of treatment. 
In the case of middle schools, there is no such authority external to the Depart 
ment ; and independent institutions will accordingly enjoy complete freedom in 
their work if the Department acts in the spirit of the suggestions we have 
already made for seeming greater variety in the character of secondary schools 
It will not of couxse be forgotten that departmental institutions may set a 
standard to the large class of schools which Med some example to follow. Bat * 
we would still point out that, however excellent may be the model that depart- 
mental institutions atford, it is not one model, not even the best, hut many 
models, that the varying circumstances and needs of India demand. To soma 
of us again it appears that there is a danger of non-departmental institutions 
conforming too closely to the model thus furnished them, even when cinmm- 
stances would justify or require departure from a prevailing type. The influ* 
enee oE depaitmental institutions is admitted to be very great ; and it is thought 
that in Provinces where they furnish a large proportion of the whole means of 
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advanced instruction, it js onl v in exceptional cises that private managers are 
likely to deviate from the model tint is constantly before them To others o£ 
us this particular danger docs not present itself By them experience is held 
to show that whenever private persons have enterprise enough to set up a 
college or school they have also independence enough to follow their own line 
in determining its character , adopting all that is valuable in the departmental 
model, and rejecting such parts of it as they may not consider suited to their 
purpose In one respect also, which is subordinate hut in its own place 
far from unimportant, Government institutions present a model which cannot 
be regarded as wholly suitable Supported as they are by the practically mex* 
haustible resources of the State — resources at the command of a Department 
^tuch naturally takes a pride m making its own institutions as nearly perfect 
ns it can — they tend to become too stately and elaborate, and certainly too 
expensive, to bo proper models for imitation in a country so poor as India 
If such institutions were regarded as models to be universally accepted, theie 
would be little hope of providing the means of advanced instruction even on 
the scale that it* now required, and still less of providing it on the much larger 
scale tha+ will he needed when *i wider basis for it is laid by the spread of 
primary education among the masses of the people 

526 Considerations in favour of Withdrawal- Encouragement to 

religions Instruction ^-Agam, there is the important question of securing a 
religious element in higher education, or at all events of there being no practi* 
cal hindrance to the presence of such an element when the people of the 
country wish for it The evidence we have taken shows tliat in some Provinces 
there is a deeply seated and widely spread desire that culture and religion 
should not be divorced, and that this desire is shared by some representatives 
of native thought in every Province In Government institutions this desire 
cannot bo gratified The declared neutrabty of the State forbids its connecting 
the institutions directly maintained by it with any one form of faith , and the 
other alternative of giving equal facilities m such institutions for the inculca- 
tion of all forms of faith involves practical difficulties which we bebevo to be 
insuperable In Chapter TI we liave shown that we are not insensible to the 
high value of the moral discipline and example which Government institutions 
are able to aff ord , but we have also shown that we regard something beyond this 
as desirable for the formation of character and the awakening of thought 
To encourage the establishment of institutions of widely different types, m 
which may he inculcated such forms of faith as various sections of the com 
raunity may accept, whether side by side with or in succession to Govern 
ment institutions is one mode in which this difficulty can be practically solved, 
though it is a mode not free from objections and even dangers of its own It is 
clear that whatever other efforts in this direction may be made, such encourage- 
ment would be afforded in a high degree by the withdrawal of Government 
institutions when the people professed their desire and manifested their ability, 
to establish an institution in which special religious instruction could be given 
It is true that a Government or other secular institution meets, however 
incompletely, the educational wants of all roligious sects in any locality, and 
thus renders it easier for them to combine for educational purposes , while a 
denominational college runs some risk of confining its benefits to a particular 
section of the community, and thus o£ deepening the lines of difference already 
existing Still this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch of 
! which expresses the hope that " institutions conducted by all denomina- 
tions of Christians Hindus, Muhammadans P arsis, Sikhs Buddhists, Jams, 
u or any other religious persuasions may be affiliated to the Universities, if 
(i they arc found to afford the requisite course of study, and can he depended 
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" upon for the certificates of conduct which will be required" Apnrt from 
the strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, we may poiat out that 
the existence of institutions of tlio various classes thus rcforrcd to will con. 
tribute to the intellectual development of the Indian community by arousing 
enruiiry on the highest themes of human thought and thus helping to meet 
what is probably the greatest danger of all higher education in India at 
present — the too exclusive attention to the mere passing of examinations and 
to the personal advantages to he derived therefrom 

527. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal: the Danger of a false 
Impression being made on the Public— Such are some of the most import- 
ant considerations in favour of the withdrawal of Government from the direct 
provision of the means of education, and especially of higher education. But 
arguments in favour of exercising the greatest caution, and even of interposing 
long delay in carrying out the policy to which such considerations point, are 
no less weighty and important. Hasty or premature withdrawal is certain to 
leave the impression that Government no longer feels any interest in the spread 
of liberal education , and in a country where so much importance is attached to 
the views and example of Government, the existence of any such impression 
would he one of the greatest discouragements private effort could possibly 
receive, "Whatever t>teps are taken in the direction of withdrawal must there- 
fore he ta\en in such a way as to make it clear beyond the possibility of donM 
that they are taken for the benefit and extension and not for the injury of lusher 
education. There is danger that measures w hieh are called for by the highest 
interests of the native community may be regarded as indicating indifference to 
their claims or even a desire to prevent their ablest members from rising in tbe 
social scale. Such a misconception would be injurious, not only to the interests 
of education, but to interests which are, if possible, even higher, 

528. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal r Difficulty of main- 
taining Colleges of the highest Type by native Effort.— Again it is more 

than doubtful whether either the zeal for culture or the power of combination 
is as yet sufficiently active to secure the maintenance in undiminished efficiency 
of colleges of that high type which ought to have at least one example in every 
province. It is beyond doubt that native effort with due oncourageroent and 
aid is now able in many places to maintain not only high schools hut also such 
colleges as may he regarded as auxiliaries to those of the very highest type- 
But it is a long step even from such colleges to those for example which are 
maintained by Government in the different Presidency towns. To tb>se last, 
the resources of the S tate, coupled with the assured prospects secured by being 
recognised as servants of the State, have often drawn men of the highest 
academical distinction. Even if equally assured prospects could be held out by 
bodies of native gentlemen, and of this we can see no immediate prospect, 
it would still he more than doubtful if men of the same academic standing 
or the same mental cahhre would connect themselves with institutions under 
private management. It is obviously a gain to the whole empire that such 
men should give themselves to the intellectual culture of the most piombing 
Indian students. This consideration cannot in its full force have a wide appli- 
cation, hut it is one to which, when any large measure of withdrawal is being ' 
considered, great wejgh't will he given py every impartial mind. 

529. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal: Influence of Govern- 
ment Institutions in keeping np the Standard of Education.— Connected 

with the last consideration is another which applies to a greater number of 
departmental institutions, There is no douht that the help of such institutions 
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is still required in beeping up a proper standard of education in its mora 
advanced stages. The Universities may largely serve this end, hut there is need 
ot a high standard heing practically exemplified as well as theoretically set up. 
We are not called on to determine whether there may not be here and there a 
privately managed institution that may be as safely trusted to keep its standard 
high as any Government institution ; but certainly, upon the whole, Govern- 
ment institutions discharge this function much better than those under native 
management can hope to do. With regard to colleges at all events, until 
those in the hands of private managers liave readied greater stability and wider 
influence than almost any of them as yet enjoy, it would not be safe to trust 
to them alone for the model of discipline and intellectual attainment that is 
indispensable if a high type of liberal culture is to be permanently maintained. 
It may perhaps be thought possible to trust to competition alone for the main- 
tenance of standard we have in view ; but competition will tend in some 
respects towaids deterioration as certainly as it will tend in others towards 
greater excellence In the present state of feeling, the danger is great that 
the only competition between institutions will lie in a comparison of the num- 
ber of passed students that each can claim. When passing examinations is the 
only goal that instructors keep in view, real excellence in education is not 
only not advanced, but is positively hindered by competition, There is of course 
nothing m the nature of the case to make a Government institution neces- 
sarily superior to one that is maintained by private effort. The very highest 
typo of excellence may como to he afforded, as in some countries it is now 
afforded, by institutions on the footing on which aided colleges stand in 
India. But for the present, the stability of their pecuniary resources and the 
prestige which they enjoy make Government colleges more independent of 
competition, and should therefore enable them to maintain a liigh standard of 
excellence with very much greater ease than is likely for many years to come 
to bo the caso with other institutions, This consideration* as well as the last 
one, points to the absolute necessity that the process of withdrawal should be 
gradual and slow* It points equally to the necessity of affording liberal aid 
to existing institutions under private managers, especially to those that hold the 
most prominent positions, in order that their stability and efficiency may be 
great and their standard high. It is only when, with the advance of Univer- 
sity education in India, private effort has proved its capacity to take the lead in 
giving culture of the very highest kind, that the withdrawal of departmental 
institutions can be effected without injury to the education of the country as a 
whole- The first step therefore towards any large measure of withdrawal, and 
towards the saving such a measure will effect and the good of many kinds that 
it will do, must be to afford every encouragement to private effort to show 
what is the very utmost it is able to accomplish. 

530. Considerations opposed to Withdrawal: the present State of 

popular Feeling, — But the strongest of all arguments against the immediate 
carrying out of any extensive measure of withdrawal remains to be stated 
Any large or hasty step in this direction is not only undesirable, but in our 
view impossible — impossible, that is to say, without injury to those educa- 
tional interests which it is our duty to conserve. In the very nature of the 
case, withdrawal cannot be effected without the co-operation of such "bodies 
" of native gentlemen 1 ' as those to which the Government desires to transfer the 
institutions now maintained directly by the State, Some Government institu- 
tions may bo simply closed with little loss of any kind to education. To several 
cases of this kind we shall advert in the sequel. But in the majority of places 
where departmental institutions exist, withdrawal, unaccompanied by provision 

for the institutions being otherwise carried on, cannot bo effected without 
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foi more than local injury. Now the evidence shows that but few oi fa 
leadin* members of the native community are at present inclined, or consider 
themselves called on, to co-operate with Government in this matter. Tet it is a 
matter in which without their cordial co-operation nothing can he done. The tenor 
of much of the present Chapter will show that ire regaul the past action of {he 
Department in its general preference for Government institutions, as havin 5 
contributed to the present state of feeling. But so long as that feeling lists, 
whatever its origin may have "been, the policy of withdrawal can Tie carried out 
on an extensive scale only at the cost of surrendering not one school but many 
" to probable decay," and so at the cost of setting at naught the wise precau- 
tions of the Despatch of 1854 and subsequent Despatches "We are, bower, 
sanguine enough to believe that the statement of the considerations which we 
present to the minds of the writers of the Despatch, and which ha\e iuduraUs 
to pass unanimous Recommendations in favour of action tending towards tie 
withdrawal of the State from the direct management of higher institutiort$» 
will not be without its influence on the community at large, especially if sup- 
ported by steady departmental action along the lines which we have endeavoured 
to lay down. TVe believe that when the Local Governments and the Heads of 
the Department have shown in practice for a sufficient time that they cordially 
favour the largest possible healthy development of every land of private effort, 
and that they honour those who put forth such effort, bodies of native gentle- 
men will show that they feel the force of the call nddressed to them. TVe 
believe native gentlemen will Tecognise the need of helping the State in its 
gigantic task, and the need at the same time of securing a greater extension 
of advanced education and a greater variety in its type. We believe that in- 
fluenced by these and similar motives they will come forward voluntarily, and 
come forward in rapidly increasing numberSj to take thejhonourahlc place which 
the State has reserved to them in establishing the civilisation of their country 
on a firm and a permanent foundation But there is no room for any large 
policy of withdrawal until public opinion has begun to turn in its favour 
Any measures that outrun public opinion would retard rather than hasten the 
time when a really beneficial policy of withdrawal can be thoroughly carried 
out. Ko doubt, the formation of a healthy public opinion on the point may be 
promoted by judicious action when proper opportunities occur. If the whole 
influence of the State and of the Department is exerted m favour of private 
rather than of departmental effort within the limits of our ILecommendations, 
and if transfers of management are made only when it is clear that they do not 
injure but advance the general cause of education, we are convinced that the 
State ^ ill at no distant date be able safely to withdraw from many of its insti- 
tutions, and that, as time goes on, it will be able with universal assent to with- 
draw from more and more of its institutions, and from institutions always 
higher and higher in the educational scale. But how far the process should 
be carried is a question that may he left for future experience to decide. 

531. Financial Considerations affecting Withdrawal.— By some it 

may not improbably be regarded as an objection to withdrawal that the M 
step towards it is Ukely to he an increased outlay on higher education. H 
privately managed institutions, especially those in the most prominent positions 
and of the most advanced character, are to become fit to tako the place of 
departmental institutions as the chief means of exemplifying the highest 
standard of culture, they must obviously become more costly than they aie at 
present, and must receive an increased amount of aid ; and if at the same 
time State institutions are also to " ho maintained in complete efficiency 
wherever they are necessary," it m ay ftpi>ear tbat some risk will arise of 
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excessive outlay on advanced education. This is a consideration to which 
we do not attach any great importance. We think that the savings effect- 
ed by such withdrawal of departmental institutions as may he found pos- 
sible at once, without injury, together with the increased amount of fees 
that may be realised in sonic of the departmental institutions from which no 
withdrawal should he contemplated, lull more than suffice to incot the not 
very largo outlay that will he needed to secure the further development and 
the full efficiency of advanced institutions under private managers. But even 
were it others isc, we believe that gradual and cautious action by the State in 
the direction of withdrawal is likely to bring with it such important and 
beneficial results, that some temporarily increased expenditure might be wisely 
incurred in securing them. 

532. Withdrawal from Management not to include Withdrawal 

from Control, — There is an important point bearing on the question of with- 
drawal which this is the most convenient place for introducing. Wo arc 
entirely agreed that the careful supervision of the State is indispensable for 
higher education ; and that whatever withdrawal there may he, whether soon 
or late, from its direct provision* there should be none whatever from its indi- 
rect but efficient control. It may be doubted whether this should be classed 
among the considerations in favour of withdrawal or among those that are 
opposed to it. It may pet haps be held that in order to retain control, the State 
must have some portion of the means of education under its immediate manage- 
ment. On the other hand, one of the arguments most relied on by some of 
our own number who nd\ocate the complete withdrawal of tho State from 
direct management at the earliest date that may be found safe in the general 
interests of education, is that State control over schools and colleges of every 
kind will be more welcome to all concerned, and therefore more efficient, when 
the Department has ceased to he regarded as a body of rival managers. 

533* The Difficulty of defining the best Line of Action —With oppos- 
ing considerations of such great weight constantly before u% with such contra- 
riety of opinion among our witnesses, and considerable though much smaller 
divergences of view among ourselves, it need not be deemed surprising that it 
was a work of time and difficulty to determine the exact lino we should recom- 
mend Government to follow in carrying out its declared policy of handing oicr 
its colleges and schools in suitable cases to the management of bodies of natire 
gentlemen. 

534, The Course of Discussion in the Commission.— It *ccm<* durable 

to describe tho course of our deliberations upon this subject i\ith greater fulness 
than wc have deemed necessary in other portions of the Report, Our main diflU 
culty was as to the initial Recommendation from which all others would naturally 
follow. It was proposed to find such a starting point in the motion "That under 
" adequate guarantees for the permanence and efficiency of the substituted insti- 
** tutions, tho gradual closing of Government institutions, especially those of the 
"higher order, or their transfer to native management under the general control 
"of, and aided by, tho State, should be regarded as not only an important sti- 
" mulus to private effort, and consequently to any *ound grant-in-aid system, but 
41 as urgently needed in view of the social and political education of the people.'' 
This motion was advocated on the ground that without some clear declaration 
of the Und tho people would always bo led to depend on Government for what 
they could provide for themselves better, at less cost to public funds, and on a 
much moro extensive scale. It was added that so early as 181 7 private effort had 
founded a college in Calcutta, and that many such colleges might Imc been 
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founded elsewhere before now if the practical result of departmental action had 
not been to repress private effort— of which several instances were adduced It 
uis further held that the necessary exclusion of religion from institutions direct- 
ly provided by the State rendered it desirable to declare emphatically that suet 
institutions were intended to give place as soon as possible to institutions m 
^vhich the founders or managers might be fiee to combine the highest element 
in all tiammg with ordinary secular instruction lo this it was replied that 
the most important religious influences were those of family life, and thai 
such influences were not so entirely absent from Government institutions 
as was implied by the suppoiters of the motion , that native effort was n&t 
practically repressed under the present system, the existence of many 
colleges and high schools under native management clearly showed, that the 
withdrawal of the State is not desired by the community generally or even hy 
those members of it who are specially interested m institutions under pmate 
management , that though the time may have come for the State to withdraw 
from the management of high schools, the people are not advanced or wealthy 
enough to undertake the management of colleges , further, that the malogy 
sometimes drawn between trade and education as affected "by supply and 
demand was inconclusive, since the motive of benevolence, which counted for 
nothing m the doctrines of political economy, held an important place m all 
considerations relating to the spread of education , and finally, that even though 
the substance of the motion might he unobjectionable, its form was likely to 
create discontent and alarm by leaving the impression that the withdrawal 
contemplated was to he universal and immediate, and the further impression 
that the real desire was to destroy all means of liberal culture This motion 
was negatived by a large majority A motion substantially the sameivas 
subsequently brought forward, by one of our native colleagues, in a form 
intended to meet some of the objections that had been urged by giving greater 
prominence to the safeguaids by which the continued efficiency of high edu 
cation might he secured It was moved "that the following he adopted as a 
"Recommendation under the subject of withdrawal —Tint subject to the 
"conditions that {ist) withdrawal be not effected without adequate ginrantees 
"for the permanence and efficiency of substituted institutions, {pndly) tie 
"possibility of withdrawal be legarded as dependent on and proportionate to 
"the liberality of the grant in aid system, the gradual withdrawal of Govern 
" ment from educational institutions, especially those of the higher order, hy 
" their transfer to local native management under the general control of and 
11 aided by the State be regarded— {a) as an important stimulus to local effort 
" and self reliance , (6) as essential to the development of a sound system of 
* grants m aid , {c) as conducive to the advancement of the social, moral and 
"political education of the people " This alsa, though it found larger support 
than the former motion, was unsatisfactory to the majority of our number 

535 General Conclusion arrived at —Our discussions brought out clear 

ly the fact that, while anxious to encourage any natural and unforced transfer of 
institutions from departmental to private management, we are not prepared as 
a body to adopt any form of expression that may he construed into a demand 
for the immediate or general withdrawal of the State from the provision of 
the means of high education We are convinced that while transfer of man 
agfcment under the limitations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slot 
and cautious steps that it can ever be really attained We are convinced tha 
the wisest policy is to consider each case on its own merits, and whenever a 
body of native gentlemen are willing to undertake the management of & 
college or secondary school, to hold out to them every inducement and en 
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couragement, provided there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of edu- 
cation will not suffer from the transfer of management. The Department 
should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should accept it if it 
can to accepted without real loss to the community ; but while encouraging 
all such offers, its attitude should be not that of withdrawing from a charge 
found to be burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other shoulders, 
but of conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting volun- 
tary associations to co-operate with Government in the work and responsibi- 
lities of national education* We have certainly no desire to recommend any 
measures that will have the effect of cheeking the spread and continuous im- 
provement of higher education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence 
that the withdrawal of the Department from direct management may, in many 
instances, bo found to serve the best interests of education, by connecting local 
bodies more closely with those institutions, and by inducing and enabling them, 
in course of time, to raise and expend more money from private sources for 
their maintenance and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that 
the following Recommendations arc made, "We therefore lecommend, in the 
first place, that in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer 
io private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary 
instructio?^ aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years t whenever 
necessary i to any local body willing to undertake the management of any such 
institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

This Recommendation, which is of course subject to certain exceptions to 
be hereafter stated, secured our unanimous approval and may be understood to 
show the extent to which we are agreed in desiring to see steps taken towards 
tlik substitution of private for departmental management. It implies that we 
regard the form of management of any institution which the common good 
requires to be kept up, as a matter subordinate to the efficiency of such 
management. But it implies also that when permanence and efficiency are 
adequately secured, we regard an institution that is provided by tho people for 
themselves as greatly preferable to one that is provided by official agency- 
Wo think it well that this preference should bo marked by special encourage- 
ment being held out to those who are willing to take over the management 
of institutions now in the hands of the Department* In some cases perhaps, 
when once it is understood that the Department and the State are cordially 
favourable to the transfer being made, the ordinary rules for grants-in-aid may 
supply all tho encouragement that is needed. In other cases tho ordinary 
rate of aid may come to be sufficient in course of time, as local resources 
become greater* But it is more difficult to maintain in full efficiency an 
institution that has long had State resources to support it than one which has 
been gradually developed in the hands of managers, oh whom their circum- 
stances have always enforced economy. This difficulty should not be allowed 
to be a hindrance to tho transfer. Even if the efficient maintenance of the 
institution should require the bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large 
as the present net outlay of tho State, and even if there be thus for a con- 
siderable period no actual saving to publio funds, the transfer should still be 
made on other grounds. 

Wo hope that the result of thus encouraging rather than forcing the change 
desired by Government will bo that in due time and without the smallest perma- 
nent injury to high education, departmental institutions will ho mainly transfer- 
red to private management; that the function of the State will he largely con- 
fined to aid, supervision, and control; and that high education will become 
more widely extended, more varied in character, and more economical than it i* 
at present- This end should be kept steadily in view, and the extent to uhicli 
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the Department is able to work towards it should be regarded as an important 
element in judging of its success. But tlio attempt to reach this end pre- 
maturely, that is, before at least the more thoughtful members of the native 
community are prepared cordially to approve it, would certainly do more to 
retard than to hasten its accomplishment. 

536. Practical Agreement as to subsidiary Recommendations - 

When wo had thus agreed on the starting point for our Recommendations, Ve 
found hut little difficulty remaining. Our other Eecommendations elicited little 
diffeicnce of opinion, and what difference there was referred to forms of ex- 
pression and to particular details, rather than to any point of principle. 

, . c 53 ?' Recommendations to take effect at the time of Transfer.-The 

chief point to which we wish attention to be directed in all arrangements for the 
transfer of departmental institutions is their continued efficiency under their 
new managers. It is olmous, therefore, that when an institution is transferred, 
all that has been deemed necessary or useful for it when in the hands of the 
Department should as far a 3 possible, be placed at the disposal of the body that 
will thenceforward he responsible, We, therefore, recommend that in the event 
of any Government school or college being transferred to local management, 
provmonbe also made for the legal transfer to the new managers of all educa* 

enuoxements, buildings, and other property belonging to stick institutions 
tn the hands of Government* 
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transfers as we desire to sec. It is therefore by Government, and by the Head 
of the Department as its immediate representative, that the initiative will have 
in most eases to be tak^n. Also if the leading principle of action be that 
transfers of management are to be sedulously cncoiiragcd but not forced on 
local bodies, it will naturally happen that bodies willing to undertake the 
management o£ depaitmental secondary schools will be more readily found 
than bodies willing to undertake the moro difficult task of managing depart- 
mental colleges. As a practical step towards an effective policy of withdrawal, 
wo therefore recommend that all Directors of PuUic Instruction aim at the 
gradual transfer to local native management of Government schools of secondary 
instruction {including schools attached to first or second gtade colleges); in every 
case ' m which the transfer can be effected without loioenng ihc standard* or 
diminishing the supply , of education^ and without endangering the permanence 
of the institution transferred Of course a Director has no means of compel- 
ling private parties to come forward, and in ordinary cases we are not prepared 
to recommend the closing of departmental institutions which local effort is 
not willing to provide for* But a Director, and still moro a Government, can 
do much to influence public opinion ; and patient persistence in canying out 
the policy of withdrawal whenever a suitable opportunity occurs, will doubtless 
make it generally felt in course of time that all should co-operate in such 
measures who me capable of taking broad and comprehensive views of popular 
education and its true necessities, 

539. The Schools that should he first transferred —To attempt how- 
ever to transfer all the departmental secondary schools of a Province, or even of 
a District, simultaneously, might in many cases be extremely injudicious* The 
process must be a gradual one. The Director may therefore be in doubt as to 
which of the schools in question he should first endeavour to transfer. It seems 
plain that the experiment should begin with schools which have already won a 
high position, and which therefore new managers may find it easiest, and at the 
same time most interesting, to have the honourable duty of providing for* 
Accordingly we recommend that the fact that any school raises more ihan 60 
per cent* of its entire expenditure from fees he talen as affording a presumption 
that the transfer of such school to local vianagement can be safely effected. 
Such a proportion is aheady attained in many high schools at tho head-quar- 
ters of Districts ; and the inhabitants of those places are now, in some Provinces, 
so fully capable of managing schools of that class, that the advantage of transfer- 
ring to their management some of these schools at least, may be held to out- 
weigh any possible, — and it may bo hoped only slight and temporary, — lo*s of 
efficiency that may result* VTc must not, however, be understood to mean 
tint no school should bo transferred that has not yet attained this measure of 
scl£*support, nor on the other hand, that every school that has reached it should 
bo transferred on that account alone- Other considerations will often demand 
attention "We desire to do no more than to gh 0 a general indication of tho 
sta^e at which it is likely to be entirely safe for the Department to withdraw 
from nnnagcincnt. Much must always he left to the discretion of Directors who 
are m sympathy with the great aim of developing private effort to the full 

* 

540. General Principles to regulate the Transfer of Colleges*— Iu the 

question of transferring the management of colleges, greater difficulties arte. 
The*c difficult ies are oi various kinds. Tor instance in Uengal, where prhate 
effort has been most extensively evoked, the people, whether from want of 
leading in that direction or from whatever other cause, seem to distrust 
their own powers of adtuinfetretion in the matter of colleges- Eren when 
the means for the establishment of a new college lias been provided cither 
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entirely or chiefly by private resources, the offer of funds has in nearly even 
case been coupled with the condition that the Department should undertake 
at least in the last resort, the management of the college. And though fo 
ordinary matters of administration there is no reason why a local body 
should not conduct the current work of the college with complete efficient 

arc necessarily at a disadvantage 
It is certain that Government can command the services of a higher eta 
of European officers than those who would generally accept employment 
under loca bodies, however wealthy, and of however high a status in Into 
society. This difficulty may grow less, but it tv ill continue to exist in some 
degree until the TTniversities of Ind.a can supply men of the same stamp u 
the Secretary of State commonly secures at present for departmental collL 
In dealing with the question much caution must be cxerased, both be- 
cause the management of a college being more difficult than that of a school, 
tZlT «*l 7 * ""^ r dertaken b 7 P^ate parties, and because n 
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efficiency; hut in the case Tln/i T ^ gUaranteeS of P™nence and 
rat Provinces, it is onen tn , „. r ^ S Government colleges of the differ- 
can furnish at present sU 2. ? Whether ^ ^ of native gentlemea 
is, however, anoC da™ rfST?^, 88 Sh ° Ulcl be ielcI sufficient " There 
it is by no means ^^S^ Z*** ™ m 
and which it is Li gMy Li^Jr t C f effort ma ? adequately provide for, 
can bo done without faK te to loeal ^^ent whenever this 

mendation wiU at once armW e f ucatlon - la such cases our general Kecom- 
offercd that may l> e found no ^ ieasonabl ° amount of aid should he 
the maintenance of such coll^T 831 ^ t0 induCe native Sentlemen to undertake 
third class of colleges in the Pm * aS ^ e . are now considering. There is stiU a 
that come under this third Madr as and Bengal. In some cases 

ciass, the Department when it established its college 
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seems to have los£ sight of tho principle that Government institutions are not 
v to he set up in places where aided local effort can supply all real educational 
wants In other cases circumstances have so changed since the college was 
established that its continuance has ceased to have any other than a purely local 
importance If private hodies are ready to undertake the management of any 
college included in this third class, aid should he offered at the rate that may he 
fixed for colleges generally in the grant in aid rules after they have undergone 
the revision that has already been recommended If such aid does not induce 
any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may be held as 
sufficient proof that the college may be safely closed 

541 Recommendation as to Colleges in Madras —In Madras we are 

satisfied that all the departmental second tirade colleges, t e , those that afford 
instruction up to the standard of the Tirst Examination m Arts, viz , the colleges 
at Bellary, Calicut, Mangalore, Berhampore, Salens Cuddalore, and Madura, 
should be ranked in either the second or the third of the classes thus described 
In this Province private managers are already successfully carrying on insti- 
tutions of this grade under decidedly less favourable conditions than would 
he secured in several of these towns Some of these colleges are, however, 
required in the interests of the community at large Special aid should be offered 
to local bodies willing to manage these indispensable institutions, though they 
ought to be maintained by the Department even if no competent private mana 
gers come forward But greater acquaintance than we possess with the whole 
circumstances of each case is necessary m order to decide which of the colleges 
in question should thus he placed in our second class rather than our third 
The materials we have had for forming a judgment on this point go no further 
than to convince us that it is desirable for the State to withdraw from the manage 
ment of these seven colleges if it can do so without injury to education , and 
that some of them do not appear to he demanded fay the good of the community 
at large, and should be maintained, if maintained at all, for a local purpose and 
therefore mmly by local effort We accordingly recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of Madras he requested to consider the propriety of dealing with the 
second grade Government C olleges of that Province on the principles applicable 
to the second or third class as may be deemed advisable m each case* tn the 
light of the recommendations made ij the Mad) as Provincial Committee 

542 Recommendation as to a College in Bombay —In Bombay, where 

private native effort has received so little encouragement and development, and 
where such effort is as yet quite untried m the management of collegiate 
education, there is a case that calls for special notice There appears to 
be urgent need for a fully developed and efficient college at Ahmadabad 
We regard that city is pre eminently a place where private effort, with 
liberal aid from the State, might be expected to supply all needed facilities for 
higher education TVe have, however, already expressed the opinion that the 
management of a college is a heivy task for private managers to undertake 
without preliminary training And m a Province where the idea of self help m 
matters of education has made so little way, we fear there is not much 
hope of such a college springing up as the great division of Gujarat requires 
unless it is promoted by direct departmental action If once the college is 
maintained in full efficiency for a few years, we trust that with a change 
m the tone of public fcelmg, and with the new development of private 
effort which our Eecommendahons as a whole may bo expected to produce, 
the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad will before very long take pride 
in managing and partly supporting a college worthy of the ancient history 
and the present importance of their city We, therefore, recommend flat 
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the Government of Bombay be requcsied to consider the propriety of 
ivg the Ahmedalad College to one teaching up to the S A standard and of 
seem xng its full efficiency for a term of years, on the condition that after till 
period 1 1 he treated on the pnn cip lea applicable to the secon d class 

54 3 Recommendation as to Colleges in Bengal -Aa regards Beml 

the only other Province in winch the early withdraw al of the State from the 
management of some of its colleges appears to be desirable, our Provmm 
Committee has fully considered and laid before us the local circumstances Z 
aff et the various ^ department colleges which cannot be regarded as os eni 
m he first degree to the prosperity of h Ig h er education in the ProviL l c 
raUy The Committee is substantnlly agreed as to those of them winch > s 

EtSX, H 1 3 m mamtenance ° f any local body Jb 

ITt t a BUU,fl ^ ont ou Sbt, therefore, to receive whatever sLial ad 
may he found necessary The Committee is equally agreed as to the couZ 

X a elo" T^TT J" 3117 gGnCral ™ »d that may th3 
safely closed if the burden of maintaining them is not, after due notice borne 
to an adequate extent bv local effort i,„„. +1 / t nonce, oorae 

commending that the JoZlteft lf B^l T, ? hCSlt ? tl0n m * 
vnetu of denhnn « » * ,^ Bengal be requested to consider the pro 

iC^iS^^^ 1 *^ and Knshnagar Government colleges on 
^/Slr^w^ Cla8 *> and ™ th «* alleges at Berhan 

inrf^!!?2?!£ry e veuturt ; to hoi>e that the hne ° f a <*°* « 

no longer in £^ ^^T ,UM,ld,lt T ^ ^ Mt aU at 0nce ^ mth 
m pu£ ^ Wqn ^ te fratful ^ ^rge results, 

and P by to £ ^ f t ^f S ? f? tl0n whl <* ™" lead to the gradual and by 

with the approval Ld ae w , °* condition that the transfer bo thus eflected 
country m^TTl^^L °f th ° Ee wLo W th * wclfnre of the* 

of departmental ^ S?^ the withdrawal in large measure 
result in a wl STon of , ^ /"* f *ill 
on a firm and satisfactory basis andTn ^T*** 7 educatl0D » in P lacin S jt 
therefore more adapted 7o all Jh« 7^^""^ " 

» 

Section i i —indirect Aids whwh th* <w * 

wmch the State may afford to private Enterprise 
m Education 

-ta^SffiSI vlrv 5 ° L 7 011S ^ thG amount of P»«to effort m edu 
t!on by the commVnUy at LL * 0 * e Attached to educ* 
maintain them by moW* S v may be led to set «P schools and to 
expected to operate nn a s i ^ beneTOle *ce, but such mohres cannot be 

necessary for bnneinsr smHIil* 7 * f 56 P ro P ortlon of tne vist machinery 
be stimulated by the 7 fa ? n Wlthm of a11 classes it must 

advantageous to the persol bv J, S ° meth L m & that «. or is esteemed to be 
-horn they feci a ^Jj^^,^ » P«* *rfh or to those m 
from below, where ou th P whe re so few influences proceed 

to for the mitiaUve in wL utTl ^ overnmE *t a so commonly looked >> 
T ery largely on the State tn ™ i « aad moTei nent, it must depend 
and so to form the public + ? I P ractl( *l value of education felt 

P opinion that 13 needed to favour the growth of 
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private enterprise. In this point of view it may be doubted whether the 
indirect influence of the State may not do more to bring private effort to its 
aid than all the direct assistance it is able to afford. Sucli indirect aids to 
education occupy a prominent place in the Despatch of 1854. While they have 
a bearing on education generally, their effect is especially powerful in stirring 
up all who are interested in the well-being of tho country to help in dissemin- 
ating useful knowledge* Some of them, for example the supply of text-books 
and such encouragement as it is in the power of tho State to give to native 
literature of a modern type, have already found a place in our Report. There 
are, however, a few others which it may be well to notice here. 

546. State Patronage of Educated Hen.— The Despatch of 1854 directs 

attention to the importance of preferring for appointments under Government 
those who hare received a good education, tho other qualifications of the candi- 
dates being equal. There can be no doubt that this provision has done more 
than any other single influence to stimulate education generally, and to stimu* 
late members of the native community both to provide tho means of educa- 
tion, and to tato advantage of them when provided. Thus in Bombay the rules 
for limiting the selection for high revenue appointments to graduates of the 
University, though perhaps objectionable on other grounds, and the rules for 
connecting the highest standards of the primary and secondary courses with the 
public service examinations, have proved a valuable help in extending education, 
Statements which we cannot but regard as largely exaggerated are indeed some* 
times made as to education being universally and exclusively regarded as a step 
towards Government employment ; but there can be no doubt that such state* 
ments contain a substratum* of truth. The desire for education, particularly 
for education of £ moro -advanced character, is bo where strong- enemgh as 
yet to dispense with tliis indirect aid. There is a considerable mass of evidence 
to show that the principle which the Despatch lays down on this point has not 
everywhere been successfully reduced to practice* Some witnesses go so far as 
to say that the ignorant are preferred for Government anointments, or that 
there is a positive reluctance on the j)art of Government officers to employ 
highly educated young men t We find it difficult to believe that such state- 
ments were intended to be taken literally; but they point to a state of 
feeling among certain sections of the community which is much to be 
regretted* and which wherever it exists must greatly discourage private enter- 
prise in education. The feeling, whether well or ill founded, is most prevalent 
in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces; and these are the Provinces 
in which we have already seen that private effort is least active and least 
progressive. On tho other hand, in Provinces where private effort has been 
extensive, there is but little complaint of the kind, 

In connection with this question of the employment of educated men 
by Government, it should be # noticed how much depends on the meaning 
attached to the word 'educated/ We cannot regard hoys of 16 to 18 who 
have passed the matriculation examination, as entitled to be so called* That 
but few of this class should at once procure appointments under Government 
does not seem to us a matter for either astonishment or regret. H'or can they 
reasonably aspire at any time beyond a more or less subordinate position. 
Those who aim at reaching the superior grades of service should start 
. from a higher level of general education than is implied in passing the matricula- 
^ *tion examination — a standard which certifies no more than that the student 
r Is qualified to commence a liberal course of study. But when graduates find 
it difficult to obtain entrance into the public service> though men comparative- 
ly uneducated are largely employed, we cannot but infer that there has hecu 
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some faflurc to carry out tho provisions of the Despatch, though so frequently 
leiterated. There is somo room, however, for douht where tho chief portion 
of the hlanae should rest. It cannot bo supposed that tho possession of a 
degree exempt any man from tho need of official training. It may happen 
that young men fresh from college unreasonably expect that they are to 
enter the public service in a higher position and on higher pay than men who 
have gone through many years of faithful and useful labour. Those who cherish 
such expectations need not ho surprised if they aro often disappointed It is 
not in securing a high place at the outset, but in more rapid progress towards 
thorough efficiency, and consequently in moro rapid promotion, that a liberal 
education naturally tells. However highly a man is educated, he must expect 
to begin life side by side with some who have enjoyed less advantages than 
himself If a fair field is given him, he will in ordinary circumstances sooa 
distance his competitors in tho race. have not the means of determining 
how far the fact that well educated men are in some Provinces less extensively 
employed by the State than they ought to be, is due to their own unwillingness 
to begin in a subordinate position, how far to discouragement arising from tie 
absence of a fair field after they have begun, and how far to yet other causes 
Even if we could determine this, it would be impossible to lay down rules for 

not xn favour of hard-and-fast rules restricting employments with certain salaries 
nf? 1 Ve r S . ed , Certam exami ^io D9 , though we have noticed theexis- 
naW^Tn ™ l "\ ° f eraduate8 in Bom ^ I£ those who have 

S f ! ^ L , andS + WiU take P*" t0 see that well educated men are 
• , . a PP 01n ™ ents even at the lowest stage, and thereafter to see that 

W ZLZ n U r? ^ D ° tiCe Md faM y estimate(1 > ™ ha ™ Uttle doubt that 
hat t0 me6t ali le S itimate aspirations. We are satisfied 

o elSt 21 a? n mCe i 8 at u aSt . m ° re W bee * done than *»* *™ 

PosStv n? ^ f CUUUre ? the serTice of the State * b«t seeing the im. 
U^^^S ^Tf? rigid in such a matte '> ™ confine ourselves 
7a orZZ a^oVt , kG e3f0U!al °f Peonage in Government appointments he 
of ^tZ^Zt^ €T Tt° Ur ° SMioh ^eduoaUon. The carrying out 
^M^V^^ left ^ personal care of the HeadYof the 
thoSS i 7 t0 see that it is not set aside by the pressure of 

of the ^^pSc se^t T t° T!? t0 H > tiey wiU not °*7 <"™e the efficiency 

*£Sfa^iSj and^ d ° ^ **** theeStimati ° n iD 
mote it. generally Held, and so to encourage all private effort to pro- 

aid Xl^^L^ ° t ccu I atiM1 for Educated ]ffen.-An indirect 
more importaTS Pnmto effiwt in education which is probably even 
N^C^^f* ** State an * «■ —ants can do less to 

of Government em^yment <?How e v *f "JT « the ™ ^ 
" the number of annoLwIt H ° wev ,f says the Despatch of 185* 

" of usefulness and ad vw! ""f 6 ? to , thc far ™<kr and more important sphere 
"-^F^b^jSl^T 111611 ' ^education lays open to them; and 
"^FiLednpon^i^'T? 5 ^^ 1 ^ aWd ^ constantly 
" authority to adv^e 0 Td W J ^1 their feeUn S s - and *™ influence or 
the more will private en Z ■ * ^ ^ more ■«oo«rfuIIy this is done, 
employment toZ&XSSF* ^ tio ^^ The habit of looking for 
habit of loo W elsew W ^ ° ?T Dment hel * as * has helped, to form the 
fiedfor such employment Tf° G .° Vernmeilt f <>^ the mea M of becoming quab- 
open out the industries amfVn U J UB at lt is not the s ^te alone that must 

nnes that wiUgradually.inorease the complexity of society and 
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give a more oxt ended choice in dcbrmminsr their walk of Lfe to educated yorni^ 
men Nor is it tho servants of the State alone w ho must impress on the natn c\ 
of India " the practical benefits arising from improved knowledge * Others who 
have influence in native society or upon it, and particularly the heads of private 
It managed institutions, must play their part But here as everywhere in 
India it is important that the State and those who represent it should largely 
take the lead Every increase that is brought about by any means m the 
number of occupations requiring culture, and e\cry success that attends the 
attempt to induce young men to look to other goals of effort than emplov 
mcnt under Government will help to make the people of the countrv 
aware of the practical benefits inseparable from education and so to make them 
feel that the provision of tho means of education, especially education of a 
more advanced order, rests rather with themselves than with the State ^ hat 
men feel to possess a natural and intrinsic as distinct from an artificial value thev 
will always make efforts to obtain for themselves, and for those whose interests 
they have at heart Something might be contributed towards inducing the 
state of public opinion in which private effort is thus most likely to thrive, if 
those who represent the State showed that they honour men who turn a Iibenl 
education to advantage in other avocations than Government employment 

548 Elevation of the Profession of Teaching —Much wonld be done to 

create a strong public feeling m favour of education and so to increase pmate 
effort in promoting it* by tho more effectual carrying out of the wish ex 
pressed in the Despatch of 1854 u that the profession of schoolmaster maVi 
"for the future, afford inducements to tho natives of India such as are held 
" out in other branches of the public service * We hope that not a little will he 
contributed towards this result by the Becommendahons we have already made 
as to the larger employment of natives of the country as Professors and 
Inspectors of schools It nny be said that this concerns the mechanism of 
the Department and not private effort, but private effort must be the fruit 
of public sentiment, and whatever raises education and educated men m the 
esteem of the community must tend powerfully, if indirectly, to render mdivi 
duals and associations more willing to make efforts and sacrifices to provide new 
facilities for instruction So far as privately managed institutions are directly 
concerned the raising of the profession of schoolmaster is largely a question 
of the liberality of grants, to which reference has been made already But it 
should be observed that the higher the esteem in which education is held, 
the higher will he the possible rate of fees, and the greater therefore the 
amount of self support that aided institutions may attain to Thus if there be 
judicious regulations for tho reduction of aid along with the increase of fees 
such grants as will enable managers to gi\e liberal pay to the teachers in their 
emplov, may be ultimately a gain to the State even in a pecuniary point of 
view, be&ides serving to encourage private parties to hear a constantly mcreas 
mg share of the burden of supplying the means of education Something 
Trdl also be done to raise the status of teachers in aid^d institutions, and so 
to increase the influence of such institutions and the public opinion in their 
favour, by carrying into full effect Hecommendation No 8 of Chapter V, which 
would make employment in them m some decree a step towards entering 
the public service Encouragement to Normal schools, which we have recom 
mended m Chapter VII, should also contribute its share to mcrease the esteem 
in Tvhicli the profession of education is held, and thus to evoke a larger 
amount of private enterprise Again, the suggestion has been made that the 
status of the lowest class of schoolmasters might he improved by conferring on 
them, when circumstances are favourable, some other office, such for example 

119 
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is that of Tillage postmaster Many things ire in the power of the State and 
niav suggest themselves from time to time winch though singly unimportant 
will togethci do much to secure greater honour for the profession of teaclima 
Everything that does so lull in the long run bring to the help of the State a 
larger amount of private effort in pro\idmg the means of education 

549 Approval of private Effort to lie clearly shown — Yet another 

mdueet aid which the State and especially the Department may afford to prmte 
effort is referred to in the Despatch of 1854 when m laying down the duties of 
Inspectors it says — < They should also assist in the establishment of schools by 
" their advice, wherever they may hare opportunities of doing so " The duty 
is a delicate one It is also one that officers of the Department cannot be 
expected to discharge m Provinces where institutions under private managers 
are not yet looked on as included within the State svstem or entitled to°the 
regard which their inclusion within it implies We hope that Recommends 
tion No 10 of the present Chapter, and the new classification of schools 
refened to in Recommendation No 5 of Chapter VII, will contribute to their 
being so regarded everywhere It may be feared that hitherto, in some 
Provinces when a gap has been seen to exist m the educational system 
the tendency of most officers of the Department has been to advise its being 
filled up not by an aided but by a departmental school More than one 
of the witnesses have drawn attention to the fact that while Directors and 
Inspectors take the initiative in pressing on the establishment of one class of 
institutions, it has been left to private and nmnfluential persons to meet all the 
difficulties connected with the establishment of the other The words of the 
Despatch point to the necessity for the initiative being often taken m the 
latter as in the former case by those who lepresent the State m educational 
attairs or at least to the necessity of private persons being made thoroughly 
to ted that any judicious step for extending or improving the means of 
education will meet with approval nom the State There may he danger of 
going to the opposite extreme and leaving too strongly the impression that 
the Department incurs a direct debt of personal obligation to any one who 
helps to found a school There may be some danger also of too many schools 

whe n fnl U t hM S * e 7« CGn i KS But Ins P ectors Bhould ^ V^ed men, and 

difficuul ^ eir f uty made clear ' th{ * ma ? ^ t0 meet sach 

officer mV P ^ ™ + + taCt Such act ™ °n «» part of educational 

S r? e ^ Sh mana o^ institutions obviously implies 

me seTice to 7 ^ b ° ^^ledged as having done 

or t JflToi M™ * ^ SU ^tions of some witnesses that dresses 

crude Swtll* ^ educat '°*' ™* P erha P s be 

i^i^j's^rs pl rif ? tl,e admitted " for 

dent schools is redded with w* CStabhsUm£ f a " d management of indepen 
two represent ,t Tf 7, a PP roTal V Government and by all 

taken by SeDelt^ ? * T*" 7 t0 ° ^ tUe interest ^ hlch should be 
^^^S^^ 1 ^ 1 SCho0k ^ greater attention should be 

Ltmction It ^T 611 ' ° f tbem m the a ^ ^poits » Mbc 

tion *7llutv J^\ T, hl1 ? PaSGS are ^ t0 ™ — of the cond, 
tutions, even J nTl 1°, f S ^tn^l institutions, aided insti 

or have nH^^L^ ^ ™" are dlsmissed ™ a ^ h ™ 

-for that m the otl J T S Readera o£ the Heporte are certain to 
turn, iLever £iS^l? T Blreetar of Government, an aided mstitu 
a small thin- m ,t«rff I T . B Com P ara t™ly worthless This may appear 

o useir, but it is by many small things of this kind that 
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public opinion is determined , and without a public opinion tint is favourable 
to private effort in education it is impossible that it should widely or perma 
nentlv flouush It is only light to add that in a few of the annual Reports, 
prominent and appieciative notice is aheady taken of privately managed mstitu 
tions 

550 Establishment of Universities — Among other mdnect aids to 

private enterpnse in education, the Despatch of 1854 drvns prominent attention 
to the establishment of Universities not as teaching but as examining bodies 
Besides providing for sotting up a University at each of thp Presidency towns 
the Despatch expressed the readiness of Government " to sanction the creation 
*' of a University where a sufficient number of institutions exist, 

"fioni which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied * 
One such additional University has been established m the Punjab and perhaps 
the time lias come for a f irrfcher step m the same direction We have not 
fully discussed the question, because it seemed doubtful how far it lay within 
the limits marked out for our enquiries But wo consider it a point worthy of 
consideration whether a new University for the North Western Provmces 
and Oudh and the Central Provinces, slioull not now Lc established at Allaha 
had To increase intellectual activity by bringing the educational forces at 
work in a wxdo area to a common centre and then to gi\e them independent 
life and direct influence is a hopeful means of evoking and strengthening 
private effort 

551 Summary — These must sene as examples of the methods by which 
the State may indirectly aid in evoking private enterprise in education In 
these and similar ways influences may be quietly set to woik winch will m course 
of time make the benefits of education keenly and widely felt When they are 
bo felt and when the free development of privately managed schools is directly 
as well as indirectly encouraged to the utmost, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that even in tho^e Provinces where most advantage has been taken of the f ar- 
secing and generous policy enunciated in 1854, every land of education will 
advance with far more rapid strides than it has done as yet It may be expected 
to advance far more rapidly than it could possibly do by means of State agency 
alone, even if all available resources were multiplied many times The mam 
object is to create a public opinion favourable to education and to the warm 
encouragement of every varied agency that can bo induced to help m the work 
of instiuctmg according to their probable requirements in Me, the many 
millions who ought to be at school in India Pew men are able long or steadily 
to carrj on even the most beneficent work hen the mass of those around 
them are hostile or indifferent Only when all wise educational efforts are 
viewed with strong approval by the community at large will agencies of 
eveiy varied kind be called forth and maintained on a scale proportionate 
to the vast necessities of the case In the present social state of India it 
devolves on the State and its officials much more largely than m any European 
country to awaken, and to guide m the right dncction, the public opinion that 
is thus indispensable for the constantly increasing development of private 
enterprise m education 



Section i 2 — HecapiUilaUoii of Hecommendatmns 

552 In this last section of the Chapter wc shall simply recount the Re 
commendations we have agreed to make They stand as follows — 

1 That teachers in non Go\ernment institutions be allowed to present 
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themselves for examination for any grade of certificate required by the grant 
in-aid rules without being compelled to attend a Normal school, 

2. That in any statement of expenditure required by the giaut-fiwui 
rules from Colleges whoso Professors arc prevented from receiving fixed talaitt 
by the constitution of the religious societies to which they belong, the expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of such Colleges he calculated at the rates current m 
aided institutions of the same general character. 

3. That in schools aided on the results system, variety in the course of 
instruction ho encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

4. That greater latitude he given to the managers of aided schools m 
fixing the course of instruction and the medium through which it is conveyed, 

5. That the payment-by-results system be not applied to colleges, 

6. That every application for a grant4n*aid receive an official reply, and 
in case of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given- 

7* That the proximity of a Government or of an aided school be not 
regarded as of itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid to a nou-Goverameiit 
school. 

8. That with the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form 
best suited to the circumstances of each Province and thus to call forth the 
largest amount of local co-operation, the grant-in-aid rules bo revised by the 
Ivocal Governments in concert with the managers of schools 

9 That, m this revision, the rules be so defined as to avoid any am- 
biguity as to the amount and duration of the aid to which an institution maj 
be entitled, the conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, and furniture 
being clearly stated ; and that special reference be had to the complaints tint 
have been made against existing systems* particularly the complaints dwelt 
upon in this Keport, 

10 That whilst existing State institutions of the higher order should be 
maintained in complete efficiency wherever they are necessary, the improve* 
ment and extension of institutions under private managers he the principal 
care of the Department* 

1 1 , That, in ordinary circumstances, the further extension of secondary 
education in any District bo left to the operation of the grant-in-aid system, 
a* soon as that District is provided with an efficient high school, Government 
or other, along with its necessary feeders, 

12, That it be a general principle that the,granUn-aid should depend— 
(a) on locality, t that larger proportionate grants bo given to schools 

in backward districts ; 
(6) on the class o£ institutions, % e. t that greater proportionate aid he 
given to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be 
expected, e p., gtrk* schools and schools for lower castes and hack- 
ward races. 

13, That the following he adopted as general principles to regulate the 
amount of giants-in-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special 
aid have been made : — 

{a) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self- 
supporting by means of fees, and which needs no further develop- 
ment to meet the w<mts of the locality. 

{b) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 
funds) do not exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an 
institution. 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid be given only to 
guU schools, primary schools, and Normal Schools 
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14. That, Tvitli a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non- 
Government institutions, the managers of the latter be consulted on matters of 
general educational interest, and that their students bo admitted on equal 
terms to competition for certificates , scholarships, and other puhhc distinctions. 

15* That the Government of Bombay be invitdd to consider the propriety 
of converting the DaVshina fellowships into Uidversity fellowships with definite 
duties attached to them, to be tenable for a term of years and open to all can- 
didates irrespective of the College in which they have been trained* 

16. That in Bengal the payment from tho Slohsin Panel of two- thirds of 
the fees of Muliammadan students, now confined to Government schools, be ex- 
tended to Muhammadan students of non-Government schools approved by the 
Department, 

17 . That grants he paid without delay when they become due according 
to the rules, 

rS. That care be taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

19, That the revised rules for grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations 
made in them be not merely published in the official gazettes, but translated 
into the vernacular, and communicated to the press, to the managers of aided 
and private institutions, and to all who are likely to help in any way in the 
spread of education, 

so. That the further extension of female education he preferentially pro- 
moted by affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show their 
personal interest in the work, and only when such agency is not available by 
the establishment of schools under the management of the Department or of 
Local or Municipal Boards* 

21. That a periodically increasing provision bo made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

22. That when any school or class of schools under departmental manage- 
ment is transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board 
be clearly defined, and that as a general rule its powers include (a) the appoint- 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of tho Department, (b) the reduction 
or dismissal of such teachers* subject to the approval of the Department, (<?) 
tHc selection of the standard and course of instruction subject to the control of 
the Department, and (cl) the determination of rates of fees and of the propor- 
tion of free students, subject to the general rales in force, 

23- That if in any Province the management of Government schools of 
secondary instruction be transferred either to Municipalities, or to Local Boards, 
or to Committees appointed by those bodies, encouragement be given to the 
subsequent transfer of the schools concerned to the management of associations 
of private persons combining locally with that object, provided they are able 
to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency, 

24* Hi at when Local and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding 
schools, (1) their powers and duties be clearly defined; (2) that it be declared 
to be an important part of their duty to make provision for the primary edu- 
cation of the children of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken to secure 
that any assignment to them from public funds for purposes of education be 
impartially administered ; (4) that an appeal against any refusal of aid he to 
the Department, 

25. That the system of grants*h>aid be based as hitherto, in accordance 
with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from inter- 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in the institution assisted ; 

120 
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provided that when the only institution of any partieulir grade existing ™ 
any town or village is an institution in which religious instruction forms a 
part of the ordinary comse, it shall ho open to parents to withdraw their 
children from attendance at such instruction without forfeiting any of the 
benefits of the institution. . 

26. That a parent be understood to consent to his child's passing through 
the full curriculum of the school, unless his intention to withdraw him from 
religious instruction he intimated at the time of the child's first entering the 
school, or at the heginning of a subsequent term. 

27. That in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer 
to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary 
instruction, aid at specially liberal rates he offered for a term of years, where- 
ever necessary, to any local body willing to undertake the management of any 
such institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

28. That in the event of any Government school or college being trans- 
ferred to local management, provision he also made for the legal transfer to the 
new managers of all educational endowments, buildings and other property he- 
longing to such institutions in the liands of Government. 

29 That in the event of any Government school or college being transferred 
to local management, the incumbents of offices under Government he secured 
in the enjoyment of all their existing rights and privileges. 

30. That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to 
local native management of Government schools of secondary instruction 
(including schools attached to first or second-grade colleges), m every case in 
which the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminish- 
ing the supply, of education, and without endangerine the permanence of the 
institution transferred. 

3 1 . That the fact that any school raises more than 60 per cent, of its enhre 
expenditure from fees be taken as affording a presumption that the transfer of 
such school to local management can be safely effected. 

32. That in dealing with the question of the with^Mwal of Government 
from the management of existing colleges, these cfTges be regarded as 
divided into three classes, vis.:~ 

(1) Those from which it is premature for Government to consider tie 

propriety of xi ithdra* al • on the ground that they are, and will 
long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher educa- 
tion of the country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure pro- 

mising useful political results, to bodies of native gentlemen, 
provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that tbe 
college will be maintained (1) peimanently, (2) in full efficiency, 

the bcality a aS t0 makS U ade 1 uatc for aU the wants ° f 

(3) Those which have been shown to bo unsuccessful, or of which the 

cost is out of proportion to the utility, and from which Govern- 
ment might advantageously withdraw even with less stringent 
S^T 8 ** P ermaneut effi «ency. Such colleges should I* 
Z It?' , due notlce > no local My bo formed to carry them 
on with such a grant-m-aid as the rules provide. 

of d&^M,?^? 31 * f ^ adras ba jested to consider the propriety 
«um 0 with the second-grade Government colleges of that Province on the 
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principles applicable to the second or third class as may be deemed aclrisable 
iu each case, in the light of the recommendations made by the Madras Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

34, That the Government of Bombay be rcques> ted to consider the pro- 
priety of raiding the Ahniedabad College to one teaching up to the B A, 
standard, and of securing its fall efficiency for a term of years, on the condi- 
tion that after that period it be treated on the principles applicable to the 
second class. 

35, That the Government of Bengal be requested to consider the propriety 
of dealing with tho Bajshahye and Krisbnngar Government colleges on tho 
principles applicable to the second diss, and with the Colleges at Berhampur, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong on the principles applicable to the third cliss, as 
suggested by the Bengal Provincial Committee. 

36 That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments be so 
f ordered as to offei greater encouragement to high education. 
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CHAPTER IX 

EDUCATION Or CLASSES REQUIRING SPECIAL TREATJIEIsT 

553 Introductory —Our attention has been carefully m Tm to certam 
fecial classes of the Indian community These elates include the opposite poles 
of society, the Cb* sand nobles at the one extreme, and the aboriginal tribes,^ 
ow castes at the other Resxdes these again are the Musalmans , and, confined 
2i ta^r 6 V ' th ° Se famiheS ^ hos0 P°™tyhas practically debar 

chttr, « * The necessit y for treatlD S s P ec "V these ™ 

sid V 7 ? ^"ealdifficultxes wh ic h have hitherto hindered any con 

lave *?" Mckward Condltlon and slender opportunity 

ST^TT I f T taUn t0 SCC ° nd ™? ^ness .bown by them 
be Xn^CL l reformed system . ( 2 ) the special disables underVh 

^^S^f "es to labour, and * 

for rcolanmn,. H..T.W 7 , '. (3) the mras <"» which have been suggested 

rcfeZ™ oThe ™ '/ 4) to , 1>0s,t,0n of low Hmdus, with sjeml 
ob,™ of U * e e^rtho 1 : o" 11 « us to male, (j the 

wliea offered them P ^ ^ P rovented «">ir accepting educatai 

m this Report « thl V ?i£ 0bdli ^7 An cs P ressi °u which has been alreidy used 
mean the thco^ w^^S; tatWft Z^'" - generally understood to 

m the hope tint it n ill Z££ S ^ ° f ^ cducatl0n amo ^ the fe " 
tbo misses Ihe term i y Cr d0Trn ' and rcsult m the education of 

regards the cduc^ou of thTS^T ^ aPpUed t0 th ° whA 
my influence upon the lower Tn +i f S ff ns a necessa T preliminary to 
i thcorv As vet crl,w, ft i latter SCD9e ' the tue <»7 »as remained 

though here nndtii e r^^ "T?* i,touthed «*» mountain tops," 
iccord, or from the circumsW?^ J" 0 ' 3 and Cblcfs who of thc,r own 
Bntish officers hare thcmslh bciD = * ,W under tn * tatcla S° of 

and endeavoured to maU ) acc eptod an education after European motliod> 

That, as a *hole, the nat,™ Z P *° P " am ° D " tll0SC S11 V<* to their influent 
forwonder In the nT ^ H° Cia ? S " 0Uld fcaTe llcId «Joof is not a matin 
;W lias been almost «nt^ ^ rat ^ Ch>P ^ fOT anu ™t.sficd 

t«mal standird of civilization f f J i IV0 Pnncc Iias 1,13 0Trn tnii 

hardly extends beyond his own W , Uel, T as a rulc bo is -nhsncd His horoon 
racter, and is bounded ratliPr i i ^ministntion is practical m cha 
adapted to the pro-r^s^ *J!f , hlS 5 ub J « cts are used to than Jihat is 
»ti,nedh W forefathers sat , WcsUrn ^ety The pleasures winch 

foo.1 for l„s htcnrv ti 5 f OT Vl, ' f " S nitton ' 11 1»ctry lie finds nhtmdant 
menas are ample for his ♦ " le is thc nat,rc I'«nco in small If 

« ,th , , M t0 somc t™™^ -«» no reason whj he should 

• C "J°J mcnt If they are DO t ( ,t never occurs 
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to him that books can supply the want 1 From his boyhood everytliing about 
him combines to thrust education into the back-ground. The influence of the 
zanana is generally opposed to any enlightenment. Early marriage brings with 
it hindrances and distractions The custom of living far away from the larger 
centres forbids much interest in matters of general importance. In some cases 
hereditary instinct leads him to regard education as scarcely better than a dis- 
grace In others, education would be accepted if made easy to obtain and if 
free from all hazard of social contamination. In the second place, with the 
exceptions which we shall presently notice, no measures of any importance 
hare been taken to attract these clashes towards our education. Arrangements - 
have, indeed, been made in most Provinces for educating minors under the 
charge of the District Court or the Court of Wards. From various causes, how- 
ever, little has resulted from such endeavours ; and there does not seem much 
prospect* within any period to which it is worth while to look forward, that the 
titled classes generally will allow their sons to associate with the students of our 
t ordinary schools and colleges. This conviction has led to the establishment of 
certain special colleges, of which one of the earliest suggestions was made in 1S69 
by Captain Walter, then Political Agent at Bhurtpur* In describing the circum* 
stances under which the Maharaja of that State had been brought up, Captain 
"Walter pointed out that we had not * £ yet thoroughly fathomed the duty that w e 
"owe to our feudatories *' in the matter of education. Especially in regard to 
minors under our charge he exhibited the difficulties of our position and the 
way in which they might be met. "We require,'* he said, "a college on an 
"extensive scale, with ample accommodation within its walls for a large 
" number of pupils and the followers (few in number of course) who would 
" accompany them. A complete staff of thoroughly educated English gentle- 
"mcn t not mere book-worms* but men fond of field sports and out-door exer* 
" cise, would be necessary, and with these should be associated the 4hte of the 
" native gentlemen belonging to the Educational Department. Tho pupils, or 
** rather their guardians, the tutors, should be allowed ample funds from tho 
" coffers of the State to which they belonged, and the holidays should be spent 
"in constant travel all over the continent of India, with an occasional visit to 
" their homes.*' Captain Walter's idea commended itself to the Government of 
India, and the opinion of the Agent to the Governor- General in Central India 
was asked as to the possibility of carrying out such a scheme. In reply General 
Daly gave his warm assent, recommended that Indorc should have a college of 
the kind suggested, and on behalf of tho Maharaja Jlolkar promised substantial 
support About the same time the larl of Mayo, in an address to the nobles 
of Rajputana assembled in durbar at Ajmir, "made known liis strong desire to 
" establish in that city a college for the education of the sons and relatives of 
*' the chiefs, nobles, and principal thakoors of Rajputana, and intimated his 
"intention of communicating to the Chiefs the details of the proposed scheme 
"at an early date." Tins was followed a little later by a communication from 
the Government of India to the Agent of the Governor-General in Eajputana, 
explaining the method in which His Excellency the Viceroy thought an endow- 
ment fund might be raised, and tho lines on which the proposed college might 
bo constituted* If among the nobles a sum of money could be raised by sub- 
scription sufficient to defray the cost of teaching, scholarships, and the annual 
repairs of the college, the Government would engage to erect the necessary 
buildings. It was suggested that the governing body should consist of a council 
of European and native gentlemen, and that its members should, in the first in- 
stance, be nominated by the Government, Before long an endowment fund of 
nearly seven lakhs of rupees had been subscribed by tho Chiefs, to which the 
Government promised an equivalent sum. Of the Government grant, four 
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lakhs were to go to the erection of the collego building, and the interest of the 
remainder to tho salaries of the staff. Government also undertook the erection 
of residences for the pupils sent in by certain of the States too poor to meet 
that expense. The first stone of the Government Boarding-House laid in ' 
3Iay 1873, and about the same time other Board ing-IIouses whose cost was borne 
by the Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur wero also begun. The council as 
finally settled, was to consist of all the principal Chiefs of Rajputana and fle 
Political Agents accredited to their States, with the Viceroy as President, and 
the Agent to the Governor- General in Rajputana as Vice-President. Various 
. hindrances connected with the erection of buildings, tho collection of the sul- 
sorptions, the settlement of the financial basis, and the formation of the 
staff of teachers, prevented the opening of the college before the beguuuV 
of October 1875. By that date a fair number of pupils had joined, 
including the Maharaja of Alwar, tho brother of tho Maharaja of Jodfc. 
nur and the adopted heir of tho Maharaj Itana of Jhalawar, together with 
twelve other pupns sent in by the Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur, • 
and eight Government wards. The attainments of the boys were very limited, 
few of them having any knowledge of English or much knowledge of even 
their -own vernaculars. Nor, which was more surprising, did they show much 
interest in outdoor games or athletics. Even riding was little cared for ; boys 
lrv^ efen 1 e r\ Uld DOt """Jsamnte. and tho general want of spirit 
nforeed ? ^ the attenda * ce at the Aground, ^ first 

crieleT i ^ ; tllG ridin * classes quickly grew popular; and 

in «t„„j„,° . • 7 . Conslderabl ° Progress was also made year by year 

o£ to aS=t^^'- ^ Md Geography "» now among tho stadia 

"ioFl ll tt ™ " "° ° f , CO " rS0 d<!siled t0 »*• Chiefs p»t 

mrti IS TSSZ-'T" " """I"* 1 ' «.o College has to 

rience of the mrt J™ ? dishkenpon their new phase of life, the expe- 

from the various Stated AW A ^. th f re ^ ere . slx ty-two pupHs in residence 
KiaUen-arh Kotah S. ,T * Jmir ' Blkanir ' Dholpnr, Jaipur, Jhalawar, 

the dilatonness w ? 6 h ° hdayS WaS in marted contrast *** 

erected bo a rdmg.hour s fo^the^wn ^ the J™*F* Stateshad 

finished. Similar infract, Z the C ° lle S° buiMin S was nearly 

College in K^ZT^SS^^ ^ ^ * the 
The Rajaram Golle-e in TnTh, !? 7 l and now C0Dtai ™S thirty^fourpupik 

special classes for T\ on ^^ 

In Madras and BenXl tL° . ™ ^ &nd ^ Iailded P^ etorS * 
The Canning Collet atkl T ^ SGparate imtitutions of this kmd ' 
and the AWh ColW S 1,88 "P*** "laws for the sons of talnkta 

Of the immense hS tZLTT' *° the ^ 

existence there can be no .doubt „ f-?^ ft0m the S P ecial colleSCS * 

might be considerably exteX 1 w . St 6qUaUy certain tLat the 8ysteIQ 
Government* be invited tn JL. > «° 6 therefo ie recommended ««i i<w/ 

institution* do not now exist Chi€fs and Noblemen where mh 
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Section 2. — ITtihamrnadans* 

* b T 555. Early Efforts in the Cause of Muhammadan Education-— TYhen 

in 1782 the Calcutta Hadrasa was founded by Warren Hastings, it was de- 
signed u to qualify the Mnhammadans of Bengal for the public service 

"and to enable them to compete, on more equal terms, with the Hindus 
"for employment under Government." Some fifty years later, after the 
introduction of English into the course of studies^ the Council of Educa- 
tion had to confess that "the endeavour to impart a high order of English 
education*' to the Muhammadan cottyxiiinity had completely failed* Forty 
years later again t "the condition of tlto Muhainmadan population of India 
u as regards education had of late been f recently pressed upon the attention 
u of the Government of India," The Mnhammadans were not even then com- 
peting on equal terms with the Hindus for employment under Government, 
nor had the endeavour to impart to them a highortfer of education been attended 
by any adequate success* Matters were, no doub^ in a mora promising con- 
dition than in 1832, and, as regards the general spread of education, in a much 
more promising condition than in 1792, A considerable proportion of Aluham- 
madans were learning English, a large proportion wer& in schools of one kind 
or another. But the higher English education was mot cultivated, in any 

appreciable degree, more extensively than it had been 11:^832. 

« 

556* Seasons alleged by the Mnhammadans for holding aloof from 
the Education offered in Government Schools.— What the causes were which 

dfeterred the Mnhammadans from such cultivation was debated even among them- 
selves. While some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
faith, and still mora the injurious effects of English education in creating a dis- 
belief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, 
were of opinion that Teligion had little to do with the question. Some con- 
tended that the system of education prevailing in Government schools and 
colleges corrupted the morals and manners of the pupils, and that for this reason 
the better classes would not subject their sons to dangerous contact. The 
small proportion of Itf uhamraadan teachers in Government institutions ; the 
unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the counsel and 
co-operation of Muhammadans ; numerous minor faults in the Departmental 
system ; the comparatively small progress in real learning made by the pupils 
in Government schools; the practice among the well-to^do Muhammadans 
of educating their children at home; the indolence and improvidence too 
common among them ; their hereditary love of the profession of arms ; the 
absence of friendly intercourse between Mnhammadans and Englishmen ; the 
unwillingness felt by the better born to associate with those lower in the 
social scale ; tho poverty nearly general among Muhammadans; the coldness ol 
Government towards the race ; the use in Government schools of boots whose 
tone was hostile or scornful towards the Muhammadan religion ; — these and a 
variety of other causes have been put forward at different times by members of 
the Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation which an 
English education has received at their hands. All such causes tnay have com* 
bined towards a general result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit 
that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride of race, a memory of 
bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learn- 
ing of Islam. But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries 
made in 187 1-73 went to prove that except in the matter of the higher education 
there had been a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans* 
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557. Statistics in 1871-72.-rTho following Mile shows ™. . 
o Muhammadans to the total population in the L M^ZSg* 
o Ind.a and the percentage of Muhammadans under instrSotfa 2SS 
wh,oh the Department had cognisance to the total number of ,?Z 

I T i. , lD th .° caso th0 r^^So » =r8, in the latal" 

It n »t afao bo bornoin mind that in ,870-7, thcrewero among tlj ,6 I 

mbahtante of the s,x Provinces about four millions who belong 'tol 
har^f? ^ 6e ™" Hin<lniswl «Mgl»* and to other nolta 
States, the JIusalmans form about = S per cent, of the total population-- 
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larger extent in Onin. « """""Western Provinces and to a much 
nJnberTg^ than H"*"™*- -"oolbovs to the total 

In the otheSvIn^ in *• 

hammadans in these Proving fall' tl f° pU ^° n Percentage of the M«- 

percentage. under :o. ™ lces faken together, being over 26 and the school 

men ^ifS^^Sr ent of t ^t. local Govern- 

Government of In<ua init,XT^ i 00 ™"™™' 8 and Administrator, tie 
was ot opinion ; ^ution No. 300, dated Simla, 7 th August .87., 

W ^ernaSr ^ um " ^<>m he given to the classical oi 

(8) ^LL" ttf 7 ^f* «*«* Wished in Muhammaaaa 
SS'm'tlt S T Ent 01 llohammadan BnglM 

(3) ThalT. ™ SH th adranta Se, be encouraged ; 

( ) - VvowSl/ English school, 

aid to create Iffi Muhammadans by grants-ia- 

a vernacular hterature for the Muhammadans. 

of the GoVernmen^of lS\l U y adras '— ^Fm tlie receipt of the Resolution 
of the University to confer I n <mnMat ° f Madraa ™ teiJ «« Syndicate 
would be likely to attract ^nZlZ^\ * * tal by ft wI f * 
In its reply the Syndicate exposed ° . Muh * mmadai1 ^der-graduates. 
"University should not b P ZTf 7 * ° pimon that " the regulation of the 
"cniar section of tC popul S f ? B ^ ° f ™"^»g • F* 
"m precisely the aime^S™^ 1>Ut * hat the Mnsalnua. should be treated 

"Presidency," T f^ 11 ot ^r inhabitants of the Madras 

Muhammadans bein ff ' hehiml +h 0 ?J de P Io ri°S the undoubted fact of the 
did not see that any steps could wT!T* ^ T(>SETd * ^ucational progress, they 
-ate of things. The view ta£ n t t t^ ^ ^ Uai ««^ to this 

»y the Director of Public Instruction was not 
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more encouraging. He considered that the Department had done all that It 
could for Muhamumdan education, and pointed out that a special concession 
had hecn made to Musalman students hy exempting them from the new regu- 
, lations regarding fees- The Government of Madras was, however, convinced 
that the eristiag scheme of instruction was framed with too exclusive refer- 
ence to the requirements oi Hindu students, and that Muhammadans were 
placed at so great a (disadvantage that the wonder was, not that the Muham- 
madan element in the schools was so small, hut that it existed at all. The 
Governor in Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without 
delay, " take steps with a view to the estahlishment of elementary schools at 
" Arcot and Ellore, and corresponding classes in the existing schools at the 
" principal centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichinopoly, Cud- 
f * dapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangulore, in which instruction will he given 
u in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan hoys may thus acquire such a 
" knowledge of the English language and of the elementary tranches of in* 
u struction as will qualify them for admission into the higher classes of the 
** Zillah and Provincial schools and other similar institutions.",. Arrangements 
were also, without loss of time, to be made for the training of Muhammadan 
teachers ; and instruction in Persian was to he provided in any high school in 
which there was a sufficient number of Muhammadan students* 

560* Results of Measures taken,— Coming to the year 1 880-81, we find 

that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained were as 
follows : The special schools maintained by Government were 11 in number, 
7 of them being Anglo- vernacular middle schools, and 4 Anglo-vernacular 
primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo-vernacular or vernacular, were main- 
tained by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision for 
Musalman pupils there were 4 Anglo-vernacular, and 2 10 vernacular. Other 
inducements had also been held out to Musalman students. They were 
admitted in all schools upon payment of half the usual fees , seven scholar- 
ships were specially reserved for Musalman candidates at the University 
examinations; a special Deputy Inspector of Musalman schools had been 
appointed j an elementary Normal school had been established at Madras ; and 
the University of Madras still continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably larger than that 
carried by vernacular languages. The combined results of these measures were 
eminently satisfactory* In place of the 5,531 Mnsalmans at school in 1870-71; 
the returns for r 880*81 give 22,075, or 67 per cent of the total number under 
instruction, while the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only 6 per cent* The proportion of boys at school to those of a 
school-going age is for Muhammadans 15*1, for Hindus 137. But it is not in 
numbers only that progress has been made* Taking the results of the middle 
school examinations we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those 
examined was, for Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhamma- 
dans 41. In the lower University examinations, taking only the percentage of 
successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 are equally 
satisfactory, as the following Table will show :— 
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In the Entrance examination, the percentage for Hindus other than Brahma 
and for Musalmans is thus practically the same. It must he remembered, 
however, that the proportion of students to population is about three times a$ 
great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Husalmans, In the latter case, 
the percentage oi passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans; 
hut the proportion of candidates to population is five times as great for Hindus 
(including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muharamadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves 
at all, though there is no reason to suppose that the general system of education 
beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Huhammadans as that below 
it. Hie attendance of Musalmans in the various institutions, Government, 
aided, and unaided, as compared with the total attendance, was in 1881*82 as 
follows: — 
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561. Measures taken in Bombay, — Though the Musalmans in the Bom- 
bay Presidency are reckoned in the census of 1872 at 2,528,344, or 15 4 per cent, 
of a total population of 16,349,206, n Q less than. 1,354,781 belong to Sind alone. 
Excluding that Division the percentage falls to 7-1. Of the total number at 
school, 15,684, or 8 2 per cent., we Musalmans. As in Madras, therefore, the 
circumstances which called forth the Resolution of the Government of Infha 
existed only on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was in a very backward state, 
and the feelings of the Musalman community there we strongly against the 
study of English. Out of a population of 1,354,78 1 , only 10, 1 1 5 were in schools 
known to the Department, and of that number, only 3,225, or 31*8 per cent 
of the total number at school, were Musalmans, though their pioportion to & e 
rest of the inhabitants was as four to one. Looking at tho Presidency as a 
whole, the indifference of the Musalmans was not bo much to education 
generally as to education in its higher branches. This fact had alfcady cn- 
Raged the attention of the Department; and enquiries which were set on foot 
some two years before the issue of the Resolution of the Government of I»d» a 
showed that in the Government colleges and English schools of a total of iM 2 4» 
the Musalmans numbered 1 , 499 only. Tha distribution was as follows 
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*' Here/ 1 the Director of Public Instruction remarks, " is the weak point- The 
" Muhammadans ara.il themselves of our lower schools, but do not rise to the 
" higher schools and colleges* In the list of University graduates there are 
f c one Musalman M.A, and two IKA.'s* I think that the reason is to be found 
" not in the poverty of the Muliammadan community (for begspir Brahmans 
" abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social status 
" combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. 
"Thus have in Gujarat 10 Brahmans in the colleges and 20 in the high 
" schools for every Musalman, but only 3 Brahmans for every Musalman in the 
" middle class, and not 2 for every Musalman in the lower class schools." In 
the Government institutions generally the tttsproportion of Musalmans to the 
total number at school was much less than in those aided and inspected, Thus 
out of 161,283 students in the former, 14,629, or 9*1 per cent-, were Musal- 
mans, while the hitter had but 968, or 5*2 per cent, of a total of 16,443, ^ e 
measures taken by the Director, Mr. Feile, to remedy the state of things which 
his enquiries revealed had reference alike to the higher and the lower grades of 
education. The University having placed Persian on the list of languages in 
which examination is held for its degrees, sanction was obtained to the appoint- 
ment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphinstone College, where up 
to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, that those 
languages should be studied in a scholarly manner* Persian teachers were also 
appointed in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools, By the provision of 
stipends and teachers for Musalmans in the vernacular training college, the 
foundation was laid of a supply of * qualified teachers in vernacular and Musal- 
man schools. In regard to lower education, Mr* Peile pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of imposing town schooLrates for class wants, since 
the rates then administered by the Education Department belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the villages, and the shara of the public grant for vernacular edu- 
cation which belonged to the towns was too small to admit of adequate provi- 
sion for such wants. His representations, though the imposition of these rates 
was not conceded, at all events secured to Musalman schools a fair share of the 
vernacular grant. Mr. Peile also drew up a course of Persian instruction for 
the npper standards in vernacular schools, and for English and high schools. 
This course was graduated from the beginning up to the matriculation standard, 
nnd^so arranged as to prepare for the study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts Colleges, later on the number of special Musalman schools was consi- 
* derably increased, and Musalman Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect 
them. " But the most promising feature in connection with the progress of 
"Musalman education during tho past decade" [1871 to 1881] "has been 
" the formation and recognition of a Society known as the An ju man *i -Islam, 
"which it is hoped will in time establish a net- work of secular schools in 
" Bombay. TMs Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make 
"special rules for its assistance. At present it receives a fixed subsidy of 
* "lis* 500 a month from Government. By the end of the year i$So-Si the 
" Society's first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo-Hindus 
" tani Departments, togethor with a large class of children reading tho Kuran, 
"contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the Society have 
" been extended/** 

562. Eesnlts of Measures taken,— In 1871-72 the number of MusaU 

mans at school, according to Mr, Pcile's estimate, was 15*577, or about 87 
per cent* of tho total number at school; in 1881-82 the number had risen 
to 4i,54Sj or 117 per cent of the total number at school. There were aLo 
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in the latter year 25,284 ilulmmraacbn children in indigenous schools, 
would raise the percentage to 147* The distribution this as folios 
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563. Measures taken in Bengal, — The following Table showa the propor. 

tion of Musalmans to Hindus and others in those colleges and schools of Bengal 
and Assam which in 187 1 furnished returns to tho Department : — 
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Aims, Tvnue tne juusalmans of Bengal were 33*3 per cent, of the totai 
population, their proportion to the total number in schools known to the De. 
partment was only 14-4 per cent. "This result," remarks the Director in 
his Report for 1871-72, "shows that the education of Musalmans demands 
"much careful attention. They have fallen behind the time, and require 
••still the inducements held out forty years ago to the whole community, but of 
" which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has Leon the pro- 
gress of education and the influence of the grant-in-aid system in promoting 
" self-help, that the encouragement which was then considered just and right 
" would now he called downright bribery ; still unless the strong inducements 
" in general use forty years ago are held out to Musalmans now, I have little hope 
"of seeing them drawn to our schools." But if tho number of Musalmans 
in the schools generally was greatly out of proportion to the total number in 
the Pre 3 idency, still more conspicuous was the disproportion in the colleges, 
where out of 1,287 students only 52, or 4-04 per cent., belonged to tlmt 
race. In regard to University distinctions, the Director remark :— (< During 



" the last five years, out of 3,499 candidates who passed the Entrance e*a- 

inces, 132, 01,38 per cent, only, were JXusal- 



"mination from these Provinces. ^, „ ^ u 
"mans. They ought to have been ten-f old more* numerous 



Out of 9°° 



^ passed for the First Arts in the same period, Musalmans gamed only 1 1 . « »** 
per cent , and out of 429 passes for tho B.A , they gained only 5, or r 1 per cent 
( Hence, not only the number of Musalmans who pass the Entrance is less than 
one-tenth what it ought to be, but this painful inferiority steadily mere*** 
' » S « CT ^ minatio ^ TaVmg the candidates generally, out of every 1* 

who pass the Entrance, 2$ go on and pass the Pirst Arts, and w pass the B.A i 
but of every too Musalmans vrho pass the Entrance, only 8 pass the 



*j^ r Arts and 3 tho B,A," Various causes, some general and some particular* were 

^assigned by tho officers consulted as the obstacles which had barred the progress 
of education, both higher and lower. Among the general causes assigned by 
them were the apathy of the Musalman race, their pride, their religious exclu* 
siveness, the love of their own literature among those of them who cared for any 

"""education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ought to he a free 
gift. Among the particular causes, a want of sympathy between Hindu teach- 

j era and Musalman pupils, a want of consideration in the arrangements of the 
Education Department, and, perhaps above all, the depressed condition of the 
bulk of Bengali Musalmans^ Musalmans in the first instance by conversion 

11 only and not by descent* In different degrees of efficiency and with varying 
influence according to locality, these causes combined to account for the back- 
wardness of the Tace. Many of them were of course beyond any immediate 
removal. Others were a matter of administration, and frith these the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal promptly endeavoured to deal. 

On the question of establishing special schools for Husalmans, the almost 
r unanimous opinion of those consulted was that, with the schools already in 
* existence, there was no sufficient justification for expending State funds in this 
direction. The vernacular of the mass of itusalmans in Bengal was known to 
r be Bengali, and the ordinary pathsalas of the country were held to supply the 
proper means of elementary education. Schools of all classes might be made 
more attractive by increasing the number of itusalmans throughout the various 
grades of the Department in Musalman districts ; and especially by encour- 
aging Husalmans to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching by a 
course of training in the Normal schools. In all s&ila schools it was decided that 
Urdu and Arabic or Persian should he taught up to tho standard of the 
Entrance examination ; and, as a special concession, wherever there ivas a 
sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a special class to teach 
Arabic and Persian after the Musalman fashion. The Persian language had 
recently been included by the University among the subjects for the P. A. and 
B JL Examinations, and this it was expected would have a powerful effect in 
increasing the number of college students. A new Code of grant-in-aid rules 
was about to be drawn up, and advantage would be taken of this to offer specially 
liberal terms to schools managed by Musalmans* These measures for the 
most part had reference only to lower education. In respect to tho higher, 
the Musalmans of Bengal had a special grievance in the appropriation 
to English education of a certain endowment originally assigned to the 
promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endow- 
ment, known as the Mahomed Mohsin Trust, some account has already 
been given in Chapter VI* To 'remove all cause for complaint, the 
Lieutenant-Governor at the instance of the Supreme Government, which 
added a sum of Us. 50,000 for that purpose to the Provincial assign- 
ment for education, declared that the maintenance of tho English side 
of that College should he a charge upon tho Provincial funds. It was 
also decided to devote a portion of the endowment to tho oriental side, or 
Madrasa, and tho remainder to the foundation of three new Madrasas to 
the establishment of scholarships, and towards tho payment of the feo of 
Musalman students in English colleges and schools. The three JIadrasas were 
established at Dacca, Rajshahyc, and Chittegong; and each was placed under 
an Arabic scholar of repute, assisted by a competent staff of maulavis. It was 
intended that in each of them tho full course of the Calcutta Madrasa should 
in ttmo ybe taught; English v>as to be added to tho course wherever thr 
pupils showed a desire to learn tbat language, and at Dacca a teacher of 
English was at once appointed. To the payment of scholarships tenable by 
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Musalmans in Mad rasas or in English colleges and schools there *ras allotted 
the sum of Rs. 9,000, Trtnle lis. 18,000 vtcnt to tho payment of fro-ihiris 
of tha fees o£ Muhammadan pupils in Gorernment colleges and schools 
outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of mauhvis in these schools At tie 
same time the Calcutta Madmsa was thoroughly reorganised, arrangements 
were made for the more thorough teaching of the Arabic and Persian langtujts 
with a reasonable amount ol Muhammadan la\r ; and the salary of the 
pean Principal vm raised to Ks, 1 ^ooo a moutlu A description of ttte dune 
ter and status of this Madrasa has been given elsewhere, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to enter into particulars here, A few years later, a proposal was 
made to connect tho maktabs throughout Bengal with the institutions for 
higher Huhammadan education in Calcutta and tbo mofossiL The attempt, 
however, was not successf ul, and it was abandoned in favour of an cpjmfe 
policy, which was expressed in tho hope that the maktabs might be " gradually 
" moulded into true primary schools " Accepting the indigenous schools of tie 
country in the form in which, under tho special conditions of locality, they 
wero most popular, tho Bengal system endeavoured by the promise of Goran 
ment support to introduce into the traditional course of study certain subject? 
of instruction which should bring tho schools so aided into some relation, more 
or less close, with the general system of education in the Province Thcoljed 
being to encourage natural and spontaneous movement, it followed tliat if m 
any locality the existing system had a religious basis, tho religious character 
or the school should ho no bar to its receiving aid, provided that it introduced 
a certain amount of secular instruction into the course 3fany*hundreds of 
maktabs hare in this way been admitted into tho primary system of Bengal. 

564 Kesttlts of Measures taken— The results of the measures taieuat 
this time are shown, to some extent* by the very considerable increase in tifi 
number of Musalmans under instruction in 1881-82. Including the Madras* 
in which there were about 1,000 students, tho number then stood as follows - 
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The last column is important as showing how rapidly the proportion of 
Musalman students falls in schools of the higher classes. The proportion 
in colleges is, indeed, even smaller now than it was in 187 1 when, as pre- 
viously stated, 4*04 per cent, were Musalmans, Still, owing to the rcadv 
way in which Musalmans have accepted the primary system of instruction 
there is a very satisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that 
race, which has risen from 28,148 in 1871 to 262,108 (including students in 
technical schools and colleges) in 1882; the proportion of Musalmans being 
now 23*8 per cent- against 14^4 in 1871, In each of the Madrasas of Hugli, 
Dacca, Rajshahyc and Chittagong the full Arahic course of the Calcutta 
Madrasa is taught, and in each also instruction in English is given to all pupils 
who wish it. In the Dacca Madrasa the course in English « carried up to 
the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the sis Madrasas, as many as 322 
learn English, The privilege of reading at one-third of the ordinary fees 
has also, hy recent orders of the Government of Bengal, heen extended to 
Sluhammadan students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or 
other. In the case of non- Government colleges, aided and unaided, the 
amount of the remissions is paid from the Provincial Revenues, 

565* Measures taken in the Sbrth^Western Provinces.— According 

to the Director's Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans to the 
total numher in schools recognised by the Department was 17*8 per cent*, 
and as the proportion of Musalmans to the total population of the Provinces 
was only 13*5 per cent, it could not he asserted that in regard • to edu- 
cation generally they were in a backward state. In the colleges and in the 
upper classes of the high schools, their numbers were not in the same 
high proportion, though in the Entrance examination of 18^0, 21 out of 
175, or 12 per cent., were Musalmans In the reply made by the Gov- 
ernment of tho North -Western Provinces to the Resolution of tho Gov- 
ernment of India, it was maintained that the authorities were doing all 
that could be reasonably expected for Muhammadan literature and eduea* 
tion; and since Persian was in j8?j included among the subjects of the 
higher University examinations, tho Musalmans can hardly complain if they 
have not taken full advantage of the facilities offered them in respect to the 
higher as well as tho lower education. On the four points of the Resolution 
viz i the encouragement of the classical and vernacular languages of the 
Musalmans in all Government schools and colleges, the appointment of 
Musalman teachers, the assistance of Musalman schools by grants-in-aid, and 
tho encouragement to be given to the creation of a vernacular literature, 
Mr* Griffith, then officiating as Director, submitted a full and interesting 
Report, In tliis he showed that Persian and Arabic held a due place in tho 
colleges and rila schools, that the former was taught in tho tahsili and in 
some of tho halkahandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors 15 were Musal- 
mans, that of the tahsili teachers in the Mcerut Circle, where there was the 
largest proportion of Musalman pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 65 Hindus, 
that prizes to the *ia\uo of Rs* 5,000 were annually given to encourage 
tho formation of a vernacular literature, that the better class of Musalman 
schools already received liberal grants-in-aid, and tliat the lower or indigenow 
schools failed to obtain the same assistance only because they resented the visits 
of Government officials and rejected ^idvioc when offered. The unpopularity 
of Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various 
grounds. Thus " the Musalmans of India object to the study" [of geography] 
** and think that their children are merely wasting time in acquiring information 
u about countries which they will never see* They think, too, that Urdu, as a 
« ( language, neither requires nor deserves study by a Musalman, and that Persian 
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many of the Districts of tho Dellii, Ilissar, Ambala and Amritsar DKIubh 
the percentage in schools of all classes was considerably aboro the ratio Tduci 
the Mnsalmans bore to the iotal population. On tho other Land, in 
Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, where tho Musalmans formed more than 90 
per cent, of the whole population, their proportion to the total numler at 
schools was only 55 percent. ; and so completely in many parts had education 
been disregarded by them, that it would bo a considerable time before tie 
schools, whether Government or aided, could expect to attract any large nnm- 
her of pupils. Simultaneously with these enquiries, the Government of the 
Punjab consulted a largo number of gentlemen as to the necessity of anj 
special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for the for- 
therance of education among the Husalmans. Among those consulted verc 
the Members of the Senate of the Punjab fJniversity College, and Eagle! 
and Native officers, both Musalman and Hindu. The replies received almost 
unanimously deprecated any such measures. The Musalman members of the 
benate recommended, indeed, a system of special scholarships, and would he 
glad to see moral and religmus instruction given in the Government schools? 
but tney were* unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed 
among the more enlightened classes against the education afforded eitheria 
the Government or in the Mission schools, that no change was needed in the 
course of study, and especially that there should be no restriction upon the 
study of English. In regard to the establishment of aided schools, the 
Government of the Punjab pointed out that the matter was very much in the 
^ Pe °?l e tUcmseI ™ ! but that if any exertion were made in tint 
ttat n I T ? .T* ™ th Uberal encouragement from Government, and 
nstaZ 4^ + l Z°S d bef ° rthe mana S ers to provide whatever r#us 
eu^Z A 7 tb0USh l fii So ■* the Musalmans had shown an inddfcr. 
Si 8 e ^ Cat ! 0n ° ffered them > that was ascribed by tho Government to 
nee TJ^Z TlfZ ^ by *o religious studies, to a prefer- 
S^«^SlSS C ^^ the C0UrS ° ° f stut * * ^genoas 'schools, and to 
Ues ^nT^S ^ ™ * 0 W affected most Muhammadan to* 
dMbuiSes w?!;?^ tLe had been subject to any special 

SStadTS ^f 1 ^ 1 ^ denied; and the conclusion drawn from the 
Go^?nm^ J° Shw that the suggestions made by the 

^^t^l • ^ been ad °P ted * the* Punjab. No special 
-SlS^i^^ t3Un ' ^ ** P-entag^e of Musal^ 
in the higher ratherT. ■ 7 I? \ r0m 34*9 to 38 -a, and the increase has been 
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569. Measures taken in Ouflh — The following Table shows the propor- 
tion of Ilusalmans to thetotai number at school in 1871-72 - — 
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TJiis Table is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Musalmans in 
Outlh Iiad not been neglected, and that the Ifusalmans were far from indifferent 
to the advantages held out to them- The course of studies, indeed, was Urdu* 
Persian rather than Hindi- Sanskrit. If any section of the community had 
cause for complaint, it was the Hindus. But, in reality, they had no grievance ; 
for, Urdu being the language of the Courts, and Government service being 
to the vast majority alike of Hmdus and Musalmans the^ great incentive to 
education, the requirements of all were best met by the adoption of Urdu as a 
medium of instruction. Persian was also taught in the schools, and was a study 
popular with the better class of JIusalmans* Par Arabic there scorned to be 
little or no demand. To know the Koran by heart was, indeed, as in other 
parts of India, the beginning of wisdom. In most eases it was also the end, 
Pacilities for the study of Arable as a language were abundantly offered in the Can- 
ning College, Lucknow, at which, however, though " situated in a city contain* 
"ing t \ 1,397 Muhatnmadans, or about 9,000 Huhammactan boys of a school* 
" going age, there are but 144 Musalman students." That number, the Director 
had no doubt, might be increased by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer 
of stipends, or even of daily rations of food. Such students, however, he con- 
fessed, would not ba attracted by the love of Oriental literature, nor would they 
continue their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towards 
'* the creation of a 'vernacular literature,'* or, as th$ Director more accurately 
puts it, if the provision of a suitable literature" for Musalmans and Hindus, 
something niight be done* But "it seems to me," wrote the Director, ** that 
** special machinery for the production of school-books, and for the reward of 
Native authors, is required. At present 110 such machinery exists The 
Government of India, I believe, arc afraid lest the works produced by translators 
'* should not bo popular and remain unsold So at present authors can only bo 
encouraged by the purchase of their books, for prizes or special rewards But 
there is no machinery even to estimate the value of the books submitted; the 
" books are £on\ arded to the Director of Public Instruction, and he must, in addU 
" tion to his other multifarious duties, go over each book presented, and 
11 accurately gauge its merits, or he may call upon some of his subordinates as 
** Itanl-Trorked as himself to assist in the criticism of books submitted 
* "for publication* Moreover, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt 
** books for school use are cither not acquainted at all with "Western science* 
'* and art, or at best ha^ e but a superficial acquaintance with these subjects 
** Thus, thti books tliat are printed follow a stereotyped eastera groove, or are 
" unidiomatic and bald versions of some trifhng English work- If a special 
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"office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian 
(l and Bengalee were established* and this office wero connected with the Edu- 
cational Departments of Bengal, tha Northwestern Provinces, and the 
11 Punjab, and were under the control of some one of these Departments, I 
,( cannot hut think that a better class of literature would be produced than 
" under the present system/* 

The following is the comparative Table for Oudh in 1881-82 :— * 



Claw ol Institutions 


Tota-t number of 






Colleges} English . 

Jf Oriental - 
High and Middle School^ English > 
J# j , „ Vernacular 
Primary Schools, English . 

„ Vernacular * » 

f> Qirls^ English 

tt „ Vernacular < * + 
Normal Schools for Masters * 

„ for Mistresses # • 


126 

r,o3i 

536 
4,333 

45^99 

35° 

1,723 


7 
51 
195 
134 

1.317 
9.449 

156 
1,080 

11 

•** 


5*5 
4?i 
18*0 

25 0 
30 0 

20 5 
44 5 

16*4 
» #* 


Total 


54.288 


12,400 


22 B 



570. Measures taken in other Provinces,— In the Central Provinces 

the HusalmsBs formed only 2-5 per cent, of the total population, but they were 
as fully aliye to the importance of education as the rest of the community. 
In the higher schools, especially, their attendance was good, and orders had 
already been given that classes should he opened for the study of Arabic 
and Persian in all zila schools in which thero should he a sufficient demand. 
The Chief Commissioner did not think that any further measures were neces- 
sary. In Mysore the general state of Muhanimadan education was very back- 
ward and unsatisfactory. The Chief Commissioner was of opinion that Hin- 
dustani schools should he established wherever a reasonably sufficient nurabci 
of Muhammadan pupils were forthcoming to attend them ; that Hindustani 
masters should be added to the existing schools of all descriptions wherever 
a class of pupils in that language could be formed ; and that the subject 
of the provision of suitable schools books should be duly considered. The ques- 
tion of Mnhammadan education had already engaged the anxious attention 
of the Chief Commissioner, who had repeatedly urged upon that community 
the necessity of taking further advantage of the facilities offered them if thev 
wxshed to keep pace with the progress made by other classes The Habammad- 
Z 1 ,^ &™^J m ™? ^cumsWs, and quite indifferent to 
^ J tT, ° n ^ C ^ dre "; t Tha ^ measure which tte OMef Commissioner 

r ! t0 an emcient ^dustani class at MerLara in 

t If r mS ^ te< l t0 maU en * mries as t0 this might hest 

^to^,^ ASS ^ d Di8trictS ° £ H-darabad were" it was 

of the Loca! Administration to Su C e I^^^^f^^ 
certam number of Uuulmn, Meaxnrn hJ^ 1 he Ccmmlsslon a 
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the Commission, by far tho most important is that of the National Muham. 
madan Association whoso Lead-quarters are at Calcutta. Though having refer- 
ence on certain points to Bengal alone, tho memorial in reality covers°nearly 
tho whole ground of Muhammadan grievances, and indicates the methods of 
redress to which tho Musalmans consider themselves entitled. The memo- 
rialists begin by setting forth tho causes " which have led to " tho decadence 
and ruin of so many Muhammadan families in India." These were principally 
three. Eirst, tho ousting of Persian as the languago of official use, and the 
substitution of English or the vernacular j secondly, the resumption between 
1828 and 1846 of tho revenue-free grants which under the Muhammadan 
rule were generally made to men of learning for charitable and pious uses ; 
thirdly, tho order passed in 1864 that English alone should bo tho language of 
examination for the more coveted appointments in the subordinate civil 
service. The combination of these causes resulted, according to the Memo- 
rialists, in a general impoverishment of tho Husalman race, and this impoverish- 
ment in its turn has prevented them from obtaining such an education as would 
fit them for a useful and respectablo career. It has been to no purpose, the memo- 
rialists urge, that for tho " last twenty years tho Musalmans have made strenuous 
** efforts to qualify themselves to enter tho lists successfully with the Hindus, for, 
" with every avenue to public employment already jealously blocked by members 
" of a different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan candidate to obtain 
" a footing in any Government office.'. The various orders, issued from time 
to time, that a proper regard should be paid to the claims of Musalmans, had 
practically been inoperative. One reason of this was that undue importance 
was attached to University education, an education which, until very recently, 
had not taken root among tho Muhammadans, though many of them possessed 
"as thorough an acquaintance with the English languago as any ordinary B.A." 
Ulus affected the Musalmans "both generally as regarded nil Goremment em- 
ploy, and specially as regarded the subordinate judicial service. Their nume- 
rical inferiority in this branch of tho administration was ascribed to the decision 
that no ono in Bengal Bhould be appointed a Munsiff unless he was a BX. 
of the Calcutta University, to attain which degree it was necessary that the 
candidate should first havo passed tho B.A. Examination. Another grievance 
was the substitution of the Hagari for the Persian character in the Courts of 
Behar, where, according to the Memorialists, the Hindus were, to all intents 
and purposes, Musalmans, whero the change had proved vexatious to the higher 
classes, had hindered the administration of justice, had failed to satisfy the 
advocates of Hindi, and was for various reasons objectionable to all classes. 
The memorialists, theroforo, asked (1) that " in the dispensation of State pa- 
" tronageno regard should be paid to mere University degrees, but the qualifica- 
" tions of the candidates should bo judged by an independent standard. It 
" will not bo considered . presumptuous on your memorialists' part if they 
" venture to submit that stamina and force of character are as necessary in the 
" lower as in tho higher walks of life, and these qualities can scarcely he 
" attested by University examinations " : (a) that " separate examinations may 
** be instituted for appointments to the subordinate judicial service without the 
" candidates being required to submit to the preliminary condition of passing 
" the Bachelor of Arts Examination of the Calcutta University :" (3) that 
since, " owing to the general impoverishment of the Musalman community, 
" the confiscation of their scholastic foundations, the neglect, ruin and waste 
" of their charitable endowments," Muliammadan education has " fallen entirely 
" into the background, similar facilities should be accorded to the Muham- 
" madans as are being offered to the Eurasian community. They are fairly 
fl entitled to ask that the large funds appertaining to the various endowments 
" which still exist under the control and ducctiou of the Government 
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» should be scrupulously and religiously applied to promote lluhammadan 
"education;" (4) that « the order substituting tho Nagan character for the 
« Persian in the Behar Courts should bo withdrawn (5) " that a special Com- 
« mission should he assembled to examine the wholo question of Musalman 
« education, and to devise a practical scheme for the purpose." 

572. Opinions of tne Local Governments on the Memorial.— This 

memorial was circulated by the Government of India to the various Local 
Governments and Administrations. Their replies we shall endeavour to sum- 
marise; and, as the memorial has special reference to Bengal, it will be more 
convenient to take that Province first. 

573. Eeply from Bengal.— L* respect to the resumption laws, ",on the 
« harshness ot which the memorialists had dwelt at length, it seems to the 
« Lieutenant-Governor that there has been a great deal of very ill-informed 
" declamation . . ; vague statements regarding their disastrous effects are met 
" by statements equally vague regarding their necessity and the general fairness 
" with which they wero conducted. Mr. Rivers Thompson is not prepared to 
" deny tnat possibly in many cases (and, obviously, the action of Government 
" would most seriously affect Muhammadan holders of land) tho assessments 
" of revenue on land previously held rent-free may have entailed losses both in 
" position and wealth ; but the statements of writers who maintain that these 
" proceedings entailed wholesale ruin on the Muhammadan community in gene- 
" ral, and the scholastic classes in particular, cannot be suffered to pass without 
" remark. Such statements admit of no proof. They are unsupported by the 

history either of the origin or of the progress of the resumption proceedings 
themselves. These proceedings originated chiefly in the misconduct of the 
native official elasses in the early days of British rule. Before the transfer of 
' ' the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar to the East India Company in 1 765, the 
" revenue collector under the Moghul Sovereigns used occasionally to alienate 
" lands in the shape of endowments and rent-free grants. They had, of course, 
" no authority to do this, the ruling power alone being competent to grant 
" away its share in the produce of the land ; but it is on good authority 
" believed that these alienations were few in number and limited in extent 
" before the accession to sovereignty of the East India Company. During the 
" first few years of the Company's administration, however, such invalid grants 
" increased enormously, . . . There can be as little doubt, under the circum- 
" stances of the case, that they were due, not to any praiseworthy intention of 
. " euppoiting religion or promoting learning, but to purely selfish motives of 
" personal gain." Mr. Bivers Thompson then goes on to show that the Govern-* 
ment, though repeatedly assprting its right and declaring its intention to assess 
revenue on these alienated lands, abstained from making good its claim until 
compelled by financial pressure. It had been asserted by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, and repeated in the memorial, that the harshness of the 
resumption proceedings had left behind a legacy of bitterness, had entailed 
widespread ruin on the Musalman gentry, and had destroyed the Muhammadan 
educational Bystem. But, the Lieutenant-Governor continued, " no details in 
" support of their statement were furnished at the time, and the author of the 
particle m question has since confessed himself unable to supply the omission, 
Uesirous of ascertaining whether official records lent colour to the writer's 
assertions, the Lieutenant-Governor consulted the Board of Bevenue who 
, ; have reported that the assertions in question admit of no verification from 

^o^nT^wr.l^ 0 ™^ " ' " ' Th« ^ct is always either for- 
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the dispossession of the holder, but the assessment of revenue on his holding 
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•* and even that in no case at more than half the prevailing rates. . . . 
" Tho holders of rent-free grants possessing titles from the former rulers of 
"tho country wore, of course, exempted from the operation of the law." The 
Lieutenant-Governor concludes by showing that if the provisions of the 
"resumption laws were thus tempered in the case of the holders of large 
" grants, the procedure was, so far as the Government was concerned, even 
" more lenient in that of petty lakhirajdars " . . that the Musalmans 
were not treated with exceptional rigour, and that if irretrievable injury 
was done to Muhammadan progress by the operation of these laws, " the 
enquiry naturally suggests itself why Hindus, equally subjected to the same 
laws, bare survived their effects " On the subject of the supersession of 
Persian by vernacular tongues in official business, the Lieutenant-Governor 
did not think it necessary to comment at length. The memorialists had 
admitted that the measure had been successful, while the statement that this 
success had been purchased at the expense of the impoverishment of the 
middle class of Aluliammadans was supported by no proof, and was, on the 
face of it, incredible, being tantamount to the assertion that thirty millions of 
people had been impoverished because at the very outside some few hundreds 
of subordinate officials were thrown out of employment. That the Muham- 
madans of Bengal had fallen behind in tho raco and yielded place to the Hin- 
dus was true ; but this was due to. failure on their part to take advantage of tho 
opportunities afforded impartially to all subjects of the British Government. 
The memorialists had stated that at the dawn of tho new order of things the 
Musalmans had " naturally stood aloof " from the English education offered 
them. The words quoted wero significant, and told of religious repugnance to 
make terms with modern thought. That the memorialists should, on the one 
hand, blame the Government for not providing special facilities for instruction 
in English, while on tho other asserting that tho Musalmans "naturally stood 
aloof " was a manifest inconsistency. The grievances of a more specific cha- 
racter advanced in the memorial were two, namely, that University qualifica- 
tions, which necessarily imply acquaintance with English, are now held essen- 
tial for admission to the Bench and Bar, and that Urdu had been superseded by 
Hindi as the official language in Behar. On the former point, while agreeing 
with the High Court that a knowledge of English was, for a variety of reasons, 
an indispensable requirement, the Lieutenant-Governor held that for candi- 
dates for pleaderships and posts in the Subordinate Judicial system a University 
degree was not absolutely r necessary. Some independent system might, he 
thought, be devised, to test the legal knowledge of the candidates. Proposals 
were already under consideration for the establishment of examinations for 
admission to the subordinate services, and, with necessary changes, examina- 
tions for pleaderships might be included in the plan. To the objections 
against tho introduction of Hindi as the official language of Behar, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considered that a sufficient answer had been given in the 
success with which the change had been effected. The outcry against it was 
"far louder among the Muhammadans, who ore not affected by the change, than 
'among tho supposed sufferers. The change is the logical sequence of that 
* exclusively Hindi teaching which has prevailed for nearly ten years with such 
' marked success in all the primary patshalas and vernacular schools of Behar, 
« in tho very institutions, that is to say, from which the subordinate official 
'classes, in whose behalf alone this outcry is raised, are fed. To give effect to 
'the wishes of the National Muhammadan Association, therefore, on this point, 
' it would be necessary to reverse the existing and approved policy of popular 
' education in Hhese Provinces— a course which tho memorialists themselves 
'would hardly advocate." The question of affording special facilities for 
Musalman education, more "particularly by the establishment in Calcutta 
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of an English college, had for several years teen urged upon, and con-, 
sidcrcd by, the Government It had not, however, appeared until very lately 
thai tins particular measure would tend to promote the permanent interests 
of the Musilmans, but the views of that section of the community now 
seeded to point very definitely in this direction, and "the elevation of 
"the Calcutta Madrasa to the status of a college*' would be "a legitimate 
u concession to the reasonable demands of those interested in it" More 
over, the Lieutenant-Governor was convinced by personal observation tint 
tieither from an educational nor from a political point of view, was it advmble 
any longer to maintain the Madrasas established some few years ago at Chit 
tagong, Dacca, Bajshahye and Hugh The funds on which they subsist might 
Usefully be devoted to the support of a Muhammadan College in Calcutta , such 
an appropriation would be hailed with satisfaction by all intelligent Musalmans, 
and the Lieutenant Governor " would be glad to learn that any action taken in 
u this direction would meet with the appioval of His Excellency tho Viceroy 
u m Council * As to the Muhammad tn educational endowments, to wluch the 
memorialists referred, the Lieutenant Governor had every reason to believe 
that they were administered with due care For the special Commission asked 
for by the memonahstsj the Lieutenant Governor saw no necessity 

574. Memorandum on the Memorial. — Before passing on to the replies of 

the other Local Governments, it w ill be well to notice hero a memoiandum on 
the memorial presented by the Nawab Abdool Luteef Ehan Bahadoor, who for 
many years has taken an active interest in matters affecting the education of the 
community to which ho belongs This gentleman demurs to the memorial 
( being accepted as the exponent of the views of the Muhammadan 
" community, and criticises it on several important points Though glad 
that " the decadence of a community onee lenowned for all that constitutes a 
" great nation * had once more been brought prominently to notice hp regrets 
*' that this condition is unwisely attributed solely to the action of the British 
" Government* and not to acts of omission and commission on the part of the 
" Muhammadans themselves, and, to a great extent, to causes beyond the control 
" of both the Government and the Huhammdans ' He points out that when, 
as one of the necessary results of the change of political ^supremacy, the ver 
naculars took the place of Persian in official business, the Musalmans of Ben 
gal neglected Bengali no less than English, and so shut themselves out from 
the various appointments m which a knowledge o£ English is not required 
Their neglect of English, which wag tho chief obstacle to their advancement, 
was, m a coasi doable measure, due to the foehng that a Jlunatumadan "w/io 
"desires to bo respected m society must be a good Persian scholar and possessed 
"of at least some knowledge of Arabic" This had burdened them m tho 
nee with Hindu competitors Tho comparatively sma ll import-race attached to 
Person m the Government svstem of education bad rendered thoso who fol- 
lowed it "unfit for hirmomsing with tho orthodox classes of the Muhammidm 
"commumtj, who ascribed to Engbsh education the social defects duo entirely 
« to the absence of a Persian education , moreover tho habits and natures of these 
young men have created a strong prejudices against English education in 
generd The poverty of the Musalmans, duo to tho loss of power «md 
natronagc and to « the mabihty of the Muhammauans to recognise the full force 
and effect of the said alteration of political p Qwer m tho C0 O untr y f » had m a 
large number of cases put an English education out of the question This diffi 

« Sn of r C W lT 0011 r T VCd t0 a "tent by the recent 

action of tho Bengal Government in sanctioning the mvmcnt ffrom the 

m.;M pursue the,r higher studies m any college ' The numerical mtcnonty 
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of the Musulmnns in Government employ was not a trustworthy test, for the 
memorialists had overlooked " tho circumstance that ag regards Bengal, where 
** tho Muhammadans are most numerous, the mass of the Muhammadan popu- 
"lat ion consists of cultivators among some millions of Brahmins and Kayasthas, 
who, from timo immemorial, have enjoyed a superior system of education and* 
in consequence, a passport to public offices." The Nawab this opposed to 
the suggestion in the memorial that in tho dispensation of State patronage 
no regard should ho paid to mere University degrees. More especially in 
regard to admission to tho High Court Bar, lie would not relax the present 
rule, though for pleaders in the District Courts a less severe examination 
might bo accepted. If, as was asserted, tho Musalmans were " handicapped 
"in consequence of a defective acquaintance with the vernacular language 
"and accounts, 1 ' tbis might bo remedied "by insisting on more attention being 
"paid to these subjects in primary and secondary schools resorted to by 
" Mubammadans, and also by providing a system of apprenticeship in Govern- 
"mcnt offices, whereby the candidates of all nationalities might be trained to 
" the discharge of tho duties appertaining to the posts to which they may 
"aspire." Tor a special Commission the Uanab saw no necessity, since the 
Government was already in possession of ample information at least in regard 
to Bengal In dealing with the question of Muhammadan endowments for 
education, the Government was bound, " as much in the interests of education 

"as of religious neutrality, to act in harmony with the views of the 

"majority of the Muhammadans, and to respect their religions feelings/* To 
abolish tho present Madrasas and devote the funds to the support of an English 
college for Musalmans would, in the opinion of tho Kawab, be impolitic ; and 
bo would, therefore, earnestly suggest that tho cost of the college classes in the 
Calcutta Madrasa should bo mot from Provincial funds. The importance of 
maintaining institutions for tho cultivation of tho higher Oriental learning 
was, both politically and intellectually, very great* On tins subject the Nawab 
dwelt at considerable length and in much detail. His opinions, he stated, were 
entirely opposed to those of gentlemen of the advanced school, but he was 
* addressing an enlightened and parental Government, one tftat is always tfis- 
" posed to respect thp cherished feelings and revered institutions of its subjects, 
"and I feel no apprehension as to the result of my appeal/ 1 

575. Reply from Madras.— The replies from the other Provinces may be 
more briefly summarised. In Madras tho wants of tho Musalmans were fairly 
provided for, and tbis class was more favoured than oven the Eurasians. In most 
mparts of tho Province the Musalman population was so intimately connected 
with the Hindu community that, except in the elementary stage, it was better 
that boys of both races should pursue their studies side by side ; not only 
because such a system facilitated their acquisition of the English language 
and of knowledge generally, but on account of the advantages of such a 
scheme. It would be very undesirable to adopt or extend measures likely to 
hare a retarding effect on the process of race approximation, which had already 
softened the antagonistic feelings between the two communities During 
the last two yeare there had not been a single application from any Musalman 
body for the establishment of a special school. The Musalmans of Madras 
could not generally bo described as impoverished, their scholastic endowments 
had not been confiscated, nor bid their charitable endowments been ruined and 
wasted. The system of instruction pursued seemed to he wholly in accord 
with the views of the memorialists, and there were no circumstances in the 
Madras Presidency which appeared to call for the appointment of a special 
Commission. - . 125 
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576. Reply from Bombay -As in Madras, the proportion of Musalmans 
in Bombay is very small, and tlie circumstances and history of tho Presidency are 
"so totally different from those of the Eastern Provinces of tho Mogul Emperors 
« of Delhi, to which the memorialists refer, that no comparison can be made he- 
« tween them, and the memorialists' remarks arc, for this reason, quite inap. 
propuate as appUed to Western India generally." There "tho British 
succeeded Hindu rulers, not Muhammadan, and certainly tho Muhammadan 
chances of employment now aro better tlnti they were in the days of Hindu 
dynasties. Sind, of course, was an exception ; the dynasty that was oyer- 
" thrown was Muhammadan, hut it was foieign, and was supported entirely by 
" foreign chiefs, to whom large grants of land were made to enable them to 
** l£eep°up troops. Even, however, under these rulers a very largo part of the 
*' State business was in the hands of the Hindu amils who ... performed almost 
" all the clerical duties in the time of the Mirs." On tho subject of the needs 
and claims of the Musalman communitv, the Musalmans of Bombay would 
scarcely endorse the plea of helplessness made by the Calcutta memori- 
alists. If the number in Government employ was small, the reason was to ho 
found, not in any disinclination on the part of those who exercised patronage 
to enrol Musalmans, nor again in the overpowering influence of Hindu 
advisers and subordinates, for the Government was well aware of the adminis- 
trative advantage of associating men of different races in every department of 
public business ; but to the unwillingness of the Musalman mind to submit to 
the educational tests which qualified for entrance into the public service. There 
was, however, no reason for believing that tho Musalmans would continue to 
hold aloof from the present system, and it would be to their lasting prejudice 
if they were encouraged to do so by rules permitting them to enter the public 
service on easier terms than their Hindu and Parsi fellow-subjects, It was re- 
presented that the anxiety of the Government of Bombay to induce the Musal- 
man community to educate itself had been shown by special encouragements, and 
the disabilities of which the memorialists complained in regard to admission 
to the subordinate judicial service did not exist in Bombay- In Sind, the only 
Province of the Presidency in which the Musalman population was large, the 
inclination was perhaps to give them a preference hanlly justified by their qua- 
lifications. By the Education Department special schools and classes had been 
opened wherever Musalmans could be persuaded to attend, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors had heen appointed to inspect those schools. There was, 
however, still a considerable amount of apathy among the race, and it was 
difficult to rouse them to any desire for learning, 

+ 

577. Reply from the STortb/Western Provinces ana Onah.— TJpon 

enquiries being made as to the proportion of Musalmans to Hindus iu these Prov- 
inces, it was found that they were as 13*25 to 86 75. Of literate persons iu the 
whole male population the proportion was 5 74 per cent., that of the Musalmans 
being 4*41 against 5-05 amongst the Hindus. Of 54, 130 native officials 35,302 
were Hindus and 18,828 Musalmans, or 65 22 per cent, of the former and 3478 
of the latter. The allegation, therefore, of the mcmoiialists as to the exclu- 
sion of Musalmans from a fair share of Government pitronage did not apply 
to these ProYmces Of the hetter-paid appointments, such as Deputy Collector- 
Bhips, the Musalmans had in many years hold an actual majority, and always a 
share out of all proportion to their total population. In 1 882 there were 9^ Musal- 
mans against 7 6 Hindu tahsildars , while of 84 Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs 
47wereMu sa lman Sa ndonly37 Hindus Of 57 Suboidinate Judges andMunsiffs 
appomtedsmee 1866, twenty-nine were Muhammadans, and of Munsiffs appoint- 
ItZu i ^7*"™ dlQ S the 3 .fit March i88 2 , twelve were Musalmam. 
and only tea Hindus There was nothing in the rules in force as to the quali- 
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fications demanded for those appointments which, in the opinion of the High 
Court, unfavourably affected Husalmans, Upon the question of relaxing or 
altering the present educational tests, the opinions of the officers consulted 
were unanimously in the negative; "while the fact that out of the mole 
u Muhammadan population the proportion under instruction is 2*18 per cent, 
"against 1*33 among the Hindus and 1-48 per cent in the whole male po- 
" palatum, may be taken to indicate that the JTuharamadans, on the whole, 
"take no less advantage of the existing system of puhlic education than the 
"Hindus." There were no ILusalman endowments, charitable or scholastic, 
which had been wasted or confiscated. It this questionable whether the best 
interests of the Husalmans would be served by special provision for their 
education. " But the Government of these Provinces has always shown an 
, " earnest desire to aid and encourage real education among the Muhammadans ; 
"and any movement among the Muhammadans towards this end has received, 
" and will receive, substantial support, upon the general principles laid down 
" for the State co-operation* The liberal support given to the Aligarh College 
" was an instance in point,'* 



578. Eeply from tlie Punjab*— According to the last Punjab Civil List 
the appointments held by the Hindu and Atuhammadan officials of the higher 
classes in the Punjab were distributed as follows : — 



Appointments, 


Mahamicadans 


Hindus 


3Mra Assistant Commissioners 

Superintendents of Settlement ...... 

Total Administrative and Judicial appointments . 

Eieoative and Assistant Engineers, PuTjlie Works Department . 

Professors and Headmasters, Educational Department 
Forest Eangers t Torest Department . 

G rand Total 


54 
50 
z8 

9 


38 

46 

15 


141 


171 


2 

4 

8 


iS 

53 

22 

9 


1 63 


272 

1 ■ -* 



Thus, in the highest appointments -which arc open to Datives, and for "which no 
examination test is required, tho Husalmans were in excess of the Hindus ; in 
the next class in which the fitness of candidates is to a certain extent tested 
by examination, the Musalmanr, though less numerous tlian the Hindus, held 
a considerable proportion of the appointments ; while in those which require a 
special Dnd technical education, tho Husalmans formed only an insignificant 
minority. In open professions the smallness of their numbers was even more 
striking; and if the energy displayed respectively by Hindus and Husalmans in 
tho scientific and legal professions' were taken as a test of their respective fit- 
ness, it would appear that the Government, so far from being behind-hand in 
affording to Husalman opportunities to distinguish themselves as servants of 
tho State, had in reality bestowed upon them an undue share of its patronage. 
The failuro of the Husalmans to secure high appointments in tho Tducation 
Department was owing to their want of knon ledge of English. Bat there was 
nd* rule in the Punjab demanding a knowledge of that languagn as a qualifica- 
tion for tho post of Extra Assistant Commissioner, Tahsildar, or Hunsif ; and 
this fact had contributed in a large measure to swell the share of such appoint- 
ments held by Husalmans. 

Tho IAcutcnant-Govcrnor saw no need for a Commission such as that 
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advocated in the memorial. Most of tlio arguments there used had been met by 
anticipation in measures already devised; by result grants-in-aid by throwing 
open the University scholarships to vernacular as to other students, by a scheme 
for the award of open scholarships to boys distinguishing themselves in the 
Primary and Middle School Examinations, and by other measures detailed in 
the last review of education in the Punjab. As to endowments the only one 
of importance was that of the Itimad-ud-daula Fund at Delhi, and this was 
managed by a Committee composed mainly of native gentlemen, presided over 
hy the Commissioner of the Division. " The general conclusion which the 
» Lieutenant-Governor would draw, after a full consideration of the prayera of 
(< the memorialists, is that the Muhammadan community, and not the Govern- 
"ment, is responsible for the state of things depicted in the memorial . . . It 
" is not for the Government to confer special privileges upon anyone class of its 
" subjects when they have failed to avail themselves of the opportunities freely 
"offered to all." The Anjuman-i-Islamiya, Lahore, to whom the memorial 
was sent for an expression of their opinion, while admitting that in many ways 
theMusalmans had themselves to thank for the backwardness in education, were 
at one with the memorialists on several points. Thus, they maintained that 
" with every avenue to public employment already jealously blocked up hy 
" members of a different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan can- 
" didate to obtain a footing in any Government office they supported the 
allegation that in the dispensation of State patronage impartiality had not been 
observed, and complained that due provision had not been made for Musal- 
man graduates and under-graduates ; they asserted that the community had , 
suffered considerably from the resumption proceedings, though these came into 
operation about a century before the British took possession of the country, 
that the poveity of the Musalmans was even greater in the Punjab than in 
Bengal, and that this poverty obliged them to take their sons away from school 
at an early ago ; they considered that the condition of the Musalmans justified 
measures similar to those adopted in behalf of the Eurasians ; they trusted that 
no such change of Hindi for Urdu as bad taken place in Behar would be per- 
mitted in the Punjab, though interested persons were pressing for such a 
meaaime :, and they wem of n™ A y vn +J?.?.t +lv?, sj/waak t ^sssksssjh. TvWvek Uv?. 
memorialists prayed was one which should be appointed. 

579. Replies from the other Provinces.— In the Central Provinces the 

number of Musalmans is yery small, but the proportion of them in Government 
employ is reported to be ten times as great as that of the Hindus, and the share 
of judicial offices held by them to bear a still larger ratio to their numbers. 
In the schools, ^hile the Hindus are only 3*46 per cent , the Musalmans are 
8 "35- ^° academical degree is required for admission to the bar, that admission 
being determined by a local examination. In Assam the Musalmans are 
reported to be by no means impoverished ; they have received as large a Bhare 
of Government patronage as they are entitled to, and intho eyes of most officers, 
if two persons, a Hindu and a Muhammadan, having equal qualifications, are 
candidates for the same office, it is, on the whole, an advantage to be a Muham- 
madan. That they are backward in point of education is, no doubt, true ; 
but every facility is afforded them, and special encouragements havo of Jate 
been held out to them. What is wanting is the desire to profit by these facilities, 
and the grant of any concession such as the memorialists ask for would pro- 
bably check the growth of such desire. In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, 
the Musalmans arc said to hold their full share of the higher appointments ; 
whde on the schools their proportions stated to be larger than that of Hindus 
live demand for a knowledge of English from candidate, for public service 
has perhaps to some extent affected the Musalmans mjuriously ; * but English is 
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spreading so fast that in a few years it will be quite an exception for any one 
of the classes that seek Government employ not to possess it. The position of 
Mnsalmans generally has been improving of late years, Coorg has only 12,54 r 
Musalmans, the majority of whom arc engaged in trade, agriculture, and 
menial service. They evince hut little desire to learn English, though special 
schools for their benefit are supported by the administration, 

580* Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission.— In the 

foregoing pages, we have preferred to rcpioduce the statements made with regard 
to the condition of the iluhammadans in tho several Provinces, rather than to 
attempt generalisations of our own. The wide differences in the circumstances 
of the Musalmans in the three Presidencies render such an attempt hazardous. 
But apart from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in India, there are causes of a strictly educational character which heavily 
weight it in the race of life. The teaching of the mosque must precede the les* 
sons of the school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an education 
which will fit him for an official or a professional career, But before the young 
Muhammadan is allowed to turn his thoughts to secular instruction, he must 
commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred learning. The 
Muhammadan hoy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu, In the second 
place, ho very often leaves school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan 
parent belonging to the better classes is usually poorer than the Hindu parent 
# in a corresponding social position* He cannot afford to give his son so 
complete an education. In the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, 
the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at school an education 
which will secure for him an honoured place among the learned of his own com- 
munity, rather than one which will command a success in the modern professions 
or in official life. The years_ which the young Hindu gives to English and Mathe- 
matics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a Madrnsa to 
Arabic and the Law and Theology of Islam. When such an education is 
completed, it is to the vocation of a man of learning, rather than to the more 
profitable professions, that tfie i hougfiis of a promising ifuAammacfan youf ft 
naturally turn. The above are the three principal causes of an educational 
character which retard the prosperity of the Musalmans. It would be beyond 
the province of a strictly Educational Report to attempt generalisations based 
upon the social or historical conditions ft hich affect the Muliammadan com* 
munity in India, * 

The Recommendations w 0 proceed to make have been framed, we believe, 
not merely with a regard to justice, but with a leaning towards generosity 
They are based not more upon the suggestions contained in the Provincial Re- 
ports than upon the evidence of witnesses and the representations of public 
bodies. They deal, wo think, with every form of complaint that is grounded 
in fact, and they contemplate the various circumstances of various localities 
Pew of them, indeed, arc of general application; many of them, we trust, nil! 
< before long be rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any cla*s is in itself 
mi evil ; and it will he a sore reproach to the Musalmans if tho pride they 
h-ivc shonn in other matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable 
activity ; to a determination that ivhatcrcr their backwardness in the past, they 
Mill not suffer themselves to be outstripped in the future; to a conviction that 
<o!Mic!p and self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles of conduct and sure/ 
paths to worldly success than sectarian reserve or the hopo of exceptional 
indulgsnc^ TfVe have spoken of the causes; we here accept the fact that, 
at all events in many parts of the country, the Mu^alfiians have fallen behind 
the rest of the population; wc therefore recommend (1) that the special cncQitr* 
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aaement of Muhammadan education be regarded as a legitimate charge on 
S on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds The Muhammadan nub, 
tnous schools winch are found in all parts of the country arc established on 
a mirelv reh-ious basis and m most cases impart an education of the most 
elementary character In ordr>r to encourage a wider utility, we recommend 
(2) that indigenous Muhammadan schools be liberally encouraged to add purely 
secular subjects to their course of instruction Ab the instruction given 
in Muhammadan primary schools differs considerably from that in the ordj. 
nary primary schools, we recommend (3) thai special standards for Mu- 
hammadan primary schools be prescribed. In regard to the medium of 
instruction m primary and middle schools, it appeals that even in places 
Tvhere Hindustani is not the yernacular of the people, Muhammadans 
earnestly desire that their children should be educated in that language, 
and we therefore recommend (4) that Hindustani be the principal medium for 
imparting instruction to Muhammadans tn primary and middle schools, except 
Mi localities where the Muhammadan community desire that some other lan- 
guage be adopted In order that Muhammadans may be enabled to qualify 
for the lower grades of the public service, we recommend (5) that the oficial 
vernacular, m places ichere it ts not Hindustani, be added as a voluntary sub- 
ject to the curriculum of primary and middle schools for Muhammadans 
maintained from public funds, and that arithmetic and accounts be taught 
through the medium of that vernacular. To meet the complaint made m some 
parts of the country that due encouragement is not given to the language and 
literature of the Muhammadans, and that tins circumstance has operated as one 
of the causes which have kept that community aloof from the Government 
system of education, we recommend (6) that m localities where Muhammadans 
form a fair proportion of the population, provision be made tn middle and high 
schools maintained from public funds for imparting instruction tn the Hindustani 
and Persian languages It has been found that whilst Muhammadans in 
many places form a fair proportion of the students learning English, their 
number decreases as the standard of instruction rises. , we therefore recommend 
(7) that higlier Bnghsh education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education 
tn which that community needs special help, be liberally encouraged It has 
been submitted with much force that the poverty of the Muhammadans is also 
one of the mam reasons why education has not made satisfactory progress in 
that community , we therefore recommend (8) that where necessary a graduated 
system of special scholarships for Muhammadans b% established , to be awarded 
(a) m primary schools, and tenable in middle schools , (6) m middle schools, 
and tenable %n high schools , (p) on the results of the Matriculation and First 
Arts examinations, and tenable m colleges also (9) thaltn all classes of schools 
maintained from public funds a certain proportion of free studentships be 
expressly reserved for Muhammadan students Complaints having been made that 
Muhammadan educational endowments have not always been applied to their 
proper uses, we recommend (10) that m places where educational endoicments 
for the benefit of Muhammadans exist and are under the management of Gov- 
ernment, the funds arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement 
of education among Muhammadans exclusively And further, in order that Mu- 
hammadan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, we recom- 
mend (11) that where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the man- 
agement of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal granls-tn aid 
be offered to them to establish Unglish teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant m aid syttem The employment of Muhammadans as teachers and 
inspecting officers among Muhatnmaa-ms will m our opinion lately tend to 
popularise education among that community and enable the Department to 
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understand the special needs and Irishes of the Huhammadans ; we therefore 
recommend (12) thai, where necessary* Normal schools or classes for the training 
of Muhammadan teachers be established ; (13) that wherever instruction is given 
in Muhammadan schools through the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made 
to secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction ; 
and (14) that Muhammadan inspecting officers be employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans. Another 
useful means of spreading knowledge among the Huhammadans will be the 
recofTiition and encouragement by the State of such associations as the Anju- 
man-L-Islam in Bombay and the Anjuman-i-Islamiya in Lahore ; we therefore 
recommend (15) that associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education 
be recognised and encouraged. In order to secure the continuous attention 
of the Education Department to the subject of JIuhammadan education and to 
prevent the claims of the Huhammadans for special treatment from being 
overlooked, we recommend (16) that in the annual Reports on Public Instruction 
a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. In certain Provinces 
the "backwardness of the Huhammadans in education has prevented them from 
obtaining any considerable share of appointments in the public service. But 
it has also been made a subject of complaint that even in places where quali- 
fied Huhammadans are available, their services are not duly utilised by Gov- 
ernment officers : Tve therefore recommend (17) that the attention of Local 
Governments be invited to the question of the proportion in tohick patronage is 
distributed among educated Muhammadans and others. 

581. Application of Eecommendations regarding lluhammadans to 

Other Eaces.— "^c have so far been dealing exclusively ivith the case of Muham- 
madans, but we do not overlook the fact that there may he other races in India 
whoso claims to special treatment are based upon circumstances similar to those 
of the Muhammadans. Such races deserve the same consideration whioh our 
Eecommendations are intended to secure for the more important and numerous 
class of society whose condition has been reviewed. The Raja of Bhinga has 
pleaded the cause of the Bajputs, and the claims of other races may hereafter bo 
put forward. Such claims can only be folly considered by the local Governments, 
who will be in a position to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of special 
treatment In order that the matter may not be overlooked, wo recommend 
that the princtples embodied in the Eecommendations gtven above be equally 
applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education is on 
ike same level with that of Muhammadans. 

Section 3.— The Aboriginal Races. 

582. The aboriginal Tribes of India-The term « aborigines/; by which 
al4 se C tion of Indfan society is known, is but ^a loose and ^defimte = 
sion for distinguishing those races which have not adopted the civihsations or 
Z^M^nfe* races inhabiting India. In a few Districts they form 

Z:Zn of the population. BM^^«^>^^ 
. j„-„n; Tir , ; n fhn midst of more civilised races, meir numoers cau 
mumtics dwelling in tne hiiusk ^ . have 

i 1. „„ + Ur Jf^tArl Those who have descended from tlie nius, or nave 
not bo exactly stated, most; iiwavs been 

exchanged their f orest-homo for the villages of the plain, have not always nan 

exenangeu meu i^w classes of rural society with 

separated fa _ the census j"^*^** of Creation can be 

Trhom they live mterm^, aad ^ «ry «a t rf ^ 

d^va between them and injl Med bv 

generations the ™ a 2™ UiTonh those descendants of the earlier tribes 
Aryan beliefs and customs B * t "° toittcd to t ho influences of Aryan 
who, from one cause or another, haro not suumiuco. w 
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civilisation that'in the present Chapter are treated as aboriginal races. These 
can easily he distinguished from the Hinduised population ; while between the 
aborigines, who have become partially affected by Hindu custom and feeling, 
and the Hindus, there is a gradual shading off which renders it difficult to 
determine according to any principles of classification whether the classes 
referred to should be placed on this or on the other side of the dividing lme. 
It is estimated that the races of India that aro more or less aboriginal in 
character, exceed forty millions ; but the adoption of the stricter principle of 
classification, which has been followed in the last census, gives a population 
of only 6^ millions of aborigines in India. Even this calculation has been 
arrived at by the adoption of a classification which is not uniform for the 
various Provinces of India, Thus in Bombay the census officer writes : "The 
u substratum of the agricultural class in Gujarat, the Kolis of the ghats and 
" coast, and the hereditary watchmen and village servants of the Deccau and 
<( North Karnatic, such as the Ramoshi and Berad, are taken to be Hindus, as 
" are the depressed classes of all parts of the country, though history and tradi- 
u tion indicate their aboriginal origin- The aboriginal form of religion is under 
" this interpretation restricted to the tribes still inhabiting the forest and tho^e 
<f directly connected with these tribes " In the Central Provinces, however, many 
aboriginal tribes are still classified as such, notwithstanding that they have 
exchanged the forest and mountain for a life of agriculture in the plains. Of 
the 6^ millions of aborigines returned by the census officers, 1,160,000 lie 
beyond the limits assigned to the enquiries of the Commission, as they are 
found in the Native btates of Rajputana, Central India, and Baioda. Of the 
* rest, 2^ millions inhabit Bengal and Assam, 930,000 belong to Bombay, and 
1,750,000 are to be found in the Central Provinces, The problem of educating 
the distinctly aboriginal races of India therefore practically concerns only the 
three Provmces of Bengal, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. 

583. Tlieir Want of Education —The distribution of the purely abori- 
ginal population given above corresponds, as might be expected, with the physical 
features of the territories in which they are found. The chains of the 
mountain systems of India, and the thick forests which lie at their base, 
are the homes of the aboriginal races, of which the most important tribes are 
the Santhals, Kols, Gonds, Korkus, Khonds, and Bhils Many however 
of the Gonds hold land in the Central Provmces and Eve in the plains, 
whilst the Korkus rarely venture beyond the limits of the hills. Jhe general 
absence of education of even the most elementary kind amongst these races 
may be inferred from the following figures. In Bombay for several years 
the half -civilised hill tribes were not affected in any perceptible degree 
by the departmental schools, and m 1871-72 theie were but 1,017 children of 
these tribes in the public primary schools, a number which in 1881-82 had 
risen only to 2,738 in all classes of schools, ^ hether aided, inspected or depart- 
mental. This gives a percentage of only v 9 of the aboriginal population of 
school-going age who were at primary schools. In Bengal and Assam 
the education of the aboriginal tribes has been partly taken up by the direct 
instrumentality of the State, but chiefly by the missionary societies with help 
and encouragement from Government. In 18S0-81, there were 2,336 Santhah, 
154 Paharias, 893 Khonds, 1,843 oi the tribes inhabiting the Khasia and Jamtia 
hills, 339 Hughs and Chukmas, and 7,513 Kols, at various schools in Bengal, 
yieldmg a total of 13,078 pupils at school, including i, 4 oo Christians. Of the 
13,078 ckddren of these races at school in that year, 464 (of whom 236 are 
Christians) were at secondary schools, i 9S (of whom 179 are Christians) were 
at formal schools, and 26 (Christians) at industrial schools. A special scheme 
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for the education of the Santhals connected closely with their Tillage organiza- 
tion, and tinder the control of the Department, lias recently been sanctioned, 
but has not yet come into operation. In Chapter IV, ire have renewed the 
operations of the Bengal Department for the year 1881-82. TVehave shown 
that while missionary enterprise has been freely encouraged, the direct instru- 
mentality of the Department has not been neglected. Kols, Santhals, Paharias, 
Khasis, and the semi-Burmese tribes in Ohittagong are attending primary 
schools as well as a few institutions of a higher order. In 1881-1882, the num- 
ber of aboriginal pupils known to the Department in Bengal and Assam fell little 
short of 24,000. have already mentioned the endeavours made by the 
Education Department in the Central Provinces, in concert with the Porest 
Officers, to institute an industrial school for the Korkus. For want of 
European superintendence the experiment proved unsuccessful, but the educa- 
tional officers have not wholly neglected other means, and although their 
success has been small, still there were in 1881-82 1,055 children of the 
aboriginal tribes at schools, or about 1 in 1,453 °^ their total number. Of the 
pupils 7 only were in middle schools. In the adjoining Province of the 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts not even an attempt appears to have been made 
to attract the hill tribes to school. This review shows that it is in Bengal that 
the greatest progress has been attained chiefly through the exertions of mission- 
ary societies. In Bombay the Department has secured some small success in 
primary education only; but whpreas in the Gujarat Division 4 per thousand 
of the aboriginal races have learnt or are learning to read and write, in the 
Konkan one in tv, 0 thousand, and in the Central and North-Eastem Divisions 
only one in a thousand of the aboriginal population are returned as cither 
instructed or under instruction. In the other Provinces hardly even a begin- 
ing can be recorded It is clear therefore that the efforts of Government hare 
hitherto failed to give education to the aboriginal races of India, and that 
special measures are required to overcome the difficulties which surround the 
question. 

584. The Difficulties^tteiidiiig the Education of Aborigines.— The 

general character of the aboriginal races, as classified according to the census 
returns adopted by us, is very distinct. Those who still avoid contact with the 
plains are the most difficult to deal with, as will appear from a description of the 
life which they lead. A few of them cultivate pitches of the hill sides which 
they lay bare of timber and undergrowth, merely setting fire to the fellings and 
growing coarse grain in the ashes without any attempt to dig the soil. Others 
keep herds of cattle and buffaloes which they graze in the forests, living upon 
their milk, and exchanging what they do not rcqiure with other sections of the 
forest community for the grain which they grow. These herdsmen have little 
commerce with the plains. A few tribes live by industrial pursuits, smcltmg 
iron from the ores found in the laterite on the mountains, and producing the 
iron arrow points, the long sharp pointed spears and small axes which nearly 
e^cry hill man carries with him not only for domestic purposes and for cutting 
wood, but also as a protection against wild beasts. A still larger section live by 
the chase, pursuing deer and even tigers and panthers with their rough weapons, 
shooting birds with the bow and arrow, not disdaining even squirrels, rats, and 
dead animals for their ordinary meals. All these tribes cat berries an d roots, and ^ 
the excessive mortality and sickness among them are often attributed to the 
unwholesome character of their ordinary food. Many of them fall victims to 
the attacks of wild beasts, to the bites of poisonous snakes, and to the constant 
mahria and fever to which the heavr rainfall guesnse. They are patient, 
inured to suffering, and naturally truthful. But the most universal features in 
their character are their shyness and confirmed dislike of any settled occupation. 
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Their poverty is extreme, and as they have little commerce with the villagers of 
the plain, and carry on their own simple transactions with each other by barter, 
there is no rffective desire among them for the most elementary education. 
With them contact .with the outer world must be the precursor of schools. 
Amidst such a population, separated as their settlements are by dense forests or 
steep mountains, the difficulties of pioneering education arc extreme. 

The Gonds of the Central Provinces who number more than 2 millions are 
a fair type of an aboriginal population who are becoming mixed up with the 
Hindu population of the plains and yet have retained some of their distinctive 
characteristics. They have already adopted the system of caste and will not 
eat with a stranger. They cling to their forest pursuits, hut also cultivate land 
and carry on trade with their neighbours. But they are unthrifty and addicted 
to barbaric display and entertainments. Though mixing with the Hindus they 
still sacrifice and eat bullocks, and they worship the poweis of evi] 5 the spirits 
of their fathers, and the weapons and creatures of the chase. They are extremely 
backward and despise education. These people have no money for paying the 
smallest fees s they can only be attracted by those who have won their sympathy, 
and the ordinary village school-master considers them beneath his notice. Their 
lantmacre also is in a state of fusion and transition * in most cases it has never 
been reduced to writing Even tribes which call themselves by the same name 
can hardly understand eich other's language Fraud being almost unlaiown 
among them, they set no value on a knowledge of accounts, and their commerce 
is a mere matter of barter. 

Recognising these difficulties, we feel that advantage must be taken of every 
agency which can be employed m the task of instructing the aboriginal races. 
The work cannot in all cases be left until private bodies come forward to take 
it up It is with the tribes living on the fringe of civilisation that the best 
chances of success are offered. If any schools are now situated near their 
settlements, special encouragement should he given to the- instruction of abori- 
ginal children m them, No fees should be charged. If a few boys of the 
hill tnbes are thus brought under ins true tion, the educational agency^ whether 
Government or other, miy be able to push forward its schools within the 
terntoiy of the tnbes m question This giadual measure will probably suc- 
ceed better than the attempt to plant at once a system of schools within 
their territories before they have learnt the meaning of education or become 
accustomed to the notion of schools At the same time, if any private agency 
is prepared to go into the midst of the tribes and to offer them education, we 
think that it should bo liberally aided in carrying out its object. Experience 
has shown the necessity for sympathy with these simple forest people ; and 
their improvement oQers a special field for missionary and other philanthropic 
activity* It is also desirable that they should be supplied with school-masters 
of their own race, who might be trained for a short period in our Normal schools. 
The subjects taught must be of the most elementary character- If any tribe 
possesses a vernacular of its own which has been reduced to writing, we would 
not discourage its use; but we believe that it will often be more beneficial to 
the interests of the aborigines that they should he brought to adopt the verna- 
cular of their civilised neighbours. TVith them a practical education will be 
that which will help to remove their isolation and brim? them into commerce 



with their neighbours. 



585. Eecommendatioiis regarding the Provision of Schools.— In view 

< of their undoubted poverty, recommend that the children of aboriginal 
tribes be exempted, tcherever vecwary, from payment of fees, over and 
alove any general exemphon* otherwise provided for. Tbu Eecomnienda. 
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tion will necessarily apply to schools maintained at the cost of public funds 
whether provincial, local, or municipal. Por aided schools we recommend 
thai, if necessary, extra allotcances b? given tinder the result system for 
children of aboriginal trttcs taught in ordinary schools. But wo anticipate the 
Greatest success, not so much from the ordinary schools, whether departmental or 
aided, as from the operations of special asencicg. Such agencies will in all pro- 
hahility he missionary agencies, and therefore we recommend that if any bodies be 
willing to undertake the work of education among aboriginal tribes, they be liberally 
assisted on the bash of abstention from any interference with religious teaching. 
"We have elsewhere recommended that in certain cases, where the only school 
in any locality is one in which religion is taught, instruction in religion should 
not in every case ho insisted on, hut Tilth regard to the aborigines, thonecdia so 
great for attracting any agency into the field, that w e recommend that absolute 
freedom in all circumstances be left to the managers. Having thus removed 
every obstruction to the intervention of private enterpriso by the offer of 
liberal aid, and by guaranteeing entire abstinence from interference with reli- 
gious instruction, we lay great stress upon the employment of aboriginal teach- 
ers in preference to those who will be regarded by the tribes as foreigners. Such 
men can only be obtained in course of time and with liberal assistance from 
the State. But the experiment has proved successful in Bengal and should be 
tried elsewhere. We therefore recommend that when children of aboriginal 
tribes are found sufficiently instructed to besome teachers among their otcn 
people, attempts be made to establish them tn schools toithm the border of their 
tribes. As regards the subjects of instruction, wo need only remark that they 
must bo as simple as possible and adapted specially to the wants and wishes 
of the people. 

58 6i Recommendation as to Language,— The question remains as to the 

medium of instruction. We recommend that where the language of the tribe 
has not been reduced to writing or t$ otherwise nmmlable s the medium of instruc- 
tion be the vernacular of the neighbouring population with whom the aboriginal 
people most often come into contact; and moreover that tchere the education 
of such tribes is camefj on in their own vernacular^ the vernacular of the weigh* 
touring District be an additional subject of instruction tf this t$ found advisable. 
Tlio question of the language and character is a vexed one and demands 
special notice- Mr. Oust, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a distinguished authority on the non- Aryan Taces of India, protests 
strongly against the statement made by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces that tbo Gonds converse perfectly well with the officers of Govern- 
ment in Hindi or Marathi, and against the condemnation of the Gond language 
because it lias never been reduced to writing, and has not even an alphabet 
of its Q\m. Ho argues against the injustice of effacing Gondi from the 
languages of tbo world, and considers it even an advantage that the language 
has not been reduced to writing, on the ground that it will more easily adopt a 
modified form of the Roman alphabet. He denies that the language of the Gonds 
h vl "barbarous language" as it is called by the Commissioner of Kngpur. 
He quotes the remarks of Bishop Caldwell, the highest authority on the 
subject of Dravidian languages, \rho writes as follows " While the more 
*• cultivated Dravidian idioms are so simple in structure, the speech of the 
ff Gond boasts of a system of verbal modification and inflection almost as 
*' elaborate as that of Turkish/' Referring to the fact tint, even in the 
United Kingdom, Welsh is taught in Welsh «chooK and Gaelic in Gaelic 
schools, Mr. Ctist urges that the attiiudo of the Commisioncr of Xagpur is un* # 
sympathetic, and that tbo Amtrian military ruler of a Slavonic Trovinco 
could not liavc expressed himself more decidedly. He proceeds to observe— 
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" It is not pretended that the language of tho few hundreds of a broken tribe in 
« the lowest stage of nomadic absence o£ culture, like tho J uang, is to be pre- 
" served, but where there is a population counting by hundreds of thousands, 
"given to agriculture, settled in villages, living decent domestic honest lives.it 
"is impossible to deny to them schools in their own Tiilgar tongue if you give 
"them schools at all" The following statement and figures bearing on this 
subject are taken from the report of the census taken in the Central Provinces 
in 1 88 1. The two aboriginal races of Gonds and Korkus are by far the most 
numerous of the aboriginal tribes in the Central Provinces. Tho former have 
descended into the plains and are becoming mixed up with the Hindu popula- 
tion. The latter stand aloof. The Gond language is Dravidian, tho language of 
the Korkus is Kur or Munda, and belongs to the Kolarian or Northern family as 
distinguished from the Dravidian or Southern group. Seventy- five per cent, 
of the Gonds, who number more than two millions, are returned as adhering 
to the aboriginal religion, and 67 per cent, of the Korkus who number over 
85,000 are similarly returned. The census report states that the Gonds in 
eight Districts have to a large extent adopted some form of the Hindi language 
or Hindustani or Uriya. In one District out of 57,000 Gonds and Khonds 
it is said that only 4,313 speak Gondi exclusively, and in Bilaspur and Raipur 
the proportion of those who speak only their aboriginal language is very small. 
It is further stated that the sub-divisions of the same large tribo can hardly 
understand each other's dialect. Regarding the Korkus of tho Chhindwara 
District, the report states that "all the Korkus speak Hindi, which is a 
" necessity for them, living as they do amongst tribes who do not understand 
" their language." The total number of both Gonds and Khonds in the British 
Districts who are returned as Bpeaking either Gondi or Khondi, i3 967,502. 
The total aboriginal population speaking Munda is returned as 100,641. Re- 
garding the distribution of languages through tho Central Provinces, the 
Inspector General of Education writes that " nearly 1 o per cent, speak either 
" Gondi or Khondi, 61 per cent. Hindi, 20 per cent. Marathi, 5 per cent. Uriya, 
" and 1 per cent. Munda." Regarding the other Provinces we possess less in- 
formation. The census reports for Bengal and Assam have not yet been pub- 
lished. In the Bombay report no place is given to any aboriginal language, 
and apparently the aboriginal races are returned as speaking either Marathi, 
Gujarathi, or Hindustani, 

We have given the statistics and statements furnished by the census 
officers without comment. The Inspector General of Education in the Central 
Provinces has, however, placed a paper before us in which he argues that as the 
Gonds and others have become mixed with their Hindu neighbours, they have 
adopted their dialect, and that it is better for the Education Department to re- 
cognise that fact. He insists on the fact that the Gond of one District 
speaks a language unintelligible to the Gond of another District. He also quotes 
the evidence given by Major Doveton, Conservator of Forests, who stated that 
of the great number of Gonds with whom he had come in contact, he could not 
recall one whose knowledge of language was confined to Gondi. Major Doveton 
thought that to the Gond Gondi was wholly unprofitable. The Inspector 
General of Education sums up his argument as follows :— « When we are asked 
" to introduce Gondi into our schools, we are asked to reduce that laneuaee 
"to writing, to master various dialects that are day by day underpin 
«« change, and losing their distinctive character, and actually to crelte * 

Mr. Cust is not. however, the only advocate for the recognition of the 
abongxnU languages. The Reverend A. CampbeU of SanthaHsthan, in a paper 
placed before the Commission, contends for the claims of the vernaculars of the 
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Santhal tribes as tlie medium of instruction in primary schools. We Lave 
given careful consideration to the subject and endeavoured to meet th$ 
difficulties we have noticed. It is a matter for regret that up to the present 
time the Local Governments generally, but especially in the Haidarahad 
Assigned Districts and in the Central Provinces, have been unable to provide* 
adequate instruction for the aboriginal population* We hope that greater 
and more successful efforts will now be made both by the direct instrument* 
alifcy of the Department, and, wherever possible, by the preferable means 
of aided effort, to reach these races. We attach the greatest importance to 
the training of aboriginal hoys as teachers. We cannot approve of the sugges- 
tion that has been made for using the Roman character in giving education 
in the aboriginal dialects For unless the larger Indian communities can he 
induced to adopt that character, it would not be expedient to perpetuate the 
isolation of the aborigines by teaching them an alphabet as foreign to their 
neighbours as to them. But we are not prepared to view the question of 
language in the light in \\ Inch it has appeared to the Department in the 
Central Provinces. In order to reach the minds of the aboriginal races it 
will he necessary, we think, to* teach them in their mother tongue* In 
the upper classes of the school, the vernacular of the District may with 
advantage be taught. For although a foreign language should not be forced 
upon any tribe, and certainly not as a means of primary education, still it is 
desirable in the best interests of most aboriginal races that they should be * 
enabled to associate and deal on equal terms with the neighbouring popula* 
tiom Where any vernacular retains independent vitality and can be 
reduced to writing, we think that efforts should be made to recognise it. 
Where the aborigines have already adopted a Hindu language, we would give 
instruction in that tongue and not endeavour to go back from a change which is 
beneficial to them. But in many cases a change is going on, and in such cases 
we would commence with the aboriginal dialect spoken and gradually advance 
to the study of that vernacular which is in course of adoption. A wide 
discretion may be left to local authorities, but we are convinced that greater 
efforts are required, »and that the task of edtfeaf/ng the aboriginal races, 
difficult as it is, should no longer be neglected. Much may be done by the 
Department, and more by private effort liberally aided and encouraged* We 
think that Government should freely aid and cordially recognise any efforts 
made by Missionaries or others to reduce the speech of the aboriginal races to 
writing, and to compile grammars and vocabularies of the numerous non-Aryan 
languages throughout India* 

Section 4. — The Low Castes. 

587, Education of LOW Castes —The question of the duty of the State 
towards the education of the low caste Hindu community was raised and dis- 
cussed in the Commission on December iSfch, 1882,* and on March Sth, i$8& 
This question is in some respects a wider one than that of the education of the 
aboriginal population ; for it is in evidence that a few low-caste boys of ability 
have already advanced beyond the elementary stage and are demanding an en- 
trance into secondary schools. Horeover, the low-caste community, in some 
Provinces at least, are becoming alive to the advantages o£ education. In some 
towns they are taking full advantage of special schools established for them and 
of night schools, and are generally showing anxiety to obtain a practical recog- 
nition of their rights, Most of them are very poor, but a few are ready to pay 
fees ; and as they contribute to the local cesses which support the State primary 

• A ktttr from tU Bittop of Eouilay on tins uApct, a»tcd October 31* ^> *i> Ud Mac* ifct 
Commission. 
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schools, they have a claim to some return for their contributions. The ques- 
tion of their rights is therefore a practical and pressing ques ion. But we 
must acknowledge that any settlement of it is beset with difficulties, 

588 The Difficulties — The difficulties in the way of admitting the claims 
of low caste children are both social and religious. It has been asserted that in 
theory the rights of low castes are admitted even by native society, and that in 
the indigenous village schools of Bengal the low caste, who sits on a separate mat, 
does not defile his neighbour and may freely attend school. On the other hand, 
the evidence shows that as a fact such classes very rarely attend indigenous 
schools ; that even under the departmental systems constant pressure has to be 
exercised by the superior officers to secure the claims of low-caste Hindus to 
receive instruction in the Government or cess-schools ; and that the higher 
castes generally are strongly averse to their children mixing with low caste hoys. 
The objection must therefore be admitted to prevail almost universally, and we 
proceed to examine the causes, Among these perhaps the most potent cause 
is the fear of caste pollution. One of our questions to witnesses inquired into 
the attitude of the influential classes towards the extension of elementary 
education to all classes of the community, and several witnesses have replied 
that positive hostility is shown to the admission of low-caste boys to school 
A Madras wi tness mentions the case of a school for Cherumars, the ancient 
slave caste, being established at Calicut, but the Nayars and Tiyars " used to 
" waylay the boys as they went to school and snatch their hooks out of their 
" hands/* A Bomhay witness relates how some promising low- caste boys were 
recently sent from the regimental school at Dharwar to the Government high 
school, when a large number of Brahman boys seceded at once from the high 
school Mr. Kunle, the headmaster of a Government high school and for some 
time acting Principal of a college in the Bombay Presidency, made the follow- 
ing statement in his evidence before the Commission: "The question of the 
" admission of children of MahaTS and Dhers into Government schools is not 
"raised by the Mahars and Dhers themselves. It is not real and has no practi- 
cal hearing. It is a groundless agitation caused by sentimental English 
"officials and unpractical native reformers/ 1 "We quote Mr. Kunte's answer in 
full, in order to observe that his view of the question seems to us opposed alike 
to the policy laid down by the Secretary of State and to the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission, The facts which we have given regarding the popu- 
larity of night schools in Bombay, and the attendance of 3,512 low caste boys 
in the primary schools of that Presidency, afford ground for believing that 
efforts for the education of these classes may be attended with fair success. 
The evidence, however, given in all the other Provinces of India is conclu- 
sive as to the difficulties which surround this question. There are several 
instances of enlightened individuals and even of whole communities hein" 
favourable to the claims of low caste pupds ; hut, speaking generally, objec- 
tions are widely entertained in every part of India to their admission into 
the same school with Hindus of the higher castes. These objections are not 
universally, perhaps not even generally, due to religious sentiment alone, 
but in a large measure to the uncleanly habits and the unpolished manners 
and conversation of low*caste boys. They are also occasionally due to the 
desire of the upper classes to keep the low castes in a state of subjection 
and servihty. In a paper laid before the Commission some of these objec- 
tions, as well as the risk of contagious diseases, are strongly insisted upon, 
and the writer remarks with reason that "to parents to whom the well- 
bemg 0 the children is of equal importance with their education, the 
pruebcal working of the principle of equality is a perpetual source of dis- 
comlort as regards hoth the physical and the moral welfare of their children" 
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These may be, nnd.in some cases arc, real and reasonable difficulties. On 
the other hand, in the case which occurred at Dharwar, no one ever pretended 
that the regimental school-boys rare either unclean or immoral, and the 
objection taken to their admission to the high school could not have proceeded 
from that cause. It is also worthy of note that the aboriginal races, whose habits 
are equally unclean, are never objected to on that ground. In submitting a report 
on education in Kaira and Cambay for the year iSSo-8i t the Collector com- 
mentetl at length on the determined opposition shown by the people to the 
admission of Christians and low castes into the cess-schools* He stated that they 
had been banished from sis: schools in the District, and ho noticed with dissatis- 
faction the language used by the Deputy Inspector on the subject. On the 
whole, thercfoie, it may be said that there exists a deep-seated prejudice to the 
admission of low-caste hoys into public schools and* though its force varies 
in different parts of India, its existence is partly due to reb'gious feeling and 
partly to fear of physical and moral contagion. 

589* Authoritative Decision on the Subject, — It illustrates the intensity 

of the popular prejudice that some of those who have been ready to argue that the 
admission of low-caste boys into the indigenous schools is not objectionable in 
principle, have denied that the policy of admitting all classes of Indian society 
to schools maintained or aided by the State has mer received the sanction of 
high au thori ty. There can, however, be no doubt on this point. In a Despatch 
No, 58, dated April 58th, 1858, the Court of Directors referred to a difficulty 
which had arisen in Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency regarding the refusal 
of the Local Government to interfere in the case of a low caste boy who was 
denied admission into the Government school. They then passed the follow ing 
order upon the Government of India's letter, dated Jlay soth, 1857: — "The 
" educational institutions of Government are intended by us to be open to all 
''classes, and we cannot depart from a principle which is essentially sound, and 
" the maintenance of which is of the first importance- It is not impossible 
thatj in some casesj the enforcement of the principle may be followed by a 
"withdrawal of a portion of the scholars; hut it is sufficient to remark that 
"those persons who object to its practical enforcement will be at liberty to with- 
hold their contributions and apply their funds to the formation of schools on a 
" different basis" The principle thus laid down has been repeatedly re-affirmed 
by the Local Governments of Madras and Bombay, and in the latter Presidency 
cases of opposition to the orders of Government hare been reported from time 
to time. 

590. Measures taken to meet the Difficulty— Under the orders cited, 

the general rule of the Education Department throughout India is in favour of 
the admission of low-caste ^bojs to government schools as a matter of right 
Bombay is, however, not the only Province in wluch the enforcement 
of the right has led to difficulties. Some Dher boys were admitted to the 
Chanda High School in the Central Provinces, and immediately the other hoys, as 
well as the teachers who were natives of the town, left the school. In a statement 
put before us by thc u Delhi Literary Society," it is said that there are several 
cases on record of attempts to admit Chamar boys to schools which have resulted 
in empty benches. In order to meet these difficulties two attempts have been 
made, the institution of separate Government schools for low-caste boys, and 
the extension of special encouragement to missionary bodies to undertake their 
education* 

In Bombiy there are 16 special schools attended by 5 64low*castc pupils. 
In the Central Provinces there are 4 swU schools with 1 1 1 pupils. In the 
Pnnjnb at Delhi, and in its neighbourhood there arc a few mission schools of an 
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elementary character for low-caste pupils, which, hoover, are more expensive 
than Government schoolsof. the same character, owing to the difficulty of indue- 
in- any Iar<*e nnmher of tor-caste children to attend them. In the Haidarabad 
A^i-ncd Districts, as n ell as in Bombay, fees are remitted in the case of low-castc 
children. But none of these measures touch the whole difficulty. Without deny, 
the necessity for the establishment by Government of special primary schools, 
may remark that such a measuie seems to admit the principle of exclusion, 
and is moreover oaly practicable vhere the Low caste community is large. It 
intensifies the difficulty when a clever lad from the depressed castes wants to enter 
a secondary school or perhaps a Normal school, and it leaves the great mass of 
the low castes unprovided for even in the matter of primary education. These 
low-castes axe a most essential part of the constitution, of every village commu- 
nity. Their services in "Western and Southern India are recognised by the bes- 
towal of free or partially free grants of land, on which they pay the local cess 
out of which the school fund is formed. As they are scattered throughout every 
village in these Presidencies, it is not pwssilahj to premds everywhere, separate 
schools for them. The proportion which the low caste community bears to 
the whole population of India cannot he exactly estimated, but that it is not 
inconsiderable may he inferred from the figures which arc presented in the cen- 
sus report of Bombay, the Presidency in which the low caste question is at 
present attracting most notice. The "depressed castes" of Hindus in the British 
districts of Bombay number nearly i, 100,000, and are chiefly employed in 
village service of the lowest description, Numerically they are the third 
largest class of the classes into which the census returns divide the Hindu com- 
munity, the classes of " cultivators " and of " artizans " alone outnumbering 
them. Of the total population classed in the census leturns as Hindus, they 
number 9*3 1 per cent. There is no reason to suppose that the proportion is 
larger in Bombay than in other parts of India, and if such be the case, the 
question of the education of low-caste Hindus cannot be considered a matter 
no practical irap^rta-nte. On tW contrary, it is irom this class oi thts com- 
munity that the ranks of dacoits and other criminal organisations are largely 
recruited. It has further heen pointed out by witnesses in Bombay that the 
tendency of social progress is to deprive the village llahars and Komoshis of 
their customary dues which used to be paid in kind. The natural movement 
of society from status to contract involves in India a severe social struggle, and 
it is necessary that these classes which are least able to help themselves Bhonld 
receive from the State proper attention to their claims for education. 

591. Recommendations regarding Iiow-caste Children.— It is impos- 
sible to overlook the objections whwb. are felt to the association of low-caste 
children with those of ctber classes. , The principle, however, of their right 
to receive education in. the State schools has been asserted; and at the 
present time, when the control over primary schools is likely to devolve 
less upon the Department and mom vip^ mimennn Local fund and Muni- 
cipal Boards scattered throughout the country, it is desirable to re-affirm 
that principle. TCe therefore recommend thai the principle laid doicn in the 
Court of Director? letter of May 5 th t !# 54i and again in their reply to 
the letter of the Government of India, dated May Z oih t i8 57i " that no bar, he 
refused admission to a Government college Or school merely on the nrmmd of 
caste, and repeated by the Secretary of State in m 3l be noxo reaffirmed as a 
principle, and be applied mh due caution to every institution, not reserved for 
special races, ivhich xs xcholly maintained at the cost of public funds whether 
provincial, municipal, or local. We arc fully alive to tnVLt t&oV^Z 
however sound, can bo forced upon an unwilling society in deQ^ni of S 
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social and religious sentiments. In dealing with primary education we lw c 
recognised a distinction between " special " and " other " aided schools, and we 
have recommended that " a proper proportion be maintained in every scliool- 
(t district 60 as to secure a proportionate provision for tho education of all classes 
" of society," This Recommendation will not prevent two or more adjoining 
school-districts from uniting in order to establish a common school for the cdi^ 
cation of their low-caste population. But all schools that are wholly maintained 
at the cost of public funds must be regarded as open to all tax-payers and to all 
classes of tho community, and if any of those classes object to association with 
the children who are assembled in the board, or municipal, or Government 
schools, they should be encouraged to set up a ** special 5011001/' and apply for a 
grant-in-aid. In that way it is open to all classes of tho community to secure 
their proper share of tho school fund to which they may be compelled by the 
Legislature to contribute. The grant*in-aid rales afford them a sufficient 
remedy. But even in the case of Government or board schools, the principle 
affirmed by us must be applied with caution. It is not desirable for masters 
or Inspectors to endeavour to force on a social change ^ Inch, with judicious 
treatment, will gradually be accepted by society. If the low-caste commu- 
nity seek an entrance into tho cess-school, their right must be firmly main- 
tained, especially in tho secondary institutions where there is no alternative 
of a special school for them to attend. It is however undesirable to urge thsm 
to claim a right about which they are themselves indifferent Still less should the 
schoolmaster relax in their case those rules regarding decency of dress and 
conversation u Inch should be enforced in ercry case. In order, however, to 
facilitate the public recognition of the claims of the lowest classes by evidence 
on their part that they desire education, and that they can conduct themselves 
with propriety at school, we consider that every encouragement should be 
given to special schools for the education of such classes^ "We therefore 
recommend (hat I he establishment of special schools or classes for children of 
iwj-Aap A? It&eraUtf &?£Ottr$ged in pities t$&ere i&ere &r& a sufficient n&ml&r 
of such children io form separate schools or classes, and where the schools 
already maintained from public funds do not sufftdentlg provide for their 
education. In our discussions on this subject it was brought to our notice that 
in some parts of tho Central Provinces and of Bombay special objections were 
entertained by the rural communities to the instruction of low castes on the 
ground that education would advance them in life and induce them to seek 
emancipation from their present servile condition. It is therefore clear that in 
some parts of India at least this class of society requires special help, and we 
consider that such help can often be best afforded without giving offence toother 
castes liy the establishment of special schools. 

Section 5. — Poorer Classes of Society. 

592. Education of the poor —The claims of all the poorest sections of 
society, including certain classes of the Native Christian community, for some 
special assistance in the matter of education, were pressed upon our attention, 
Poverty is not in India confined to the lowest classes of society, nor is it found 
straggling against difficulties only in schools of primary instruction. It is not 
confined to any particular creed. The poverty of Muhammadans has attracted 
notice, but* tho condition of the native Roman Catholics of Southern and 
TVestern India has been described by some witnesses as no better. Amongst 
Hindus even of the highest caste, who have experienced tho advantages of edu- 
cation as opening to them lucrative employment, veiy heavy sacriBces are often 
made by parents to give their children a good education. In considering generally 
the question of poverty, we drew a distinction between the claims of the poor 



for primary and fox higher education It seemed to us to be the duty of the 
State to extend primary education as mdely as possible, and to facilitate the 
instruction of the poor by liberally remitting fees for attendance at primarj 
schools TVe hive recommended in Chapter IV that « in ill board schools a eer 

* tain proportion of pupils be admissible as free students on the ground of pov- 
'erty, -rod in the case of special schools eshhlishcd for the benefit of the 
'poorer clashes, a general or larger exemption from payment of fees be allowed 

* under proper authority for special reasons " We have further recommended 
that " nssistai ce be given to schools and orphanages m which poor children are 

* taught reading, writing and counting with or without manual vroik Or 
phanage schools are to be found in all Provinces and deserve assistance from the 
State But while Government may legitimately relax its rules as to fees in 
primary schools to a very large extent on the ground of poverty, we recognise 
a distinction when secondary and collegiate education are reached Here it is 
only with boys of promise that the State need concern itself There is no advan- 
tage in prolonging the attendance at school of poor children whose abilities are 
not conspicuous, and whose time would be better spent in learning a trade or in 
labour Por higher education a provision of scholarships to connect each class 
of institution with that above it is sufficient, and we have already recommended 
that " the system of scholarships be so arranged that they may form connecting 

links between the different grades of institutions " With a liberal allowance 
of free studentships tenable m primary schools, and ft well organised system of 
scholarships in schools of a higher order and m colleges we think that the legiti 
mate wants of the poorer classes will be met as far as it is possible for Govern 
meat to meet them and that no further lecommendations on our part are 
required If, however, any special measures seem required in particular loeah 
ties they may be provided by the local Governments Thus in 1 868 Lord Napier s 
Government in Madras sanctioned a special grant in *nd of St Joseph s College, 
Negapatim, which was intended to provide for the wants of a very indigent 
class of the community It is in evidence that about 200 native boarders are 
maintained at the boarding school of St Joseph s College which has lately been 
transferred from Negapatam to Tnchinopoly Boys who belong to the poorer 
classes and give special promise are taken mto the school No school fees are 
charged, and even the hoardmg charges are remitted in cases of extreme pov 
erty But the advantage of making the institution self supporting is fully 
recognised, and when boys have left the school and succeeded in life, they 
are expected to repay as far as possible the cost of their education We have 
mentioned this institution because it suggests the terms on which the higher 
education of specially poor pupils can best he conducted But we have not 
considered it necessary to frame any Recommendation on the subject, because 

the grant in aid rules should provide all the assistance which can be justly 

claimed from the State 

593 Recommendations recapitulated —Our Recommendations con 
ccrning the education of classes requiring special treatment stand as follows — 



(a) The Son* of Native Chiefs and Noblem 



en 



1 That Local Governments be invited to consider the question of establish 
m S yeoal eoMega or schools ior the sons and relations of Native Chiefs 
and >ol)Iemcn, where such institutions do not now exist 

a That Local Governments be invited to consider the advisably of 
entrusting the education of Wards of Court to the joint supervision of 
the District authorities and the Educational Inspectors S «P<*™°» of 
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(b). Muhammadans. 

1 . That the special encouragement of Muhammadan. education he regarded 
as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Tunds. ° 

2. That indigenous lluhammadan schools he liberally encouraged to add 
purely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 

i 

3, That special standards for Muhammadan primary schools be prescribed. 

4. That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to 
Muhammadans in primary and middle schools, except dn localities where the 
Muhamniadan community desire that some other language be adopted. 

5, That the official vernacular, in places -where it is not Hindustani, be 
added, as a voluntary subject, to the curriculum of primary and middle 
schools for Muhammadans maintained from public funds; and that arithmetic 
and accounts be taught through the medium of that vernacular. 

6, That, in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the 
population, provision be made in middle and high schools maintained from 
public funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian lan- 
guages. 

7* That higher English education for Muhammadans, being the Und of 
education in which that community needs special help, be liberally encouraged, 

8. That where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarships for 
Muhammadans be established, — to be awarded, — 

a. — In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools 
5. — In middle schools, and tenable in higli schools. 
c. — On the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, 
and tenable in colleges. 

9. That in all classes of schools maintained from public f unds, a certain 
proportion of free studentslups be expressly reserved for Muhammadan 
students, 

10. That, in places where educational endowments for the benefit of 
Muhammadans exist, and are under the management of Go\ernment> the 
funds arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement of 
education among Muhammadans exclusively, 

11. That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the 
management of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal grants-in- 
aid be offered to them* to establish English-teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant-in-aid system, 

12. That, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the training of 
Muhammadan teachers be established. 

13. That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools through 
the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to secure, as far as possible, 
Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction. 

14s That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers be employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans 

1 5 That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education be 
recognised and encouraged, 

16 That in the annual Reports on public instruction a special section be 
dovoted to Muhammadan education. 

17. That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the ques- 
tion ot the proportion in which patronage is distributed among educated 
Muhammadans and others. 
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1 8, That the principles embodied in tho Recommendations given above be 
equally applicable to any other races with sinular antecedents, whose education 
is on the same level as that of the Muhammadans*^ 

(c) Aboriginal Tribes, 

u That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted whorovor necessary 
from payment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

2 That, if necessary, extra allowances bo given under the resnlt system 
for boys of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary schools. 

3 That when children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently instructed 
to become schoolmasters among their own people, attempts be made to establish 
them in schools within the borders of the tribes 

4. That if any bodies be wilimg to undertake the work of education 
among aboriginal tribes they he liberally assisted on the basis of abstention 
from any interference with any religious teaching. 

5 That where the language of the tnbo has not been reduced to writ- 
ing, or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction be the vernacular 
of the neighbouring population with whom the aboriginal people most often 
cume in contact 

6 That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject 
of instruction where this is found advisable 

(d). Low Castes 

i That the principle laid down in the, Court of Directors' letter of Hay 5th, 
1854, and again m their reply to the letter of tho Government of India, dated 
May 20th, 1857, that * c no boy be refused admission to a Government college or 
" school merely on the ground pf caste," and repeated by the Secretary of State 
in 1863, be now reaffirmed as a principle, and be applied with due caution to 
every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained at 
the cost of public funds, whether provincial, municipal, or local, 

2* That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low 
caste be liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of such 
children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools maintained 
from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 
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PDHALE EDUCATION 

594. Introductory, — Female education in India has to encounter peculiar 
difficulties- These difficulties are partly due to the circumstance that the East 
India Company did not turn its attention to the subject until many years after 
it had begun to direct its efforts towards the education of boys. But the most 
serious impediments arise not so much from the action or inaction of theKuling 
Tower, as from the customs of the people themselves. In the first place, the 
effective desire for education as a means of earning a livelihood, does not exist as 
regards the female part of the population. There is evidence before the Commis* 
sion that a demand for girls' education in schools is slowly but surely springing 
up among the natives. There is also evidence to show that this desire is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that it would be easy to exaggerate its extent and 
force* In the second place, the social customs of India in regard to child* 
marriage, and the seclusion in which women of the well-to-do classes spend their 
married life in most parts of the country, create difficulties which embarrass the 
promoters of female education at every step. The duration of the school-going 
ago for girls is much shorter than that for boys. It usually terminates at nine, 
and seldom extends beyond the eleventh year. At so early an age a girl's edu- 
cation is scarcely begun; and in very few cases has the married child the 
opportunity of going on with her education after she leaves school. In the 
third place, the supply of teachers for girls' schools is more scanty in quantity, 
and less satisfactory in quality, than the supply of teachers for boys* schools. 
Pinally, the State system of instruction is conducted in a large measure by a male 
staff ; and although female teachers are being gradually trained, in very in* 
adequate numbers, the direction and inspection remain in th6 hands of male 
officers, while the text-books are, as a rule, framed with a view to the education 
of bo) s rather than of girls- The Commission has collected evidence, both oral 
and documentary, on each of these four chief causes of the backwardness of 
female education in India- They have endeavoured, after anxious consideration, 
to meet the difficulties by the specific Recommendations enumerated at the 
end or this Chapter. But in entering on the subject of girls' education, wc 
desire it to be understood that practical difficulties exist which cannot be solved 
by any recommendations of a Commission, or even by tho zealous action of 
Government, but only by tho growth of public opinion among the natives 
themselves. The Despatches of 1854 and of 1859 declared their cordial ap- 
proval of all reasonable stops for the promotion of female education under the 
system of grant-in-aid. But tho latter Despatch fully recognised the imperii* 
mcnU which lay in the way of any great or rapid extension, and the risk 
which would attend official attempts to force on a sudden cliange in native 

• custom in Tegard to the education of girls. 

595, Temale Education in Ancient India— While endorsing the scntu 

ments of tho Despatches tn regard both to the promotion of female education 
and to the difficulties which stand in the way of any sudden expansion, we do 
not underrate what had born effected in earlier periods by the natives of India 
themselves, Apart from the Sanskrit traditions of women of learning and literary 
merit in pre-historicand medituval times, there cau be no doubt that when the 
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British obtained possession of the country, a section ^of the female population was 
educated up to the modest requirements of household life. In certain Provinces 
little sirls occasionally attended the indigenous Tillage schools, and learned the 
sime lessons as their brothers. Many women of the upper class had thpir minds 
stored with the legends of the Puranas and epio poems, which supply impressive 
lessons in morality, and in India form the substitute for history. Among the 
lower orders, the keeping of the daily accounts fell, in some households, to the 
mother or chief female of the family. The arithmetic of the homestead was 
often conducted hy primitive methods, addition and subtraction being performed 
by means of flowers or any rude counters which came to hand. Among the 
more actively religious sects and races, girls received an education as a necessary 
part of their spiritual training. In the Punjab they may still be seen seated 
in groups around some venerable Sikh priest, learning to read and recite the 
national scriptures or Granth; and the Brahman tutor of wealthy Hindu, 
families does not confine his instruction to the sons alone. In some parts 
of the country, such education as girls obtained was confined ostensibly to 
reading and arithmetic, writing being an art not held suitable for women 
of respectable life. The intellectual attainments, wit, and powers of memory 
of the Indian courtesm class have often been remarked, and formed one of their 
proverbial attractions. As a matter of fact, there always have been women of 
great accomplishments and strong talents for business in India. At this mo- 
ment, one of the best administered Native States has been ruled during two 
generations by ladies — the successive Begums of Bhopal ; many of the most ably 
managed of the great landed properties or zamindaris of Bengal are entirely 
in the hands of females ; while, in commercial life, women conduct, through 
their agents, lucrative and complicated concerns. But the idea of giving girls 
a school education, as a necessary part of then* training for life, did not 
originate in India until quite within our own days. The intellectual activity of 
Indian women is very keen, and it seems frequently to last longer in life than 
the mental energies of the men. The intelligence of Indian women is certainly 
far m advance of their opportunities of obtaining school -instruction, and pro- 
mises well for their education in the future* 

596- Female Education : Division of the Subject —In dealing with 

female education -we propose (i) very briefly to summarise its progress up 
to the date of the appointment of this Commission in 1883; (2) to ex- 
hibit hy a tabular statement the position and extent of female education in 
tint year; (3) to explain the different kinds of agencies at work, and their 
financial aspects; (4) to examine the suitability of the existing system of 
female instruction, together with the suggestions which have been made to us 
for its improvement ; (5) to set forth in specific Kecommendations the pro- 
posals to which our enquiries have led us. 

597, Female Education in Madras-— In most Provinces of India, female 
instruction formed a part of the programme of missionary effort, and its early 
development has necessarily found a place in the historical section of this 
Report. In the Madras Presidency, the first attempt at female education in 
the modern sense, consisted of the boarding schools maintained by the Church 
of England Societies in Tinnevelly ; but intended almost exclusively for daughters 
of Christian converts In 1841, the Missionaries of the Scottish Church com- 
menced the work of educating the Hindu girls of Madras. In 1845, the 
first gal. under partial native management was opened. As-narrated 

m Chapter II o this Eeport, the Despatch of 1854 found about 8,000 girls in 
Missionary schools m the Madras Presidency and neighbouring States- 1 1 10 
bomg in boarding schools. The total number of girls' sch^oh , was L S £ 
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The Despatch of 1854 led to an increase of effort. In 1858-59, grant-in-aid 
to the extent of Its. l t 5S9 Tvcre given to 39 schools attended by 1,885 S ir ^ 
In 187071, aid to the amount of R s . 25,682 was given to 138 schools, with 
7,245 girls- ^ There were, besides, 2,148 girls in 2S9 mixed schools, and 792 in 
village boys' schools. In 1870-71, over 10,000 girls were being instructed 
within the Madras Presidency, of whom 2,810 (chiefly Eurasians or Europeans) 
studied English, 5,788 Tamil, 1,397 Tclugu, 703 llalayalam, 221 Kanarese, 25 
Tuluva, and 7 Trench, In 1858, an annual examination for school-mistresses* 
certificates was instituted, which gradually developed into a general ex- 
amination for girls' schools, and exerted a wholesome influence in improving the 
quality of the teaching. In 1870-71, there were 141 candidates, of whom 41 
passed. These improved arrangements, together with the increased efforts of 
the missionary bodies and the native educational agencies which had entered 
the field, aided by grants and supplemented by Government efforts, pro- 
duced a great increase during the next ten years, The following Table shows 
the position of female education in Madras on the 31st March 1882. There 
were then, according to the departmental return, 557 girls* schools, with 
35,042 pupils; aided and unaided institutions forming by far the most im- 
portant element in the totah Madras has now an oi^anised system of female 
instruction, from Normal or training schools for female teachers, down to 
primary schools for girls* The Government Training school for female tea- 
chers has not proved very successful hitherto, but arrangements have lately 
been made which are likely to increase its usefulness, and the aided and 
missionary training schools are doing excellent work. Besides the Christian 
Zanana Missions* there is a Zanana Agency on a secular basis, conducted 
by a Committee of native gentlemen and English ladies. Zanana education, 
however, is not so extensively developed, or apparently so much required as in 
some other Provinces; the seclusion of women of the better classes is less 
complete, and it is easier for girls to obtain a considerable amount of education 
at school* Madras ranked highest in the Census returns of 1881 among the 
Provinces of India with regard to female education (excepting the little terri- 
tory of Coorg). Those returns show a total of 39*104 females under instruc- 
tion in the Madras Presidency, or 4,062 in excess of the pupils returned by 
the Education Department in 1882; and 94,571 not under instruction, but 
able to read and write. The proportion under instruction is 1 girl in 403 of 
the female population, and the proportion of those able to read and write but 
not under instruction, 1 woman in 166 of the female population. 
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598. Female Education in Bombay.— The early growth of female edu- 

cation in Bombay has been so fully described in Chapter II, that wo need not 
again dwell upon the subject. It xdll suffice to note that the honour of 
initiating the movement there belongs to the American Mission. Fpom the 
year 1S23 to tS$t t female education in Bombay practically remained in Ujc 
liantfs of the Missionaries of various bodies. In the latter year, the natives 
be^an to enter the field in force. The Students' Literary and Scientific Society 
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then or-anised a number of girls' schools, which amid various vicissitudes have 
done and continue to do a most important work in female education. The 
Farsis and the Banias of Gujarat hare displayed an especial interest in the 
movement. The Despatch of 1854 found 65 girls' schools (of which we 
possess full returns) in Bombay, with about 3,500 pupils There were 
also 593 girls attending hoys' schools. We have no figures to show the 
attendance of girls in indigenous schools at that date, hut it is believed to 
have been very*small. In 1857, small annual rewards were offered by Govern- 
ment to vernacular schoolmasters who should form girls 5 classes in their schools, 
with the result that in 1864*65 there were 639 girls in such schools. The 
visit of Miss Carpenter, the interest shown by European ladies at Thana, 
Dhuha, and elsewhere, and the liberality of certain Southern llarathft Chiefs 
and leading .Parsis, gave a fresh impulse to the movement. Female Nor- 
mal schools were established at Ahmedahad, Bombay, and Poona. In Sind, 
22 schools were opened for girls in 1868. Of the 659 pupils attending them, 
75 per cent, were Muhammadans, Half of the schools were conducted by female 
teachers of respectable parentage, who could read, write, and sew, Io 1869, 
there were altogether 209 girls* schools in the Bombay Presidency, attended by 
9,291 pupils. The statistics for 1871 show 218 girls* schools, with 9,190 pupils. 
Since 187 1, the Bombay Government has recognised its duty towards female 
education. Grants-in-aid have been more freely given, and a large number of 
girls' schools have been founded, with the result of multiplying nearly three- 
fold the number of pupils returned in 1871, It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the number of pupils (1 1,238) m departmental girls* schools now exceeds 
the number fio,6si) in aided and unaided institutions, excluding mixed 
schools for boys and girls. Apart from this, the special features of female 
education in Bombay seem to be (i) the evidence of a growing desire among 
the commercial classes for its extension; (2) the efforts on a large scale 
made by the natives themselves (Parsis, [Harathas, and Gujarathis) to meet 
this demand ; and (3) the successful endeavours by the Government to create 
an efficient staff of female teachers. The Training College for female teachers 
at Ahmedahad is doing much to solve this difficult problem both in the 
ordinary maimer and by methods of its own. It will he again mentionedin 
the paragraph dealing with the supply of female teachers. The statistics of 
female instruction on the 31st March 1882 derived from the Bombay Educa- 
tion Department are £iven below. The census officers in 1881 only returned 
18,460 girls under instruction in the British Districts, with 2,733 in the Bombay 
Feudatory States, showing an average of one girl under instruction in 43 1 of 
the female population in British Districts. The Bombay Census returns are, 
however, below the truth in this respect ; and it has been explained to us that 
many girls who are "under instruction " have been returned to the Census 
officers as « able to read and write." The returns show 32,648 women not under 
instruction, but able to read and write, being one woman in every 244 of the 
female population, J 
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599 Female Education in Bengal— We have dwelt at some length on 

the history of education in Southern India, partly because the movement took 
its rise at an earlier date in Madras and Bombay than m the Northern Pre- 
sidency, hut chicflv because such education lias there affected the mass of the 
ft male population to an extent unknown in ISorthera India Considerable pro- 
gress has of recent year* been made m Lower Bengal But when we leave 3Iadns 
and Bombay, the proportion of females nnder instruction to the total female 
population, at once decreases from i m 400 odd, to 1 m 976 m Bengal, and 1 in 
2,169 in the I^orth "Western Provinces "We may state once for all that in the 
North as in the South of India, missionary societies have been the pioneers of 
female education, and still hold a foremost place in the work With this general 
preface applicable to all the ^Northern Provinces, we shall briefly mention anj 
special features peculiar to individual Provinces, and show the numerical progrev* 
which has been nndo m all A characteristic feature of kmalc education m 
Bengal is the high position held by the Bethune Girls school in Calcutta 
This institution was established in 1849, and bears* the name of its founder 
3Ir Dnnkwater Bethune, then Legal Member of Council, who took an active part 
in many movements for the advancement of native society It was opened 
under the name of the Hindu Pemale school with 23 pupils, and was for some 
time maintained at the entire cost, and tinder the direct management of 
Mr Bethune, who also by his will left lands and other property in Calcutta 
for its endowment in perpetuity On his death m iS^i, it was taken up by 
Lord Dalhousie, who for nearly five years pud Rs 8,000 a year for its main- 
tenance from his private pnrse The charge was afterwards transferred to the 
State, although the direct management of the school continued, and still con- 
tinue*, m the hands of a Committee Unlike the earlier missionary efforts, the 
Bethune school rests on a secular basis , and the Committee aims at conducting 
it m accordance with national Indian f eehng It derives its pupds chiefly from the 
higher classes, exacts an adequate payment for boarding and other charges, and 
carries its instruction up to University standards The Despatch of 1854 found 
288 girls' schools (of which we ha\ e returns) m Bengal, with 6 869 pupils Grants 
to the amount of Ks 5>ogg were assigned for arris* schools, and about 40 trero 
started by the Inspector m Burdwan, Hugh, and the 24 Parganas But the 
mutiny intervened, the education of girls m public *chooU was strongly criticised, 
and the grant was withdrawn Under the grant in aid system the number of 
girls* schools in 1862 63 stood at 3^, with 1,183 pupils A female >Jonnal school 
was established at Rampur Bauleah under the grant in aid system , seven 
zanana agencies were at work under missionarv bodies , classes for girls in the 
improved path^alas were formed by offering the gurus monthly rewards of Be 1 
for evcrv four girls nnder instruction Miss Carpenter's visit gave a stimulus 
to female education in Bengal, as well as in Bombay In j 869 there were 2,35 1 
girls in aided schools in Bengal, in 1870 71, the number of aided girls' 
schools had risen to 274 containing 5 910 pupd* Since then there has 
been a great development of female education in Bengal upon the system of 
grant-m aid The total number of girls at school m 1S82, as shown bv the 
departmental returns gi\ en below, was 41*349 Hie Government maintained 
hio schools of a high class— the Bethune school jt Calcutta, and the Eden 
school at Dacca The college department of the Bethune school was opened 
in 1879 m consequence of tho success of one of its pupils at the Entrance 
Lamination of the University tromthat time there have been candidates 
at the Entraucc and Pirst Arts Examination^ ever) year, and on the 31st 
March 1862, the college department contained si* pupils reading for degrees 
in the Calcutta Unnusit* Ino of them Ikuc since obtained t lie degree of 
Bachelor o£ Arts The tree Church female JSonnal school in Calcutta, aUo 
contains three matriculated ^udents n ho are rtading for the Tir*t Arts examma 
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tion. The Census officers in 1SS1 returned the number of girls under instruc- 
tion in Bengal at 35,760 (or 5,589 less than the Education Department's 
total), being 1 girl under instruction in 976 of the female population. Ac- 
cording to the census of 188 1, tho number able to read and write, but not 
under instruction, tus 61,449, or 1 ^ 5 fi 8 of the total female population. 
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600. Female Education in the Horth-Weslern Provinces and OudL— 

Nowhere has it been sought to promote female education with greater ardour by 
direct Government agency, as distinguished from private efforts, than in the 
North-Westem Provinces. The early efforts of tho Missionaries were suc- 
ceeded by earnest endeavours on the part of the Education Department 
The Despatch of 1854 found (so far as the returns now available show) 
1 7 Missionary girls' schools, with 386 pupils in the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh. Mr. lteid and Mr. Kempson, the successive Directors of 
Public Instruction from i854 to 18 78, were strong advocates of female 
education, while Sir "William Muir, who became Lieutenant-Governor in 
1868, cordially supported the efforts of the Education Department. The* 
girls' schools existing before 1857 for the most pan disappeared in the 
mutiny In 1859, a fresh start was made. Mr. Reid was persuaded tint 
if "Government were to appoint 150 Pundits to the chargo of as many 
" schools in every individual District in these Provinces on liberal salaries, ne 
" should have 70,000 or 80,000 girls in these schools before the year was out." 
As long as Government was willing to spend money freely and to accept mere 
numbers as a test of success, no difficulties arose. " But " writes our Pro- 
vincial Committee Jpr the North-Western Provinces. « against anytime hie 
" efficiency and reality there were two prominent obstacles." In'the absence of 
educated women teacners, the Department was obbged to employ elderly men 
whose best worbng days were past «Zt was, however, hoped that in process of 
me we might tram up women, if they could be found ; and it was determined 

« L*?T« - u , MS ™ th thi3 ° bjeCt Co «>P<*ent stresses were the 
» lm n ? t BY , We 8u PP ose4to ^ e ^proeur e d,th e re^me 

a rule would not be spared by their husbands, and rarely had time for any 
continuous study/' Respectable widows were not found* to to ™ihUe to 
any numbers although an attempt was made in this direction. In the 
Bnmbwrf fptls BchoolsintheKorth-Western Provinces an d Oudh ? wa C 

remained with 3 , 7S7 miT1 U s T ,' f JT P 1 li ? 0 * 1 ^ 160 scll0ols 

a* shown below ^ iRJ^^J 1 ^ ° f & W scll0ols l8S2 ' 

° ^Paitmental returns, was 308, attended bv 8.S8.1 
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pupils. Tho census officers in 1SS1 returned the number of girls under 
instruction at 9,77 1 in the British Districts of the North- Western Provinces, being 
one girl to 2,169 of tho femalo population. The number of females returned by 
the Census of 1881 as able to read and write, but not under instruction, in the 
British Distiicts, was 21,590, or one in 981 of the female population. Special 
difficulties attended the cause of female education in the Oudh Districts. Six 
girls' schools were first opened as an experiment; .by 1869 the number had 
increased to 38 schools, with 879 girls, and in 1870 to 69, with 1,369 girls. 
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601. Female Education in the Punjab.— Tho Despatch of 1854 found 

the work of female education hardly begun; indeed bo far as the returns now 
available show, there were only 1 7 schools for girls known to the Department, 
with 306 pupils in the year 1856:57, Tho pupils were at first nearly all 
lluhammadans* The selection of teachers was generally left to the people 
themselves. In Pebruary 1B62 a durbar was held at Lahore under Sir R. 
Montgomery, tho Lieutenant-Governor, who impressed upoji the European 
officers and native gentlemen present the importance lie attached to the educa- 
tion of women, and invited their co-operation. Again in 1863-64 he stated that 
u these schools were cliiefly remarkable as a proof of the zeal and readiness 
tfi with which tho people of these Provinces could respond to an external impulse 
" involving a radical change in their habits, provided they were assured of its 
"beneficial tendency.' * By 1865-66 there weio r,o^9 schools, with 19,561 girls 
on the rolls. jHfusalinans and Hindus contributed nearly equal proportion % 
but the former largely preponderated in Government schools, and the latter m 
aided schools. Of the schools, 699 were aided, at a cost of Rs. 23,410, and 
^ere more or less under native management. Although schools were thus 
opened and scholars enrolled in large numbers without much difficulty, it 
appears from subsequent official reports, that a large proportion of the schools 
were merely rudimentary schools which had existed from time immemorial for 
tho purpose of conveying religious instruction. The character of the educa- 
tion did not seem in 1867-68 to be satisfactory, and in that year, Its. 10,000 
were withdrawn from the grant for girls' schools, The number of schools, 
has gone on steadily decreasing from 1,029 with 19,561 pupils in 1865^66, 
to 317 schools, with 9,756 pupils in 1881-82. The returns of 1870-71 showed 
465 schbols for guls, with 11,819 pupils. Tho Table below, compiled from 
departmental sources, shows 3 1 1 schools in 1881-82, with 9,353 pupils- The 
Missionaries have, during tho past ten years, worked with great success in 
this field of education in the Punjab, both by the ordinary method of girls' 
schools, and by means of zanana agencies. Tho Census Eeport of 18S1 returns 
6,101 girls under instruction in the British Districts of the Punjab, or one 
girl in 1,416 of tho femalo population; together with 8,407 women in the 
Biitish Districts able to read and write, but not under instruction, being 1 m 
i,oa8 of the female population. The Census return under the last heading is 
admitted, howcvei, to be below tho truth. 
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602, Female Education in the Central Provinces,— In the Centnl 

Pnmnces, in 1870 71, there were 137 Government girls* schools with 4494 
pupils, 2 aided schools with ^69 pupils, and 2 unaided with 58 pupils There 
were also 3 Normal schools for mistresses, containing 59 students During 
the past ten years, rapid progress has hecn nndo hy means of Government 
primary schools for girls The depirtmental returns for 1882 show 64 pnmiry 
Government girls' schools, ngunst 14 iided and unndcd institutions The 
Government Training College for f emtio teachers at Jalnlpur is successfully 
endeavouring to increase the semty supply of female teachers, md it will ho 
again referred to hernf tei The Census Report of 1 88 1 returns 3, 1 7 1 giris 
under instruction, or one girl in 1 ,539 of the female population , together with 
4,187 women ihle to read and imte, hut not under instruction, being 1 m 
1 165 of the female population 
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603 Female Education in Assam — remale education has, during tin- 

brief period since the separation of Assam from Bengal in 1874, shoirn the 
same rapid development which has eharacteused the course of general education 
m Assam It rests entirely on the basis of grant m aid md inspection is the 
following Table shows The percentage of girls at school to the female popula- 
tion of school going age is o 47, which is higher than tlip proportionate return 
for the Central Provinces, or the North Western Provinces and Oudh Ihe 
Census Repoit of 1881 leturns 1,068 girls under instruction, or one in every 
2,226 of the female population, together with 1,786 Tvomen ahle to read and 
write hut not under instruction, or 1 m every 1 331 of the female population 
But douhts are thrown by the Local Administration on these returns 
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604 Female Education in Coorg — in Coorg the only special girls' 

school in 1871 ^as at Virajpet, established by the nuns for native Catholic 
girls. Bat a number of Coorg girls attended the village schools for boys. 
In 1882, the returns showed one primary aided school with 26 pupils, and 
307 girls in wised schools* The number of pupils was 333 and the expenditure 
Rs. 230 The Census Report for 18S1 returns 431 girls under instruction or 
1 in 180 of the female population; together with 356 women able to read and 
write hut not under instruction, being 1 in 239 of the female population. 

605, Female Education in the Haidarabad Assigned Districts — 

Girls' schools were first established in 1867, and numbered 27 in 1870.71 with 
671 pupils. Experiments were made in opening girls* schools in towns, 
but many of the institutions thus established did not prove permanent, and in 
1881-82, only 12 schools were returned with 36S pupils, as shown in the follow- 
ing table- The decline is attributed in the Provincial Report to the want of 
active. interest in the matter by the local Education Department, which has 
adopted the principle that Government must follow the lead of native effort in 
regard to female education- The Census Report of 1881 returned 356 pupils 
under instruction, or one in every 3,650 of the female population ; together 
with 789 women able to read and write, but not under instruction, being 1 in 
1,638 of the female population. 

lemaU Education tn the Hatdaralad Amgned Districts in 18S2. 
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606. Censns Returns of Female Education for 1881*— It may be in- 
teresting to summarise? the facts disclosed by the Census of 1881 in regard to 
female education in India. It will be observed that the year 1 881 is not the 
year to Tvhichjthe General Tables of the Commission refer ; and the accuracy of 
the Census Returns has been questioned in several Provinces* 

Female Education in British India in 1881,* according to the Census Returns, 
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607. Female Education throughout India in 1882 — Tho following TaU c ksbe^ 

compiled from tho statistics of fcmilo education obtained from Departmental sources and 
giren at the end of tho Itcport — 

Temali: Xdtjc\tiov in British India tn 1882 

Return* thawing the nnmher of Inttituhont and Scholars on March jttf, j8$2 
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608, Eeview of the above Statement.— The first feature which strikes 
us in the last Table, when compared with the figures given in the previous 
paragraphs, is the great aggregate increase in female education for all India 
during the past ten years. This increase has been fairly spread oyer the 
larger Provinces, with the exception of the Punjab and the North -Western 
Provinces and Oudh. The next feature which deserves attention is the very 
large proportion of effort which is devoted to the primary education of girls 
as compared with their secondary or higher instruction. In this matter the 
action of the departmental authorities, missionary societies, and other manag- 
ers of girls' schools, seems in complete accord with the present necessities of 
female education in India. *With the exception of Bengal, and in a much smaller 
degree oi Madras, secondary education for girte is entirely in the hands of 
missionary .bodies and native managers. The third feature calling for notice 
is the different view taken in different Provinces, with regard to the func- 
tion of direct Government agency in the matter of female primary educa- 
tion. Throughout India, the total number of pupils in Government girls' 
primary schools is 23,850, or one half of those in aided or unaided schools 
under inspection, namely, 58,570. In Bengal, Assam, and Coorg there are 
no Government primary schools for girls. In Madras, the pupils in the Gov- 
ernment primary schools for girls are only about one-ninth of those in the aided 
and unaided primary schools under inspection. In the North-Western Prov- 
inces, Oudh, and the Punjab the proportion is 3 5 to 5. In Bombay, the 
number of pupils in the departmental primary schools for girls is j 1,238, against 
10,621 in aided and unaided primary schools. In the Central Provinces the 
girls in Government primary schools amount to 2,676, or five times the 
number (namely, 532), in aided and unaided schools under inspection. In 
the Haidarabad Assigned Districts the former are nearly three times as numer- 
ous as the latter. • 

609- IToTl-departmental Agencies. — The relative success attained by the 
Education Department as compared with the various extra-departmental agen- 
cies is, therefore, by no means uniform in regard to the numerical results- 
These results, however, depend not merely on the view which the departmental 
authorities may take, but also on the amount of extra-departmental agency 
available for the work. That amount varies in different Provinces. We do 
not think it either desirable or possible to lay down any hard-and-fast line with 
reference to the division of labour between departmental and extra-depart- 
mental agencies in the different parts of India. In certain tracts, for example 
in the Central Provinces, there would be scarcely any female education but for 
the existence of the Government primary schools. In Bombay, it seems that 
the time has come when female education may be largely extended by means 
of private effort, if such effort be liberally aided. As a general rule, we are 
anxious to see the extension of female education conducted on the basis of 
grant-in-aid in a greater degree than heretofore, and to that end we shall, at the 
end of this Chapter, make certain specific Recommendations with regard to the 
gran t-ia -aid roles, 

610. Female Education: Municipalities and Local Boards— The 

action of Municipalities varies very widely with regard to female education. The 
truth is that native public opinion has not yet decided either as to the expedi- 
ency of school-life for giris, or as to the claims of female education on Muni- 
cipal funds. Some Municipal bodies have shown a fair amount of liberality 
to girls' schools, including those conducted by Missionaries. Other Muni- 
cipalities have not recognised their corporate duty in the matter of female in- 
struction ; and an apprehension has been expressed that Municipal grants will 
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not be ^ven to girls' schools The same difference although m a less degree, 
cLctmses the attitude of the Local Boards to female educate In 
so far as Municipalities and Local Boards arc tbo exponents of native public 
feeing such a wmt of uniformity is at present inevitable In tins as in many 
other respects, the national development of female education in India must wait 
upon the growth of native public opinion , although it is possible for officials, 
and foe enlightened members of the native community, to do much to 
abridge the transition stage The contributions from Local and Municipal 
funds for fennle education m all India m 1881-82, were Its 107,889, the 
total expenditure being Us 847,971. The expenditure by Municipal and 
Local Boaids was nearly oue-lnlf of the expenditure from Provincial reve 
nues on female education, namely, Rs 352.878 It amounted to nearly 
three times the expenditure from fees in guls* schools, namely, Us 44,539 
The proportion vanes very greatly m different Provinces, as will be seen from 
the statistics given in a subsequent paragnph By far the largest share of 
Municipal and Local contributions is paid in Bombaj , where they amount to 
Es 51,619, or nearly one half of tho whole sum for all Indii 

611 Other Agencies —But while the action of Municipal and Local 
bodies still displays an absence of unifoimity with regard to female educa- 
tion, other agencies are at work which tend steadily and powerfully towards 
its extension The Commission, has not before it returns show tng the increase 
of girls' schools under native management, but there is cveiy reason to be 
heve that the number has largely augmented of late years The Mission- 
aries are also extending their operations, and endowments are from time to 
time made by wealthy natives for the promotion of female education The 
total expenditnie from these and other sources, unconnected with the Provincial 
revenues or with Local or Municipal funds, amounted in 1881 82 toRs 442,665 
This sum is more than one half of tho total expenditure on female education, 
excluding of course schools for Europeans and Eurasians which do not come 
withvn the purview of the Commission It is nearly twice as much as the ex- 
penditure from Provincial funds , four times as much as tho expenditure from 
Local or Municipal funds , and ten times as much as the expenditure from 
fees levied in girls' schools Native associations and mixed Committees of 
Natives and Europeans interested in the cause of female education are gradually 
springing up Tor example, the Arya Mahila Samaj of Pooni, composed 
chiefly of Maratha ladies of position, may ba expected to exercise an important 
influence in the capital of the Dcccan Associations of Natives and Europeans 
for the promotion of female educatiun on a secular basis, form one of the hope- 
ful signs of the times 

61S Iffiixed Schools for Boys and Girls —There seems to be 1 general 

consensus of opinion among the witnesses examined by the Commission, that 
mixed schools are not suitable for this country Tet in some Provinces, the 
girls found m hoys' schools amount to many thousands Most of these are 
undoubtedly mere infants As, moreover, it is impossible to establish a girls' 
school in every villago, attendance at a hoys' school mil often be a girl's only 
chance of learning anything, and m that ease it should not be discouraged 
Hitherto, little or nothing seems to have been done in India in the way of 
establishing schools for children under seven years of age Such schools, under 
a bright and well trained mistress, would probably be found most useful in 
laying the foundation for the further education of both sexes The return of 
pupils m mixed schools given in a previous, paragraph shows over 42,000 pupils 
in schools of tins desenptum for all India Of these, 22, 799 are returned from 
Bengal, i 4l , 3 , f rom Madras, and 4 296 fwmBonrtn, Amm, Coorg, and the 
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Haidarabad Assigned Districts contribute 845 to the total. It seems possible 
that a largo number of girls below seven years of age might be brought under 
instruction by means of infant schools, and in our Recommendations u e express 
tho view that such schools should bo liberally encouraged. 

613. Subjects of Instruction for Girls —As tho subjects of instruction 

laid down by the Department for girls do not in general differ much from those 
for boys, it does not seem necessary to present a detailed account of them. 
They comprehend tho usual amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with some grammar, geography, and history. In Hadras, the standards are 
nearly the same as for boys, with needle-work added, and with singing as an 
optional subject It is stated in the evidence that as girls jlo not usually 
remain at school more than 2I years on an average, a large portion of the 
scheme must be nuito beyond their reach. The standards also are said to 
require adaptation, especially the higher ones, A desire lias been expressed for 
more instruction in arithmetic on Indian methods. History, geography, and 
hygiene are considered by some witnesses to be useless, while others think that 
the fault is in the w ay in which they are taught. It certainly ecems difficult 
to bring all these subjects within the time likely to he spent in the education 
of an Indian girl. The simple rules of cleanliness and health, might, if 
judiciously presented, be reckoned among practical subjects, ft appears to be 
generally folt that some revision of tho standards is required to adapt them to 
the actual wants of girls' schools. In the Central Provinces, while the scheme 
of studies is the samo as for boys, an equal amount of attention is not in fact 
given to geography and grammar, while it is found that girls do not make so much 
progress in arithmetic as boys. Singing is occasionally attempted, and needle- 
work in several branches is attended to. In the North-TVestern Provinces, the 
books used for boys arc in use for girls also. But great complaints are made 
as to their unsui lability, in respect both of subject and of language lioman 
Urdu is used in mission schools, and a few books have been prepared for them, 
but much is still wanting in this respect. In Bombay there are special stand- 
ards of instruction for girls' schools, which are lower than those for boys, 
hut include needle- work in addition. Several ladies who have given evidence 
consider that sufficient stress is not laid on this important branch of female 
education. History is entirely excluded from the course and is regarded 
by some as an unnecessary subject, while arithmetic up to fractions is looked 
upon by others as beyond the proper range of primary education for girls. 
In the Punjab, the course is the same as for boys, but it is found that girls 
only attempt the easier portions of it. This is not surprising, inasmuch as the 
primary course in this Province includes Persian, and arithmetic up to its 
highest branches. The witnesses generally think that the standards for girls 
should be lowered in the Punjab; and at least one important Association 
objects to the introduction of Persian into the curriculum. The girls' schools 
for the most part teach in the Nagari or the Gunnukhi character, and 
in the dialect of tho Punjab, but a complaint is mado that books in these 
vernaculais arc not easily obtained. In Bengal, the standaids have been 
revised in consultation with managers of girls' schools, ana! although the 
Inspcctress desires to see them still further simplified, with a view to improve 
the teaching, the witnesses with whom this subject is a speciality do not express 
dissatisfaction with them. They only desire to see the revised standards 
brought more generally and definitely into use. 

614. Subjects of Instruction for Girls,— Needle-work.— It may be 

stated generally that the instruction given to girls does not generally differ from 
that prescribed for boys, but the standard is lower, and needle-work is added 
There does not seem to be much variety in the style of needle-work taught 

184. 
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Plain work is useful eren when taught on the English method, instead of the 
2 vc BiL-work after European fashion* h tang largely adopted, and no 
SSt'EflWb . source for the less hard-worked occupants of ttom««i. 
But complaints aro with justico made that native styles of emhroidcry are 
beio- fleeted for English, ^hoover lm seen *hat Indian « arc capa- 
ble of accomplishing in this resect, will he sorry that the native art should 
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615 Text-boots for Girls.— Little seems to hare been done in lie way 
of metritis social text-books for use in girls' schools- It nu stated indeed 
that a work had been introduced in the Punjab, intended, as indicated by 
its name " Stri Shiksha/' f or tho teaching of it omen, ttut grave objection 
was taken to the contents of this book, and it does not appear to be now sold by 
Government authority- The Persian works in use seem also to be objected to on 
moral grounds, In this country even moro than in others, the life of women 
is a thing apart from that of men, and it is unlikely that books prepared 
for boys will be either interesting or suitable to girls. Morality, no doubt, is 
the same for both sexes and for all classes ; still the particular lessons in 
morality to be inculcated on boys, are certainly not those primarily needed for 
girls. Tor example, we desire boys to grow in manly virtues ; the native com- 
munity does not wish to see its girls advancing in boldness and independence of 
spirit It is not to be expected tint men should bo good judges of what is useful 
or interesting for little girls Ilcnco we arc not likely to sec good general 
reading-hooks for girls until competent native ladies devote themselves to the 
preparation of them We have received with pleasure specimens of such works 
lately prepared by Fandita Itamabai. Mean while, advantage nriy be taken of 
the assistance of English ladies who have acquired sufficient facility in the 
vernaculars Nor are school-books alone wanting. Witnesses have drawn 
attention to the lack of suitable literature to lie read by educated women at 
home* Bengal publishes a vernacular magazine written and edited by, and 
for, native ladies. This is an encouraging sign, and it indicates w hat is wanting 
in Provinces where other languages arc spoken, 

61 6« Instruction aJid Text-books.— It appears, on the whole, that the 
scheme of study in girls* schools has been formed too much on the model of 
that for boys. The history of female education in modern India would lead us 
to expect this. It has been devised and set on foot by men as an addition to 
the system established for boys, Many women have indeed devoted themselves 
to this work, and have been the real agency in introducing and fostering 
female education. The statements by lady-witnessca form one of the most 
interesting sections of the evidence collected by the Commission, But ladies 
have not hitherto been much consulted as to the arrangements made by the 
Department, Hence ther© is a want of careful adaptation of the means to the 
end. The present system may perhaps serve to turn out a certain number of 
girls instructed up to a certain standard But how girls may be fitted to fill 
efficiently and intelligently tfus very peculiar phce appointed for them in the 
life of this country, is a matter the consideration of which requires at once 
an enlightened sympathy with the female mind, and a close acquaintance with 
the conditions and customs of Indian women. It is no disparagement to the 
Education Department to say that in these respects it has much to leara. 

617. Agencies for Female Education other than Schools —The diffi- 
culties of extending female education by means of tcliools have already been 
referred to, The two principal ones are-flu* short duration of the school-going 
age for Indian girls, and the seclusion of Indian women after mirriage. The 
hrst can only be oveicome by a change in the custom of the country which at 
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present compels tlie eirlv marriage of girls, at an age rarely extending beyond 
their elmcnth or twelfth year Tor tbo second difficulty several solutions lrae 
been attempted, and to each of tbese we propose to devoto a paragraph 

618 Zanana SElSSlOns*— The most successful efforts yet made to educate 
Indian ^omcn after leaving school, ha\c been conducted by Missionaries In 
every Province of Indn, ladies have devoted themselves to the wort of teaching 
m tbe homes of such native families as are willing to receive them Their 
instruction is confined to the female members of tbe household, and, although 
based on Christian teaching, is extended to secular subjects The degree in 
which the two chases of instruction are given, vanes in different zanana 
missions 4 but in almost every case secular teaching forms part of tbo scheme 
Experience seems to have convinced a large proportion of the zealous labourers 
in this field, that the best preparation for their special or religious work, 
consists m tint quickening of the intellectual nature which is produced by 
exercising the mmd m the ordinary subjects of education The largest and 
most successful of the zanana missions are composed of one or more English ladies, 
with a trained stiff of Nntne Christians or Vnglo Indian young women who 
teach in the zatunas allotted to them They derive their funds from tlit, 
missionary societies in Europe and America, supplemented in many cases by 
local subscriptions in India, and by the private means of the English ladies 
tv bo conduct tbe work The Commission has not complete statistics with 
regard to the results achieved But the figures* accessible to it together with 
the enquiries made by it m the various Provinces, show that these results are 
already considerable, and that they are steadily increasing Ibe two impedi 
ments m the way of their more rapid extension are — first, the natural reluctance 
of many natives to admit luto their famibes an influence hostile to their own 
religious belief s , and, second, the uncertain attitude of the Education Depart 
ment tainrtis such missions With the first ot these obstacles the Commission 
cannot deal But we have observed that much has been accomplished m this 
respect by tho tact, courtesy, and wise moderation of the lidies engaged in the 
work The second impediment comes within our cognisance, and we have 
provided for it by a specific Recommendation, that grants for zanana teaching 
be recognised as a proper charge on public funds* and be given under rules 
which mil enable those engaged in tt, to obtain substantial aid for such secular 
teaching as mag be tested by an Jmptctres$ % or oilier female agency 

619. Secular Zanana Agencies —But while the Commission cannot deal 
with the reluctance of orthodox native f amdies to subject their female members 
to influences hostile to their national faiths, the native community is itself 
beginning to take action in the matter In all the Presidency towns, and m 
many of the large cities of India, it is now possible for a wealthy native to 
obtain instruction for the ladies of his family within his own house A distinct 
class of zanana agencies on a secular basis is spnngmg up, conducted by com 
nnttces of native gentlemen, or by mixed committees of Natives and Europeans 
with the object, in some cases, of imparting education in zanams without any 
element of religious teaching , in other* of testing by periodical examinations, 
and encouraging by rewards the home education of governesses These agen- 
cies arc already doing useful work, although on a comparatively small scale, 
and the Commission trusts that they will receive a still hrgcr measure of 
sympathy and co operation from English Ladies in India Cases have been 
brought to our notice of a native faimly of rank employing a European or 
Anglo Indian governess, m other cases a Native Christian governess is cmplov 
ed, on the understanding tint she will confine her instruction to sccuhr 
subjects Tbe Parsi and Bralimo communities not only permit their girls to 

* Senate E en the £ont& pi-e of Tablo lb at the end of th a report 
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remain longer at school than is the custom with the Hindus and MuW 
nndans> hut they have among them an educated class of young ™>men well 
qualified to conduct the mnk of instruction in private families. While 
we look to the schools to carry on the general extension of female education, 
regard as a hopeful sign the desire for improved education at home; and 
we have framed our Recommendations with a view to ghe the fullest encour- 
agement to all zanana agencies, whether ocular or religious, so far as is com- 
patible with a due regard to economy comhincd with secular results. 

620 Literature for the Zanana — The want of ichooMwoU for girls has 

heen already mentioned, and the same remarks apply to the dearth of a suit- 
able literature for the aanona. An education which ends with the mere task- 
work of receiving instruction from a mistress, fails to accomplish its purpose* 
On the one hand, we find 277.207 women in India (including the Native States) 
not at school, yet who can read and write* On the other hand, we find a 
deficiency of modern hooks in the vernaculars, suitable for their perusal. 
This is a difficulty which can best be met by the efforts oE educated men and 
women among the natives themselves, and by the native literary societies, 
especially the societies for the promotion of female education which arc now so 
numerous throughout India. TVe earnestly commend this difficulty to their 
attention, and we hope that the Local Governments will not he found wanting 
m the encouragement of any well-devised efforts, whether by societies or by 
individuals, towards its solution- 

621, Quality of the Instruction in Girls' Schools.— The examinations 

which have been gradually prescribed for girls' schools in the different Provinces 
enable us to test the quality of the instruction given. But it should be borne 
in mind that the stringency of the standards is not identical in all the Pro- 
vinces ; and that while, on the one hand, all girls* schools are not subject to 
examination ; on the other, it is not everywhere possible to separate European and 
Anglo-Indian girls from natives in the returns. Subject to these remarks, the 
following Table exhibits the results of the departmental examinations in girls' 
schools. The third column does not take cognisance of girls in "mixed" or 
boys' schools ; but only of those in institutions intended entirely for girls. 

622. — Results of the Examinations in Girls' Schools, 1881-82. 
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623. Keview of Examination Results in Girls' Schools (1881-82)-— 

The only Provinco Trliicli during the year under review sent female students 
to the collegiate examinations ^as Bengal; the progress there made in the 
higher education of girls has been referred to, and the success of two 
girl candidates at the B,A. examination in the following year, although 
too late for the purvievr of this Ueport, afforded a theme for the address of the 
Vice-O&ancellor of the Calcutta Unircr&Ity in Jtfaroh 1883* Apart from cir- 
cumstances peculiar to Provinces, the principal feature of the abore Xahle is 
the oyerwlielming proportion of girl candidates at the primary examinations. 
The total number examined in the Primary schools Tvas close on 19^00^ of 
^vhom ii|295 passed- The proportion of successful candidates* exceeding 
59 per cent , shows that the instruction in primary girls* schools, as tested 
by the stmdards prescribed, is fairly efficient. Only 67 S girls presented them- 
selves at the secondary examinations, of whom 42 per cent ivere successful* 
But it should be observed that while rather less than one-fourth of the girls in 
primary schools presented themselves for examination, one-third of those 
under secondary instruction appeared as candidates. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the only departmental examinations at which girls from schools in 
Bengal are invited to appear, are those for the various classes of scholarships, 
middle and primary- The discouraging features in the foregoing return are the 
paucity of trained schoolmistresses, and the scanty source of supply for the teach- 
ing staff, with 85,000 girls to teach. Only 7S mistresses passed examinations 
in the yean Of these 31 obtained certificates in Bombay, 7 in the tforth- 
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Western Provinces, and 2 in the Central Provinces. In Madras, 38 passed the 
Normal school examination, but without attaining the standard prescribed for 
a certificate, 

624 Deficiency of Teachers for Girls' Schools — These figures bring 

tis to the root of the difficulty in regard to the extension of girls' education in 
India. They show that the supply of trained female teaching power is wholly 
inadequate to the demand, By comparing the increase of girls at school with the 
number of trained mistresses, during a period of years, the inadequacy becomes 
more apparent. The same result is arrived at by a scrutiny of the local distri- 
bution of Normal school attendance. There were only 515 girls tvt Normal 
schools throughout all India in 1881-83, Of these, 157 were in Madras, 138 in 
the Punjab, and 73 in Bombay, Bengal, with its 1 8,550 girls in female schools, 
had only 41 young women receiving a training informal institutions, Except- 
ing Madras and Bombay, no Province returns any candidates passed at Normal 
school examinations, saving 2 girls in the Central Provinces and 7 in the North- 
western Provinces. TTe desire to call attention to the altogether dispropor- 
tionate supply of mistresses, as compared with the demand which the foregoing 
Table discloses. 

625. Male Teachers for Girls' Schools —The evidence before the Com- 
mission shows that a feeling exists in many parts of India against the employ- 
ment of men as teachers and inspectors in girls' schools Hitherto, it has not 
been found practicable in the various Provinces to carry on the work of female 
schools without such agency, The efforts which are being made to call into 
existence a more adequate supply of female teachers will be presently con- 
sidered. The majority of gills' schools are still conducted by male teachers- 
Only elderly men are considered suitable for the work, and any attempt at a 
wide extension of female education by means of young male teachers, would 
he opposed to the sentiments of the people. It follows, therefore, that the 
teaching staff of the girls* schools at present has to he mainly recruited from 
superannuated schoolmasters, many of whom liave lost their powers of work* 
In Haratha and other Southern Districts the difficulty of finding suitable male 
teachers is less felt than in Pro vinces which were long under Muhammadan rule. 

626. Female Teachers for Girls' Schools-— As yet it has not been found 

possible to obtain anything like an adequate supply of trained female teachers- 
Many plans have been tried in the different Provinces, but all have ended m 
comparative failure. The Bengal Department even attempted to utilise female 
votaries of the Vaishnaya sect as teachers. The members of this sect, male 
and female, renounce caste and devote themselves to a religious life At one 
time, the female Vaishnavas seem to have contributed a good deal to the 
instruction of their countrywomen, and at the beginning of the century, many 
of the Bengal zananas had preceptresses belonging to this class. But an effort, 
cautiously and patiently made by the Education Department to train them as 
teachers for girls' schools, ended in unfavourable results. The only native 
women who can be induced to regard teaching as a profession iu life, seem to 
he nitivc Christians ; the wives o£ schoolmasters in certain Provinces ; and, 
under certain conditions, widows. A considerable supply is obtained from the 
first-mentioned class by Missionaries, both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
But the services of such teachers are almost entirely ahsorhed by the schools 
of the religious agencies which train them; although in Madras there seems to 
U a reasonable prospect that other schools will in time obtain a supply of 
f mala Wois from this source. They form, however, an important element 
in the extension of female education on the basis of grant-in-aid. Both the 
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Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions are now in a position to look forward 
to increasing the number of their female teachers in proportion to the demand 
for them in their own schools* Nor does the objection to male teachers appear 
to carry so much weight with the Protestant Christians as it dops among other 
sections of the native community, 

627, Female Education; Schoolmasters' Wives as Teachers —This 

latter source of supply would he capable of wider application, if it could pro- 
duce the requisite number o£ teachers. The experience of the Education 
Department in Bombay and the Central Provinces has a special bearing on 
this subject Many of the young schoolmasters of parts of India do not 
seem to object to their wives engaging in school work. An excellent female 
Normal school at Jabalpur carries on its operations in the same town as the male 
Normal school; and a number of the youths who are being prepared as teachers, 
send their wives to undergo a corresponding instruction in the female school. 
Tho latter derives Us pupils from all available sources ; but we refer to it spe- 
cially in regard to this branch of its work. The young women live a strictly 
resident life within their own school, and, after going thiough a course of in* 
struction, take part in the actual work of teaching a girls' school attached to 
the institution, "When dxily qualified, they are sent out as mistresses of schools 
in the village or town to which their husbands are posted In this way, a cer- 
tain number o^ localities have been supplied with both a hoys' and a girls* 
school, conducted respectively by the husband and wife. The special success 
of the female Normal school at Jabalpur is due to the tact and admirable 
powers of management of the Indy Superintendent. But the experiment has 
also succeeded elsewhpre, and schoolmasters' wives are now Tecognised as a 
hopeful source of supply for female teachers- In some parts of India, however, 
schoolmasters object to their wives taking public employment of this sort, As 
the pecuniary advantages of tho arrangement become more widely understood, 
and as the sentiment that married women should never work for their liveli- 
hood loses its influence among the higher castes, the number of female teachers 
of this class will probably increase. * 

628* Widows as Teachers— Our particular attention has been given 
to suggestions which have been made with regard to the more extended 
employment of native widows as teachers, The lot of the Hindu widow is so 
hard, that we should rejoice if it were possible to provide a scope for her useful 
employment in infant schools and in the education of her countrywomen. 
But here again native public opinion in many Provinces stands in the way. The 
Hindu widow, although deprived of any earthly career, beyond household 
drudgery, forms an integral part of the family, and is, in an especial manner, 
subject to family control. At present it does not seem likely that respectable 
' Hindu families would permit their widowed members to engage in so public a 
labour as that of a schoolmistress, in numbers at all proportionate to the demand. 
The Education Department has done something to encourage movements in this 
direction. Certain of its efforts have failed to produce favourable results, owing 
to the peculiarly exposed position in which a Hindu widow finds herself, when 
she steps outside the strictly guarded routine of family life. On the other hand, 
tt?rcra\ suc\i experimtnfe Wrc T^wed that success is possible. The female 
Training College at Ahmedabad shows what can be done in this respect, TVhile 
deriving its students from all classes, it has so won the confidence of the native 
community that it obtains a fair number of widows, who resolve to adopt 
teaching as their work in life. The success of this institution, us in the case of 
the female Normal School at Jabalpur, is in a special degree due to the 
high pe^onal qualities of the Lady Superintendent. But as native public 
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opinion advances, wo hopo that an increasing mimkr of trumng institutions 
will obtain female students from the same class, and that every encouragement, 
pecuniary and otherwise, *iU he given to such efforts I£ Hindu widows 
could be induced in considerable numbers to tako up teaching as a profession, 
one of the chief difficulties in the extension of female education n ould be 
sohed An independent and interesting carter would at tho Eimo time be 
opened up to a largo class of women, whoso lot in hfo is i cry hard The total 
number of widows in India is 21 millions Of these, i£ millions arc below 24 
years of age, and arc therefore within tho peno 1 of life when they might bo 
successfully trained as teachers, iE they could bo persuaded to adopt that 
profession 

629. Female Education ; Difficulties of Female Teachers — do not, 

however, underrate tho obstacles m tlio way of such a movement Apart 
from the isolated position of a young Hindu widow who leaies the family 
circle, female teachers m India hate great and special difficulties to contend 
against In the first place, they hold a novel anil in exceptional position which 
exposes them to unfncnlly comment In the second place, the Indian school 
mistress often Ends two enemies ready made in the \ illago to which sho is sent 
There is the old incapablo male teacher whom she supersedes, and the youth 
who assisted him, but whose masculine dignity will not permit of his serving 
peaceably under a woman Lad} Superintendents of female trumng colleges, 
who sympathise with the difficulties of the situation, can do much to pave the 
way for the ultimate success of tho young women whom they send forth 
Tor example, the Lady Superintendent of tlio Ahmcdabad 1 emale Training 
College never gives her consent to a n idow teacher being posted in a locality, 
until she has secured for her the countenance and support of the lending natne 
families ft o doubt other Lady Superintendents of female training colleges 
take the same precautions But in spite of all such kindly safeguards, the 
position of a female teacher, especially if she be a widow, is still a difficult one 
in an Indian hamlet Many of these difficulties ivould, howotcr, disappear if 
arrangements could he made for employing trained female teachers in then- 
own villages 

630 Training of Female Teachers —In the general renew of tho situa 

tion which piecedcs our Keconiiaeiiuations we shall summarise the limitations 
and conditions which apply to the various classes from which female teachers 
can be derived "We arc not hopeful of any sudden or immediate expansion 
of the supply T7e onco more repeat that m this, as m other matters connected 
with female education, if an expansion is to to genuine and lasting, it must 
depend upon the growth of native public opinion Government can, how ever, 
hy rendering liberal aid to traimng colleges, by an extended system of shpends 
to the students in sueh institutions and by a generous scale of "rants for 
schools which employ certificated female teachers, do much to draw forth aU 
the capabilities o£ the existing sources of supply It would not ho easy to 
improre the course of instruction in some of the female training colleges which 
we have visited In our Kecommendations, therefore, we make no suggestions 
in regard to the course of instruction, and merely advise that liberal induce- 
meats should be offered alike to Native, European, and Eurasian young women, 
to qualify themselves as teachers for girls' schools 

^ 6 ?1 Fe , male *i duoatl(m - Thc Table on the foU wing liage shows the 
a7eaf rI r ° m L iT^* if Dato edaCatl0n > 111 '88,-8,, so far 

™C and 4 Wf. 7 1 th6 Co ™ slon I* deals only with schools for 
S IsL ^ ° f the genenl on European and 
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632 Different Sources of Funds— Tite most noteworthy feature of the 

forlorn"' Table is the very small proportion *hich the fees levied in girls' 
schools bear to the total expenditure. In round numbers, the pupils in such 
6 chools pay only one-twentieth part of the cost of their education. On the 
other hand, the charitable and philanthropic clement comes strongly into play 
in the suppo]t of girls* schools in India. The sums derived from missionary 
bodies, native societies, endowments, and philanthropic Agencies or individuals 
interested in female education, exceed onc-half the n holo expenditure on the 
■work, as indicated in columns 5 and 6 of the foregoing Table. The allotments 
from the Provincial revenues contribute more than a quarter, and the align- 
ments from Municipal or Local Tunds, together with the fees, amount to a good 
deal less than a quarter. The day v, hen female education can be safely left 
to fees, or to exclusively local support, seems still far distant in India. 

633. Suitability of the Grant-in-aid Enle3— Conclusive evidence has 
been placed before the Commission, that female education cannot at present 
be subjected to the same strict conditions as those which regulate grants- 
in-aid to boys' schools. In the first place, there is not the same efficient 
demand for the instruction of girls by the people themselves; and conse- 
quently there is not the same willingness to pay for it in the shape of 
fees In the second place, the school-going age among girls is, as already 
stated, of much shorter duration than among boys ; and even during a girl's 
brief years at school, regularattendmccisnot considered so stnetly in the light 
of a daily duty. It follows, therefore, that it is difficult to maintain the same 
degree of discipline in a girls' school as regards uniform progress, or the average 
on the rolls, and unfair to insist on the same standards of instruction. In the 
third place, the managers of girls' schools have in many parts of India to provide 
not only for the instruction of the pupils while in school, but also for their safe 
conduct under female surveillance to and from their respective homes. A 
staff of nurses or old men his to be maintained for this purpose, and a class of 
expenditure, for which the Grant-in-aid Codes for boys' schools very properly 
make no provision, thus becomes a legitimate and necessary charge in girls' insti- 
tutions In some Provinces the Codes sufficiently recognise these distinctions; 
m others they do not. The practical results of the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of State aid to girls' schools in the various Provinces have been tabulated in 
Chapter VIII, paragraph 480, pages 421-3, and we need not again enter into 
the subject here. But it will he seen from the Table on page 423 that the 
rate of State aid given to guls* schools is, notwithstanding a theoretical liber- 
ality of the "Rules, practically smaller in almost every Province than the rite 
given to boys' primary schools. Bnally, it must not be forgotten that native 
pubhc opinion in the matter of girls' instruction is very much in the same stage 
as it was a generation ago in regard to boys' education on the modern system. 
If rigid financial tests had been applied to the extension of boys' education 
m India forty years ago, it would have expanded much more slowly than it 
has done. We think that female education is a proper subject for a still 
larger expenditure than heretofore from Provincial, Municipal, and District 
Funds ; especially by liberal encouragement to agencies that have shown a 
genuine interest in the cause. We have, therefore, in our Ilecommendations 
provided for a liberal treatment of girls' schools as regards finance, and for a 
patient consideration of their difficulties as regards results. 

o™? - 4 ' D [ ts - i ?; a ? d Girls' Schools.-TYe desire that, in revising the 
Gnmt-m-a.d Codes it should be borne m mind that, rf We education 1, to 

«ble ^ ™T-S *r i °\ the ^'S?*™ ™»t * P^ed as much as pos- 
sible in accord with the customs of the country and the feelings of the people. 
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For miny years to come, the respectable native community will desire to 
shelter their daughters from public observation, and to seclude them from 
contact with males not belonging to the family. The problem is how to 
reconcile school-life with these popular feelings Our Recommendations 
endeavour to provide, so far ns it is possible for general proposals to provide, 
for such an adaptation, Female teachers female inspectors, female surveil- 
lance on the way to and from school, and arrangements sufficiently liberal 
to permit of the boarding-house system being extended in girls* schools, w ill 
help tow ards the solution of the problem. But we hope that apart from 
FLCcommendations of a general character, such as it is the function of this 
Commission to make, no opportunity will be lost of taking advantage of special 
adaptations, applicable to indludual localities, or suited to the views of parti- 
cular classes of the people, 

635. Inspectresses for Girls' Schools.— In the summary immediately 
preceding our Recommendations, we shill briefly state our opinion as to 
the uusuitability of male inspection for girls* schools But we think it 
uell that the practical objections to male inspection, as felt by female 
teachers in * India, should bo distinctly realised iliss Collett, the Dady 
Superintendent of the Ahmedabad female Training College, uhose careful 
supervision of her students after they have gone out into the world has 
already been mentioned, gave important evidence on this point. After express- 
ing her opinion that there should be at least one European Lady Inspect re^s 
for the Bombay Presidency, she thus describes the actual working of the 
system of male inspection now in force: "The present Deputy Inspectors are, 
"in most cases, men who are willing and anxious to do their best, but 
" who are quite unable to enter into, or to understand, the difficulties which 
"beset female teachers* In the first place, the pecuhar circumstances under 
"which women in India are brought up, tend to make them very timid when 
"jthey come in contact w ith men who are strangers to them ; they have been 
" accustomed to such a system of repression, and dependence on others, that in 
" nine cases out of ten they will rather suffer injustice than make a stand for 
" themselves ; consequently they need a peculiar kind of treatment and encoiuv 
"agement, quite unnecessary in the case of male teachers. Besides this, female 
"teachers are a new element in most Tillages, and their conduct is sub jected 
" to close scrutiny, and anything but benevolent criticism. I have known of 
"cases where the Deputy Inspectors, instead of going to the girls' schools to 
"inspect the records hare ordered the women to bring them to their offices or 
" houses j now the fact of a mistress going to the residence of a Deputy is quite 
"enough to raise an evil report about her. I only instance tins to show how 
"delicate a matter the treatment of female teachers is. Again, when women 
"are sent to village schools, they, in most cases, go to replace men who have 
"been in charge of the schools for many years, and who are naturally cnougk 
"annoyed at being turned out to make roonufor a female teacher* These men 
"generally hold an influential position in the village, and they do what they 
"can to stir up the residents against the new-comer, so that the poor mistress 
" has, at the very commencement of her career, to contend with and orencorne 
" a good deal of smouldering animosity. Then the male assistant considers it 
"infra thg. to be under a woman, and is often insubordinate and insulting to 
" her, doing what he can to subvert her authority and lower her in the eyes of 
" her pupils ; nhen at last she is driven to report his conduct, the Deputy con- 
* siders her discontented, and docs not understand why she should begin by 
\ "making complaints against her assistant who got on well enough with her 
" predecessor.** 
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636. PemaJe Education , School-fees —The foregoing Tahle show 

the Email amount contributed to gills' schools in the shape of fees Out 
of a total of lis 8,47,971 expended on female education in 1881 82, only 
Its 44 539, or little more than one twentieth, \i ere paid *is school fees IVe 
do not, after a careful review of the evidence before the Cr mmission, believe it 
possible to make any immediate or lapid change in regard to tins unsatisfactory 
aspect of female education in India "We find that many of the most success 
ful of the girls' schools or colleges were compelled for many years to abstain 
from levying fees at all, while a large proportion actually paid the pupils for 
attending Both these practices exist at the present day, although the stronger 
institutions have discontinued them 1 hey first found it possible to give up 
paying the gills for attendance , then by slow and cautious degrees they began 
to levy fees "We look forward to a time when it will he practicable to insist 
upon adequate fees in girls' schools, and we thmk that managers of girls 1 
schools should be encouraged to take steps in that direction But we do not 
think that the time is yet come for any hard and fast rules on this subject 
While, therefore, in the summary preceding our Recommendations, we approve 
generally of the principle of lequirmg fees we do not think it essential at 
present that they should be levied m girls' schools as a condition of grant in aid 
Much less do we think tho time is ripe for laying down any general inle as to the 
rate of fees in girls schools Even when the practice of requiring fees becomes 
more general, we are of opinion that liberal exemptions should be made in 
favour of poor girls of promising talents 

637. Prizes for Girls' ScllOOls —Indian girls show keen emulation in 
class, and their faculties seem to nevelope at an even earlier age than those of 
boys Prizes or 4 rewards for progress m school are not only treasured by the girls 

\ w ' ^ of T«y great pleasure in their family circle 

erauty m tiie distribution of prizes to girls' schools, acts, therefore, as an 
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terms in girls* than in boys' schools, but they should ba given not a* chari- 
table doles, but by competition or as the rewards for good work. We have 
already provided for another class of aid for poor girls, by liberal exemp- 
tions from the payment of fees. TVe are anxious that scholarships should bo 
used, not only as a means for raising tho standard of instruction, hut also as an 
inducement to the most promising girls to remain longer at school than 
at present "We have, therefore, recommended that, while special provision 
ho made for girls' scholarships, a certain proportion of them shall be reserved 
for girls not under twelve years of age. Such scholarships, like all others, 
should be given as readily and as liberally to schools under private managers as 
to departmental schools. 

639. "Artificial Stimulants" to Girls' Schools.— "Wo are aware that 

some of tho suggestions in the foregoing paragraphs, and several of the spe* 
cific Bccommend&tions which follow, will be held to create what have been 
called artificial stimulants to the progress of female education* "We can only reply 
that, after a careful consideration of the evidence collected throughout India, we 
find that girls* schools have been started only with the aid of such encourage- 
ment, and that it is in many places still required for their maintenance and ex- 
tension. We hope that the time will come when the demand for female educa- 
tion may he as efficient and as widely spread as the demand has now become for 
boys 1 education* But we again repeat that the evidence proves that that time 
has not yet arrived, and meanwhile we think that it would he unwise to neglect 
any of the harmless methods of encouraging female education which have been 
found successful in the past, and which are in accord with native custom and 
public feeling at present. It should, however, be noticed that it iscbiefiy in 
the hands of private managers that these w artificial stimulants " can be used 
with good off ect 

640* Summary. — Before enumerating our specific Recommendations with 
regard to girls' schools, we desire to briefly review the situation as disclosed 
in the foregoing paragraphs. It will have been seen that female education 
is still in an extremely backward condition, and that it needs to be fostered 
in every legitimate way. In some Provinces, the sympathies of the people 
do not yet run sufficiently in this direction to induce local bodies to deroto 
to female education any of the funds at their disposal. Hence we think it 
expedient to recommend that public funds of all kinds — local, munici- 
pal, and provincial — should be chargeable in an equitable proportion for 
the support of girls* schools as well as boys\ schools ; and that the former, 
being in an earlier stage of development, should receive even something more 
than what might appear to he a strictly impartial share of encouragement 
Public opinion in this matter cannot yet bo accepted as tho standard of what 
ought to be done* We do not think it necessary to define the classes of girls 1 
schools which should receive encouragement The principle of icJigious neu- 
trality prevents aid from being given for religious teaching aa such, but 
we see no reason why such secular teaching as is actually given, if only 
incidentally, in schools intended mainly for religious teaching, should not 
be pro ianto rewarded. If a girl, in learning to read a religious book, acquires 
tho power of reading the vernacular, it is at least something accomplished, 
and may serve as a basis for something more. There are so many obstacles to 
tho progress of female education that we think the conditions on which aid 
is granted to it should ho made as easy as possible. It is, moreover, right 
that more liberal aid should bo given for tho education of those classes who 
cannot pay for it themselves, and whoso children arc often rcqnired to help in 
household work. For these, rules requiring regular attendance should be easy, 
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lest they defeat their own object Generally, the maintenance of a girls' school 
fa mor/ expensive than that of a hoys' school. Servants have to bung the 
children from their homes, and the number that can he expected to attend is 
smaller Hence it is sometimes found that rotes of aid even 50 per cent, higher 
than those for boys, fail to cover tho additional expenditure required. Again, 
the short time that^Irls arc allowed to remain at school leads to a very large 
percentage of the pupils being in the lowest stages of instruction. As these 
need as much attention as those more advanced, it fa only just that allowance 
should in some way be made for them. One gieat objection made by the native 
mitfie to the instruction of girls, is that it is of no practical use to them. Too 
much stress should not be laid on this, as the value of education to a woman 
must of necessity he unknown to those who have no experience of it. But 
it ought not to he taken for granted that the instruction which is suitable for a 
boy must necessarily be good for an Indian girh In purely literary subjects, 
girls need not go so far as hoys, and there are subjects of a practical lied to 
which gills might at least he introduced during their school course. It does 
not appear that much attention has hitherto been given to tho production of 
hooks suitable for girls, and in some cases the books used have not been selected 
with sufficient care. 

64lt Summary — continued — AVe approve of tho principle that education 
should to some extent be paid for by the recipient But the desire for girls* edu- 
cation has at present to be fostered, and in many parts of the country it has yet to 
he created Hence* we would not make the taking of fees an essential condition 
of obtaining grants, although we would guard against unfair competition in tlm 
respect between rival schools. To extend the period given to the education of 
girls is obviously desirable, and we think that one important means of attaining 
this object will be the offer of scholarships- If some of these be reserved for 
girla beyond the usual age to- which school attendance extends, there may 
gradually arise a desire for more knowledge than can ho attained within that 
narrow period. This points in the direction of secondary education for girls, in 
which a beginning has scarcely been made. TYc propose that the opportunities 
for such instruction should be judiciously extended, but only where prhatc 
effort indicates that the desire for it exists. There aro many difficulties in the 
way of young women attending a school at any distance from their homes. 
Eor this reason we think that in special cases it might he well to encourage 
school-managers to make provision for hoarders It may perhaps he found 
that Municipal and Local Boards are not in all cases prepared to undertake 
the management of girls* schools ; to force it upon unwilling persons would 
not he likely to lead to satisfactory results. But where a Board does undertake 
the management, we think its authority ought to he real and effective. It 
ought to he able to appoint any mistress it selects, provided, of course, that 
she is in the judgment of the Education Department qualified for the work 
Nor would we deprive the Board of the power of promoting or removing its 
own teachers, although to check arbitrary or hasty action the Department 
ought to have a veto in such- cases. It should also he borne in mind that as 
the available funds are limited, and as results are greater and more capable 
of being tested in girls' schools than in zauauas, the former have higher claims 
than the latter on State aid, 

642. Summary— continued.— We hive seen that one of the principal 
obstacles to the extension of female education is the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable teachers. There can he no douU that women are preferable for this 
purpose to men; and while we would not altogether exclude male teachers 
from girls schools, we helieye that f .male teachers should be gradually and 
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cautiously substituted for them. In order to induce girls to look forward to 
teaching as a profession, it seems desirable to encourage pupiLteachcrs wherever 
the system is practicable. The pupil-teachers should furnisll mtcrial f(ff 
Normal schools, and for Normal classes in connection with ordinary schools 
tvhere there is sufficient teaching power. The careful and sympathetic manage- 
menfc required for such classes, renders them peculiarly suitable for private 
agency to superintend ; and when established by this means, they should be 
liberally aided. Among other Trays of assisting them, the grant of a bonus 
for each pupiZ finishing the course, commends itself. At the same time the 
aid given them should not depend too largely on such success at the final 
examination. There does not seem to be good reason for confining certificates 
for teachers to those who have been trained in Normal schools. Fitness to 
teach should be recognised wherever and in -whatever way it may have been 
acquired, although a Normal school training will always have a special value 
of its own. The number of young women qualified to teach is so small, that 
it seems necessary to recruit it by special inducements offered both to the 
pupils and to thoso who may instruct them. In some places the wives of 
schoolmasters are almost the only class available as schoolmistresses, and it 
is expedient to attract as many of them as possible to the work. In other 
places young -women of mixed parentage may be largely employed, if only 
thoy can ho persuaded to qualify themselves by a sufficient knowledge of the 
vernacular. By the different plans here indicated, something may bo done 
gradually in the way of raising up a class of women fitted to educate the 
girls of another generation, What no si* eeping measure could at once effect, 
may bo accomplished by a multiplicity of minor plans, each contributing a 
little. 

543- Summary — concluded. — Hut in the existing circumstances of the 
women of India, the mere establishment of schools will be by no means 
sufficient to bring ahout the general spread of education among them. Public 
sentiment keeps them secluded in zananas, many from their infancy, and 
many more from the age of eleven or twelve. Prom this it follows that 
this education of girls of the better classes cannot be carried on in schools 
to an} thing like completion, and that in the case of many it cannot c\ en he 
begun. Some plan is needed for conveying instruction to those who cannot 
leave their homes to seek for it, and for prosecuting further the teaching which 
may have been begun in schools. Agencies for ganana teaching are conducting 
this work with, considerable success. Actuated in many cases by religious 
motives, zanaua teachers ba\c brought some measure of secular instruction into 
the homes of thoso who would otherwise have been wholly debarred from 
it. "We see no reason why this secular instruction, imparted under the 
supervision of ladies worthy of confidence, should not bo recognised and 
assisted, so far as it can be tested by a proper inspecting agency. Rules 
for aid to zanana teaching should be drawn up in consultation with thoso 
t*1io conduct the work, and should be such as to assist them substantially in 
extending their operations so far as concerns secular teaching. Associations 
have aru.cn in some places, aiming at the extension and improvement of female 
education. These also might he encouraged so far as they produce secular 
results In order tint these results may be fairly estimated, it seems necessary 
that the services of sympathetic and well-qualified inspcctrcs*cs should he 
morehrgcly made u«c" of. In the present condition of female education in 
India, the visits of Inspectors arc sometimes not only futile, but a positive 
hindrance to progress. And- even where this is not «o, a woman is generally 
much better ahlo to deal with little girls than any mm can be. With respect 
to the mannecment also of rirls" school*, it seem* most desirable to obtain the 
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help wherever possible, of ladies who take an interest in the subject, ivhether 
Native or European Nor h the object likely to bo attained unless mtemt is 
promoted among Native gentlemen by giving them a share in the supervision 
of the schools. Those who show their sympathy by sending their own daughters 
to school are more likely to assist in directing tho movement, and in rendering 
it popular among their neighbours. 

644. Female Education: Recommendations .—Our Kccommcndations 

are — 

u That female education be treated as a legitimate charge alike on Local, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial IWs, and receive special encouragement. 

That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious basis or 
not, he eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results, sucli as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

3. That the conditions of aid to girls' schools he easier than to boys* 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the caso ot those established 
for poor or for low-caste girh. 

4. That the rules for grants bo so framed as to allow for the fact that 
girls' schools generally contain a large proportion of beginners, and of those 
who cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity, 
as boys. 

5. That the standards of instruction for primary girls' schools be simpler 
than those for boys' schools, and he drawn up with special reference to the 
requirements of home hfe, and to the occupations open to women. 

6- That the greatest care bo exercised in the selection of suitable text- 
hooks for girls* schools, and that the preparation of such books be encouraged* 

7. That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls' school he debar- 
red from a grant on account of its not levying fees, 

8. That special provision he made for girls' scholarships, to be awarded 
3&tax exaaninaUoii, and that, with a view to encouraging girls to remain 
longer at school, a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not under 
twelve years of age. 

9. That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls' schools in which English should he taught in addition to the verna- 
cular* 

* 

10. That special aid "be given, where necessary, to girls' schools that mate 
provision for boarders, 

t n. That the various Departments of Public Instruction he requested 
to arrange, in concert with managers of girls' schools, for the revision of 
the code of Rules for grants-in-aid in accordance with the above Recommend- 
ations. 

12. That, as mixed schools, other than infant schools, are not generally 
suited to the conditions of this country, the attendance of girls at boys' 
schools be not encouraged, except in places where girls' schools cannot he 
maintained. 

13. That the establishment of infant schools or classes, under schoolmis- 
tresses, he liberally encouraged. 

Ti i 4 ' Th ?" emal . e wfcoala be not placed under the management of Local 
Boards or of Kumcipanties unless they express a wish to take charge of them. 



the 



iS- That the first appointment of schoolmistresses in R irW schools under 
management of Kunicipal or Local Boards ho left to such Boards, with the 
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proviso that the mistress be either certificated, or approved by the Depart, 
ment; and that subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the Boards, 
subject to the approval of the Department. 

16* That rules he framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by 
female teachers in all girls* schools, 

17. That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupil-teacherships 
be generally encouraged. 

18. That the attention of local Governments be .invited to the question of 
establishing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under private 
management reeeive liberal aid, part of which might take the form of a bonus 
for eveiy pupil passing the certificate examination. 

19. That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers be open to 
all candidates* wherever prepared. 

20* That teachers in schools for general education be encouraged by special 
reirards to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers* certificates, and that 
girls he encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for such certificates. 

si. That liberal inducements be offered to the wives of schoolmasters to 
qualify as teachers, and that in suitable cases widows be trained as schoolmis- 
tresses, care being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the places 
m here they are to be employed as teachers. 

22. That, in Districts where European or Eurasian young women are 
required as teachers in native schools, special encouragement be given to them 
to qualify in a vernacular language, 

23. That grants for zanana teaching be recognised as a proper charge on 
public funds, and be given under rules which will enable the agencies engaged 
in that work to obtain substantial aid for such secular teaching as may be 
tested by an inspectress, or other female agency, 

24* That associations for the promotion of female education, by examina- 
tions or otherwise, be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants 
under suitable conditions. 

25* That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the full 
development of female education, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

26, That an alternative examination in subjects suitable for girls be estab- 
lished, corresponding in standard to the Matriculation examination, but having 
no relation to any existing University course. 

27. That endeavours be made to secure the services of native gentlemen 
interested in female education on committees for the supervision of girls* 
schools, and that European and native ladies also be invited to assist such 
committees. 
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LEGISLATION 

645 Educational Legislation in general —The history of legislation 

not originated by the ruling power is generally tho history of the gradual growth 
of custom or popular sentiment into a force of such validity as to be the warrant 
for impressing the beliefs of many upon the whole community concerned The 
growth of this consensus in the matter of Stato interference in education 
has in all countries been very slow In England it is quite recent , and 19 in a 
great degree owing to the pressure of Continental example, and to the necessity 
of enabling the population of Great Britain to maintain a fair place in the com 
petition of trade and matenal prosperity In the East, although learning and 
learned castes have been recognised and fostered by Emperors and rulers, especi 
ally m Hindu or Buddhist communities, in connection with religious observ 
ances or courtly requirements, the idea of popular education of the modern or 
progressive type, either as a right or as a means of elevation or advancement, 
or as a source of wealth is altogether new Hence, before stating our Recom 
mendations in favour of educational legislation for India, w e have considered 
the origin and present state of such laws as have been passed with the same 
object in other countries We have carefully considered the educational legis 
lation m Great Britain and her colonies, in Europe, and m the United States 
hut we have not thought it necessary to lengthen our Beport by the recapitula 
tion of information which is fully available elsewhere We observe that, how 
ever those systems of education may vary in detail or in the extent of Govern* 
ment interference or control there is one point commol to them all in that 
they are all based on law or on ordinance equivalent to law As regards the 
German system, which is perhaps the most completely organised, we are glad 
to record our obligation to a valuable paper drawn up by Lord Amptlull and 
forwarded to us by the English Poreign Office 

646 Educational Legislation in India —No Education Act has yet 

been attempted by the Government of India, but provisions on the subject haie 

been introduced into enactments applicable to various Provinces principally in 

connection with rural or municipal funds md with minors and wards The only 

enactment applicable to the whole of British India and bearing directly on 

education is the English Act of Parliament 53, Geo III, cap 155 passed at the 

renewal of the Charter in 1813 Section 42 of this Act invested the Board of 

Commissioners with full power and authority to superintend, direct, and control 

all educational institutions established by the Company, in the same manner as 

other matters connected with the Government and tho revenues of the Indian 

territories Section 43 empowered the Governor General m Council to direct 

that at least one lath of rupees a year out of the surplus revenue, ( shall 

I be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the 

■* encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the introduction and 

f ( promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 

' territories m India ' This section further provided that the educational msti 

tutions to be founded under the Act should be regulated by the Governor 

general in Council subject to the control of the Board of Commissioners but 

tint appointments to educational offices should be made by the Local Govern 
mcnts 
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The education of minors and wards has been provided for by legislative 
enactments applicable to all Provinces. But such provision has been neces- 
sarily of a special character and has little bearing upon any measure designed 
for the extension or improvement of popular education. ° 

647. Measures affecting Rural Districts; Borth- Western Provinces. 

— Legislative provisions as to education in connection with rural or municipal 
funds are to bo found in various provincial enactments, and ^vill be briefly 
noticed in the order of their occurrence. The plan of supplementing imperial 
grants by local taxation to promote rural education appears to have been first 
adopted in the North-Western Provinces about 1851, in pursuance of the large 
scheme of elementary education for the masses initiated by the Lieutenant* 
Governor, Mr. Thomason, some six years pieviously, In order to provide 
funds for the scheme, a local rate on the land was introduced into certain 
Districts, with the concurxenco of the landowners, in the shape of a cess of 
one per cent, on the Government revenue demand, and was so arranged that 
the contribution was shared equally between ,the Government and the cess- 
payers, in view of the establishment of the required system of schools for pri- 
mary vernacular education. This was the origin of the halkabandi or pri- 
mary village schools which now cover this Province under a system which 
has extended even to its four permonently-settled Districts, where the land, 
holders agreed in 1863 to pay the half per cent, cess on the understanding 
that the other half should bo contributed by Government. The cess was 
merged by Act XVIII of 1871 into a wider measure intended to provide for 
the levy and expenditure of local funds for local purposes including education* 
As before, the rate was on the land, but formed a clear addition to the Gov- 
ernment demand. Part IV of the Act Lays down rules for the *' manner in 
" which the rates arc to he expended and section 9 provides that " the pro- 
** cqq&s of all jai.es levied under this Act shall be carried to the credit of a 
" general provincial fund." Section 10 of the Act provides that the Local Gov- 
ernment <c shall from time to time allot from such fund an amount to be applied 
" in each District for expenditure on all or any of '* certain purposes specified 
in various clauses of that section. Among such purposes, clause (c) of the 
section includes * f tho construction and the repair of school-houses, the main- 
u tenanco and inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the estab- 
" lishment of scholarships " The Act was amended by Act VII of 1877, and 
was finally repealed by Act 111 of 1878, in which, however, the provisions above 
referred to were maintained [section 11, clause (c) (3)*] Similarly in Oudh 
a school cess of one percent, on the hind revenue is levied under the Oudh Local 
Hates Act IV of 1878, in which provision has been made for the expenditure 
of a portion of the local fund on the purposes specified in the similar case m 
the North- Western Provinces [section 1 i f clause (c) (a) J 

Madras. — The first enactment of a similar character passed in the Madras 
Presidency was Act VI of 1863, afterwards merged in the Madras Local Punds Act 
IV of 1871. The object of the former Act was two-fold,— ( 1 ) to give legal sane 
tion to the collection of a cess for education, which had been voluntarily im* 
posed by the people upon themselves in the Godavari District for the establish, 
ment of primary schools; and (2) to furnish the inhabitants of towns and 
villages with the means of raising permanent funds for the establishment or 
improvement of schools. The Act was, however, found ill adapted to rural 
communities, and its failure was commented on by the Government of Inditi 
in 1868. The Madras Government concluded that if adequate mass education 
was to be provided, a compuUory rate was required; but instead of having a 
special tax for education it was resolved to raise a single local rate for local 
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objects generally, including popular education. Hcnco the measure of 1871 s 
section 3 of which empowers the Gorcmor in Council to declare any area 
to be a local fund circle. Under section 4 a local fund board is to be 
appointed to administer local funds, and the hoard is to consist of three or more 
non-official members and an equal or smaller number of official members includ. 
ing the Collector, who is to bo appointedsr-oflfcio president of the hoard (section 
5C whilst any member may be appointed vice-president (section 6). By section 
23 the entire executive power of the hoard is vested in the president, hut by 
section 33 the Government lias reserved to itself the power of appointing local 
committees to act in subordination to the hoard in the management of schools, 
&c. Under section 36, local funds are to ha raised by the imposition of local 
rates and taxes; and the section also authorises the levy of a house-tax, 
specially intended for educational purposes, subject to tho proviso that the tax 
*' shall not he imposed except in villages or groups of villages, or townships, in 
"which a school supported by a Government grant-in-aid already exists, or in 
" which the inhabitants are prepared to establish a school under such rule3 as 
"may at the time be in force in respect of educational grants-in-aid, or in which 
" the Government shall determine to establish a school." The house-tax, how* 
ever, was subsequently found to he very unpopular, and was held in abeyance 
from 1873-74, when a special grant was assigned to make up for the conse- 
quent deficiency in the funds. The appropriation of the funds raised under 
the Act is regulated by section 36, which provides that among the purposes to 
which the funds should be applied shall be " llie diffusion oE education, and 
with this object in view, the construction and repair of school- houses, the main* 
tenance of schools either wholly or by means of grants-in-aid, the inspection 



" of schools and the training of teachers." 



Bombay and Sind.— The first step in behalf of primary education in 
rural districts in Bombay -was taken in 1863, when a cess, similar in principle 
to that first started in the North-Western Provinces, of one anna in the rupee, or 
6£ per cent, on the land and miscellaneous revenue, jagir and alienated lands 
included, was sanctioned by the Bombay Government and carried into general 
effect in the following year. One- third of the proceeds of this cess was assigned 
to primary education and thus provided a fund upon which a large and denned 
policy could be based. The cess continued to be levied by general consent and 
without legislation until 1869, when it was legalised by the Bombay Local 
Funds Act, III of that year, which provided fund3 for local objects including 
education, and which constituted local committees for the due administration 
of such funds Section 9 of the Act requires the Collector of each District 
to place the net proceeds of the cess to the credit of the District local fund ; 
and such proceeds, with any further assignment made to the f und, are to he 
expended on the objects specified in the Act " and on no others," Into Sind 
a cess of the same character had previously been introduced in 186 1, and was 
afterwards legalised by Bombay Act VIII of 1865, which also confirmed the 
existing assessments of the same class on jagir and other alienatM lands. 
But here, half of the cess was assigned for local purposes m which education 
had only a share of at first one-sixth, aftei wards raised to one-third of the 
proceeds of the rate. The progress of cess funds and cess schools in Bombay 
and Smd under the Acts above cited has been detailed in Chapter IV. 

Bengal.-— In Bengal, as already explained, no legislative provision has 
yet been made for raising local funds for the purpose of education in rural 

"Jjrf^ ? S ? I* SeCretaJ7 0f StatQ m l8 7° a PE»™a Ow FMpto that 
m elsewhere so in Bengal, the expenditure required for the education of the 
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"people ought to be maudv dofrayed out of local resources " The incisure 
was however to be attempted "with great caution because such an application 
<f of the rates was one wluch the present condition of the pooph may rendei 
" them least able to appreciate " 

Ptuy at — In the Punjab the levy of a rate on land for primary education 
was imitated from the North West, and soon spread over the Province On 
the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction m 1856 when the Depart* 
ment n is first organised it was thought desirable that the educational cess 
should bo extended to the whole Province, md an order was issued tint where 
the settlement had not been completed one per cent on the land revenue 
should be levied for the maintenance of village schools, in other cases District 
officers ncre to endeavour to mduco the people voluntarily to subscribe to the 
cess In 18^7, SEr Arnold, the first Director, was ahle to report that the cess 
was then levied throughout the greater portion of the Punjab Since that date 
it has become general, but although embodied in the settlement agreements, 
does not as yet rest on any express provision of the legislature and hence its 
conditions still mvait legal sanction The Punjab Local Bates Act XX of 
1871 uas passed with the object, among others, of authorising the levy and 
expenditure of local funds on the construction and repair of school houses the 
maintenance and inspection of schools^ the training of teachers, and the estah 
lishmcnt o£ scholarships This Act was repealed by Act V of 1878 which 
maintains the former provisions, subject to a prior appropriation for famine 
relief Section 4 renders all land "liable to the payment of such rates as the 
" Lieutenant Governor from time to time may direct not exceeding eight pies 
" for every rupee of its annual value ' By section 6, the proceeds of all rates 
imposed under the Act arc earned to the credit of the Local Government, and 
section 7 authorises the Lieutenant Governor after appropriating one fourth of 
the total proccfids o£ the rates for famine purposes to allot sueh sums as he 
thinks fit to he applied for expenditure on certain local purposes among 
which are enumerated * the construction and repair of school houses the main 
" tenanco ind inspection of schools the training of teachers, and the establish 
ment of scholarships* f (section 7, clause 2) Section 11 provides that "the 
"Lieutenant Governor shall appoint^ m each District, a committee consisting of 
"notions than six persons, for the purpose of determining how the amount 
"allotted under section 7 shall be applied, and of supervising and controlling 
"such amount , provided tint not less than one third of the members of such 
* committee shall be persons not in the service of Government and owning or 
f occupying land in the District, or residing therein ' 

Central ProvDlCSS — -Prior to the passing of the Central Provinces 
Local Self Goveitoment Act I of 1883, which will be described below, no 
legislation had taken place with refcience to the expenditure of local rates 
on rural schools and education But, as in the Punjab, the scheme initiated 
m the Is orth "Western Provinces had been adopted as the foundation of the 
village school system in the Sagar and Narbada territories since incorporated 
into the Central Provinces, ^here the one per cent cess, subsequent^ raised to 
two per cent , was levied under settlement agreements made with the land 
holder* the percentage being deducted from the total gross receipts before the 
Government demand is fixed Thus the cess is paid half by the State and 
half by the landholders The cess has been placed on a legal basis by Act III 
of 1883 which provides foi the formation of local administrative areas and 
the constitution of local boards and district councils Section 9 defines the 
matters to be administered bv these local bodies, and "the management 
maintenance and visiting of school*, and the construction and repair 
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" of all buildings connected with these institutions " aro expressly placed 
under ibo control and administration of the District council and local boards. 
Section 1 6 provides that «' every District council, and every local board as the 
"a^cnt of, and subject to tho control of, its District council, may from time 
"to time appoint school committees for tho several schools under its control 
" and administration, and shall, as for as may be practicable, conduct the 
mina^cment of any school for which such a committee has been appointed 



"through that committee" 



Assam— In 1874 Assam was separated from Bengal, In November 
1879, the Assam Regulation III of that year iras passed as the Assam Local 
Rates Regulation- Under section 3, all lmd 15 declared liable to the payment 
of such rates, in addition to the land revenue and local cesses, if any, assessed 
thereon, as the Chief Commissioner from time to timo directs, not exceeding 
one anna four pies for every rupee of the annual value of such land. The 
proceeds of all such rates arc to bo carried (section 2) to the credit of a 
general provincial fund* From this fund tho Chief Commissioner 'may appro- 
priate a certain amount for famine purposes and for works of provincial utility, 
mth the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, and subject to 
such appropriation he is required to allot from time to time such amount as he 
thinks fit u for the construction and repair of school-houses, the maintenance 
" and inspection of schools, tho training of teachers, and the establishment of 
" scholarships " Any unexpended portion of the allotment may be re-allotted in 
the following year, or otherwise expended for the benefit of the Province at 
the discretion of the Chief Commissioner* Tho Eegulation creates District 
committees and branch committees for the supervision, control and expenditure 
of the allotment under rules to be laid down by the Chief Commissioner. Such 
rules hare accordingly been published with the result of placing the supervision 
and control of primary education in the hands of the District committees and 
their delegates. 

Coorg and the Haidaratoad Assigned Districts, — In these minor Pro- 
vinces educational rates exist- In Coorg, there is a plougli tax of four or 
three annas per plough, according to the quality of the land concerned. 
Thfe tax was sanctioned in 187a and is taVcn from all except coffee lands, under 
a process of collection in which it was reported in 1877 that, although the rate 
T*as, as a rule, readily and freely paid " the element of coercion is not wholly ab- 
" sent M In 1877 it was proposed to commute the tax into a regular cess of one 
anna in the rupee of assessment on all except coffee lands ; but the proposal 
was negatived. In Berar also an educational cess of one per cent* on the land 
revenue was introduced in 1867*68, to provide funds for the extension of pri* 
mary education, and is still in force. As, however, in neither Province is there 
any legal basis for either of these rates no further notice of them is needed in 
this Chapter. 

648. Measures affecting Municipalities.— In regard to tho levy or ap- 
propriation of municipal funds for the purposes of education, legislative provi- 
sions of a permissive character are to be found in most of the enactments now 
applicable to the various Provinces of India. In the earlier Acts of the 
Supreme Council, X of 1842 and XXVI of 1850, though provision was made 
for the public health and convenience in towns and for improvements gene- 
rally, there is no express mention of education. These measures have, however, 
been superseded by special exactments intended for the different Provinces and 
containing direct reference to education as will be shown below, 

Kadras-The Madns To^n Improvement Act III 0 f 1871 aimed 
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at providing for towns what tho Madras Local Punds Act IV of 187 r (to 
which reference has already been made in connection with local funds) provided 
for rural districts- Sections 7 to 21 provide for the establishment of muni- 
cipal commissions and the constitution of municipal funds ; and section 29, 
which regulates the appropriation of funds raised under the Act, provides that 
among the purposes on which the funds may he expended are " the diffusion 
** of education, and, with this view , the construction and repair of school- 
t( houses, the establishment and maintenance of schools, cither wholly or by 
tl means of grants-in-aid, the inspection of schools and the training of teachers/' 
The municipal afFairs of the city of lladras are regulated by Madras 
Act V of 1878 which contains a provision for the appropriation of funds for the 
elementary instruction of the poor. 

Bomhay and Sind, — In Bombay, municipalities were first empowered by 
the imperial Act XXVT of 1850 to raise funds for local purposes and were after- 
wards empowered by Bombay Act II of 1862 to assign funds for the support 
of schools within municipal limits. But the municipal contributions for the 
whole Presidency were at first insignificant ; in 1864 they only amounted to 
about Its. 20,000. Th^Act of 1862 was afterwards merged into the far 
wider Act VI of 1873, the mofussil municipalities Act, wliich enlarged the 
provisions of the former Act in respect of education. The Act of 1873 was 
passed for the better management of municipal affairs in the mofussil. The 
Act constitutes city and town municipalities, by order of the Local Govern- 
ment, on the basis of the population in any municipal district. Section 24 
of the Act enumerates the purposes to which the municipal funds shall be 
applicable. Public Instruction is expressly mentioned as one of the objects 
to which the municipal funds may be applied, and the manner of applying those 
funds to education is described to he, * f (1) defraying such proportion of the 
" cost of the construction, support and maintenance of any schools or colleges 
"within the municipal limits as the mumupdity may think fit ; (2) the erec- 
" tion and maintenance of such public libraries^syid museums as the munici- 
pality may think fit." The Bombay Act of 1 873 wii^naHy introduced into 
Sind, with a few minor modifications not affecting education, by the local Act I 
of 1879, 

The municipal affairs of the City of Bombay are regulated by Bombay 
Acts III of 1872 and IV and VI of 1878, which contain a provision for the 
appropriation of funds towards defraying such portion of the cost of public in- 
struction as the Corporation may thin\ fit, as also towards the erection and 
maintenance of libraries and museums 

Bengal.— The Bengal Municipal Consolidation Act V of 1S76 repealed so 
much of the Imperial Act of 1850 as affected the Provinces subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as also the previous local enactments on the 
same subject, of which the most important wero those of 1S64, 1868 and 1873. 
The Act provides for the creation and constitution of municipalities in the 
mofussil of that Province, and regulates the imposition of municipal taxes and 
the disbursement of the municipal fund so raised. The Act constitutes first 
and second class municipalities, unions and stations, on the basis of the resU 
dent population and its occupation in other than agricultural pursuits. Section 
61 enumerates the purposes to which municipal funds may be applied; and 
among such purposes are included "the construction and repair of school* 
" houses, and the establishment and maintenance of schools either wholly or 
*' by means of grants-in-aid " 

The municipal affairs of the City of Calcutta are regulated by the 
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Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act IV of 1876, -which however docs not 
contain the same express provision for education as is found in the analogous 
Bombay and Madras Acts. 

ITbrth- Western Provinces and Oudh.— In tho North-Westcm Pro- 
vinces the Municipalities Act XV of 1873 empowers the Local Govern- 
ment to extend the Act to any town and to appoint the mcmhers of the 
municipal committee or to direct their being chosen l>y election. Section 32 
of the Act lays down the duties and powers of municipal committees, and the 
last clause of the section provides that " the committee may also make provision 
" by the establishment of new schools or the aiding of already existing schools, 
" or otherwise, for the promotion of education in their municipalities." Oudh 
was amalgamated with the North- Western Provinces in 1877, and its muni- 
cipalities are now regulated by the same Act. 

Punjab.— Similar provisions are to be found in the Punjab municipal 
Act IV of 1873, and in the penultimate clause of section 1 1 of the Act, the 
same language has been employed by tho legislature as in the last clause of 
section 32 of tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act 
already cited. 

Central Provinces.— The Central Provinces Municipal Act XI of 1873 
also contains similar provisions in regard to the duties and powers of 
municipal committees in connection with schools and the promotion of 
education. In this Province legislative effect has already been given (by 
Act III of 1883) to the Home Department Resolution of May 1882 upon 
local self-government, which has an important bearing on education. The ' 
provisions of this Act, so far as education is concerned, may be briefly explained. 
The Act provides for the arrangement of villages into circles and of the circles 
into groups. In each group a Local Board is established, but on the understand- 
mg that any municipality or military cantonment situated within such circle is 
to he separately treated; similarly each District lias its own council having 

aU . I 0V6r the entiTe DisMet ' excludi ng any municipality or military canton- 
ment. These two administrative bodies, the Local Boards and District councils, 
the former m subordination to the latter, will superintend and control the 
management, maintenance and inspection of the schools, supported or aided by 
local funds including the construction and repair of the school buildings 

Z Xl,?J 1 ' •« ■ a ?° ai ? ° r C ° Uncil ™7 a PP° iQt sch001 committees for each 
+!.- -i 1 , . 1 , e local area concerned, and such committees shall manage 

^^rr^^> ,to ' l ^ tl, W ant1l » H y- Asregards finance, 
an rftZ M ■". ■ ^ ^^"^ fuad which will include, among other items, 
^Men an ,TS m r C01 t n f Wlth Settl6ment records * that District for the 

S^nn^^^T*?"* 1 ^' aS al8 ° the ^rges for scholarships, 
SZT™^ m 1 SUCl \ SCb °° ls Within the said Prided that the 

'm^Jt Jort vZ -° mamtenaUCe ° f Sch00ls > in accordance with the 
and puttLt " ' th ! X ^V S furtW made ^ the annual audit, inspection 

e^ordmary powers in « I 0 f ^Z^I^ ^ *° T 

express any opmion on the provision ofS ' * TematuTe nOTf to 

provisions of the Act as above abstracted ; but 
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it 1* obvious that while education forms an important part of the subjects thus 
touched by legislation, it is not as yet exhaustively treated, and hence, if 
educational progress is to ho general and uniform in principle, it seems neces 
<:ary to complete what has been attempted, for which purpose either a separate 
Act tuII bo needed or additional pro\ lsions in the existing Act 

Assam —The Assam municipalities are constituted under Bengal Apt V 
of 1876, the main provisions of which have already been summarised 

Goorg.— Municipalities m Coorg arc regulated by Act XVIII of 1S64, 
modified by Act XXII of i86$ t which orsgmallj applied only to Lutknow, but 
was extended by the Government of India to Coorg 

649 Review of Evidence in regard to Legislation — Havmg briefly 

reviewed the sections of existing enactments bearing on education, we now 
consider sueli suggestions as have been made for either codifying or im 
proving the present law While the evidence collected by the Commission 
in the various Provinces of India proves tint, m matters of detail, it will bo 
necessary to adjust general principles to varying local circumstances, yet there 
is a remarkable concurrence of testimony on the main issue as to the expediency 
of legislation for tho purposes of finance and administration We shall 
consider the^o suggestions in the Older of the Provinces, and for greater 
detail we refer to tho Chapter on Primary Educition, in which the functions 
and relations of municipal and rural boards have been considered VFe 
would only premise that few of the witnesses were specially consulted as to 
the need for legislation, and theieforc that tho testimony of those who have 
of their own accord stated their views is of peculiar value 

Jladras — la Madras, tho necessity is recognised for compelling mum 
cipahties to provide adequate irni&s for primary education Nine witnesses agree 
that the present law, which is permissive, has faded to secure for education its 
proper share of municipal income They are unanimous in holdmg that a 
definite share of this income should bo spent on education , but while some 
think that primary education only should be a charge on the town school 
fund, others would include provision for secondary education also mi thin 
the scope of municipal liabilities One witness suggests that from five to seven 
per cent of municipal income should he assigned to education, while others are 
not prepared with a specific proposal as to the share to be assigned It is 
also suggested that unexpended balances at the end of the year should lapse to 
the school fund In the same spirit, several witnesses advocate the assignment 
to rural primary education ot a specific share of local rates, which some 
would fix at one third and others at a minimum of one-sixth But the genera] 
opinion is that a definite allotment must be fixed, or else the school fund 
will suffer in competition with the many other demands on the general 
local fund of the District TVhile there is a general consensus that the finan 
cial control of the boards, wbether municipal or rural, should be strengthened 
by the creation of a District school fund, opinion* differ as to the degree of 
administrative control which should be reserved by Government One witness 
would go so far as to insist on the expenditure of the fund at the discretion of 
the Inspector , but the general opinion is that the Department should settle the 
course of studies and prescribe the grant m aid rules, leaving the board free 
plav and discretion in other matters, subject to the necessity of treating private 
enterprise with fairness and uniformity It is also suggested by more than 
one witness that the appointment of properly qualified or certificated teachers 
should be made compulsory For the protection of private enterprise, five 

r HO 
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witnesses advocate legislation. One considers that in order to prevent arbitrary 
action by the Department, the grant-in-aid regulations should bo embodied in an 
Act; a second desires a safeguard against the refusal of committees to make proper , 
provision for education ; while the rest consider that m hethcr against the Depart* 

'mentor against the boards, the protection and encouragement of private enter- 
prise will°never he adequately guiranteed unlesa the legislature prescribes the 
conditions of assistance. In addition to these three objects of legislation! vh. f 
the provision of funds, the establishment of boards vested with adequate control, 
and the protection of private enterprise, theio are a few details Tibicli in the 
opinion of certain Madias witnesses lequno legislation, such as the desirability 
of living a legal status to bodies or individuals who endow college* ; the pro- 
vision of a pension fund for teachers in private schools, and the registration of ^ 

/ teachers; the application to the purposes of education of any unappiopriated ( 
charity funds ; and tho maintenance of State colleges and liigh schools* 

BoBlbay- — lu Bombay* the evidence bearing on tho necessity for legisla- 
tion deals with four mam subjects — the obligations of municipal committees ; 
the functions of Local Boards; the protection of private enterprise; and the 
security of the rights of depressed classes of the community- But in addition 
to these chief proposals there arc three others which demand a passing 
notice. One witness advocates compulsory primary education for the city of 
Bombay, Another recommends a limitation on tho extension of higher educa* 
tion by State agency, suggesting at the same time that a minimum should he 
presenbed for each Distuct, A third condemns the operation of the Indian 
Factories Act of r88i, wheieby children employed in the mills arc kept at 
work continuously from sunnso to sunset t and urges the necessity of pro* 
riding instruction for them during a paifc of the day. On the broader issues 
there is much, similarity between the evidence tendered in Bombay and in 
Sladras. It has been generally recommended that municipalities should be 
compelled to provide a school iund for primary education, on tlie ground 
that it cannot bo fair to make the cost of educating children in towns a charge 
against the rural community. A re-distnbution of the burden of taxation is 
suggested in order that municipalities may bear their proper share, since a per- 
missive law has been proved by experience to he inoperative. On the under- 
standing that the control of primary education, whether aided or wholly 
maintained at the cost of local rates, will henceforth devolve on boards, some 
witnesses have advocated legal protection for missionary and other bodies 
engaged in the woik of education. Others have expressed a fear that the lower 
castes and depressed classes of the community will be debarred from the bene* 
fits of education unless the principle of tbs admission of all classes of society, 
without distinction of caste or creed, be emphatically affirmed by the legislature. 
On this sublet tho Revd, ilr. Hume has given valuable evidence. Lastly, 
legislation is advocated not merely with a view to secure the rights of private 
enterpuseandof depressed classes, but also to secure the boards against arbitrary 
interference with their financial and administrative controL It is recognised 
that while the State, through ife Education Department, must keep a watch 
ove! the action of the hoards, it is equally desirable that tbo law should define 
the rights as well as the duties of tho controlling bodies. By such means it is 
hoped that the maximum of freedom and independence will bo left to the 
hoards, without the risk either of any serious departure from the policy laid 
itortte 0 De& P^hes or of any infringement of the just claims of 

.Wd^^ w 115 ^ ^ e *P Tessim ^ opinion that municipalities 

sWd h* compelled to provide funds more hberally and systematically than 
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hitherto for primary education, no specific suggestions have teen made on the 
subject of legislation. As already remarked, there exists at present in that part 
of India no direct connection between local rates and primary education. The 
experience, therefore, gained in other parts of India where it is proposed to 
define by legislation the rights and duties of local hoards, does not at present 
apply to Bengal; and the omission of any suggestion on the subject need occa- 
sion no surprise* 

* North-Western Provinces and Oudh,— The question of legislation does 

not appear to have occurred to tho majority of the witnesses in the North- 
TVestcrn Provinces and Oudh ; but various suggestions have been mado which 
would require the support of law. One witness would like to see a central board 
of education created in order to supervise local and municipal hoards entrusted 
with education. Tho Hon'blo Sayyid Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, advocates the 
appointment of a committee charged with tho entire administration of education 
in all vernacular schools of nil grades under the guidance of an educational Code, 
As to the duties of # municipalities, opinions differ. The Collector of Gornkhpur 
deprecates the imposition on municipal boards of any rule or law prescribing 
a fixed assignment of their revenue to education. The same witness is opposed 
to entrusting such town-boards with any powers over aided middle class insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, a Native witness speaks of the anomaly of the 
rural community contributing to the cost of their schools whilst the towns con- 
tribute nothing* He therefore advocates the levy of a compulsory tax on all 
families residing in towns with a population of 20,000. Tho tax, he urges, 
should he adjusted by the people themselves, and should constitute a school 
fund- On the whole, however, there are hut few references to legislation in any 
form in tho evidence from tho North-TVcstcrn Provinces ; though the witnesses 
agree for the most part in suggesting the transfer of larger powers of control to 
local bodies. 

Punjab- — la the Punjab, there are references to the need for municipal 
contributions and to the advantage of connecting control over primary and in 
some cases secondary education with the general scheme for the extension of 
local self-government. But there are no specific proposals for legislative action* 
Dr. Lcitner advocates the creation of local committees, with village panchayats 
subordinate to thejn, acting under the supervision of a hoard of education. He 
remarks that — " if necessary, provision can bo made to secure the expenditure in 
"each city of a certain proportion of municipal income upon education/* Both 
he and other witnesses contemplate an educational Code ; hut it is not clear 
whether the Codo is to be sanctioned by law. 

Central Provinces- — In the Central Provinces, certain witnesses advo- 
cated tho recognition of the official status of the village committees as the local 
managers of cess schools. Hecent legislation in providing for the scheme of self- 
government in the Central Provinces has recognised this principle ; and school 
committees have been made subject to the local boards. The legislature has also 
provided a remedy against a possible abuse by declaring that the expenditure on 
primary education in each District shall not fall short of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds of the rates levied in the District for the maintenance of such schools* 

650. Conclusions from this Keview.— Thus in most Provinces some at- 
tempt at educational legislation, more or less desultory, has been made- In 
Bengal alone lias legislation been excluded from rural districts and restricted to 
municipalities. We are of opinion that if any class of education is to be treated 
at all by legislation, it should be treated thoroughly ; that it is not sufficient 
to constitute agencies with merely discretionaTy powers, or dealing with funds, 
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the appropriation of irfiich to educational purposes is beyond their control, 
that all these scattered provisions, including suck suggestion* of the witnesses 
29 are approved by the Ix>cal Governments concerned, should be brought into one 
connected and complete system for eacb Province, not only m view of wcutuig 
thft stnet application of funds to the purposes for which they are levied, but as 
an authoritative declaration of policy as to Tfhicb there is at present much 
uncertunty and consequent want of steady and uniform progress Care must 
bo taken that advantages intended for the poorer and labouring classes be not 
monopolised by the higher classes Local bodies should not be allowed to aid 
higher schools at the expense of funds raised for or assigned to primary schools, 
they should be lequired to levy adequate fees in all schools under their control , 
they sbould not be allowed to stint primary schools m such a way as to tend 
to inefficiency Above all, they should give fair play to private enterprise, 
and impartially administer, according to the grant in aid rules, the funds 
entrusted to them Adequate provision should be made for all castes and classes 
of the community m proportion to the funds ivailable We think that any 
law which deals with the levy of funds should also deal more precisely than at 
present with their appropriation, that it should no longer be possible for 
Government policy to vary with successive incumbents of high office , that there 
should be a recognised check to my appropriation to one purpose of funds 
primarily raised for another , in short, that there should be some firmer, more 
uniform, and better understood basis of educational policy than at present exists 
One point demands special notice Irom our review of the existing law it 
appears that m Bombay a minimum share of local fund income is guaranteed 
by statutory rnle for primary education which share, with the Provincial 
assignment to the same purpose, is safe from appropriation to other objects 
and if unspent at the end of the year does not lapse either to the general local 
fund or to Provincial balances On the other hand in Northern India there is no 
such guarantee against appropriation to other objects, or, in the case of unspent 
balances, against lapse to Provincial revenues Hence in Bombay, primary 
education has a fund of its own, a distinct revenue, and clear financial rights , 
while in Northern India, botb tbe allotment m the first instance and tho unspent 
balance are dependent on the local administration for the time bem* We are 
or opinion that the Bombay system in tins respect should be uniformly adopted 
Such uniformity md the other provisions mentioned above can only be secured 
by legislation This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that at present our 
educational administration is conducted on a dual system of management by the 
Hep-wtmentrmd by local committees , and though we look forward to the graduil 
supersession of departmental schools, at first in the lower giades by aided or 
boiwd schools, and afterwards m the higher grades by aided schools, we are aware 
that this process must he gradual, and that in the interval some impartial and 
secure basis of common action, such as legislation alone will provide, should he 
afforded 

651 Basis of the Eeoommendations of the Commission —The first 

question connected with legislation that came betore the Commission was wlie 
thci any further and more specific enactment was expedient llns was decided 
m the aulrmaU\e at a very early stage of our proceedings, and was affirmed 
in the ltecommendation alreidy stated m Chapter IV to this effect — 
that on attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision for and exten 
ston ofjrumnj education l y legation suited to the circumstances of each 
Province lhc grounds of this decision were briefly as follows (i) Hitherto 
the State has mainly relied lor the extension of education upon departmental 
effort or upon voluntary effort But the former is olniously limited by financial 
couidex&tuHu and » therefore inadequate to the need, while it moreoxer ten Is 
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dealing with the whole subject, even of primary education, would he a matter 
of extreme difficulty and absolute novelty 111 India, and therefore should ho 
undertaken tentatively and with caution Were the Commission to assent to 
a proposal so limited, a measure might probably ho elaborated in such detad 
is at least to combine existing executive orders of principle, and so to form 
a basis capable of ready adaptation by the Local Government concerned to 
the circumstances of each Piovince Successful legislation in the matter of 
primary education might bo a proper prelude to extended legislation affecting 
higher education , but any failure m a largo measure might discredit the whole 
scheme, so that the plea of extending the project would probably be the best 
method of opposing it (2) The basis of all legislation is necessity, or ex* 
pediency so strong as for practical purposes to bo equi\alcnt to necessity But 
the relation of the State to the community in the matter of primary education 
differs from that in higher education In the former, the State must do most 
where there is least local effort , in the latter tho converse is the case In the 
former, State action, more or less extended according to ability and available 
funds, has been held and declared to be necessary and on a par with the main* 
tenance of order or the repression of crime In tho latter, State action, however 
desirable, is not necessary or in the same sense and to the same extent expe- 
dient (3) Whatever views may he held as to the rclati\ e claims of primary 
and higher education upon State aid and funds, it must bp admitted that the 
Provincial grant has not as yet in any Province been, in proportion to the 
need, so largely available for primary as for higher education On the 
contrary, authority might be adduced to show that at least in one Prov- 
ince, the Punjab, pi unary education was declared to be a matter of only 
local concern, Provincial funds being neccssarilj concentrated on the smaller 
and more practicable task of providing higher education for the comparatively 
few who require it This, m the opinion of tho minonty, certainly was the 
traditional and reiterated view of the authorities in Bengal which gave 60 
strong and decided a bias to their educational policy until 1 868 But it was 
one mim object of the Despatches of 1854 and 1859, as explained in the Des- 
patch of 24th December 1863, and stdl more cleaily in that of 25th April 1864, 
that " as far as possible/ 1 the revenues of the State are to bo directed to the 
great mass of the people, who certainly only require at most primary education 
This view is confirmed by the Despatch of 26th May 1870, uhich pronounced 
its approval of thf* pimeiple that Government expenditure should be "mainly 
" devoted" to elementary education for the masses of the people Tho most im- 
portant declaration of tho views of the Government of India on the need and 
claims of primary education will be found in the letter to the Government of 
Bengal of the 25th April 1868, already cited m Chapter IV, which, on the above 
grounds, insisted on more being done than heretofore for the education of 
the masses Lastly, m the orders constituting our Commission, the extension 
of elementary education for the masses was declared to be the mam object 
to which our enquiries were to be directed Hence there seemed to be 
authority from both the Home and Supreme Governments that more should 
be done than heietofore for primary education, and the minority held that 
while tins object could only be uniformly and satisfactorily secured by 
legislation there ^as no present warrant to go farthei (4) Again, on 
financial grounds, it was argued that funds for primary education m every 
Province of India, except Bengal, are chiefly derived from local tax- 
ation If the administration of this income is to be entrusted to numerous 
local hodies, some control is required for the sake of uniform administration , 
and such control mil best be secured by an Act If the control be left ) 
to discretion, it will vary hoth hl character and in force, thus mvolv- 
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in" not only different policies, but degrees of interference varying probably 
with the controlling officer for the timo being. On the other hand, the 
funds for secondary and higher education Tvill in .most Provinces still 
be administered by a central Department under Government, which may 
be unwilling to tie its own bands, as there is less necessity for limiting a 
control -which is centralised and not diffused over numeions small agencies- 
Moreover, tho local fund itself is or may become guaranteed by existing 
law or rule for expenditure on primary education as a permanent fund not 
capable of reduction in times of financial pressure. TVitb a permanent fund 
to work on, legislation can define and prescribe the methods of expendi- 
ture. But the fund for higher education is liable to be affected by financial 
considerations which cannot be foreseen. Legislation for the administration of 
funds cannot be more secure than the foundation of the funds themselves. 
Granted that the local fund is a fixed quantity, and that it is not capable of 
diversion without breach of faith from primary education, there seem peculiar 
reasons for giving to the administration of this fund the strength of legal 
support, (s) Again, the problems involved in legislating for primary educa- 
tion are comparatively simple ; those involved in secondary education are very 
complex. For instance, a large portion of any Act for secondary education 
would necessarily deal with grants-in-aid. The Madras evidence shows that 
a few higher schools in that Province at one time saved a large surplus from 
grants fixed at a rate which, an the measure of self-support increased, came 
to exceed their requirements. It is one thing for the State to assist education, 
another thing for it to apply the public revenues to enrich one section 
of tho educational field when there is so much destitution m another. It 
* becomes necessary to adjust the scale of grants to the circumstances of each 
period as well as of each Province, and no Act could attempt to do that. 
If the law be too precise, it will defeat its object ; if piecision be not an object 
there is no call for legislation. (6) Lastly, the numerous boards will require 
legislation in oider to define their rights and duties and the limi s of their 
responsibility as trustees to Government for the public funds entrusted to them. 
Legation L in thi< view necessary to protect the boauls as well as he pub he. 
Sis aL a third party, those who do not subscribe to the fund, hut*ho, 

it is desirable to define. There are complaints that a ' ^^X^ 
has not always 'done justice to private agency, and such complaints will 
Urease when' new and numerous local bodies are 

that may be used either in assisting private enterprise or in crushing it 
out. Against the exercise d : such 

^^^TX^ elcatiS one has recommended it for 
ESS schools, for which the grant-in-aid rules have either actuary suf- 
ficed or can be made to suffice by executive order without lavv hut the 
g^ant-m-aid system has been demonstrated to be unequal to the full exten- 
Son of primary education, because voluntary effort foil, where ,t is mos 
needed. HencT not only on general considerations but also m riew - of actual 
experience in India, the minority urge the restriction of Illation, at all 
events at first, to primary education. 

' 653. Arguments of the Hajority of -the Commission.-On tho other 

hand, the majority of the Commission, in support of the Recommendations as 
they now stand, urged that if it be granted that separate legation was ncces- 
i sary, it should cover the whole field of education. Some maintained that 
sepa ate legislation was not necessary beomsc ; the local ^Govcrmnent B£ 
would probably do all that is required. But if anything beyond this w *• 
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tempted the majority agreed that legislation should not bo confined to primary 
education Tor instance, some legal validity should bo given to the grant- 
in-aid Code, so that the action of the Department might he controlled, and 
aided institutions of every class protected from capricious interference with 
their grmts. It was a l so thought dcsirablo that the Director and the Ins- 
pectin" officers of the Department should have a legal status and statutory 
powers, so as to define the extent and limits of their authority over aided 
and other institutions, their teachers and managers, points which were now 
frequently involved in doubt. It was further stitcd that in most countries of 
Europe, higher education as well as lower was provided for by law or ordi- 
nance Fot the promotion of higher education there was even greater need 
in India than in Western countries ; without it m this country there was no 
possibility of either intellectual or material advancement, and for India it v.^ 
not so much a luxury as a bare necessity. As to the assumption which Irtd 
been made that State action in the matter of primary education was on a par 
with the' maintenance of order or the repression of crime, it was contended 
that the protection of life and property was as old as society, while popular 
education was the growth of the present century only Moreover, one object 
of legislation would be to control the Department and prevent arbitrary action 
with reference not to one class of schools but to all Hence, for the Com- 
mission to declare that primary education w as the only part >t orth legislat- 
ing about, and that higher education might be left to take circ of itself, would 
be injurious to the country and its progressj and would arouse grave and well- 
founded apprehension in the minds of the people, who looked to the Despatches 
of 1854 and 1859 as guaranteeing the continued* support of the Government 
not only to pumary but to higher educihon. The Commission had already 
declared that an attempt should he made to extend primary education by legisla- 
tive means ; and those who were in favour of thus limiting the scopo of legisla- 
tion explained one of their objects to be that, in case of financial pressure, any 
reduction might affect schools of tho higher sort first. The wish of the 
majority, however, was that secondary as well as primary education should 
continue to receive the iostermg care of the State. The relative claims of 
elementary and of advanced education were, and were likely to remain, an 
open question But how ever great might bo the need of legislating in favour 
of primary education, the Commission had declared by a large majority " that 
" wlule the strenuous efforts of the State should now bo directed in a still 
" larger measure than heietof ore to the improvement and extension of the ele- 
" meiitary education of the masses, it is no less essential to the welfare of the 
"community that provision be made for the maintenance and development 
" of colleges and sohools of the higher class." Even a proposal to substitute 
the word " encouragement" for the word " maintenance " in tho above declara- 
tion had heen thown out by a large majority. Portlier, the whole tenor of 
the debates that took place on the uth and 21st of February, and on the 2nd, 
12th, and 13th of March 1883, showed clearly the mind of the majority of the 
Commission, and their determination that secondary education should not be 
sacrificed or subordinated to primary. It was no doubt light and proper to 
make strenuous efforts to improve and extend the elementary education of the 
masses ; but the time might come when legislation would he required in an 
equal degree for the protection of secondly education ; and the best way of 
providing against encroachments from any quarter was to deal with the whole 
? -a T*}t n - m a Ubml aud comprehensive spirit. Great stress 
Reived rr? ffl ^ ,nl) ^ 0lie80niieS ^ oi State, 

STS Le^r^ 7 V^T ° f 1854 and l8 & But the Dutches of the 

sulft Tt£ ^ 3 f th Y Sth Avnl lS6 *> ^ ich had luoted in 

support o£ the g^eral purple that the resources of the State should bo 
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mainly applied to the assistance of those who could not be expected to help 
themselves, went just as far as the earlier Despatches and no farther. The 
letter of the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, dated 25th 
April 1868, was not, it was urged, a published letter, nor had it been brought 
before the Commission. It formed part of a discussion which had heen described 
in the Bengal Provincial Report as " the cess-controversy between the Supreme 
"and the Provincial Government." The issue of this controversy is given 
at length in paragraphs 107-109 of the Bengal Provincial Report. The Des- 
patch of the 26th Slay 1870 was also an unpublished Despatch. One of its 
declared objects was to impress upon the Government of India the greatest 
caution in withdrawing from the support of colleges in Bengal ; and it urged, 
among other reasons, the inability of the students to pay for their own educa- 
tion. It was therefore contended that some better, authority than those 
quotations must he shown before the majority could accept a new interpreta- 
tion of the only general educational Despatches, those of 1854 and 1859. 
The only interpretation of those Despatches which the Commission could accept 
was that to which it had come after lengthened discussion, and which Was 
embodied in the first twelve paragraphs of Chapter VIII. 

654. Recommendations. — While our Recommendations represent the 
almost unanimous comiction that some legislation is necessary for the proper 
control of primary education, they only afford an indication rather than an out- 
line of the scope and character of the legislative action required. The details 
must be decided by each Province for itself in consideration of its own needs and 
circumstances. Moreover, the Recommendations reflect the conflict of views 
which we have detailed at length in justice to the prolonged discussion they 
excited and to the minority who still hold that what is now recommended is in 
excess of present requirements. A glance at the Recommendations as they 
stand will show that they are divided into two groups. The first nine refer to 
all classes of institutions controlled or managed by municipal or rural boards. 
They require a school area or district to be defined by law and to be 
placed under a school board with defined powers and responsibilities in respect 
of all schools controlled or aided by it. The Act will declare what funds are 
to be administered by the boards and in what way, and how they are to be ac- 
counted for. These nine Recommendations are concerned with such education, 
whether primary or secondary, as is placed under the control of local boards ; 
and so far as primary education is concerned are the complement of the Recom- 
mendation originally adopted under the primary heading.* It will he noticed 
tliat the eighth Recommendation not only deals with such education as is placed 
under the control of school boards, but also provides for the yearly revision by 
Government of the existing supply of schools of every class placed under such 
boards, and for the increased supply, whether by the agency of the boards or 
otherwise, as the Government may direct, of any class of schools that may be 
found deficient. The ninth Recommendation was originally drawn up to form 
a part of those which follow it ; but by the introduction of the words " by 
"municipal andJacal boards," an addition which was carried only by the casting 
>ote of the Chairman, it has on the one hand been brought into connection with 
the Recommendations preceding it, and, on the other, been rendered irreconci]. 
able with the tenth Recommendation relating to matters with which local and 
municipal boards have no direct concern. The remaining Recommendations, 
forming the second group, embody the views of the majority in favour of tho 
extension of legislation to higher education. These Recommendations contem- 
plate legal sanction to a Code intended to regulate the internal organisation and 

* That an attempt le made to mm lie fallwfc possible f nmnm for. and extension of, pnamj tduitwa 
oy Initiation *ujt*d to the cireuwsfiiniea of eaeh Province. 
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external relations of the Education Department, luth power reserved to each 
Local Government to cancel and modify tho provisions of tho Code, A refer- 
ence to the proceedings of tho Commission will show that the leading or tenth 
Eecommendation was carried by a very narrow majority, mid that the Commit- 
tee appointed to draw up tho Commission's Report vra% instructed to bring the 
divergent views into tho beat coherence that could be agreed upon. The Com^ 
mittce have, however, thought it best to give the fullest representation of the 
conflicts views and to leave the authoritative decision on all points to Govern- 
ment. Our Recommendations are that : — 

(1) — the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling or assisting 

schools under their supervision be regulated by local enactments 
suited to the circumstances of each Province : 

(2) — the area o£ any municipal or rural unit of local self-government 

that may now or hereafter exist be declared to bo a schooLdistrict, 
and school-boards he established for the management and cottfrol 
of schools placed under their jurisdiction in each such district: 
(Q)— the control of each school-board over all schools uitliin the said 
school-district be subject to the following provisions ; — 

(a) that it be open to the Local Government to exclude any school? or 
any class of schools, other than schools of primary instruction 
for boySj from tho control of such school-hoard ; 

(J) that any school which is situated in the said school-district, and 
which receives no assistance either from the board or tlio 
Department, continue, if the managers so desire it, to be in- 
dependent of the control of the school-board ; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid either 

from the board or the Department continue to exercise in regard 
to such institution full powers of management, subject to such 
limitations as the Local Government may from time to time 
impose as a condition of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body appointed by itelf 

or subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or cfa*s 
of institutions under its control which it thinks fit so to 
delegate : 

(4) — the Local Government declare from time to time what funds con- 

stituting a school-fund shall bo vested in any school-board f° r 
educational purposes, and what proportion of such school-fund 
sTraU be assigned to any class of education : 

(5) —it be the duty of every school-board— 

{a) to prepare an annual budget of ite income and expen&tuie; 

(6) to determine what schools shall be wholly maintained at the cost 

of the school-fund, what schools are eligible for grants-in-aid, 

and which of them shall receive aid ; 

(e) to keep a register of all schools, v hether maintained at the cost 

of public funds or aided or unaided, which are situated in its - 
school-district ; 

Ul) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid towards their 
construction or repair ; A 

(e) generally to carry out any ether of the objects indicated in the 
various Recommendations of the Commission, which in the 
opinion of the Local Government can best he secured by legis- 
lative enactment, or by rules made under the Act : / 

(6) -the appointment, reduction of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in 
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schools maintained by the hoard he left to the school-board ; pro- 
vided that the said board shall be guided in its appointments by 
any rules as to qualifications which may be laid down from time 
to time by the Department ; and provided that an appeal shall lio 
to the Department against any order of dismissal or reduction of 
salary : * 

(7) — an appeal lie to the Department against any order of a board in 
regard to such matters as the Local Government shall specify : 

(8 J— every school-board be required to submit to the Local Government 
througli the Department an annual report of its administration, 
together with its accounts of income and expenditure, in such 
form and on such date as shall be prescribed by the Local Gov- 
ernment} and thereon the Local Government declare whether the 
existing supply of schools of any class, of which the supervision 
has been entrusted to such board, is sufficient to secure adequate 
proportionate provision for the education of all classes of the 
community ; and in the event of the said Government declaring 
that the supply is insufficient^ it determine from what sources and 
in what manner the necessary provision of schools shall be 
made : 

(9) — it bo incumbent upon every Local Government or Administration 

to frame a Code of rules for regulating the conduct of education 
by municipal and local boards in the provinces subject to such 
Local Government or Administration : 

(10) —such Code sball define and regulate — 

(a) the internal mechanism of the Education Department in regard 

to direction, inspection, and teaching ; 

(b) the external relations of the Department to private individuals 

and public bodies engaged in the wort of education; 

(c) the scope, f unctions, and rules of the system of grants-in-aid ; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the education of classes 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of the annual report upon the progress of 

public instruction, together with the necessary forms of returns 

(11) — power be reserved to the Local Government from tune to time to 

add to, cancel, or modify the provisions of the said Code : 
{12)— the Code be annually published in the official Gazette in such a 
form as to show separately all articles which have been cancelled 
or modified and all new articles which have been introduced since 
the publication of the last edition- 
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655 Introductory Division of the Subject —la the present Chapter 

we shall give asboit account of the chief sources of revenue from which Idu 
cation al funds are supplied ind of the manner m which they are applied to 
different classes of education "With this object, we shall (i) show in what 
proportion provincial local and municipal revenues severally contribute to 
the total cost of the schools and colleges with which our Report deals TTe 
shall describe the system of provincial assignments ind the changes made in 
lecent years undei T\hich the Local Governments have been given greater 
authority over the funds placed at their disposal for promoting education 
lhe administration of local and municipal funds, and the treatment of fees 
will also be explained We shall (2) examine the distribution of expendi' 
tnre from public funds, consisting of provincial, local and municipal grants 
not only over the nhole field of education, n better collegiate, secondarv 
01 primai y, but also among the various agencies at work This part of 
our enquiry will throw light upon the mam question referred to the Com 

TT«S! t] r Q follmun S fro * the ordeis of the 3rd February 

ifflal The Government holds that the different branches of public instruc- 
turn should, if possible move forward together, and with more equal step 
than hitherto and the principal object, therefore of the enquiry of the 
Commission should be the present state of elementary education through 
out the empire, and the means by which this can everywhere be extended 
and imp™ ed We shall (3) enlarge the scope of our enquiry so as to 
mclude the «hole expenditure upon education of all sorts and for all classes 

ten rlpwT ™f f mae Pr ° TinceS ° f India ^ has 

mS1 fr nGr °! ^ pK ™ oa made from P* Wlc f«^s f or education 
nlea^ dev ° ted *o Nation 

ecotmtfo^ * ° llr R / COttim ^ions contemplate the more liberal 

Sri ° f 6 " weUas ™=d expenditure 

nresent ,w^,^™ , * ! Government to determine where the 
InXmuy ^Z^^^^^ to desire ahsoLe 
lt/t q ^ 

-hieh Xenot ed ^ ™ the irregularities of system, 

of identical co^ul Vl S ST™ ^ ?* dlffe ^ treatment 
profitably appked by another ^P^ience of one Province may be 

<Jf2JZZ£& we shaHmaLe fre 

^ifmed for the purposes ofeZSf In that term we lnclude funds 
-venues ft^JJ xevent ^ ™» ^ 
made available for expenditure Tn T ? BenCral taxatlon and are 
f inneol atnrgnncnti V dlSCretlon of *«*1 Governments, under 

™n ihe S« rreiae Government, vhicb will presently 
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be described In the Statistical Tables appended to this Report the funds 
devoted to education from the revenues of the Kative States in Bombay aro 
not shown as part of puhhc funds From one point of view, in contrast 
with the pnrato funds supplied by the managers of aided or unaided schools 
or by benefactors, they aro public f unds hut, on tho other hand, they are not 
funds over T^hich British officers exercise any direct control In this Chapter 
they mil also bo shown separately from those public funds which wo mimly 
raised by taxation from British subjects Local funds aro, m most Provinces of 
Indn, rates or cesses levied on the land under the sanctioa of law, while m 
others as in tho Hudarabad Assigned Districts, they are collected under the 
sanction of Government as part of the settlement of the land revenue Their 
constitution and administration will bo described in a subsequent paragraph 
Municipal funds are granted by the vote of Municipal Committees out of the 
proceeds of the town rates levied under the various municipal laws Besides 
these public funds, tho cost of education is met from "fees" and "other 
" sources ,f Tees Jiaid in departmental institutions are credited to the funds 
at whoso cost such institutions are maintained Such fees might therefore be 
classed as public funds, but they are essentially local resources and afford a 
valuable indication of tho amount of self help available for the extension of 
education They arc accordingly distinguished in this Chapter from other 
funds, and shown in a separate column, together with all other fee receipts 
returned as being levied m iided or inspected institutions Tho heading " other 
" sources " includes all education**! funds, which aro neither supplied horn the 
public purse nor from the fees paid by pupils They represent endowments 
and popular subscriptions, as w ell as the private expenditure returned to the 
Department as incurred by pnvato bodies in the maintenance of colleges and 
schools under their management 

657 Elimination of certain Charges —The total cost of education from 

all sources m j 881*82, so far as it is known to the Department m the mne Prov- 
inces whoso educational operations have been reviewed, wis Ks 1, 82,1 5, 169 
This expenditure represents not merely the cost of those institutions with which 
our Report is concerned, amounting to lis 1,61,10,282, but also the cost of 
educating Europeans and Eurasians, and the expenditure on technical and 
professional colleges and schools It includes, moreover, not merely all public 
expenditure, hut also that which is reported to have been incurred by private 
minagcrs The enquiries of the Commission were expressly limited by the 
exclusion from their review of technical institutions whether legal, medi- 
cil or engineering, which ^erc not merely classes attached to institutions 
for general education, and of measures for the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians The total expenditure on the former institutions in 1881-82 
amounted to Its 8,86 227, and on the latter to Es 12,18 660 , so that the total 
expenditure on tho brinches of education with wluch the Commission is 
directly concerned amounted to Bs 1,61,10*82 Tina amount includes, it is 
tine, the greater portion of University expenditure but since the functions of 
the University as an examining body affect not merely colleges but high schools, 
it is proper to include it here, notwithstanding the fact that the D eneral 
working of the Universities is excluded from our enquiries The expenditure, 
therefore, Tvhich we have now to analyse amounts to Rs 1,61,10,282, that 
is to 88 44 per cent of the total educational expenditure incurred in the nine 
Provinces of India m the year ending 31st March 18S2 

658 Incidence of Expenditure on public and other Funds— The 

following Statement shows the chief sources which supplied the expenditure of 

S3 1,61,10,282 Wc shall explain briefly the operations of the department 
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with respect to these sources of revenue- We shall then compare the 
provision of funds made in the various Provinces of India, and show the 
relation which public expenditure bears to the proceeds of fees and to the cost 
incurred from other sources. 



Statement showing the sources of educational Expenditure in 1881*83. 



PlDTTJCIS 



Provincial 
revenues 



Madras « 
Bombay % 
Bengal 

North Western Provinces 
and Oudh 

Punjab . 

Canlral Frovwcca 
Assam , 
CdoTg 

Haidarabad Assigned Djs 
tncta 



ItfDlA (moe Provinces) 



Es 

7.75 042 
9,28,338 

22*63 537 

8,5^5*2 
5 011637 

* 34 582 



Ceia or 
LqciI rates 



Hnrjitfpal 
grants 



Ea 

545 240 
7,63 099 

9SS3 

S97 54i 
449,262 

1,3^256 

5^47^ 
7><>63 

87482 



2648293 



Es 
77,166 

80423 

24497 



Total Public 
Funds 



13,67,448 
17,71,800 
22,97,917 



Bombay 
Stats 



6 



Fee* 



Re 



49,829X5,06,882 



1,44,422 

33.375 

360 



1.377 



10,95,321 
6,16,517 
1,94,203 
20,293 

3,23,441 



4,92,876 



14 



* * 



4 11449 91,23,882 4 92,876* 3 7,86,00 6^7,07,5 18 



Its 
9*44 776 

445*753 
20,80,380 

86,324 
i P o3 796 

57^36 

26,881 



Ottier 



Gaum 



a 



2 



Eg 




6,52481 


29,94,707 


2,36,258 


29,46,747 


11,80,998 


55,59,295 


2,62,366 


18,55,572 


2*3$ 439 


14,42,556 


86,071 


6,35,824 


49709 


3,01,548 


220 


22,737 


974 
t 


3,51,295 


27*07,5*8 


1,61,10,282 



• Including 20,931 for inspect on 

t EwIudlLf UatiTo Btata contribution a Blown in column 6 



659. Provincial Fnuds.-Prior to 1870, the Indian Local Governments 
^7{r U ™X^f Ma ^ responsibility for education or for any other 
branch of the admmistrahon. All revenues were paid into the Imperial treasury 

, r e " al GoTCrame ^^ the money so collected was annually 
t ^ S ^ m0J1S the dUfe ™ nt 10601 Governments for the various 
5wl? t, ? ? ?TV f StimatGS ' Which ™ e wetted by them to the 
hrf^S? ^ f the G °y era ^nt of India The Local Governments 
^Lt^r U' TBt ° r * tercs M* mcreasing the revenues, inasmuch 
™m£!SE 1 l P i° ^ WM Strictl r cei ^lised. No single item of the 

coul " e ^fsed without Imperial sanction^; norcouldthe 
Wsluotf f.^ 0r . eSCe f s»ch sanction, unless a ^appropriation of 

CTwnd.ti^ f «p wT :li *i i 7 Local Go ™rnments had a teen interest in 
J^fa^^S dC T^ ° f a Fr0Sressive ^ministration afforded a 
S™X.S^ n ^^^ t ? C, ; ,,B10,, ■ TUus ' ^hile those which wero 
t KSweS h C fo^Sn r r? t5l0 °^ d ° Dljr ' or maM y> to their own need,, 
a S ^^^T^^^^™ 1 ^^ to apply, on 

interests led, as was .tateTl^Lf •? a ^ ° f confiictin S °% ct8 and 
vexatious supervision 0 n tl° n ™ th ° ° ne hand - and to minute and 

^mW M aSte£ t ?° ° r Cr: WUch cu ^ted in what was well 
«•« W<*t ^St^ PUKe ' in wb!ch «» larscrt share fell to 

tint in the c^. „ Zr>Z:l m npi : 1 . lCant - A ^thor defect in the svstem was 

Q ol any unforeseen disaster, such «' ♦!.„ 
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0naQco of India, education in common w itu all other branches of the adminis- 
tration deririnj support from the public treasury was liable to suffer from a 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of funds. An arrangement so obviously 
defective naturally aroused criticism and a desire for reform, and accordingly a 
remedy was devised in 1870, when Lord Mayo adopted a measure of financial 
decentralisation which, w ith important modifications and developments intro- 
duced in 1877-78 and 1881-82, is still in forco. 

It would be beyond tho scope of tlm report to discuss this measure ex- 
. cept in its effect upon education. It [is sufficient to say that in all the large 
Provinces of India, education with eight other Departments, was made over in 
18 7 1 to the Local Governments, together with the departmental receipts, and a 
lump sum assigned to each of them for the administration of the Departments so 
transferred. In tho Resolution of December 1870 giving effect to these arrange- 
ments the conditions under which the transfer of education was made were thus 
described :— " Although no law exists upon the subject of education, the policy 

• e«* m s8 49, dated 19th July ism " of , the Government has been declared and pre- 

4, ., 7ft Apni issd " scribed in Despatches * from the Secretary of 
I' " " State, the authority of which, and of the rules 

"sanctioned by the Government of India regard- 
" ing grants-in-aid and other matters of general principle, is not affected by this 
u Resolution." It may bo noticed that tho Despatches and orders regarding 
education were not specifipif, but cited en bloc^ and that no hard-and-fast line 
r was drawn between thj^matters of principle to be reserved, and those of detail 
to he left to tlie discretion of the Local Governments. The scheme initiated in 
1871 was financ^y incomplete, and its defect was that it admitted of little 
expansion of revenue. The grant made to supplement receipts was barely 
sufficient ta^maintain in efficiency the services transferred, and it left no mar- 
gin for progress or improvement. In 1S77 Lord ilayo's scheme received an 
important development. Not merely weie other departments of expenditure 
hanwd over to the Local Governments, but certain revenues capable of steady 
expansion under careful local management were similarly transferred- Educa- 
tion has always been, and to a greater or less extent always must be, a spending 
department- Its position was not therefore directly affected by the changes of 
187;. Still it participated indirectly in the benefits then conferred. The 
Education Department in each Province looted for its annual grant to its 
own Government on the spot. Except on certain fixed conditions in times of 
financial disaster* such as war or famine* affecting Imperial revenues, this 
grant was independent of ordinary financial risks. It was therefore on the 
whole secure; and, moreover, it was given by a Government which had 
unfettered discretion in spending its revenues and was in close communication 
with its own Education Department- But hitherto the Local Government 
had not possessed adequate means for increasing its educational grant The 
orders of 1877 supplied those means* TVhen the arrangements made in 1877 
ended in 1 882, it was found that the sources of income transferred to the 
Provincial Governments had proved so elastic that the revenue of the last year 
exceeded that of the first year, after all necessary off-sets and deductions, by 
nearly one million pounds sterling. The financial position of education was 
therefore greatly strengthened by tho orders of 187 1 and 1877. Thesfc remarks 
do not apply to Coorg, or to the Haidarabad Assigned Districts. But in the 
case of the latter tho Resident at Haidarabad has always made liberal provision 
for the wants of education, and a system somewhat analogous to that of a 
provincial assignment has in recent years been introduced into this Province. 

It is only necessary to complete this review by a brief reference to the 
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orders issued in September 1881, when the previous arrangements were con- 
firmed, consolidated and extended. Additional heads of revenue and expen- 
diture were then transferred, to the Local Governments, which were invited to 
make corresponding financial concessions to local bodies and committees of a 
pirtially non-oflicial character, in view of the introduction of local self .govern- 
ment in those departments, in the successful management of tihich local 
supervision and care were declared to be specially necessary. Education was 
mentioned as one of these departments, and in order to give effect to the 
views then expressed by the Government of India, legislative measures are 
now under consideration. Hence the present situation is, that, subject to the 
restrictions of 1870 cited above, Local Governments exercise entire control 
over educational charges. The arrangements made with them must be viewed 
as a whole, and although education is not a department in wliich large savings 
can he effected or the expenses entirely met by the receipts, still a large margin 
of revenue upon the whole contract is left to tho Local Governments, and 
the increased provision of funds for education depends upon receipts from other 
departments and the growth of the revenue- transferred under other heads. 

660. Local Kates.— The creation of local rates is of older date than the 
separate constitution of provincial revenues. By the beginning of theyear 1871 
all Provinces of India, except Bengal and Assam, had created local rates for 
expenditure by District or JIunicpal Boards on purely local wants. In Bengal 
a local cess was subsequently imposed for roads, but no share of it goes to edu- 
cation In As. am local rates were legalised in .879, and education receives a 
share of hem. There is a marked absence of uniformity in India in the treat- 
ment of local rates In Noithern India, with the exception of Bengal, their 
proceeds are first credited to provmcial funds, from which n part of them is 
allotted for expenditure on education. But in Bombay, Bengal and Uadras the 
W J£f i dlStinCt fmKl ^^rcd by local bodies more or 
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cd by the law to Town Boards. The financial accounts of the Government of 
India exclude the revenues and expenditure of municipalities, and thus em- 
phasise their financial independence. Their accounts, however, have heen pub- 
lished as an Appendix to the Financial Statement of 1883-84. With regard to 
education, there is a further uniformity throughout India an the fact that the 
law generally allows, hut docs not compel, municipalities to provide for edu- 
cation* Quite recently Government has relieved municipalities of certain char- 
ges upon their revenues with a view to enabling them to devote part of their 
income to education and other local wants. But the law at present remains 
unaltered, and therefore the Education Department has nowhere hitherto 
acquired any legal claim upon municipal revenues, Including the grants given 
for the education of Europeans and contributions towards technical schools, 
the total assistance rendered by municipalities to education in the nine Prov- 
inces of India in 1881-82 was only lis. 4,33,182, which represented but 2*37 
per cent of the total expenditure on education of all sorts and from all sources. 
The Punjab is the only Province of India in which municipalities make liberal 
grants to schools. It may he remarked that the revenue of municipalities is 
even more elastic than that of local funds ; and in the opinion of several wit- 
nesses the time has arrived when municipalities should be compelled by law to 
contribute more liberally to education. 

662* Pees. — ^Vc have shown that out of the expenditure of Rs. 1,61,10,282 
incurred upon Education in 1881-82, fees supplied Rs* 37,86,006, or 23*50 per 
cent, of the whole expenditure. We shall hereafter show the proportion which 
fees bear to contributions from public funds. For the present we shall only 
consider the Imancial rules which apply to them. In the accounts of the De- 
partment fees are treated differently according to the institutions in which they 
are raised* - In departmental institutions more than 1 r laths of rupees were 
raised in fees ; and these fees, except in the Haidarahad Assigned Districts, 
were credited as they were collected to the funds at whose cost the institutions 
are maintained- In the Haidarahad Assigned Districts the fee-receipts are 
entrusted to the school committees, who spend them, without any budget ar- 
rangements, on prizes and school apparatus. Under this latter system poor 
schools are starved, while rich schools are in danger of wasting their receipts. 
No efficient control is maintained over the expenditure, and it is said that un- 
spent balances have in some places accumulated. In the rest of India the fee- 
receipts are credited in the public treasury to provincial or local funds as the 
case may be, and in the accounts rendered by the Department at the end of the 
year, they are deducted from the charges against those funds, which are ac- 
cordingly debited with the net cost alone* In aided or inspected institu- 
tions the fees are the property of the school-managers, and are not brought 
into the public accounts. University fees are paid to the credit of the Uni- 
%crsityfund. A review of the fee-receipts for the last ten years shows that 
they form an increasing income; and in preceding Chapters we have expressed 
our belief that this branch of income is capable of a large increase. 

663. Other Sources-— We may omit further notice of the ways and means 
of education supplied by Native States in Bombay. These Feudatory States 
supply the funds required for education, and they borrow the services of 
Inspectors from the Bombay Department in order to supervise the expenditure. 
The increase of the grants now made by them depends entirely upon the 
liberality of the Native Chiefs and upon the influence of the political officers. 
It is only in recent years that the attention of these Chiefs has heen turned 
to the subject, and it may ho hoped that, as their revenues increase by careful 
administration, they will mate a more liberal provision for the education of 
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their subjects- The heading " Other sources/' in the Table of expenditure 
already given, includes subscriptions and donations, endowments, as also the 
private expenditure on aided schools or colleges according to the accounts 
rendered by the managers of such institutions. If private enterprise he mote 
systematically and liberally aided, we may expect that these private resources 
will largely increase. The Department can, however, only indirectly contribute 
to this result by sympathetic and generous treatment of privately managed 
schools ; and we entertain the hope that the adoption of the Recommenda- 
tions recapitulated by us in Chapter VIII will contribute to this result, 

664. Comparative Incidence of Expenditure in various Provinces — 

AVe have shown the amounts contributed in 1881-82 from different sources to 
the expenditure of Rs. 1,61,10,282 on such education as is dealt within this 
Report, TTe shall now give a Table to show the different proportions which 
these amounts hear to the total coat of education in each of the nine Provinces 
ot India* The statement exhibits great differences of system, which will at 
once strike the eye. Here it is only necessary to observe that it has always 
been regarded as a sound principle that the assistance rendered from public 
funds should bear some proportion to local resources. Among strictly local 
resources the most important are f ees a which afford an index of the effective 
demand for education, and on which we shall presently offer a few special 
remarks. The next in importance are the resources of private managers* and 
the subscriptions and endowments shown in the column headed " Other sources/ 1 
Even local funds and municipal contributions, though collected under legal 
sanction, may in one aspect be regarded as coming under the definition of 
local resources, inasmuch as they represent local effort, which though now no 
longer voluntary was in some Provinces at first supplied without the compul- 
sion of law. But throughout this Report we have treated all funds that are 
raised by compulsory taxation as public funds ; and in support of this practice 
we may add that it is to some extent through official or departmental 
influence that local and municipal rates are applied to the purposes of education/ 
Whatever yiew of the character of these funds be taken, the Tables given in 
this Chapter afford the means of making any comparison that may bo desired. 
They show at a glance that no uniform proportion exists between expenditure 
from provincial funds, and that from fees or other local resources- So far as 
primary education is concerned, the Government of India, in a Resolution 
No, 63, dated February nth, 187 1, published shortly after the decentralisation 
order o£ 1870, declared its policy in the following terms : "The fact is that pri- 
mary education must be supported both by Imperial funds and by local rates, 
*| It is not by any means the policy of the Government of India to deny to pri- 
" mary schools assistance from Imperial revenues ; but, on the other band, no sum 
" that could be spared from these revenues would suffice for the work, and local 
^ rates must be raised to effect any sensible impression on the masses. This docs 
^ not lessen the obligation of Government to contribute as liberally as other 
41 demands allow, to supplement the sums raised by local effort. The true policy 
^ will be to distribute the Imperial funds, so far as such funds arc available, in 
" proportion to the amount raised by the people from each District/' The 
"gures given in the statement below, when compared with those which will be 
given hereafter, show that the principle of some fixed ratio between provincial 
grants and local resources has not been maintained throughout India, With 
regard to the figures for tiro Haidarabad Assigned Districts, attention must be 
called to the remarks made in Chapter IV, where it is explained that the whole 
1° ^ r^I™ ! t UOt Btow *«loral fund expenditure on education, but that 
part of it 13 credited to piorincial funds and shown as provincial expenditure. 
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Table shotting the Proportion of educational Expenditure in 1881-82 borne 

by each Source of Revenue, 
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665- Fees — The different proportion in which fees contribute to the cost of 
education is very marked. Not only does the proportion vary considerably 
between Province and Province, but it varies between one class of institution 
and another. In the Central Provinces it might he expected that fee-receipts 
would be small, hut in the North-Western Provinces it 13 remarkable that with 
a public expenditure which supplies 81 per cent, of the whole cost of education, 
not 5 per cent of the cost is paid by fees. Bombay stands in marked con- 
trast with Madras* In the former Presidency, with a public expenditure 
amounting to 60 prr cent., or if the contributions from Native States are 
included to nearly 77 per cent, of the whole cost of education, only 15 per 
cent, is met by f er?s ; but in Madras, while public funds pay less than half the 
cost of all schools, fees contribute nearly one-third* In Bengal the proportion 
borne by fees is still more satisfactory. It must be remembered that in Prov- 
inces where primary, education is mainly supplied by indigenous or other 
aided schools the cost to public funds is less, and the proportion of expendi- 
ture borne bjr fees is consequently greater than in Provinces where schools for 
tbo masses are wholly maintained at the cost of local and provincial revenues. 
Turning now to the different classes of institutions to which the fee receipts 
throughout India are credited, wo find that the proportion of 23^ per cent, 
shown in the Tabic is thus distributed. Departmental institutions raise in fees 
6 9 per cent, of the whole expenditure upon education in India, aided schools 
raise nearly 13 per cent., and unaided schools under inspection 2*7 per cent ; 
whil& the remainder is chiefly derived from University fees* 

666- The Distribution of Public Expenditure-— We now enter upon the 

second part of our enquiry. The distribution of the expenditure from public 
funds among the various classes of education is a matter of even greater 
importance than the amount of those funds. The following table shows what 
proportion of the public grant from (1) Provincial, (2) Local, and (3) Munici- 
pal funds respectively was devoted in each Province to collegiate; secondary, 
and primary education. We think it needless to offer any detailed comments 
upon the Table, which is of itself sufficient to show that no uniform distribu- 
tion of public funds exists throughout India. But we call attention to the 
remarks made in Chapter IV under the head of rt Claims of primary Education 
u upon public Punds" and to the account there given of the discussion which 
took place at our meeting of February 14th, 1883- The Commission finally 
adopted the Becommendation that "primary education be declared to be that 
" part of the whole system of public instruction which possesses an almost 
" exclusive claim upon local funds set apart for education, and a large claim 
"on provincial revenues." The following Table shows how far the principle 
thus asserted is at present carried out in practice. 
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667. Distribution of Public Funds according to Educational Agen* 

cies A further analysis of the expenditure fiom public funds upon educa 

turn ra the year 1SS1 82 will throw light upon the question of the develop 
ment of private enterprise In Chapter Till we liave stiomx in what Prov- 
inces of India little has yet been done for encouraging aided schools m 
preference to departmental schools We shall not, therefore, attempt any 
analysis of the provincial figures But if the total expenditure in the nine 
Provinces from public funds, amounting to Us 91,23,882 m 1881 82, be traced 
m it* application to each class o£ agency, it vnll be found that 29 92 per cent 
was devoted to indirect charges, such as the Universities, direction, ^inspection 
scholarships, and other miscellaneous chirges, from which all branches of educa 
tionai activity derived benefit while 70 08 per cent went to meet the direct 
charges of maintaining or assisting educational institutions Departmental 
colleges and schools leceived 49 94 per cent , and institutions under private 
management received 20 14 per cent of the public expenditure stated above 
Of the share thus given to departmental institutions, provincial revenues paid 54 
per cent , and local and municipal funds 40 and 6 per cent respectively while 
the assistance rendered to private enterprise from public funds vras distributed 
m the ratio of 77 per cent from provincial revenues, and 17 and 6 per cent 
from local and municipal funds respectively As the statistical Tables 3^ and 3*? 
appended to tins Heport shovr a thffeTCut percentage, it is necessary to obsftTTC 
that the fitnires here analysed represent the public expenditure on those institu- 
tions alone with which our Report deals, and not on all classes of education 

668 Total educational Expenditure in India —We have hitherto 

confined our attention to the expenditure incurred upon those classes of insti- 
tutions with, which our Report Uus been concerned We now enter upon the 
third division of the present Chapter We have to examine certain complaints 
which have been made regarding the insufficiency of the *ways and means of 
education as provided from public funds In order to do this, we shall compare 
the total expendituie upon all classes of education, ns shown in the departmental 
accounts, with the revenues of the public funds which have supplied it TVr 
shall take into consideration the expenditure on the education of Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as the co*t of technical schools and colleges lhe public 
expenditure hitherto considered amounts, as shown in the Table already given, 
^ to Us 91,33,882 , but that with which we shall now deal is an expenditure of 
Us 1,01,82 684, which represents the cost to public funds of all education in 
the nine Provinces whose history has been reviewed This expenditure is arrived 
xA alter &D&uetuig the iees received in departmental institutions, and after in- 
cluding the cost of buildings and of all other charges, such as the cost of 
medical colleges, which properly belong to education It excludes, however, 
as all Tables of expenditure given m our Report do, the charges incurred by the 
State on account of pensions and gratuities to educational officers Including 
fees and the funds expended from endowments and from all other sources 
independent o£ the Stite^he total expenditure on education genenlly imounted 
in 188182 to Es 1,82,15,169 Of this sum, Es 1,01,82,684 were supphed 
from public f «nds, thit is from provincial, local and municipal funds together 
TVe have considered all these funds, which are raised by compulsory taxition, 
is pubhc funds, though there is an obvious distinction between provincial 
levenaea which arc supplied by the tax paying community of the whole empire, 
™d local and municipal funds winch are raised and expended locally These 
last funds may, from one point of view, be regarded as a part of local resources, 
and although they are called forth by legal enactment, they must somewhat 
wduce the fund from which voluntary educational effort could be supplied 
w Here, as in Bengal, there ore no local rates, it is urged that fee contributions 
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largely take their place ; and we have already noticed tlie hrge peicentage of 
the cost of education in that Province which is met by fee-receipts. But asm 
this Chapter we have separately shown each source of educational expenditure, 
it will be easy to compare the piovision made in any Province of India from any 
particular source with that which is made in other Provinces. TVe have, 
however, found it more cow enient to treat provincial, local, and municipal 
grants as public funds ; and it may bo observed with reference to all these 
sources of revenue that it rests with the Government to increase their contri- 
butions to education either by altering the law, or by exercising its direct or 
indirect influence over the boards. Local funds are voted by the local hoards, 
but the Government has power to male bye-laws, and the budgets of the boards 
require official sanction. The power of municipalities over the toT\n purse is 
greater, but even here the budgets generally require the sanction of Government, 
and the Municipal boards are not indifferent to thB advice which they receive 
from the Local Governments. Provincial revenues, as already shown, are at the 
absolute disposal of the Local Governments. Por these reasons the three separate 
funds included under the name of public funds aro more or less capable of 
increase, if Government should consider it right to interfere. We shall now 
inquire into the sufficiency of the sums devoted to education from each of these 
sources, ana in order to throw light on the subject we shall compare the 
grants made in 1 88 1-82 with the whole revenue of the funds from which they 
were made. 

669. Comparison of departmental Statistics with the Imperial Ac- 
counts — It is necessary, at the outset, to explain the inconsistencies which at 
once stuVe the eye on a comparison of the accounts of the Education Depart- 
ments with those given in the Financial Statements annually published by the 
Government of India. The two sets of accounts appear at first sight to be irre- 
concileablc. Not only do they differ by very large sums, but the differences 
are not uniform. -In one Province the departmental accounts show a larger 
expenditure than the Imperial accounts, and in another less. The Imperial 
accounts represent the true statement of receipts and expenditure. The depart- 
mental accounts are to some extent less accurate, because they are compiled soon 
after the end of the year to which they refer, and before the final audit of the 
accounts has taken place. The accounts of India for 1 88 1 -82 do not appear until 
the Estimates for 1 883-84 are published. The departmental reports for 1 88 1 -82 
are published about the month of October 1882, To this difference of the 
dates on which the two sets of accounts are rendered, must be attributed 
some part of the discrepancy between the expenditure shown in the departmental 
reports and in the Pinancial Statement. The discrepancy arising from this cause 
is, however, small, and the main causes for the large discrepancy have yet to be 
explained. The accounts of India under the head of Expenditure on Educa- 
tion show botli more and less than the departmental accounts. They show 
more, because they show the gross expenditure* and do not deduct the receipts 
from fees. They show less, because they adopt an entirely different classifica- 
tion of expenditure. Thus, to take one example, the expenditure on depart- 
mental school-buildings is shown in the accounts of India under Civil buildings, 
but in the departmental accounts it is included as an educational charge. 
Again, the expenditure on medical schools and colleges is shown in the Imperial 
accounts under the head of Medical Services, while it is included by the 
Department among educational charges. Any occasional agreement between 
the two sets of accounts would be quite accidental, and if it were observed in 
the accounts of one year it would be absent from those of another. Thus, the 
gross expenditure as show n in the Imperial accounts for the three largest Provinces 
of India for 1881 -8a, charged against Provincial revenues only, and therefore 
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escludh" the charges against local or municipal revenues, contrasts with the 
departmental accounts as follows. The Imperial accounts show a gross educa- 
tional expenditure in Madras from provincial revenues of Ks. 10,45,000, irtffle 
the receipts credited to these revenues were Ks. 1,68,000. The departmental 
accounts, which deduct fees hut include buildings and all indirect educational 
expenditure, except pension charges paid from Imperial revenues, show a 
charge against provincial revenues of Us* 9,81,000. The Madras expenditure 
therefore appears, according to the departmental accounts to he less than 
the gross, and more than the net, expenditure shown in the Imperial ac* 
counts. The same result is observed in Bengal, -where the expenditure, 
shown by the Department, Us. 26,45,000, is less than the gross expen- 
diture of Us. 27,77,000 shown in the Imperial accounts, and much more 
than the net expenditure shown by them after deducting the receipts of 
K s - 5>733° 00 * tt* e reason being that the fee-receipts in Bengal are larger than 
the excluded expenditure for school-buildings and for medical education. 
In Bombay the departmental accounts show an expenditure of Hs, 1 1,38,000, 
which not only very largely exceeds the net expenditure shown in th& 
accounts of India after deducting foes, but which even exceeds tlie gross 
expenditure shown in the Imperial accounts at Us. 10,58,000. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that, although the depaitmental accounts in Bombay 
exclude fees, they include a more than counterbalancing expenditure on 
buildings and certain other charges which, according to the classification of 
the Imperial accounts, appear under other heads of expenditure than educa- 
tion. It is notj therefore, suited to the purposes of this Heport to take the 
accounts of the Government of India ; which, although they arc more accurate 
as far as they go, include some items which it is necessary from our point 
of view to omit, and exclude others which are required for our purposes 
There is another reason for following the departmental accounts. The 
expenditure is not distributed in the Imperial accounts according to classes 
of education or of educational agency. For these reasons we shall continue 
to follow the accounts of expenditure rendered by the Department, and in 
contrasting the expenditure from the several sources of publio revenue with 
the total income of each, we shall not take the expenditure shown in the 
Imperial accounts. On the other hand, the income of each source of revenue 
will be shown as it is given in the accounts of India. 

670. Provincial Contributions.— Reserving to the last the question of 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the contributions rendered to education from 
provincial, local and municipal funds, we shall first compare those contribu- 
tions with the income of the sources of revenue from which they were made. 
In doing so a difficulty occurs regarding the provincial income of the various 
Provinces in 188 1-82. The Table given below contrasts the expenditure shown 
in the departmental accounts for 1881-82 with the revised estimates of provincial 
income shown in the accounts 'of India for 1882-83. The total expenditure 
in 1881-82 charged by the Department to provincial revenues on account 
of education, including professional and technical institutions, and the cost 
of educating Europeans and Eurasians, was Us. 70,76,137, to which Coorg 
contributed Rs. 13,230 and tho Haidarabad Assigned Districts Ks. Z>3 ^2. 
Bat for reasons noticed hereafter these two Provinces are excluded from this 
part of our review. The comparison between the expenditure of one year and the 
income of another must be explained. Any comparison between the total expendi- 
ture on education in 1881-82, and the provincial revenues of that year, would ho 
SS£l 8 u re ^° nS ' Iu the first P lace VrovinoM revenues of 

cot S n ^ Ae repayment to ^ Governments of the 
contributions made hy them to the Imperial treasury for the Afghan War. I* 
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tho next place, the revised arrangements made in 1882 reduced the grants made 
to Bengal and to tho North-western Provinces. Their expenditure on educa. 
tion has not been reduced, but their provincial revenues fixed for a term of 
five years have heen curtailed. I^astly, the arrangements made with the several 
Governments in 1881-82 were not then uniform. Thus, for instance, the total 
provincial revenue of Madras was only one-half of the revenue of Bombay, 
and the provincial income of Assam was largely in excess of that of Madras. 
It must not he supposed that the Government which receives the largest 
provincial assignment is necessarily in the best position for making a liberal 
provision for educational wants. A larger gross income may imply only 
heavier charges and larger responsibilities involving a smaller net income. In 
the year 1882-83 the arrangements made with the Local Governments were 
fairly uniform, and were intended to place them relatively in the same position. 
The grants made to Bengal and the North-Western Provinces were, it is true, 
reduced. But the new arrangements settled the financial position of the 
several Governments for the future. It is with the future rather than tho past 
that we are at present concerned, and the following Table which contrasts 
the provincial revenues of the various Provinces according to the revised 
estimates made in 1882 with their educational expenditure in the year with 
which our Keport deals, will convey as accurate an impression as it is pos- 
sible to give o£ the relative liberality with which the claims of education 
are treated by the Provincial Governments concerned, Coorg and the Haidara- 
bad Assigned Districts are not incltidedin the arrangements referred to, and are 
therefore omitted from the Table. 

Table showing the net Expenditure from Provincial Funds on Education in 
1 88 1~8 2 5 and the Income of those Fund* m T882-83, according to the Revised 
Estimates of that year. 
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671. local Fund Contributions.— It may be observed that Bengal mates 
tho largest assignment of any Province in India for education from provincial 
revenues, and this* is easily explained by the absence of any local educational 
cess The small sums contributed from local rates to schools in Bengal arc 
confined to certain non-regulation tracts, and tlip local fund revenue of Bengal, 
shown in the following Table, is not by law chargeable with Education. 
Madras also contributes a larger provincial grant than Bombay, but this in- 
equality is more than redressed by the greater liberality of local funds in the 
latter Presidency. Tho following flable contrasts the local fund revenue of 
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each Province in i83i 82 with thcfiharc of it footed in that year to educa 
hon Tlie Hfudarabad Assigned Districts arc hero included but for vmm 
already stated Uic expenditure charged to their loci! fund montit is under 
estimated Tic local fund income shown below includes the receipts under 
Locil fund Bmennw as well as tin) contributions inadefrom other sources of 
revenue but it excludes opening balances 
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672 Municipal Contributions —In regird to local funds there is no 
difficulty m ascertaining their annual income fheir accounts ire published m 
the Financial Statements of India from which wo hive obtained the statistics 
already given But in regard to municipil income a difficulty occurs In the 
Chapter on Primary Education wc comjared the receipts of municipalities with * 
their expenditure on primary schools tl c statistics of income being extracted 
from the Annual Administration Reports of the vinous Locil Governments 
The opening balances were excluded But the Administration Reports like those 
of education are published before the accounts of the year ure finally audited , 
and as each municipality keeps its own accounts and many of the municipal! 
ties are comparatively inexperienced tl ere is a great risk of error in the first 
statements of accounts rendered by them Their expenditure on education is 
tested by the Education Dcpaitmcnt and these figures can be relied upon, hut 
their stitements of income must be accepted with reservation Tor the purposes 
of this Chapter we liavo taken the revenues of provincial and local funds from the 
Imper al accounts and in the case of municipal revenues wo shall also accept 
the figures given in Appendix 0 in the Tinance and Revenue Accounts of Indii 
for 188 1 82 To tl e figures given for Bengal must he added the income of Cid 
cutta but mth this exception we take tbo estimates of income is funmhed m the 
accounts of the Government of India for 1881 82 The contrast between the 
municipal income raised m each Province and the expenditure on education 
from that source is very marked and it throws some light upon the statements 
made by witnesses regarding the want of liberality si own by municipal cor 
porations m most Provinces of India It will be observed tint the Punjab 
is the only Province m which there 13 any exception to this general rule 
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Table shotting the net Expenditure from Municipal Funds on Education in 

18S 1-1883 and ike Income of those Funds in that year. 
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673. Summary : Insufficiency of Contributions from Public Funds.— 

It seems, inevitable that our Recommendations must lead, to increased expendi- 
ture in two directions. In Chapter VIII we have recommended tbat " a periodi- 
" cally increasing provision be made in tbo educational budget of eacb Prov- 
ince for tbe expansion of aided institutions." We have there discussed 
the danger to private enterprise of arbitrary restrictions of grants, and the 
necessity for revising tbo grant-in-aid rules in the various Provinces ; a revision, 
from which we expect an increasing outlay upon schools and colleges under 
private management. In paragraph 667 we have seen tbat from the provision 
of pubUc funds in 1881-82 for the classes of education with which our Report 
deals', institutions under private management received so- 14 per cent., and 
departmental institutions received 49-94 per cent. We have also seen (paragraph 
665) that the former class of institutions contribute in the form of fees nearly 
13 per cent., and the latter harely 7 per cent, of the whole educational outlay 
in India. If the principle that assistance from puhlic funds should bear some 
proportion to local contributions istobefairly carried out, it is obvious that 
greater liberality must boshown in future in dealing with the claims of private 
enterprise. In other Chapters «c have advocated the extension of pnmary 
education, vrbile we have deprecated any check to more ^*>»; 
Our Recommendations for transferring certain departmental *» 
private effort, and for raising fees wherever possible m ^.^ T ^^^™ 
may effect considerable economy, but we believe that ,if the Indnn Govern- 
mcLnroto recognise adequately the great task before ^. f ^^^ 
diture ,31 he required. It has been our object in this Chapte : toshwr 
precisely what grants are made in each ^J^^Z^ 
and from each source of public revenue, and what V*^J^V£* 
bear to the total revenues. We do not consider that we are £0eduF «to 
suggest measures for increasing the ways and means of ed uca ion J c nave 
stated the opinions of witness in regard to ^V^^^^MM 

treatment o^Mon.t «» ^reTon ^* Oo^l 'STte 
the responsibilities and powers inferred <» . • m ^ ter 

scheme of decentmlisation as now developed. The Tallies gi » 
wUi show that various funds contribute more liberally m seme irovmccst 
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in others to the cost of education, antl the liberality of one pirt of India m 7 
afford an example to Local Governments or to Local Boards d^tae. 
behove that still greater efforts nro generally demanded, and in support o 1m 
view we need only call attention to the return of institutions and scholars 
riven in General Tabic (2a) at the end of this Report, which fehows tint i 0 
the area to which our enquiries arc confined, containing 859,844 square miles, 
with -179 villages and towns, inhabited hy 202,604,080 persons, there were 
only 1 12,218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or adults at school in 
1881-82 ' The proportion of pupils, both malo and female, to tlio population of 
school-going age, calculated in accordance with the principles described in , 
Chapter II, is shown below — 
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These figures exclude the attendance in schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, and in unattached institutions for professional or technical educa- 
tion, hut they include that in all other institutions known to tho Department 
in 1881-82. The most advanced Province of India still fails to reach 75 per 
cent of its male children of the schooi-goinj age ; 98 per cent, of its female 
children of that age ; while m one Province, with its total population of both 
sexes exceeding 44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred arc growing tip in 
ignorance, and female education has hardly begun to make any progress. 
The census returns are equally conclusive in showing the magnitude of the 
work that remains before education in India can he placed upon a national 
basis Taking the male population of Ajmir and ol the nine Provinces with 
^hich our Heport deals, which exC ecds 103 millions, about 94 £ millions arc 
I f \f V ^ ° £ ^ l*** 1 * VovnhUon, numbering about 99 , 700,000, 
no l eS3 than millions are returned as unable to read or write 
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CHAPTER m 

EECOMMENDATIGNS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION*. 

674* — "Vfa subjoin in a complete form the Recommendations adopted by 
the Commission in regard to each branch of education. 

675. — (Jf). — Recommendations on Indigenous Education* 

z. That an indigenous school be defined as one established or conducted 
by natives of India on native methods, 

2. That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, be recognised and 
encouraged, if they serve any purpose of secular education whatsoever. 

m 3* That the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools 
of a high order, and desiring recognition, bo ascertained by the Education 
Departments in communication with Pandits, Maulavis, and others interested in 
the subject. 

4, That preference be given to that system which regulates the aid giyen 
mainly according to the results of examinations. 

5, That special encouragement ho afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to 
undergo training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under 
regular training. 

6* That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools he aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their personnel or curriculum as 
possible. 

7. That the standards of examination be arranged to suit each Province, 
with the view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenous 
systems, and of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of use- * 
f ul subjects of instruction, 

S, That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in $ku t and, as far as 
possibly, the examinations for their grants-in-aid be conducted in &ziu* 

9. That aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools, be under* 
stood to be open to all classes and castes of the community, special aid being, 
if necessary, assignable on account of low*caste pupils. 

10. That such a proportion between special and other elementary indige- 
nous schools be maintained in each town and District, as to ensure a propor* 
tionate provision for the education of all classes. 

1 1. That where Municipal and Local boards exist, the registration, super* 
visiqn, and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or 
unaided, bo entrusted to such hoards; provided that boards shall not interfere 
in any way with such schools as do not desire to receive aid, or to be subject 
to the supervision of the boards, ^ 

12. That the aid given to elementary indigenous schools be a charge against 
the funds at the disposal of Ix>cal and Hunieipal boar&s where such exist; 
and every indigenous school, which is registered for aid, receive from such 
boards the aid to which it is entitled under the rules. 

It7 
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13. That Buch boards be required to give elementary indigenous schools 
free play and development, and to establish f resh schools of their own only * 
where the preferable alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be 
adopted. 

14. That the local inspecting officers be ex-ofjicio members of Municipal or 

District school boards 

15. That the officers of the Education Department keep lists of allelcmcn- 
tary indigenous schools, and assist the boards in selecting schools to be registered 
for aid, and in securing a proportionate provision of cducatiou for all classes o£ t 
the community. . * 

676.~C9). — Recommendations on Primary Education. 

1 . That primary education be regarded as the instruction of the masses 
through the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position 
in life, and be not necessarily regarded as n portion of instruction leading up 
to the University. 

2. That the upper primary and lower primary examinations bo not made 
compulsory in any Province. 

3. That while every branch of education can justly claim the fosteriDg 
care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, 
to declare the elementary education of tho masses, its provision, extension, and 

» improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State should now bo directed in a still larger measure than here- 
tofore. 

4 That an attempt bo made to secure the fullest possible provision for, 
and extension of, primary education by legislation suited to the circumstances 
of each Province. 

5. That where indigenous schools exist, the principle of niding and im- 
proving them he recognised as an important means of extending elementary 
education. 

6 That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as far as po^si* 
ble tn situ, and all primary schools receiving aid be invariably inspected wfi/tf., 

M 7. That, as a general rule, aid to primary schools bo regulated to a large 
extent according to the results of examination ; but an exception may bo made 
in the case of schools established in backward Districts or under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which may be aided under special rules. * . ' 

8. That school-houses and furniture be of tho simplest and most econo- 
mical Mud. 

^ 1 9, That tho standards of primary examinations in each Province be re- 
vised with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical 
subjects, such as native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the 
elements of natural and physical science, and their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts; hut that no attempt be made to secure general 
uniformity throughout India. 

10 That care be taken not to interfere with the freedom of managers 
of aided schools in the choice of text-boots. 

«n*V* T ^ P^^W class to class he not necessarily made to depend 
Sonnee ° f ^^ions uniform throughout the 

naU" JSf dOT fP?« nt * Promoted by the encouragement of 

.t^TOSTJ^S^ Md suited to the circum- 
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13. That 'all inspecting officers and teachers Jbo directed to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a light influence on 
the manners, the conduct, and the character of the children, and that, for the 
guidance of the masters, a special manual he prepared* 

14. That ttie existing rules, as to religious teaching in Government 
schools, he applied to all primary schools wholly maintained hy Municipal or 
Local 3?und hoards. 

15. That the supply of Normal schools, whether Government or aided, he 
localised as to provide for the local requirements of all primary schools, 

^whether Government or aided, within the Division unaer each Inspector. 

16. That the first charges on Provincial Punds assigned for primary 
education be the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of ade- 
quate Normal schools. 

* 1 7, That pupils in Municipal or Local hoard-schools he not entirely 
exempted from payment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children 
of rate-payers, 

18* That in all hoard-schools, a certain proportion of pupils be admissible 
as free students on the ground ot poverty ; and in the case of special schools, 
established for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger exemption from 
payment of fees he allowed under proper authority for special reasons* 

19. That, subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of free students 
on account of poverty, fees, whether in money or kind, bo levied in all aided 
schools; hut the proceeds be left entirely at the disposal of the school- 
managers. 

20. That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge's Resolution, dated 
nth October 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., that in selecting persons to fill the 
I6west offices under Government, preference ho always given to candidates who 
can read and write. 

21. That the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and of the 
North- Western Provinces," he invited to consider the advisability of carrying 
out the suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, 
of making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of here* 
ditary village officers, such as Patels and Lambardars. 

* 32* That night-schools he encouraged wherever practicable. 

■ * 23. That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as regards the- 
hours of the day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance 
of scholars is required, especially in agricultural villages and in backward Dis- 
tricts, ' 

24. That primary education be extended in backward Districts, especially 
in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the 
Department pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants* 
in-aid to those who are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

25. That all primary schools wholly maintained at tho cost of the school* 
boards, and all primary schools tliafc are aided from the some fund and arc not 
registered as special schools, be understood to he open to all castes and classes 
of the community. - " * 

26. That such a proportion between special and other primary schools be 
maintained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provision for the 
education oE all castes. 

27. That assistance be given to schools and orphanages in which poor 
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'children are taught reading writing, and counting, with or without manual 
wort, 

28- That primary education he declared to he that part of thg whote * 
system of Public Instruction, which possesses an almost exclusive claim on 1 
local funds set apart for education, and a large claim on provincial rcyenues^ 

29 That both Municipal and Local Boards ieep a separate school-fund/ 

' 30 That the Municipal school-fund consist of— * r \ -\ 

[a) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to be fixed in each 

case by the Local Government ; J / f ' 

(6) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of Iho 
Municipal school-fund ; 

(e) any assignment that may bo made to the Municipal school-fund 
from the Local Fund ; 

(d) any assignment from Provincial Funds ; *r 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Municipalities for 

the promotion of education ; 1% 
(/) any unexpended balance of the scliool-fund from previous years 

31, That the Local board's school-fund consist of— 

(a) a distinct share of the general Local Fund, Tvhich share shall 

not be less than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for 
each Province ; 

(b) the fees levied in schools Tvholly maintained at the cost of 

the school- fund : 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by Municipal Boards ; 

(d) any assignment made from Provincial Funds ; 

(e) any other funds that may bo entrusted to the Local Boards 

for the promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from previous 
years, 

32, That the general control over primary school-expenditure be vested in 
the school-hoards, whether Municipal or Local, vrhicb may now exist or may 
hereafter be created for self-government in each Province. 

33, That the first appointment of schoolmasters in Municipal or Local 
board-schools be left to the tOTvn or District boards, with the proviso that the 
masters be certificated or approved by the Department, and their subsequent ' 
promotion or removal be regulated by the boards, subject to the approval of 
the Department. 

v ^ 34, That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in each school- 
district, and the construction and repair of board school-houses, be charged 
against the Municipal ox Local Board schools und so created- 

■ 

35. That the vernacular, in yMch instruction shall "be imparted in any 
primary school, mamtamed by any Municipal or Local Board, be determined 
by the school committee of management, subject to revision bv the Municipal 
or Local Board: provided that if there be any dissenting minority m the com- 
munity, who represent a number of pu pi Is sufficient to form one or more sepa- 
rate classes or schools, * shall b e incumbent on the Department to provide for 
\ t or schools, and it shall be incumbent on such 

of tw£ v *? aSsi * n io sueh class <* <* schools a fair proportion . 

oi tne TVliole assignable funds. 
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36j That Municipal and Local boards administering funds 'in aid of primary 
^schools adopt the rules preserved by the Department for aiding such schools, 
hnd f introduce no change .therein without the sanction of the Department. 

V 

. — Recommendations on Secondary Education. 



^ %*That in the upper classes of high schools thprc he two divisions,— one 
Ifeading to the Entrance examination of the Unii ersities, the other of a more 
practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-litemry 
pursuits* * 

\ 2. That when the proposed bifurcation in secondary schools i* carried out, 
the certificate of having passed by the final Standard, or, if necessary, by any 
lower standard, of either of the proposed alternative courses, he accepted as a 
sufficient general {est of fitness for the public service. 

*3 *Thaf high and middle schools he united in the returns under the single 
term "secondary schools," and that tho classification of students in eecondiry 
schools he pro\ ided for in a separate Table, showing the stage of instruction* 
whether primary, middle or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and 
secondary education. 

\^ 4 That a small annual grant be made for the formation and maintenance 
ol libraries in all high schools. 

5 That the Grant-in-aid Code of each Province include provision for 
giving help to school-managers in the renewal, and, if necessary, the increase, 
of their furniture and apparatus of instruction after stated intervals. 

6. That an examination in the principles and practice of fetching bo 
instituted, success in which should hereafter bo & condition of permanent 
employment as a teacher in any secondary school, Government or aided. 

7. That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Jformal 
school in the principles and practice of teaching be required to undergo a 
shorter course of training than others. 

r 8, That the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools be 
considered in making appointments to posts in the service of Government, and 
that in cases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 years* rule be 
relaxed. 

9* That the Director of Public Instruction, in consultation with the 
tnanagers of schools receiving aid from Government, determine the scale of fees * 
to be charged and the proportion of pupils to be exempted from payment 
therein, 

* 10 That, in order to encourage tho establishment of aided schools, the 
managers he not required to charge fees as high as those of a neighbouring 
Government school of the same class. 

* ik That scholarship-holders as such he not exempted from payment or 
the ordinary fees, 

13, That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so arranged that, 
as suggested in the Despatch of 185^ they may form connecting hnls between 
tho different grades of institutions. 

13. That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational 
endowments not attached to a particular institution, be awarded after public 
competition VUhout'retriction, except in special cases, to students from any 
particular class of schools. 

id ThKt scholarships gaincd,in open competition be tenable, under proper 
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sife<mards to ensure the progress of the scholarship holder, at any approved 
institution for general or special instruction + 

15 That the attention of the Government of Bombay he invited to the 
fact that, while the Despatch of 1 854 provides for the creation of hoth free 
nnd stipendiary scholarships tenahle in Government and private schools alike 
ilmost exclusive stress is bow laid in that Presidency upon f reo studentships, 
nnd that stipendiary scholarships are confined to students of Government 

schools 

16 That the Government of Jladns he invited to consider the necessity 
oE revising the system of scholarships in secondary schools in that Presidency 
with a view to bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatch 
of 1854 

17 That in the conduct of all departmental examinations managers and 
teachers of the vanous non Government schools he associated as far as pos 
sible with the officers of the Department 

\8 That m order to secure the efficiency of departmental examination^ 
examiners whether officials or non officials, be remunerated from the fees 
levied from candidates increased when necessary by a gmnt from Government 

19 That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the 
teaching and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on 
the manners, the conduct and the character of pupils be re-affirmed 

20 That continuous instruction m school without a break do not extend 
as a rule beyond three hours 

2 1 That in the Punjab the course in Persian of high schools do not extend 
beyond the standard of the Entrance examination 

22 That promotions from class to class be left entirely to the discretion of 
the school authorities 

23 That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to 
secondary ib different from its relation to primary education, in that the means 
of primary education may lie provided without regard to the existence of 
local co operation while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of 
secondary education only where adequate local co operation is forthcoming , and 
that therefore in all ordinary cases secondary schools for instruction in Eng 
lis.li be hereafter established by the State preferably on the footing of the system 
of grants in aid 



678 - GQ —Recommendations on Collegtate Education 

1 That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the recom 
mendations made m the several Provincial Reports with regard to providing W 
extending the means of collegiate education in the Province of Smdh and at 
Ahmedabad m Bombay, at Bhagulpur m Bengal and at Jababmr m the 
Central Provinces and also to the question of the establishment of an aided 
c )llegt_ it Delhi under native management » 

41 I J^f ^ "*? f aid t0 each eolIe S Q bo determined by the strength of 
the staff the expecditure on its maintenance the efficiency of the mstitution 
and the wants of the locality 

4 That in order to secure a due succession of competent officers in the 
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Education Department, the period of necessary service qualifying for pension 
should he reduced, and that a graduated scale of pensions based on length of 
service, and obtainable without medical certiacate, should bo introduced. 

5 That Indian graduates, especially those \rho have also graduated in 
European Universities, be more largely employed than they have hitherto 
, been in the colleges maintained by Government. 

- 6. That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literarv 
;and on the physical side, It is desirable, in all the larger colleges, Government 
and aided, to make provision for more than one of the alternative courses laid 
down by the Universities, 

7, That the discretionary power of Principals of colleges, to admit to certain 
courses of lectures in special cases students who have not passed the examina- 
tions required by the Universities, he affirmed. 

^ 8. That an attempt bo made to prepare amoral text-boot, based upon 
the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may he taught in all 
government and non-Government colleges, 

" , 9. That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government and 
aided college deliver to each of the college classes in every session a series of 
lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. 

10. That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest * 
rate consistent with the undiminished spread of education should be levied in 
every college aided by the State, no aided college should be required to levy 
fees at the same rate as that charged in a neighbouring Government college, 

11. That no college, Government or aided, be allowed to receive more ^ - 
than a certain proportion of free students; the proportion to be fixed by the 
Department, in communication, where necessary* \s ith the managers. 

1 2. That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges, the principle be 
affirmed that f ees, though levied monthly for the convenience of students^ arc 
to ho regarded as payments for a term, and that a student lias no right to a 
certificate from his college for any term until the whole fee for that term 
is paid* 

13* That as the fees in the Presidency College of Madras are considerably 
lower than those wliich it is found practicable to levy in the Presidency College* 
of Calcutta and Bombay, the Government of Madras he invited to consider 
the advisability of enhancing the rate of fees in that college- " 

14. That the Local Governments and Administrations he invited to consi- 
der whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships tenable in Arts colleges 
a larger proportion of the provincial grant for education than 2 per cent. 

15. That scholarship-holders as such he not exempted from payment of the 
ordinary fees. 

, 16, That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 
of appropriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establishment for scho- 
larships tenable by graduates reading for the M. A. degree, 

* 17. That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability 
of establishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them in 
proceed to Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of 
mechanical industry. 

18 That in place of the system existing in aradras, according to which. 
th e first txventy students at the University Entrance and F.A. epminatio^ * 
arc allowed to read free in any G6vernmcnt college, liberal provision be made 
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for a system of acholaraWpa, open to general competition and tcnaWo in any 

/ 10 Wuhe Government -of Bombay be requested to consider whether 
ott or some of tiro scholarships ,now restiictcd to the Ulphinstonq and Deccan ; 
Oolites may, with due regard to the circumstances under which they were 
ori^haUy founded, be made tenable at any affiliated college ; and that if these 
- scholarships cannot iaiily be opfened to grataal competition, they be awarded 
as far aa possible to poof students who, but for the stipends, would ho unable to 
continue their studies at college, 

g^g t {5) f Recommendations on the Internal Administration of the Education ' 

Department. * " * 

f That when an educational officer enters the higher graded service of tfa 
Education Depaitment* his promotion should not involve any loss of pay, u 

- * 2* That conferences (i) of officers of the Education Department, and {3) 
of such officers with managers of aided and unaided schools, be held from * 
* time to time for the discussion of questions affecting education, the Director of 
Public Instruction being m each case ex*officio President of the conference. 
1 Also that Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of the school- 
masters subordinate to them for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment. 

3 That a general educational library and museum be formed at some 
suitable locality in each Province, and that encouragement be given to school- 
papers or magazines conducted in the vernacular. 

t 

4. That managers of schools in competition be invited by the Depart* 
ment to agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of the locality 
allow, (1) that, except at specified times, a pupil of one school be not admitted 
to another without a certificate from his previous school ; (2) that any fees 
due to that school have been paid ; and (3) that he do not obtain promotion 
into a higher class by changing his school, 

5. That it be an instruction to tho Department in the various Provinces 
to aim at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with due regard to necessary 
exemptions, up to the highest amount that will not check the spread of educa- 
tion, especially in colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools in towns 
Trhere the ^a\ue oi education is understood, 

6. That the Education Department in each Province limit its calls for 
. returns, (\) to such as the Government may xequire, and (2) to such others as 

are indispensable foe information and control. 

7. That all schools managed by the Department, or by Committees eser- 
cising statutory powers, and all other schools that are regularly aided or in- 
spected, or that legulaily send pupils to the examinations of the University 01 
of the Department (other than examinations which are conducted by the 
Department for admisbion to the publio service), be classed as public schools, 

. and sub-divided into departmental, aided, and unaided ■ (3) that all other school' 
furnishing returns to the Department be classed as private schools ; and (3) 
tint all other cletads of classification be referred to the Statistical Committee 
appointed by the Government of India. * «, ' 

8 chook That * madd t0 fu ^h . financial returns for >ivafc 

* 9. That native and other local energy he relied Upon to foster 'mi managi 
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all education as far as possible, but that the results must be tested by depart- 
mental agency, and that therefore tho inspecting^taff be increased so as to be 
adequate to the requirements of each Province. % ' 

* f 

10. That the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers' be'rcccV 
sidcrcd in each Province- with due regard to their enhanced duties and resnon- 
sibilitics. ' . 

'ii. That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from Professorships of 
.colleges to Inspectorships of schools, and Dice versd, be not made. > ' ' 

12. That it he distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved 
qualifications bo eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they he 
employed in that capacity more commonly than lias 1)een the caso hitherto., 

* 13. That Inspectresses be employed where necessary for tho general super- 
vision of Government, aided, and other girls' schools desiring inspection. 

* ^14. That in every Province a Code bo drawn up for the guidance of In* 
specting Officers. 

V ' **5- rfiiat ^ be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to" visit the 
schools within their jurisdiction, communicating to the Executive Officers or 
Board to which each school is subordinate any recommendations which they 
may desire to make* 

1 6- That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and private persons 

be encouraged, in addition to the regular inspection of departmental and 

Revenue Officers. t*A 

j 

1 7. That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools he chiefly 
entrusted to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, and that the main duty 
of tho Inspectors in connection with such schools be fo visit them, to examine 
•into the way in which tbey are conducted, and to endeavour to Secure tho cor-' 
dial support of the people in the promotion of primary education * 

18* That the general upper and lower primary school examinations be 
not compulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of scholars in 
each stage of education, ' 

19. That in every Province in which examinations for the public ser- ^ 
vice are held, they be so arranged as to give encouragement to vernacular^ 
education. * 

. *2o» That the Committees appointed to conduct the public service examina- 
tions and other examinations of a similar kind include representatives of non- 
Government schools as well as departmental officers. 

* 21. That formal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of second- 
ary schools be encouraged. 

' \ 22. That the Text-hook Committees in the several Provinces include 
qualified persons of different sections of the community not connected with 
the Department, ,and that to these Committees should he submitted all text- 
books, hoth English and vernacular, that it is proposed to introduce into schools, 
and all text-books noir in use that may seem to need revision. 
\ 23. That the Text-book Committees of the several Pro\inces act as far as 
-possible in concert, and that they communicate to each other ltos of English.' 
texVbooks and, in the case of those Provinces which have any com mon Un-- 
guage^ 'lists of vernacular text-books, which ore satisfactory, and of hooks tihich 
they consider to he wanting or inadequate. ^ if r 

I* : 24. That, the onerations'of the existing Government d'epikte confined, 
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as soon as may be practicable to the supply and distribution of vernacular 
text-books. 

25. That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, tho introduction of 
text-books which aro of an aggrcssivo character, or arc likely to give unncces- 
sary offence to any section of tho community. 

26. That in the printing of text-books, especially vernacular text-books, 
attention be paid to clearness of typography. 



680. (6) —Recommendations on the External Relations of the Department, 

1. That teachers in non-Government institutions be allowed to present* 
themselves for examination for any grade of certificate required by the grant- 
in-aid rules without being compelled to attend a Normal school. 

2. That in any statement of expenditure required by the grant-in-aid 
rules from colleges whose Professors aro prevented from receiving fixed salaries , 
by the constitution of the religious societies to which they belong, the expendi- • 
tore on the maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the rates current in'" 
aided institutions of tho same general character. 

3. That in schools aided on the rcsult-sj stem, variety in the course of 
instruction be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

4. That greater latitude be given to the managers of aided schools in fixing 
the course of instruction and the medium through which, it is conveyed. 

5. That the payment-by-results system be not applied to colleges. 

6. That every application for a grant-in-aid receive an official reply, and 
m case of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given, 

reJd'eS 4 '^SJT^- °l " GoTerntoent « of an aided school be not 
srihS * reaS ° n f W refU5m S aid t0 a non-Government 

suited JfSf th ° + 0Meet f ronderin S ^stance to schools in the form best 

^ J^- 01 ^ Evince and thus to call forth the largest 
amount of local co-operation, tho grant-in-aid rules 
Governments in concert with the managers of schools 



local * 



to 9 th^m»™t^ "i e 16 80 dcfined " to avoid any ambiguity 

st'S and £ r. nUurc bcin ? deaV 

made aeainst existi™ JL T °S , to the c °mplaints that have been 
Report! S yStemS ' V°*™*ri7 complaints dwelt upon in th.s 

the higher order should he 

ment and extension ' uSST"- 5 9X0 the 

care of the Department Prmte mana ^nt be the principal 

1 1. That, in ordinary circumsHn^e «, * „ 
education in any District be left to ih furtber extension of secondary 

: see 3£ «WS sssssas , 

in backward Districted PrOI10rao ? ate grants be given to sdhools 
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{b) on the class of institutions, i.e., that greater proportionate aid he 
given to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot ho 
expected, e.g., girVschools and schools for lower castes and 
backward races, 

13. That the following he adopted as general principles to regulate * the. 
amount of grants-in-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special 
aid have hecn made : — * 

(a) That no grant he given to an institution which has become self. 

supporting by means of fees, and which needs no furtherderelop- 
> mcnt to meet the wants of the locality. 
(8) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 

funds) do not exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an - 

institution. 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid he given only to 
girls' schools, primary schools, and Normal schools. 

14* That with a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non- 
Government institutions, tho managers of the latter he consulted on matters o£ 
general educational interest* and that their students be admitted on equal terms 
*to competition for certificates, scholarships, and other public distinctions- r 

15. That the Government of Bombay he invited to consider the propriety * 
of converting the Dakshina fellowships into University fellowships with definite 
duties attached to them, to he tenable for a term of years and open to all can- 
didates irrespective of the college in which they have been trained* 

16. That in Bengal the payment from the Mohsin !Fund of two-thirds of 
the fees of Sluhammadan students,* now confined to Government schools, be 
extended to Ifuhammadan students of non-Government schools approved by 
the Department. % 

r 7. That grants be paid without delay m hen they become due according 
inih*_tuhts- ' k 

18.* That care he taken lest public examinations become the means of 
practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

*I9- That the revised rules for grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations 
made in them be not merely published in the official gazettes, but translated 
into the vernacular, and communicated to the press, to the managers of aided 
and private institutions, and to all who are likely to help in any way in tho 
spread of education. 

v 20. That the further extension of female education be preferentially pro- 
moted by affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show their 
personal interest in the work, and only when such agency is not available by 
the establishment of schools under the management of the Department or of 
Local or Municipal Boards* 

^21. That a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational 
budget of each Province for the expansion of aided institutions* 

22- That when any school or class of schools under departmental manage- 
ment is* transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board 
bo cicely defined! and that, as a general rule, its powers include (a) tho appoint- 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of the Department, (&) the reduction 
or dismissal of such teachers, subject to the approval of the Department, (c) 
the selection of the standard and course of instruction subject to the control of ' 
the Department, and (d) the determination of rates of fees and of the propor- 
tion of free students, subject fo the general rules in force. 
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« That if m any Province the management o£ Government schools of 
aary instruction bo transf erred cither to Municipalities or to Local Bow^ 



to Committees appointed by those bodies, encouragement be gncn to tbe 
subsequent transfer of ttio schools concerned to the management of associations 
of private persons combining locally with that object, provided they aie able 
to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency* 

24 That when Local and Municipal Boards lnvo the charge of mdinj 
schools, (1) their powers and duties be clearly defined, (2) that it he declared 
to be an important part of their duty to maKe provision for the primary cdu 
cation of the children of the poor , {3) that precautions be taken to secure 
that any assignment to them from public funds for purposes of education b 
impaitially administered, (4) that an appeal against any refusal of aid he to 
the Department 

25 Tint the system of grmts ln-aid be based as hitherto, in accordancf 
with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence f rom mtor 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in tbo institution assisted 
provided that when the only institution of any particular grade existing iu 
any town or vilhge is an institution in which religious instruction forms a 
part of the ordinary course, it ahull bo open to parents Wrnthdraw 
children from attendance at such instruction without forfeiting any of the 
benefits of the institution 

26 That a parent be understood to consent to hts child's passing through 
the full curriculum of the school, unless his intention to withdraw him from 
religious instruction be intimated at the time of the child's first entering the 
school* or at the beginning of a subsequent term 

27, That in order to evotc and stimulate local co operation m the 
transfer to private management of Government institutions for collegiate or 
secondary instruction, aid at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years* 
wherever necessary, to any local body wilbug to undertake the management of 
any such institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency 

28 That in the event of any Government school or college being trans; 
f erred to local management provision be also made for tbe legal transfer to the 
new managers of all educational endowments, buildings and other property be 
longing to such institutions in the hands of Government, 

29 That in the event of any Government school or college being trans 
ferred to local management, the incumbents of offices under Government 1* 
secured in the enjoyment of all their existing rights and privileges 

30 That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer tf 
local native management of Government schools of secondary instructs 
(including schools attached to first op second grade colleges), m every case n 
which the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminish 
mg the supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence of tin 
institution transferred 

3 1 That the fact that any school raises more than 60 per cent of its en 
tire expenditure from fees be taken aa affording a presumption that the transfe 
of such school to local management can be safely effected 

32 That m dealing mth the question of the withdrawal of Governmen 
from the management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divide! 
into three classes, ms — ^ 

(1 ) Those from which it is premature for Government to consider, Ih 
propriety of withdrawal , on the ground that they are, and wil 
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long continue to be the institutions on which the higher cduci 
tion of the country mainly depends 

(2) TbObC thatmight bo transferred with advantage, as a measure pro 

mising useful political results to bodies of native gentlemen 
provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the 
college will be maintained (1) pcrmancnttv, (2) in full efficiency 
{3) in such a \ry as to make it adequate for all the wants of 
the locality 

(3) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful, or of which the 
^ cost is out of proportion to the utility, and from which Govern 

ment might advantageously withdraw even with le*s stringent 
guarantees for permanent efficiency Such colleges should be 
closed if t after due notice, no local body be formed to carry them 
on with such a grant in aid as the rules provide 

33 That the Government of Madras be requested to consider the propriety 
oE dealing with the second grade Government colleges of that Province on the 
principles applicable to the second or third class as may be deemed advisable 
in each case, in the light of the recommendations made by the Madras Provin 
cial Committee * 

34 That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider the pro 
pnety of rusing the Alimtdabad College to one teaching up to the B A 
standard, and of securing its full efficiency for a term of years on the condi 
tion that after that period it be treated on the principles applicable to the 
second class * 

3^ That the Government of Bengal be requested to consider the proprich 
of dealing with the Rajshahye and Krishna gar Government Colleges on the 
principle^ applicable to the second class and with the Colleges at Hcrhampur, 
Midnapur, pnd Chittagong on the principles applicable to the third class, as 
suggested by the Bengal Provincial Committee 

36 That the bestowal of jpatronagc in Government appointments be so 
ordered as to offer greater eneaungement to high education 

681 (?) — Hecommeitd&ltons regard n$ classes requiring specia 1 treatment 

a T35fl ton* Rat Chtcfg and Ruht^tn 

1 That Local Governments he invited to consider the question of cstab 
hshing special colleges or schools for the sons and relations of Native Chiefs 
and noblemen where such institutions do not now exist 

2 Ibat Local Governments he invited to consider the advisability of 
entrusting the education of ^Vards of Court to the joint supervision of the 
district authorities and the Educational Inspector 

1 That the special encouragement of Muhammidan education be regarded 
as a legitimate charge on Locat, on Municipal and on Provincial Fond* 

2 That indigenous Jluhimnndm school* be liberally encouraged to add 
purely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction 

3 That special standards for Muhammadm primary ^cbools be prescribed 

4 That Hindustani be the principal mulmni for n^artics instruction to 
Muhainmadans in primary and middle schooL, csccpt m localities where tbe 
Muhammadan community desire that some other langinge be a lopted 

5 That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani b<* 
added as a voluntarv subject, to the curriculum of pnnniy ml middle 
schools for Aluhamnndans mamtamc 1 from public fund. , and tliat arithmetic 
and accounts be taudit through the medium of tliat vernacular 
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5. That -n-Iiero the language of the tribe lias not been reduced to writing, 
or is otbenrise unsuitable, tho medium of instruction be the vernacular of the 
neighbouring population, with whom the aboriginal people most often como 
in contact. t 

6. That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their otvii 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject 
of instruction where this is found advisable. 

d — £ou> castes, 

# n That tho principle laid down in the Court of Directors* letter of May 
5th, 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, 
dated May soth, 1857^ that "no hoy he refused admission to a Government 
" college or school merely on the ground of caste " and repeated hy the Secre- 
tary of State in 1863, be now re-affirmed as a principle, and he applied with due 
caution to every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly 
maintained at the cost of public funds, whether Provincial, Municipal* 
or Local* 

2. That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low 
caste be liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of 
such children to form separate schools or classes, and where the schools 
maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education, 



683- — Recommendations on Female Education. 

i» That female education be treated as a legitimate charge alike on Xocal, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive special encouragement, 

2. That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious bash or 
not, be eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results* such as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

3. That the conditions of aid to girls' schools be easier than to hoys 1 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the case of those established 
for poor or for low-caste girls, 

4. That the rules for grants be so framed as to alio iv for the fact that girls' 
schools generally contain a large proportion of begioners, and of those who 
cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity as hoys, 

5* That the standards of instruction for primary girls' schools ho simpler 
than those for boys* schools, and bo drawn up with special reference to the 
requirements of homo life, and to the occupations open to women* 

6, That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of suitable text-books 
for girls* schools, and that the preparation for such books be encouraged, 

7, That* while fees be levied where practicable, no girls' sebool be de- 
barred from a grant on account of its not levying fees, 

8, That special provision bo made for girls' scholarships, to bo awarded 
nfter examination, and that, with a-view to encouraging girls to remain longer 
at school, a certain proportion of them be reserred for girls not tinder twelve 
years of age. 

9, That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls* schools in \thich English should bo taught in addition to the vernacular, 

10, That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls* sebooL that make 

provision for boarders. 

1 That the Department of Public Instruction be requested to arrange, 
in concert with managers of girls* schools, for the revision of the Code of Hulos 
for grants-in-aid in accordance u ith the above Hewmmcndations. 
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6 That, in localities where Muhammadans lorrn a fair proportion of the 
population, provision be made in middlo and high schools maintained from 
public funds for imparting instruction in tho Hindustani and Persian lan- 
guages. 

n. That luglicr English education for Muhammadans, being the land of J 
education in which that community needs special help, bo liberally encouraged, 
8. That, where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarthips for 
Muhammadans bo established*— to he awarded, — 

(a) In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools. 
(J) In middle schools, and tenable in high schools. • 
(c) On the results of the Matriculation and Tirst Arts examinations, 
and tenable in colleges* 
9 That, in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain 
proportion of free studentships bo expressly reserved for Muhammadan stu- 
dents, > 

io. That, in places whero educational endowments for the benefit 
Muhammadans exist, and arc under the management of Government, the funds 
arising from such endowments be devoted to the advancement of education 
among Muhammadans exclusively* 

n. That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and arc under tlie 
management of private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal grants-in- 
aid be offered to them, to establish English-teaching schools or colleges on the 
grant-in-aid system* 

is- That, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the training t>l 
Muhammadan teachers be established* 

13. That, wherever instruction is given in 31 nhamniadan schools through 
the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to secure, as far as possible, 
Muhammadan teachers to give such instruction, 

14. That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers ho employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for llubammadans* 

15. That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education be 
recognised and encouraged, 

1 6. That in the annual Reports on public instruction a special section be 
devoted to Muhammadan education, 

17. That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the ques- 
tion of the proportion in which patronage fa distributed among educated 
Muhammadans and others, 

18* That the principles embodied in the Recommendations given above be 
equally applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education 
13 on the same level as that of the Muhammadans. 

u That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherever necessary 
from payment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise pro- 
vided ior. 

2. That, if necessary, extra allowances he given under the result system 
for hoys of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary schools. 

3. That when children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently instructed 
to become schoolmasters among their own people, attempts he made to estab- 
lish them in schools within the borders of the tribes. 

4- That if any bodies he wilhng to undertake the wort of education among 
abongmal tnhes they be liberally assisted on the basis of abstention from any 
interference with any religious teaching. 
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5- That where the language of tho tribe has not been reduced to writing 
or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction be the vernacular of the 
neighbouring population, with whom the aboriginal people most often come 
in contact, t 

6, That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own 
vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject 

of instruction where this is found advisable. 

* 

d — Zw tastes 

t i. That the principle laid down in the Court of Directors' letter ot May 
5U1, 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, 
dated May 20th, 1857, that "no boy he refused admission to a Government 
u college or school merely on the ground of caste " and repeated by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1863, be now re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with due 
caution to every institution not reserved for special races, which is wholly 
maintained at the cost of public funds, whether Provincial* Municipal, 
or Xocal. 

2. That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low 
caste be liberally encouraged in places where there is a sufficient number of 
such children to form separate schools or classes s and where the schools 
maintained from public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 
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\ . That female education he treated as a legitimate charge alike on Local, 
on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive special encouragement, 

2, That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious basis or 
not, he eligible for 'aid so far as they produce any secular results, such as a 
knowledge of reading or of writing. 

'3. That the conditions of aid to girls* schools be easier than to boys' 
schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the case of those established 
for poor or for low-caste girls. 

4. That the rules for grants be so framed as to allow for the fact that girls* 
schools generally contain a large proportion of beginners, and of those who 
cannot attend school for so many hours a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

5. That the standards of instruction for primary girU* schools be simpler 
than those for boys* schools, and be drawn up with special reference to the 
requirements of home life, and to the occupations open to women. 

6. That the greatest care he exercised in the selection of suitable test-hooks 
for girV schools, and that the preparation for such books be encouraged. 

7. That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls' school he de- 
barred from a grant on account of its not levying fees, 

S. That special provision he made for girls' scholarships, to be awarded 
after examination, and that, with a-view to encouraging girls to remain longer 
at school, a certain proportion of them he reserved for girls not under tivelve 
years of age. 

9. That liberal aid he offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, 
of girls' schools in which English should be taught in addition to the vernacular, 

10. That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls 1 schools that make 
provision for boarders, 

iu That the Department of Public Instruction he requested to arrange, 
in concert with managers of girls* schools, for the revision of the Code of Utiles 
for grants-in-aid in accordance with the abort? Eccommendations. 
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is That as mixed schools, otUer than infant schools, are not generally 
suited to the conations of this country, the attendance of girls at bojg' schools 
be not encouraged, except in places where girls' schools cannot he maintamed. 

13. That the establishment of infant schools or classes, under schoolmis- 
tresses, he liberally encouraged. f 

14 That female schools he not placed under the management of Local ^ 
Boards or of Municipalities unless they express a wish to take charge of them. 

15. That the first appointment of schoolmistresses in m girls' schools under 
the management of Municipal or Local Boards he left to such hoards, with the 
proviso that the mistress be either certificated, or approved by the Department: t , 
and that subsequent promotion or removal he regulated by the boards, subject 
to the approval of the Department. 

16 That rules he framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by 
female teachers in all girls' Bchools. 

17. That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupfl-teachersbips 
he generally encouraged. 

18 That the attention of Local Governments be invited to the question 
of establishing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under 
private management receive liberal aid, pait of which might take the form of 
a bonus for every pupil passing the certificate examination, 

19 That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers he open 
to all candidates, wherever prepared. 

sto. That teachers in schools for general education be encouraged by 
special rewards to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers' certificates, and 
that girls be encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for such certificates. 

ai. That liberal inducements be offered to the wives. of schoolmasters to 
qualify as teachers, and that in suitable cases widows be trained as schoolmis- 
tresses, care being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the places 
where they are to he employed as teachers. 

That, in. Distrieta wlware European or TSurasfan. ycraag women are 
required as teachers in native schools, special encouragement he given to them 
to qualify in a vernacular language. 

23. That grants for zanana teaching be recognised as a proper charge 011 
public funds and be given under rules which will enable tbe agencies engaged 
in that work to obtain substantial aid for such secular teaching as may be 
tested by an Inspectress or other female agency. 

24. That Associations for the promotion of female education by examina- 
tions or otherwise be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants 
under suitable conditions. 

25. That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the fall 
development of female education, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

, 36. That an alternative subject in examinations suitable for girls be 
established, corresponding in standard to the Matriculation examination, hut 
baring no relation to any existing University course. 

27. That endeavours be made to secure the services of native gentlemen. 

interested in' female education on Committees for the supervision of girls' 

scuools, and that European and Nahve ladies be also invited to assist such 
Committees, 

683. ty). —Recommendations as to Legislation. 

;™ X ^ ^ ° f ^"rfpal Local Boards in conti oiling or assist- 

kS^ M 7 eivi,i0aberc S Wb yW enactments suited to 
Uiq circumstance of cadi TrOTince. 
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3, That the area of any Municipal or rural unit of Local skf-Govern- 
nient that may now or hereafter* exist be declared to he a school-district, and 
school-boards he established for the management 'and control of schools placed 
under thei/jurisdiction in each such district. 

m 3 ' ? Iia f the confro1 of each school-board over all schools within the said 
school-district he subject to the following provisions v 

(a) that it be open to tho Local Government to exclude any school or 
any class of schools, other than schools of primary instruction 
for boys, from the control of such school-board ; 

(6) yiat any school which is situated in the said school -district, and 
" which receives no assistance either from the board or the 
Depaitment, continue, if the managers so desire it, to he in* 
dependent of the control of the school-board ; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid either 

from the baird or the Department continue to exercise in regard 
to such institution full powers of management subject to Such 
limitations as the Local Government may from time to time 
impose as a condition of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body appointed by itself 

or subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or class 
\ /" of institutions under its control which it thinks fit so to 
**> delegate, 

^, Thafc'tbo Local Government declare from time to time what funds con- 
stituting a 'school-fund shall be vested in any school-board for educational 
purposes, and \\ hat proportion of such school-fund shall be assigned to any 
class of education. 

5* That it ho the duty of every school-board : — 

(a) to prepare an annual budget of its income and expenditure ; 

(b) to determine what schools shall be wholly maintained at the cost 

of the school- fund,, what schools are eligible for grants-in-aid. 
and which of them shall receive aid ; 

(c) to keep a register of all schools, whether maintained at the cost 

of public funds, or aided or unaided, which are situated in its 
school-district ; 

(d) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid towards their 
* » construction or repair ; 

(e) generally to carry out any other of the objects indicated in the 

various recommendations of the Commission, which in the 
opinion of the Local Government can best be secured by legis- 
lative enactment, or by rules made under the Act. 
6< That the appointment, reduction of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in 
schools maintained by the board be left to tbe school-board ; provided that 
the said hoard shall be guided in its appointments by any rules as to qualifica- 
tions which may be laid down from time to time by the Department ; and U 
provided that an appeal shall lie to the Department against any order of 
dismissal or reduction of salary. 

7, That an appeal lie to the Department against any order of a board in 
regard to such matters as the Local Government shall specify. 

8. That erery school-board he required to submit to the Local Government 
through the Department an annual report of its adnnmstration, together 
with its accounts of income and expenditure, in such form and on such date 
as shall be prescribed by the Local Government ; and thereon the ^ Gov- 
ernment declare whether the existing supply of schools of any class, of which 
the supervision has been entrusted to such board, is sufficient to secure 
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* adequate proportionate provision for tbe education of all classes of the com- 
munity ; and in the event of the said Government declaring that the supply 
is insufficient, it determine from what sources and in -what manner the neces- 
sary provision of schools shall he made. - /** 

9. That it be incumbent upon every Local Government or Administration 
to frame a Code of rules for regulating tbe conduct of education by Mumcipi 
and Local Boards in the Provinces subject to such* Local Government or Ad 
ministration. 

10. svwh. Code shall defiaa and regulate — 

(a) the internal mechanism of the Education Department in regari 

to direction, inspection, and teaching , 
(6) the external relations of the Dcpaitment to private individual 

and public bodies engaged in the work of education ; 

(c) the scope, functions, and rules of the system of grants-in-aid ; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the education of class? 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of the annual report upon the progress of 

public instruction, together with the necessary forms of returns. 

1 1. That power be reserved to the Local Government from time to time 
to add to, cancel, or modify the provisions of the said Code. 

is. That the Code he annually published in tho official Gazette in such a 
form as to show separately all articles which have been cancelled or modified 
and all new articles which have been introduced since the publication of tbe 
last edition. 

(Signed) W. W. HUNTER, JPrestdent. 

J). IT. BARBOUR. 
W t R. BLACKETT. 
ANANDA JIOHAN BOSE. 
C. A. 11. BROWNING. 
A. W. CROFT. 
K LEIGHTON. 
J T. FOWLER. 
HAJI GHULAM HASSAN. 
A. P. HOWELL 
H. P JACOB 
A. JEAN. 

W. LEE-WARNER. 
SAYYID iTAHMTJB. 
W. MILLER. 
BHUDEB MOOKERJEA. 
P. RANG AN ALA MTTDAUTAB- 
C. PEARSON. 

KASIIINATH TRIMBAK TELANG. 
JOTENJJRA MOHUN TAGORE- 
G. E. WARD. 

The J 4th September /&Sj. 
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I have, therefore, thought it best to note "briefly the chief Recommendations 
to which I am opposed; in the circumstances I have not thought it necessary to 
state the grounds of my opposition at any length. 

2. In Chapter V, which deals with Secondary Education, the Commis- 
sion recommends " that in the upper classes of high schools there he two 
divisions, — one leading to the Entrance examination, 'of'tho Universities, the 
other of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or 
other non-literary pursuits." * " * 

In this Recommendation I mo3t cordially concur ; hut the Commission 
goes on to recommend that a certificate of having passed in " either of the pro- 
posed alternative courses be accepted as a sufficient general test of fitness for 
the public service/' and to this Recommendation I am strongly opnosed, In 
my opinion, the general test of fitness for the public service should be a certi- 
ficate of having passed by the final standard of the course which is of the more 
practical character, " intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary 
pursuits." <- * * 

My experience as head of a large offico in Bengal has led me to the con- 
clusion that the adoption of the University Entrance examination as a general 
standard of education, has had disastrous effects in the case of youths not fitted 
to rise to a higher position than that of subordinate clerks. 

3- In Chapter VI, which deals with Collegiate Education, the Commission 
recommends a more favourable scale of pensions for officers in the Education 
Department. 

This Recommendation is made solely with, reference to the supposed needs 
ol the Department. It takes no account of the additional expenditure which 
it involves, or of the fact that the adoption of the proposal would furnish a 
strong argument for the sanction of additional expenditure in other departments 
or the trovernment service. 

„,, The Recommendation appears to me to be founded on an inadequate appre- 
present W ° f ^ faCt8 ' and *° * 6 som °what out of place in the 

H«n„t' I° b3ec V° *T ommen ^tion (1) in Chapter VII, " that when anEduca- 
W officer entexs ~the>gher graded service of the Education Department, 
his promotion should not involve any loss of pay." 

odni^^^ : ^f^ ti,m * deals with a question of 

wfrtemnn f ^ ^ ° f the Commission's enquiry, and 

instru^ «?-me chapter, « that it be an 

dually, cauUous^^ ^ aim at raising fees 

highest amount that will not cheek tw 1 * n f essai 7 ^mptions, up to the 
secondary schools and ™! Z, , X "P"?* ° f educa ti°n, especially in colleges, 

understood » T^otS^t^ £ wlun the Value of educatl0n fa 
m the case of cZ£ e ™ does not go far enough 

good education is f^^X^T™ f"™* * S ^ a a * 
unaware of any good Zund Zr £J? T ° f C3pital in India ' and 1 am 
confer wealth and powef on « tbe general <=°™nity in order to 

of patronage m Government appoXetri reC ° mmendS " that the hesto ^ 
encouragement to hi»h educaW' T 50 re ^ ulated as to offer greater 

this sort may not be necessary in7n«.« t> Say that a ^commendation 

aents; but I desire to state as Ite^T™"' °* * S resards certain de * art - 

6 result of m 7 experience, which is necessarily 
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limited, that high education is already sufficiently encouraged by tlie bestowal 
of appointments in the service of Government, 

I believe that the best man for an office under Government will often be the 
man who lias received a good education ; but the rule is subject to many excep- 
tions, and, after all, the* man who lias the l)est claim to an office is not the 
man who bas had thebfest or most elaborate education, but the man who will 
best discharge the duties of the office, 

6. I have no objection to the Recommendation made in Chapter IX of the 
Report, " that Local Governments be invited to consider the question of estab- 
lishing special colleges or schools for the sons and relations of Native Chiefs 
and Noblemen where such institutions do not now exist," provided that these 
institutions are made wholly self-supporting; but I dissent from the Recom- 
mendation ** that the special encouragement of Muhammadan education he 
regarded as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial 
Funds." t-do^jiot think it is possible to justify the taxation of the general 
community for the special benefit of one class. 

I also object very strongly to the Recommendation 41 that, in localities 
where Muhammadans, form a fair proportion ^of tho population, provision he 
made in middle and high schools maintained 'from public funds for imparting 
instruction in the Hindustani and Persian languages," and my objection is made 
in the interests of the Muhammadans themselves. If the Muhammadans wish, 
at their own cost, to encourage tho study of Persian, or of Hindustani wheic 
it is not the language in ordinary use, every facility should be given to enable 
them to do so ; but in so far as they do so, they heavily handicap their children 
in the race of life as compared with boys of other religions, and I therefore 
think that it is bad policy to spend the public money for tho purpose recom- 
mended by the Commission* 

I can fully appreciate sympathy with the Muhammadans in their present 
position* but that sympathy should not lead us to do injustice to other clashes 
of the community, and I do not see how it would be possible to justify "a 
graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans,** or to accept the 
Recommendation of the Commission "that in ail classes of Schools maintained 
from public funds a certain proportion of free studentships be expressly reserved 
for Muhammadan students/* The proposals of the Commission appear to me 
to he so liberal as regards Muhammadans that they involve injustice to other 
classes, and their recommendation, "that the attention of the Local Govern- 
ments be invited to the question of the proportion in ^ hich patronage is dis- 
tributed among educated Muhammadans and others " appears uncalled for, so 
long as there is no proof that Muhammadans are treated otherwise than fairly. 

Although I have felt bound to make these remarks, I may add that it 
would, in my judgment, bo an unmixed gain if the Muhammadans came 
forward and qualified themselves to take a larger and more important share in 
the administration of the country; but the improvement must, and I bchete 
uffl, come from their own efforts. Ho attempt to improve their position by 
protecting them against the competition of other classes can haie anj perma- 
nently beneficial effect. 

24th September iSSj 
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1)0 they Hindus, Mus&lranns, or Parsis, are decidedly against any such rule as 
is sought to be laid down, ttie grounds alleged in favour of it bare been shown 
by the later experience of even European countries to be quite untenable. 




j cduC€ tbe cost (if secondary education in England! iwter a/ta, pp. 8, 22, 
67. 75)- ThejwsHioil, -.therefore, which I take up is this. On such a point we 
ought not to consider -ourselves bound hand and foot by the provisions of the Des- 
patch of 18$+ rjnrf if we are so bound, then wo ought not to extend its words 
by construction, and especially ought we not to do so, when we thereby run 
counter not only to the traditions of the communities for whose benefit the 
Despatch was intended, but also to the more matured experiences of those 
countries from whose practice the provisions were originally borrowed. But 
then it is sqid that the object of the Despatch was to make education self-support- 
ing, andHfiat that object can only be compassed by the increase of fees, EVom 
this reading of the Despatch also I must respectfully express my dissent* 
The Despatch plainly indicates the wish of its authors that the money of the 
State should be made to go as far as possible in developing education in this 
country. And doubtless if an aided school could be made by the State to 
increase its fee income — not, be it noticed, its fee rate, which is another and 
quite a different thing — the State would be able to save something out of its 
grants-in*aid> which could then be applied in developing education in other 
directions. But this involves a forcing by the State upon private workers 
in education of its own ideas on a subject which is a peculiarly appropriate 
field for the exercise of local knowledge and local experience. Such a pro- 
cedure seems to me to he scarcely in harmony with the principles of the 
Despatch, or of the recommendations regarding private enterprise which, in 
pursuance of those principles, Che Commission has put forward. 

But then it is said that a provision like the one recommended would 
strengthen the hands of managers of non-Government schools, and prevent one 
aided school from out bidding another. Put into plain Ungllsh, tbw argument 
seems to me to involve a wish that some favoured institutions — perhaps those 
first in the field — should be enabled to monopolise the State grant, and new 
sharers in it should be prevented from rising up in competition. 3?or what will 
be the operation of such a rule, framed with the objects avowed by its framers ? 
The Director of Public Instruction will consult the managers of schools 
actually receiving aid from Government, and a minimum rate of fee and a maxi- 
mum proportion of free studentships will be fixed by their joint wisdom. A 
school in existence then, but not receiving aid, or a school subsequently start- 
ed, will both alike be bound by the rule, under penalty of being refused aid by 
the State, although the managers may never hare been consulted about its 

ustice or expediency ; or a manager who was consulted and took a different 
view from the Director wou/d be excluded from the benefit of the State grant 

or Ms presumption in differing from that infallible officer* I see nothing that 
can reconcile me to results like these. It seems to he assumed that reductions 
of fee below the minimum to be fixed by the Director will often be designed for 
purposes of mischief and breach of discipline, I maintain tbat there is no 
warrant whatever for such an assumption. One great inducement in the 
pist to the opening of schools by my countrymen has been the opportunity 
tlms afforded them for spreading education cheaply. I may cite the case of the 

* Cf Report, Education Cowmigaioii (1861), YT, 156- , ft eT1 J enB(1 

t <? Hr! Uthbnd& m Journal, National Udw l«W-P ^° «* - ^ eTldeQ °» 

of Mr Wordsworth and Mr.OieaW and the Hon. K D Pal and Mr. Tawaey 
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Minute recorded bit Kasfiinalh Trintbak Telang A Esq. 

I concur in so many of the Rccomracndatidns contained* instills Heport, 
that I have no hesitation whatever in signing it. But/after much anxious 
consideration, I have arrived at the conclusion that, in signing "U, I am bound 
to put separately on record the opinions I have formed on soraflTof the points 
with which it deals. I am, however, glad to be able to say ntlhti cutset, after a 
careful considei ation of the work dono by ray colleagues wh'o drew up this 
Report at Simla, that the very arduous duty which devolved upon them lias 
been discharged by them in a manner, on the whole, extremely fair and satis- 
factory. Tliere are, indeed, sundry statements in tho Report to which I can- 
not give in my adhesion at all, or can do so only with many qualifications 
Thus, the statement that the Local cess in Bombay was in its inception purely 
voluntary, and the passage which speaks of our Land Revenue ^vstcta in this 
Pudency as a "liberal" one {vide Chap. IV), both involve judgments on 
non-educational matters which I am not prepared to accept. And again, uhen 
the study of Sanskrit in the old Benares College is pronounced to have been 

frivolous and uncritical " (Chap. VI), or the provision for college scholarships 
in Bombay « described as "large" (Chap. VI), or the practical operation of 
the grade system is spoken of as very successful (Chap. VI), wo have judij. 
ments pronounced onpurely educational topics which I cannot concur in without 
some qualifications. Lastly, to refer to a point * Inch is only partially educational, 

unwise enthusiasm and the chill courtesies of English reserve "* (Chap. VI) 

smaSr TT , °? 7 i " drawbacks "-«» former, indeed, is perhaps the 
^ ™ll^n^: ^r t0 ^ taken into account in connection with the 
other Zr.Ml ? ° dWn studcnt ™ tb "«» race;" while, on the 

loft S r te T U3 self - a ^t^" ^d "the comparative absence of 
hWl? n^ T r d ,f f ° rtU attrib «ted to the Indian student considered by 
* » suWW ?° nsiderabl y But all such points are 

thTm I Ir^l ^ P ° rtan ^. «* ba ™£ Sivcn this slight indication of 
tKjZ^^T n 7 m ° rC about tW 1 * ba " V™ «t onee to 

^TD^a *?. * ot T is "» «■ 'bibb lays it 

fees to be charged l I , . Inatruchon should determine the rate of 
portion of 1^"* tf^? Tfi US aM W O™**™*. and the pro- 

£nnot leooXt^to^S? ^ TT™* 1 C ° afeSS *"* 1 

objection to it ^wt^T^ TLe main * rouild3 of my 
are summarised hT our mtute^f debateS in Calcutta > and ^ 

them here, i ut I wLlT ilf VT0CGe ^ 1 ^ therefore not repeat 
have been urged on the othei sidT Z *™ ° bse ™ tions "P<>n points which 
dation carries out the directions nf'+i, * tbat the «commen- 

this view. I cannot accept a^ c ° J f ^ ° f * cannot accept 

says that" 80me fee, however smaU^r construction of that Despatch which 
fee not smaller than a minimum tn h T^ft 54 ° £ the Des P a tch), means some 
tion, and to be from time to W w ?t i the Directo r °* Public Instrnc 
raised » gradually, cautiously ami nSS. i * ° fficer> eTen ^though it is to be 
And I o wn that I am the less L™Z i ? Tegard to necessary exemptions »' 
clause in question, whenl find S to 1 a n oc ^ t ^strained construction of the 

d that ' WhJe the traditions of my countrymen, 
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be they Hindus, Mussalmaus, or Parsis, are decidedly against any such rule as 
is sought to he laid down, the grounds alleged in favour of it bare been shown 
by the later experience of e\en European countries to be quite untenable. 
The evidence as to facts on this point may be seen collected in ITr. Morley's 
" Struggle for Ka«ona^Xducation M pp, 143*5,* Trhileone principal aim of that 
delightful, Uttte-wotfe. ql Hr. Matthew Arnold's, 14 A Trench Eton/' was to 
reduce the cos? of secondary education in England! (vide inter alia, pp. 8, 22, 
67* 75)- Thejpoaitioii, therefore, which I take up is this. On such a point we 
ought not to consider ourselves bound hand and foot by the provisions of the Des- 
patch of 18^4 ; hut if we are m bound, then we ought not to extend its words 
by construction, and especially ought we not to do so, when we thereby run 
counter not only to the traditions of the communities for whose benefit the 
Despatch was intended, but also to the more matured experiences of those 
countries from whose practice the provisions were originally borrowed. But 
then it is said that the object of the Despatch was to make education self-support- 
ing, and that that object can only bo compassed by the increase of fees. From 
this reading of the Despatch also I must respectfully express my dissent. 
The Despatch plainly indicates the wish of its authors that the money of the 
State should be made to go as far as possible in developing education in this 
country* And doubtless if an aided school could be made by the State to 
increase its fee income — not, be it noticed, its fee rate, which is another and 
quite a different thing — the State would bo able to save bomething out of its 
grants-in-aid, which could then be applied in developing education in other 
directions. But this involves a forcing by the State upon private workers 
in education of its own ideas on a subject which is a peculiarly appropriate 
field for the exercise of local knowledge and local experience. Such a pro- 
cedure seems to me to he scarcely in harmony with the principles of the 
Despatch, or of the recommendations regarding private enterprise which, in 
pursuance of those principles, the Commission has put forward* 

But then it is said that a provision like the one recommended would 
strengthen the hands of managers of non-Government schools, and prevent one 
aided school from outbidding another. Put into plain English, thfc argument 
seems to me to involve a ivish that some favoured institutions— perhaps those 
first in the field — should bo enabled to monopolise the State grant, and new 
sharers in it should be prevented from rising up in competition. Por what will 
be the operation of such a rule, framed with the objects avowed by its framcrs ? 
The Director of Public Instruction will consult the managers of schools 
actually receiving aid from Government, and a minimum rate of fee and a maxi- 
mum proportion of free studentships wili be fixed by their joint wisdom. A 
school in existence then, but not receiving aid, or a school subsequently start- 
ed, will both alike bo bound by the rule, under penalty of being refused aid hy 
the State, although the managers may never have been consulted about its 

nstice or expediency ; or a manager who was consulted and took a different 
view from the Director would be excluded from the benefit of the State grant 

or his presumption in differing from that infallible officer. I see nothing that 
can reconcile me to results like these. It seems to be assumed that reductions 
of fee below the minimum to be fixed by the Director will often be designed for 
purposes of mischief and breach of discipline. I maintain that there is no 
warrant whatever for such an assumption. One great inducement in the 
past to the opening of schools by my countrymen has been the opportunity 
tlms afforded them for spreading education cheaply. I may cite the case of the 
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new English School in Voom as an illustration mtli wlncli I am most firmlnr 
I bono and hchevc that the same inducement will continue to be a potent one in 
future J3ut if tho Itccomrnendation under consider atvon is T,ut ;uto force, the 

countering fflfflu™» «» 8ULr0 t0 1)0 1 er * E°* 0rf u l ' U . 10 } f rhB ^ *» 
too powerful No doubt one of the represent itiv cs of aidL<l institutions in the 

Commission assured us that managers of aided schools iuU»not look on the 
Department's action in this mattci as at nil an intcrfoieiice To be objected to 
Prolably not But I am not now particularly concerned for the institutions which 
ire at present receiving aid 1 am concerned for tlioso a\ Inch arc not but ought 
to be receiving aid, and thoso which may bo started hereafter and may properly 
ask for aid, I am concerned for thoso which shall no t urn at miking second 
ary and higher education as costly as possible, but which shall bo started by 
men -who will, withm certain limits, act on tlio traditions to which I hire 
already alluded It w ill, I am aw are, be objected to tins— in fact, it was object- 
ed during our debates— that if any one wants to make education a matter of 
cliarity ind impart it either as an entirely frco gift or at a vcrj small cost, ho 
ought not to ask for State aid in doing so But that objection «eems to mc 
to involve a nan sequilur The work done is of a nature ubich tbo State has 
undertaken to help, and therefore has an absolute claim to such help And a 
further remark on the objection is that it certainly does not lie in the mouths 
of those who contend for grants to bo given from Stato funds to that other 
agency of educational chanty — the so called " proselytising schools " 

But against all this, it is urged that a rule liko the one m question has 
been m successful operation in Madras I am unable to mako out cleirly, 
from the provincial Ileport, or from what w as said in tho course of the debate, 
whether an aided school, under the existing rules, is liabln to have its grant 
withdrawn if it contravenes an order of the Director on the subject of fees 
Apparently it is (see Madras Provincial Report), but only if it receives a 
salary grant, not a result grant If so, the example quoted is plamly of 
limited application Besides, m such a matter, tho mero fact of no com 
plaints having been made for some time by natives of tins country is not, 
to my muid > any -proof that the rule \s a. «w>& o^c 1 tl\uvk t\v$ ytf uple here 
is wrong, and as to expediency, I cannot but think it highly inexpedient that 
the State should afford artificial help to institutions not managed by itself, for 
exacting from students higher fees than they will bo able to obtain without 
such help 

I have only to add one more observation on this point It will bo admitted 
on all hands that it is useless to lay down a rulo when a coach and six cm be 
duven through it with ease And what more easy than that in the case of the 
rule recommended? A manager has only got to make the appropriate entries 
on both Bides of his accounts, and snow an expenditure on account of scholar- 
ships piecisely equal to the difference between the fees he levies and tho^e he 
is directed to levy The rule is then satisfied, and the Department is baffled 
And probably this further result will also follow Tho manager will he able 
to return bis expenditure on his schools at a figure larger than the real one by 
this enforced addition, and will, under some systems of grant m aid, be able to 
claim from the State a larger sum for having succeeded in defying the 
rules made by the State Thus this laudable endeavour, commenced to make 
secondary and higher education more self supporting.-tlnt is to say, more costly 
to the students,-" mil overleap itself and fall on the other side ' for it will end 

L r ^ C «?'f em r i OOStly ' and qUlte "aweMttLl, so. not to the student, hut 
to the State And over and above this of course, aro the demoralising effects, 
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The next point I wish to deal with is that involved in the Recommendation 
contained in Chapter VL I cordially agree in that Recommendation* And 
I hope that tho'Xocai Governments concerned will deal in a spirit of libera- 
lity wit h tho cases' there referred to, and not allow themselves to he influ* 
enced by tho cry that too much is bemg spent on higher education in 
India. With that cry, in the form in which it lias been raised, I have no 
sympathy whatever, I unreservedly accept the view that without mass cduca- 
tion the country will never be able to enjoy to the full the fruits wliich it has 
a right to expect from the higher education For that purpose, you musfc 
bestow brains, as Kill has it, on those who have only hands. And in my judg- 
ment the time litis now come when with that view mass education must bo 
pushed onward, or, as it is expressed in the Resolution appointing the Commis- 
sion, "the different branches of public instruction should, if possible, move 
forward together." On tho other hand, I hold an equally strong opinion that, 
without the higher education, mass education cannot be of much avail, even 
if it can be^ecured. And the argument so often urged, that for the money 
spent on-gmng high education to one student, you might give primary educa- 
tion to more than one hundred, is to my mind utterly futile, and unworthy 
v ^even of a moment's consideration.* ""VTc have nearly all of us,'* says Itr. 
ITathew Arnold,t "reached the notion that popular education it is the State's 
duty to deal with. Secondary and superior instruction, many of us still 
think, should bo left to take care of themselves " And after pointing out 
what has been done in European countries on this matter, he winds up 
thus : " In all these countries the idea of a sound civil organisation of modern 
society has been found to involve the idea of an organisation of secondary 
and superior instruction by public authority or by the State/' I will not 
dwell more on this point, but will merely say that in my opinion the v, hole 
religious., social, political, and industrial advance of the country depends on 
the steady adhesion to that enlightened policy, as regards high education, 
which has probably been the most generally approved portion of British Indian 
policy in tho past. This opinion is quite consistent with a desire, which I 
strongly feel, that all private efforts in education, especially the efforts put 
forward by my own countrymen, should receive a fair field and duo encourage- 
ment. But in order that such private effort should be forthcoming in any 
District, high education must, as a general rule, have been in existence in that 
District for borne time. And therefore I trust that, when the Recommendation 
under notice comes to be carried out, no embarrassments wilt be felt by the local 
authorities in consequence of any a priori idea of tho superiority of private 
enterprise over State action,— nn idea which, however well founded in many 
respects, is just now, I fear, likely to be set up as a fetish, and likely to be 
allowed to dominate in regions which, under present circumstances, at all 
events, lie entirely beyond its sphere, 

I have only one word to add with respect to some of the specific cases enu- 
merated in the Recommendation- The case of the Delhi College appears to mc 
to be a particularly hard one. Subscriptions raised by tlie nat ires have been 
rejected as inadequate, and the College has substantially been made over to a 
missionary body. On both grounds the matter is worthy of reconsideration. A<s 
to the College of Jabalpur, I cjumot imagine that there can ho two opinions 
In regard to Stnd, the petition sent by some of tlie citizens of Kantelu 
was not before us when our Provincial Report was written, and the offer made 

•SchooU^aUmv^t^oriUioCoiiUtvcntr =75-^4 tf tUitateiwntcf Jwh* W«t ani lie ^ 
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in that petition to contribute something towards endowing a college deserves 
consideration at the hands of the Government of Bornbiy Coming lastly to 
the Gujarat College, I have nothing to add to what is said in the Provincial He 
port, sive that the period of probation should bo such as to give the College a 
really fair chance of success , and that the Government, if it is to err at all, 
should err on the side of giving it too long, rather than, too short, a period ot 
probation 

I next proceed to consider two Recommendations which deal with a point 
certainly one of the most important in connection with education I allude to 
the Recommendation regarding moral education in colleges In stating the 
opinions which I have formed on this point, I know I run a certain risk of mis- 
interpretation But I am bound to say that, after the best consideration which 
I have been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Commission, and 
the arguments adduced in support of them, I am still strongly of opinion that 
the proposed measures will be impotent for good and may result in mischief 
I will first take up the latter of the two Recommendations referred to That 
prescribes that a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen 
should be delivered m each College in each session Now, first, Tvhat is the 
object of this new depirture— for it is a new departure — in our system of 
academical instruction ? Many of those who recommend this new departure 
admit that there is nothing m the character of the students of our State 
Colleges, taken as a class, which can he used in support of this Tecommenda 
hon Others, however of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that 
the effects of education m our State Colleges on the morals* of the students has 
certainly been mischievous, not to say disastrous One gentleman, who has been 
puticularly active in what I cannot help characterising as the misguided and 
mischievous agitation which preceded the appointment of the Commission, has 
held up to the gaze of the British public a picture of the effects of State educa- 
tion in India (see Mr Johnstone's « Our Educational Policy in India," pages xv, 
8, io, 2 6), which, if it is a faithful one, would certainly justify some new depart, 
uro in the direction indicated But is it a faithful picture ? On that we have 
a statement submitted to the Commission by five gentlemen of the same party 
as the author of the pamphlet above alluded to These gentlemen undertake 
to say that " the result of Government so called neutrality has been hy cmnmm 
commi decidedly injurious from a moral and religious point of view " What 
these gentlemen mean by « common consent" it is not very easy to under- 
mi ^ f 1 *™ Wore the Commission, (which is summarised m the Report 
Chapter VI,) is absolutely overwhelming m favour of the reverse of that 

™w t r * e " tlemen , describ6 as ^mn.ted by common consent And I 
owe it to the system under which I myself and many of my fnends have 
been nurtured to put it solemnly on record that in my judgment the charges 
S ^ stem ™ ^lly and absolutely unsustainable, and are the 
won, 3 7 PfJ^cd observation and hasty generalisation put into 
Zn^iZ: ° f ^ 1 reC ! tless I do nofdeny that theremay he 
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with regard to it in tliis connection also. On the one band, it is confined, and 
of course quite erroneously, to those who hare acquired some knowledge of the 
English language ; and on the other, it is extended, equally erroneously, to those 
who, like Macaulay's frenchman, "have just learnt enough English to read 
Addison with a dictionary." The latter error is the one which must ho 
specially guarded against in discussions like the present. 

But it may ho saia that the new departure, if not justified by the injurious 
effects of the systems hitherto in vogue, may btill be justified on the ground 
that it is calculated to strengthen the beneficial effects of that Bjstem. And 
here I am prepared to join issue with those who maintain that it will have 
any such operation. I cordially accept the dictum of Mr. Mather Arnold that 
conduct is three-fourths of life* and a man who works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for intelligence. And therefore I should bo quite 
trilling to join, as indeed I have joined, in any Eecommendafion encouraging 
such " work for conduct" (see the Bombay Provincial Report, page 148). But 
I cannot perceive that "lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen " at a 
college constitute such " work " at all. In a primary school, lessons on the 
duties of a man would probably be useful ; in a secondary school they would 
probably be innocuous; but in a collegiate institution they would probably bo 
neither useful not innocuous. At the earliest stage of a student's life, ii>nor- 
ance of ^hat is right is probably an important force, and then io correct that 
ignorance, moral lessons arc a perfectly appropriate agency, although oven 
here I should be inclined to rely more upon "lessons" like Miss Edge- 
worth's,* for instance, than on those like the extracts from "The whole Duty 
of Han" by D. A. Eisdale which were published in Bombay at the American 
Mission Pre«s in 1841, When the student has advanced to a secondary school, 
much of the ignorance above referred to has presumably given place to know- 
ledge. But still the habit of analysis and criticism ism a very rudimentary 
condition, and such lessons will, in all probability, do little harm. But if 
collegiate education is to subserve one of its most important purposes, and is to 
cultivate the intelligence so as to enable it to weigh arguments and form hide- 
pendent judgments, then these moral lessons present an entirely different 
aspect. At that stage, it is almost entirely unnecessary to instruct the intelli- 
gence, t\ hile it is of great use to discipline the will and to cultivate tho feelings. 
The proposed lectures will, I fear, have little or no effect in this latter direction ; 
while in some individual cases their effect in the former direction, being meant 
to operate not on the intellect but on conduct, may be the reverse of that which 
is desired — &omething like that on the Cambridge scholar, about whom I read 
many years ago, whoso first doubts about the divine character of Christianity 
were said to have been roused by a study of Paley's Evidences. That sense of 
moral responsibility in man which impressed Kant with the same awe as tho 
starry heavens, can receive no strengthening from lectures on the duties of a 
man, any more than the awe which the starry heavens inspire can be produced 
by lectures on the rings of Saturn or the phases of the moon. Such strengthen- 
ing must come from the emotions and the will being worked upon by the 
histories of great movements, tho lives of great men, and the songs of great 
poets. It must come from the training of the will and the emotions by the 
actual details of academic life, by the elevating contact t with good professors 
and fellow-students, by the constant engagement of the attention on the enno- 
bling pursuits of literature, science, and philosophy ; by the necessity, so often 
felt, « to scorn delights and live laborious days and, even in our very modern 
State Colleges of this country, though on a very humble scale, by 'Mhat mass 
of continuous traditions always powerful and generally noble, of which air. 
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Gladstone* spoko so eloouently in his inaugural wM«» to tho University ot 

Edinburgh. m . . . _ , 

That is tho only courso of moral education m which I hove any -faith. 
That is tho course which alono, in my opinion, can ho efficacious, Lectures on 
the duties of a man can at tho best only lead to tho » cold decrees of the htm. 
They have little or no efficacy in cooling down tho "hot temper which leaps 
over'* those decrees. These views might bo easily supported by a mass of 
authority, but I will only Tcfer here to that of one who is at once a writer on 
Moral Philosophy, a University Professor of tho same subject, and a Chairman 
of a School Board in Scotland. I allude to Professor Calderwood, who has said 
in his recent work on Teaching its ends and means that "moral training is 
gained not bo much by formal inculcation of duty, as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of life" (p. 73 J and see also pp. 25, S3, 
123, &c). 

So far I hare dealt only with the first part of the Itecommcndaiion. The 
second part, dealing with the duties of a citizen, appears to mo to stand on a 
somewhat different footing. It seems to be intended to point rather to what 
may be called political, as distinguished from social, morality. Lectures on this 
subject may bo of use, as the subject is one on which there is some real ignor- 
ance which may be dispelled by lectures addressed to the intellect. But I 
must own that I am afraid of the practical operation of this part of the 
Recommendation. In ordinary times, it may not ho very material one way or the 
other, though even in ordinary times one can conceive tho inconvenient results 
which may flow from it. But in times of excitement, such as those through 
which we Lave scarcely yet emerged, I much fear that tho result will be to 
drag the serene dignity of the academy into the heat and dust of platform 
warfare. If the Professor's lectures tend to teach the pupils the duty of sub- 
mission to the views of Government without a murmur of dissatisfaction, 
there is sure to come up a set of Liberal irreconcileables who will complain 
that Government is endeavouring to enslave the intellect of tho nation. If 
the Professor's lectures are supposed to lead in the opposite direction, there 
will be some Tory irreconcileables ready to spring up and say, even more 
loudly and quite as erroneously as they arc saying it now, that the colleges 
supported from State revenues are hotbeds of sedition.f This is almost certain 
to occur in times of excitement* It may not unlikely occur in quiet times also. 
And with this risk, I confess, it seems to me that the advantages of such lectures 
will have been dearly purchased. If it is argued that the professors in our col- 
leges are not now prevented from doing that which may afford a target for similar 
denunciation, my reply is that the professors may well do what they deem pro- 
per in their private capacity as citizens. But it becomes a very different thing 
when they deliver lectures at college in their capacity as Professors appointed 
by the State for the express purpose. The position on that point is exactly 
analogous to the position on the point of religions instruction under the Pes- 
patch of 1859, Sections 59-61. 

I now come to the other Tteconunendation. The whole theory of moral 
education here adopted is one which I consider erroneous in principle, and 
likely to be had in practical operation as tending to withdraw attention from 
the necessity of making not one or two hours of academic life, but the whole 
of it, a period of moral education Holding that view, it follous, of course, 
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that I cannot accept the suggestion about the moral foxMjook. But further 
objections to that suggestion are stated in the Borahiy Provincial Keport, to 
which I. still adhere* I will only add that the view there enunciated rccehes 
fiupport^om the history of a similar experiment tried many years ago in 
Ireland, No less a person that Archbishop Whately endeavoured to do for the 
elements of Christianity what Bishop Meurin proposes, and the Commission 
recommends, should be done for the elements of morality based on Natural 
Helicon. With what result? The texNbook was written, approved, sanc- 
tioned-for use and used in the Irish schools} both Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic. Then the tide turncd f and the book had to be abandoned, and Archbishop 
Wliateiy himself, the Lord J ustice Christian, and Mr* Baron Greene resigned 
their seats on the School Board, upon the ground that what was done was a 
breach of faith with the people** It is not necessary to enquire which, 
if either, of the parties to the contest was in the wrong The lesson to be de- 
rired from the occurrence is equally clear and equally entitled to "give us 
pause" in the course on which we are recommended to enter, whether the 
fault in that particular matter lay with the Protestants or the Roman Catho- 
lics, with Archibisbop Whately or with Archbishop Murray or his successor. 

I will only add one word here *with respect to the question of religious 
instruction which was raised before the Commission I deeply sympathise 
with the demand of some witnesses whose evidence has come before us, that pro- 
vision should be made in our educational system for that religious instruction 
without which, as Lord Bipon declared before the University of Calcutta, all 
education is imperfect I sympathise with this demand, but do not sec my way 
to suggest any feasible means of satisfying it. There are only two possible modes, 
which can be adopted in justice and fairness, of practically imparting reli- 
gious instruction. Either you must teach the principles common to all religions 
under the name o£ Natural Religion, or you must teach the principles of 
each religious creed to the students whose parents adopt that creed. The diffi- 
culties of these alternatives have been indicated by no less an authority than 
Mr. Cobden (see his Speeches, page 588, et eeq.) Those difficulties are certainly 
not less great in this country than in England* They appear to mo to be so 
great that wo must be content to if take refuge," as it has been expressed, 
"in the remote haven of refuge for the educationists — the sccuhr system" 
But I would also point out to all those who ask for this religious education, 
that the cultivation of those feelings of human nature to which religion 
appeals is not even now entirely neglected, and that the further direction to bo 
given,, to those feelings, according to the principles of each religious creod, 
ought to be undertaken, as it is best carried out, not by a Government like 
the British Indian Government, t but by the professors of the several creeds 
" Under the legislation of 1806," says Mr. Matthew Arnold,$ "it was not per- 
mitted to public schools to be denominational. The law required that the 
instruction in them should bo such as to train its recipients for the exercise 
of all social and Christian virtues, but no dogmatic religious instruction was to 
bo given by the teacher, or was to bo given in the school. Measures were 
to bo taken, however, said the law, that the scholar should not go without 
the dogmatic teaching of the communion to which lie belongcL Accord- 
ingly the Minister of the Homo Department exhorted by circular the mi- 
nisters o£ tlio different communions to co-operate with the Government m 
carrying the new law into execution, by taking upon themselves the re h- 
gioua instruction of the school children belonging to their persuasion. Ihe 
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religious authorities replied fai ourably to this appeal, and now here, perhaps 
lias the instruction of the peoplo been more eminently lebgious 'tl an ia 
Holland while the public schools have by law, remained unscctarnn * * That 
seems to me to indicate though only in a general waj, the true piocedflre to bo 
followed in this matter by thoso -who arc dissatisfied with the religious te 
suits of our educational system Somo agencies of this sort more or less 
organised more or less powerful aro at present working 'Whether a more 
complete organisation mil bring out results more satisfactory to those who are 
now aslang for a change is a matter upon which I own I am somewhat sceph 
cal A.ud sorr e of the grounds of my scepticism have been already indicated in 
tthat I have said above, on the Kindred question of moral education But 
at all events on this I am quite clear, that our institutions for secular mstruc 
tion should not be embarrassed by any meddling tilth reli mus instruction for 
such meddling among other mischiefs will yield results t\ Inch onthoreh 
gious side will satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will be distinctly re 
trograde t 

Proceeding to the next group of "Recommendations under Collegiate Ban 
cation I need add little to what I have already said about fees md free student 
ships I will only remark, however, that in my judgment the provision for 
free studentships m our colleges and high schools in Bombay (and partly also 
in Madras) is ridiculously small being merely 5 per cent of the total number 
at school or college I hare no belief in these arbitrary per centages whether 
in the matter of fees or scholarships or any other matters, and I thinK it ought 
at least to be open to the bead o£ an institution to admit move than 5 per cent , 
when the admissions can be made without making any individual class in the 
institution unmanageably large The poor boys are the verj salt of onr colleges 
and schools and I would earnestly plead for a fairly ample provision for them 
Even in England as appears from Mr Pattison s suggestions on academical organ 
isation (p 67 ct acq ) the principle of such provision for the poor has been 
accepted by high authority I am quite aware that a system of free studentships 
is objected to on the ground that it is calculated to attract the best students 
to the State institutions and thus 1 act unfanly on the success of non Govern 
nient ones But as the scholarships and free studentships are now proposed 
to be dissociated from one another, part of this objection seems to me to be 
removed And for the rest I am unable to see ovby Tvhra the State has on 
other grounds determined to maintain an institution it should not admit poor 
students free subject to the limitation above indicated On the contrary I 
consider that the State is bound to admit them because it is thus enabled to 
disseminate the benefits of its institutions wider, Tvithout increasing by one 
pie its 011 n expenditure upon those institutions 

Proceeding now to the Recommendations m Chapter VI I would specialty 
emphasise the one about the appointment of native gentlemen to Inspectorships 
of schools I am no fanatical advocate of the claims of my countrymen to 
appointments m the public service, but I must say that we have not receded 
quite fair measure in this matter % To borrow a figure from John Bright, 
Tveha^e had a feast with a very small quantity of meat and a very large 
quantity of table cloth In s pi te of this fact I did not agiee to the proposal 
placed before the Commission for a hard and fast rule requiring one half of the 
Inspectorships in each province to he leserved for natives because I should like, 
before supporting so radical a proposal to try the operation of the recommend 

t See Mo ley a St tig.], for Nat onal Eat, at on pan m 
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ation, which was accepted almost with one voice by the Commission. Long years 
hence, I hope, we may be able to dispense with the services of all highly-paid In- 
spectors, Native or European. TVhcn school management and inspection on the 
most approi ed principles are better and more widely understood, and when, hj 
the development of local self-government, the people themselves begin to take a 
practical and energetic interest in education, there will be need for little more 
than examination and general supervision by the State, and that may be done by 
officers of n class corresponding to the Deputy or Assistant Inspectors of the 
present day. But such a consummation is yet in the distance, and its approach 
can only be accelerated, if in the meanwhile sympathetic and energetic officers are 
appointed to these important posts. " Take care/* said the founder of public in- 
struction in Holland, — ** take care how you choose your Inspectors ; they are 
men whom you ought to look for with a lantern in your hand/* I may add one 
word here about inspection by revenue officers* According to my information, 
derived from official and (what in my view is of greater importance) from non- 
official sources, this inspection is very useful in Bombay, In Bengal, however, 
Tve have the testimony of one of the revenue officials, that a measure similar 
to thaS now in force hero " set all the Education Department against us Magis- 
trates, by giving us power to interfere .with their proceedings/' * Our Eecom- 
mendation is so worded as to avoid this risk, and it may be hoped that with the 
additional experience now acquired it may he entirely avoided. 

There is one other point under this Chapter on which I wish to add a few 
words to what already appears in our minutes. After reconsidering all that 
was said in the debate against the Consultative Board of Education proposed 
by me, I am still of opinion that the view which prevailed was a bureau- 
cratic and erroneous view* Looking especially to the scheme of local self- 
government in the Presidency of Bombay which has now been published, 
I do not see why the proposed hoard should not be able to give to the local 
boards quite as good advice as those officers whom the local boards will by law 
be bound to consult. And I will venture to add that even the trained officers 
of Government in the Education, as in any other department, will not find it 
disastrous to the efficient discharge of their duties, if they now and then take 
extra-departmental counsel, in the way which, according to JUr, Arnold, even the 
despotisms of the Continent of Europe do not disdain, i I observe that it is 
suggested in the Report that if the Department fails in its great duty of keep- 
ing touch with public opinion, "the Government is 'at hand to correct its 
deficiencies/' I wish I could feel confident on this point But it is impossible 
that I can do so, when I remember the almost stereotyped answer of " Govern- 
ment " to all appeals against its departments, v&, 9 " We see no caiue to 
interfere/' 

I come next to the important subject of grants-in-aid. And whpe I en- 
tirely concur in the Recommendation made to correct the practical inconve- 
niences in the administration of the grant with respect to colleges kept by the 
Jesuit Fathers,— a body who have done and are doin£; most admirable work in 
Bombay and elsewhere,— I must siy that I am not satisfied with the restriction 
to that body of the relief intended to be afforded by the Recommendation. 
Here, again, I am referring mostly to institutions that may hereafter come into 
existence. And I cannot see upon what principle the benefit of the altered 
rule can be refused to an institution where the source of the grievance is not 
the constitution of the religious body to which the teachers belong, but some 
other circumstance. I ventured in the course of our debates to refer, as an 

» See Life m the Hofusail bj^a Den gal Civilian, Vol Tip 254, 
t Sthoob and UmTemlws on the Continent, Pteface, xxi, and p. a3. 
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instance, to the case of the new English School of Poena, as one which might bo 
in a position to chim the benefit of the neu principle And I \ns told that 
I assumed, without good reason, that tho Bombay system was about to undergo 
some radical change As I did not and do not consider the Bombay system 
of payment by results pure and simplo to bo i perfect system, and as, the Com- 
mission had unanimously recommended a revision of tho grant m aid rules a 
consultation with school managers and with special reference to the complaints 
dwelt on in the Report, 1 thought it quite on tho cards that a salary grant sys 
tern, or something similar, might, oven in Bombay, bo joined on to tho existm* 
system of payments by results And in that view I lef erred to the new 
, English School, and even then only as an illustration, not by any means as 
exhausting the possible cases calling for the application of the principle under 
discussion The other objection taken-namcly, that my proposal raised by a 
side wind the whole question of private idvcnturo schools-seems to me to 
he sufficiently answered by the Recommendation No 18 m this chapter winch 
has been adopted by the Commission, and to which I offer no objection ' 

Upon the question of the conscience clause, my opinions are already on 
record in our minutes I wish to add only a few words It is said that in 
England the conscience clause is a dead letter My information on that 
nf M ^t d l butlE lfc 15 a ^ad letter, I cannot explain the recent 

t Wh ° EP ° ke ° f th6 " fact that the Edu <^™ ^t, ,870, 

m relation to rehgious teaching, xs doing a work winch the country never ejected 

lv I'l? W ^ 1C V» lff r S * 0lhes Selves throughout the country appear scarce 

* S^ZJte^l r idGS> l \ CC ^ haS n0t ^—formally repealed, and the 

S one d w Ei" 01 ^ Pr ° V1S10a ltseU a ^ and ex P e * 
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* particular doctrines oV the use o ^^. to ^t«olmwol 
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of the conduce clause of £^£?£Ff^ ? *° * iaitar tha " that 
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stone J "Theduty 0 fth P qt,f o f , Fr I? C1J 6 thus ex P«:ssed by Mr Ghd. 
from all responsibuity w th Zl ° f f^ly andabsol/tely detacl ie d 
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Government have pi escribed a , n tllat even herein India itself the 
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t Struggle fotH.b« i lB l « t t on page 3 7 
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fn the Commisison, for the State to help some or even all of the warrins 
religions and religjous sects of the country with the funds at its command 
where thosofunds are avowedly applied for propagandist purposes. Thatseems 
to me not neutrality, but participation in tho strife, and even more,— in fact a 
rushing into the mtUe, so to say. And when it is said that the State has 
nothing to do except with secular results, I entirely demur to that contention, 
except in the case where tho secular and the religious results are plainly 
severable one from tho other. They are severable, when the pupils are 
allowed to withdraw from tho religious lessons, if they please, in the manner 
provided by Section 7 of tho Education Act of 1870. They are not severable, 
if the pupils aro not allowed to do so. ' 

TVo are thus brought back to tho question, is the conscience clause just 
and expedient ? I can see no reasonable argument against the justice of it ; 
indeed, the justice seems to mo to he practically admitted, when a representa' 
tire of missionary schools protests that attendance at religious lessons is already 
voluntary. That shows that if my proposal is accepted, tho result will bo only 
to enforce the good exam pie of some missionaries upon the whole body — a result 
to which I cannot see any objection even in the argument that " compelling " 
the missionaries to do this might ho wrong, though the doing of it might be 
itself right Is it then expedient ? If I thought that the effect of the pro- 
posed rulo would bo to reduce very greatly the number of missionary schools 
in the country", it would, in my opinion, perhaps be inexpedient. But I am 
satisfied that that will not be tho result at all. Tho very eminent represen- 
tative of missionary institutions in the Commission told us plainly that that 
would not be the result. *And I agree with him. 

But it is siid that this objection is only made by a section of society 
which is indifferent to religious instruction, My answer to this is a very short 
one : it is at onco unfounded and irrelevant. Lastly, I wish to notice one mis- 
apprehension on this subject. It is not correct to say that the proposal of a 
conscience clause is exclusively aimed at Christian missionaries, though it 
most certainly is aimed mai nly at them. We have already seen the begin- - 
nings of educational activity on tho part of the Brahmo Samajcs and the Prar-„ 
thana Sainajes throughout the country* To them, as well aslo the various re- 
ligious persuasions — Hindus, Muhaniraadans, &c. — which are referred to in the , 
Despatch, and to which lord Bipon appealed in his address before tho Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, a similar rule ought to be made applicable, although all 
these, unlike missionary societies, are local bodies, and although, therefore, any 
encouragement given to them will have a" perceptible effect in fostering that 
" spirit of local exertion and combination for local purposes " which is re- 
ferred to in the Despatch, but which cannot bo fostered by encouraging a 
foreign agency, although private, and whether missionary or non-missionary, 
lor I confess I cannot follow those witnesses who say that missionary effort , 
in this country has served to evoke private native effort ; while on the other * 
hand some of the representatives of native private effort have said that t the 
encouragement given to the former has acted prejudicially upon their energies.* 

A somewhat kindred question is the one of the education of the lowcastes. 
I have no wish to quarrel with the Kecoramendation on that subject as it now 
Stands. The feelings or prejudices on the subject are undergoing change, and 
a few years of cautious forbearance may put^an extinguisher upon theques- 
tion altogether. Meanwhile those vho have to deal with each case as it arises 
must remember that, in carrying out a correct principle even in educational 
matters, much allowance is not unfrequently always claimed, and has to he made 
for the feelings and prejudices of even very advanced and enlightened communu 
ties, 

* S« Mr .rUmc* PP 7. * . Blitre's endence, PP 3. 4 , Mr U B Cooper'. 
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The superstititions we have learned. 

From education, do not lose their power, 
"Whea we have found them out; nor are all free 
"Whose judgment moeLa the galling chains they wear, 

A fortiori, therefore, should such allowance as has been here alluded to be 
made for those who, without the light of modern education and enlightenment 
still cling to the prejudices which they have inherited from antiquity, 

There is only one other point now to which I wish to refer in this memo- 
randum. It does not fall properly within the scope of the Commission's labours 
as heing a matter relating to the University of Bombay. But as the matter 
has hcen publicly canvassed, I wish to say one or two words upon it. And 
first I refer to the statement of Father Rive that the University appoints as 
examiners Professors in the Government colleges, and not those in the private 
ones. That this is a mistake is shown by the evidence of Mr. "Wordsworth, 
who has been for a long time a member of the Syndicate of the University 
of Bombay; and indirectly also by the statement of Father Willy, who formerly 
belonged to the same institution as Father Rive himself (Father "Willy's statement 
is an appendix to the evidence of the Rev. S. Gallo, S.J., of Cananore,- 
see p. 10) A more aggressive and much less defensible statement is made by 
the Sub-Committee of the Bombay Missionary Conference. They say, "We 
would also state that this feeling of antagonism is carried into the higher ex- 
ammations.-namely, those of the University. The year 1 881 affords a notable 
example of this. Candidates in the examination were asked by Government 
Professors, actmg a9 Examiners, to what school or college they belonged. We 
regret to state that in some cases remarks were made tending to the dis- 
paragement of aided institutions in the eyes of the students. This is no 

prrvate matter; it is one which has been to some extent already ventilated in 
the public prints." Now, the first remark which arises upon this statement 

mt^T rr U ^ 0i tlie pr ° CCtIure ado r te <l by this Sub-Committee. Toe 
members of it are all of them, I belies, members of the University which 
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lines that good men should he ploughed simply because of the Slomxess of their 
teachers. The arrangement oE the previous examination made by the Syndi- 
cate, by T*hicli each Examiner took one4hird of each paper, gave us no means of 
explaining wide discrepancies between various sections of a student's work, and 
accordingly it occasionally became necessary to aslc whether there was' any 
special reason for sucli inequality existing. The result of our enquiries in most 
cases fully justified tho question nsled, and enabled us to do fuller justice to 
tlie particular students. 1 * Such is the version of the occurrence alluded to 
given by one who is not a " Government Professor," It has come tomej^ 1 
may mention, from the gentleman against whom the criticism of the Sub* * *- 
Committee of the Bombay Missionary Conference is levelled, enclosed in a * 
reply to my request to him to let me have in writing the explanation which he 
had given mo verbally at tho end of 1SS1. That request was made by me 
when I saw tho statement of the Bombay Missionary Conference submitted to 
the Commission, 

The explanation now given calls for but one remark. So far from the 
proceedings of the u Government Professor** in question indicating "any feel* 
mg of antagonism" to aided institutions pf which the latter&sy^f airly and 
reasonably complain, they indicate, to my mind, a laxity of examinatidirlii 
farour of tho pupils of one aided institution, of which the University has just 
reason to complain. And as the Bombay Missionary Conference rely on this 
as on " example ** of how ** the feeling of antagonism " alleged by them is 
carried into tho examinations of the University, I am bound to say that, in 
my humble judgment, it is not of any antagonism of " Government Professors 1 * 
to aided institutions that tho incident in question furnishes an "example," 
I may add that it is only since this incident that I have been elected a member 
of tho Syndicate of the Unircrsity, and that nhat I hare said is not, therefore, 
ia self-defence, but in defence of an institution in which I take deep interest, 
and which appears to me to have been unfairly attacked* 

A good deal more might easily and very fairly have been said on the 
subjects dealt with in these observations* But they have already exceeded the 
limits xrhkli I had anticipated, I trust that the importance of the topics dealt 
with and the weight due to the opinions of those from whom I dissent in 
regard to them will be accepted as a sufficient apology for that circumstance* 
I will, in conclusion, only add that I hope that the Government of Lord 
Hipon, which has already done so much for the country, will add the educational 
to its many laurels, and achieve, directly or indirectly* the credit which 
Mr* M* Arnold gives to the Government of France on the Restoration after the 
battie of TVaterloo. "To the Restoration/* he says, "is due the credit of 
baring first perceived that in order to carry on the war with ignorance, the 
sinews of war wero necessary. Other Governments had decreed systems of 
education for the people— the Government of the Best oration decreed funds " 
The question of popular education is now mainly a question of funds. What is 
wanted and what we must trust to is not the shortsighted economies in the ex- 
pemliture on higher education which have been suggested by some irresponsible 
reformers of our system, almost without exception not natives of the country, 
but what is wanted is an effort on the part of the British Indian Governments 
to follow, at however great a distance, the Imperial Government, which has in 
ten years increased its grant to education from £1,940,000 to £4,290,000 ster- 
ling * and a like effort on the part of the leaders of the people to help the 
Government in spreading the benefits of education far and wide in this 
great country, 

Hmtt Count, JJosiBit, 
B51& September 1S83 

* See Financial Inform Almanac (iSSa), p 143* 
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Dissent recorded by Arthur Howell, Esq. 

I regret that I am compelled to dissent from tlio Report on three points 
of principle. Tho Report is already so voluminous that I will state my dissent 
in the briefest possible way. 

* v , I dissent (i) from the third Recommendation under Primary Education, 
^AslTeadthe Despatches of 1854, 1859, and 1864, and the declared views of 
t Hhe Government of India in 1 868, culminating in tho Despatch of 26th May 
•XXSyd, which was the outcome of prolonged correspondence, I hold that all 
^Government expenditure on education should ho " mainly devoted " to elemen- 

♦ tary education for the masses of tho people. I would support this view by 
the considerations adduced in clause 3, paragraph 8, of Chapter XI of the 
Report ; by the obvious needs of the masses of this country for general edn. 
cation both on its own account and as tho best basis and preliminary to techni- 
cal education ; and by the precedent of most educational systems elsewhere. 
Hence in lieu of the Recommendation cited, I hold that the elementary educe 
turn of the masses should be declared to he that part of the State sytlm, of 
education to tckirk pubhc funds should be mainly denoted. Tho arguments for 
and against this Recommendation will bo found in t!u> Commission's pro- 
ceedings of the 14th February last, when the Recommendations, ns they now 
stand, were carried against the principle for which I still contend 

vttt 1 ^^ (2 \, from clause l * Recommendation No. 32, under Chapter 
viii ( Withdrawal), which seems to me to find no warrant in the Despatch of 
1 854, and indeed to go beyond its spirit and plain intention. I hold that there 

ZhiLZ a *tTi Sr0UndS ™ any Case t0 Lar e ™ tIie consideration of 
r^ufrTl! ' tf i 3 H ^ wh8re U is F° ssibl ° ««* the sole conditions 
IZrtl In l f eS *fv be f Ulfilled ' Th0 omenta for and against 
^6^ll% T t" USS - dint]ie Emission's Proceedings j5f the snd 
t™wt,.„ii„ .j i V . . 13 sl S mrica nt that, on tho latter date, 

Card hv a naf^ ^ ° a ihe forrncr ^ ™ 

c^^^^^ n,thMcrtii,i e«rayoiieofthe main arguments 

^ZrllueTfol the\f I ^Id that under ade- 

especially those oftlTu. iT f G , 0vernm ™t f™n educational institutions, 

^^J^t^JtTT^ h * ih ™ transfer to local, naUve manage- 
aer general cmtrQl ofi md a . ded ^ ^ ^ Aed __ 

c 2 21,^^ ° fa 80und <*«™ of grants-in-aid; 

c*inmendlT^ ^erlies all the Commission's Re- 

mate anxiety to avoid any mZlt^ ^ The Ct)mmis ^ * ife ^ 
free and proper latitude to loealT ™° hlD 2 °™r- centralization and denying 
education in India was initiated T quu [ ements ' se ems to overlook the fact that 
nearly thirty years under the eenl^ Pr6Sent f 0otin ° aud maintained for 
causes of failure, recorded in the 11 ° f 1854 and l8 59> and that the main 

any particular, unsound but *w WGTG not that those orders lvere ' in 
Why, then, is it impossible or Jn7 • i7 1Wire not adc quately complied with, 
patches by a single Educational 2? , ?^ the P^iples of the Pes- 
* not only P o Ssi bl e but is shown Indla ? 1 hold that such a measure 

be desirable. I hold that a mm™. r Peated failure of executive orders to 

measure limited to principles might be framed so 
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as (to quote paragnph 651, Chapter XI, Report) to he capable of rendv adoption 
by the Local Government concerned to tfafc circumstances of each Province But 
I Tvouldi for the present, on the grounds stated in that pangnph, limit such a 
measure to pnmiry education 
Tlie 27th September j<£?j 

Note by the Pie&tdettt r r * 

In justice to one of the witnesses who appeared before the Commission^ I * 
desire to idd a Kote, not is a dissent, hut by way of explanation Dr Leifnti 11 
gave evidence at considerible length, and he was further deputed by the ffotv" 
eminent of the Punjab to prepare for the Commission a Report on indigenous 
education in that Province This document forms a foho volume of 666 pages 
hut it his been little used and is scarcely referred to in the Report of the 
Commission Dr Leitner s statements differed widely from the evidence off! 
dally submitted to the Commission Colonel Holroyd, the Director of Public 
Instruction for the Punjab, had stated in his evidence that the latest retui n 
oE the indigenous schools in thit Province showed 4 662 schools containing 
-3 027 pupils in 1879 Dr Leitner showed in his Report that he had actually 
enumerated 6,362 such schools in 1882, attended by 86 023 pupils Supple 
nientm* the admitted deficiencies of his returns by the census figures of 1881, 
Dr Leitner arrived at the still larger total of 98,318 pupils Imally, after 1 
review of all the available facts, he declared that t\ hile indigenous education 
had decreased and was decreasing in the Punjih, under the discouraging influ 
ence of the Department of Public Instruction, " there can scarcely he less 
tlian 120,000 pupils " in the still surviving indigenous schools 

This said Dr Leitner, " represents the protest of the people against our 
svstem of education " Taken along with other statements submitted by Dr 
Leitner it amounted to a charge that, while the Education Department in the 
Punjab spent in 1880 81 close on Rs 1,400,000 m educating 105,000 pupils, 
on imported methods the people were maintaining a national system of their 
ow£, which icceived neither aid nor encouragement from the Department, 
buttthieh v,as nevertheless educating 120,000 pupils If such statements 
could be maintained, they opened up a serious question as to the apph 
cation of the educational cess levied from the cultivators for pumary schools 
but no part of which is devoted to the in&genous primary schools But 
lt was impossible to find any basis of agreement between Colonel Holroyd s 
53037 pupils m indigenous schools in 1879, and Dr Leitner s I 2 o,ooo pupils 
in such schools in .882 The difficulty was enhanced by Dr Leitner s figures, 
'fending to show that there had been a decrease m late years f^* ™?* 
of the statistical methods employed by Dr leitner, I ^"Jf" 
them which raised a presumption against their accuracy, and I recorded my 
iote accoidinslv But to the majority of the Con!— the one of Dr 
Leitner S Report seemed exaggerated and a prolonged debate ended in a resolu 
tiou embodying that new 

It is therefore due to Dr Leitner to mention that since the Report of the 
it is, luereiore, uue iu fi^^nnrtesv of the Lieutenant Governoi 

Commission was written, I have, ^^^^^ tha n bears out Di 
of the Punjab, received an early copy of a Report wo™ 

LeuWs largest estnnate The ^^ tQ ^ t f^^i^ 
ordered a special enquiry into ind t genous ^^'^^Z^^JSt 
tamed that there are , 3 ,o 9 md.genous ^^£^ t £S^ 
135 384 Pupils These figures are H ' lg83 g 

of Public Instruction, in his Report (not yet P™^^ 0 ^,* s0 ht from 
lhey.htm that Dr Leitner', largest estimate of .20000 pup* so lar from 
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being * exaggerated, was below the truth. How far this circumstance might 
have modified the views of the Commission as to the general tone of Dr. 
Leitner's Report, it is not for me in the absence of my colleagues to offer any 
conjecture- 
Before concluding this Note, I desire to express my concurrence with Mr, 
Howell in the separate opinion which he has recorded, so far as regards the ex* 
pediency of ha\ing a general Education Act for India. At page 561 the Com- 
mission stated " that the central authority, being most conversant with princi- 
ples, should supply principles; while the Local Governments should embody 
those principles in Acts suited to the circumstances of each Province/' * * 
* " It is not thereby intended that any one largo measure should regulate 
the details of education throughout all India," The method which the 
Supreme Government may adopt for declaring the general principles, whether 
by legislative enactment or by executive orders, seems to me to be a question 
which must be left to the Supreme Government itself- But as an anxiety to 
avoid over-centralization underlies many of our Recommendations, I beg to 
express my concurrence with Jilr* Howell that a short Act by the Supreme 
Government, declaring the general principles, "is nof only possible, but is 
shown by the repeated failure of executive orders, to be desirable*" 

V?. W, HUNTER, 
President of the Commtmon* 

zglh September 1883. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT Or INDIA APPOINTING 

THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 

No ^ 

Extract from. tU Frocttdwg* eftie Goiemment of Indxa \n the Home Department (Education) vn hr 

date Ivrt Wilham the 3rd February JSS2 

ItEATJ — i 

Selections from the Kecorda of ths Government of India* Home Depart ment — 

(ft) No* LXXVt— Collection of despatches from tbe Home Government on the subject of Education 
in India 1851 to 1868 

(i) No L1V — A Note oa the state of Education in ltidia* dnnog I860 66 by Llr A Jl Monteatli 

(rj No LXVIt— A Note on th& stata of Education in India c[uiw£ 1866 67, by A P HowpJJ 
CS 

A Note on the atite of Education m India during 1867 6S by Hr A P Howelf C S 
(*1 Nute on Education in British India prior to 18 o 4 and m 1870 71 by Mr A P Ifcroell C S 
if) Annual Heporta on Public Instruction in the different provi ces of British India, f om 1871 72 to 
1880*81 

(5) CirciaUr letters to Local Govern menUfiod AdmmiatitttionB No 8 4— 157 to 161 dated lOtb J me 
1881 aodNoa 6— 230 to 239 dated 30th July 1BSJ call for report on the ajstem of pri 
jasry education liffw h fores 4 ad the ptt^res* made in primary edacfttiyn szfice tie Education 
Department *ras made over to Local Gortrnn ents in 1B71 

(ft) Peplies of Local Governments and Adminiatrat ona to the foregoing Circular 



Resolution — The despatch f rom the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
No. 49 of tbe 10th July 1854, laid down in clear, though general, terms tbe principle* 
uhjch should govern the educations! policy of the Government of India It sets forth [in the 
word* of Lord Dalhousie) f * a, scheme of education for all India, far wider and more compre- 
hensive than the Snpreme or a ay Local Government could ever have ventured to suggest " 
Up to the time of its issue the efforts of the Government in the cause of education had betn 
marked neither hy consistency of direction, nor hy any hreadth of aim Tbe annual exppndi 
ture upon Public Instruction had been insignificant and uncertain ^ and the control of its 
ope ration a had not been deemed worthy the attention of any special department of the State 
The educational system elaborated m the despatch was indeed, both m its character arid ecope, 
£ir in advance of anything existing at the time of its inception It furnished, m fact, 1 
masterly and comprehensive outline, the filling up of which was necessarily to be the work of 
many years Hence it became a matter of importance that Government should from time to 
time review the progress made under its orders, and enquire how far the superstructure cor- 
responded with the original design , 

2 Such an enquiry was instituted hy the Secretary of State for India in hia despatch 
No 4 of the 7th April 1859, in which, after describing the measures actually taien upon &e 
orders of 1851 Her .Majesty's Government confirmed and supplemented the lines of policy 
therein cou tamed, so far as general education was concerned, and called uporj the Government 
o£ India for fuller rej>ort as to the operation of the system m all its parts Owing to imper 
fechons in the method o£ the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of India found 
it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner with this demand of the Secretary of Sfafr, 
and it was not until the year IbG7 that it was found possible to present anything like a Com, 
plete r&view of the whole educational system In March of that year Mr A M Monteath, 
then Under Secretary in the Home Dcpaitmtmt, submitted his "Note upon the state of edu- 
ction m India during 1865 GG," which was followed fay similar "IS ota/ prepared hy hi« 
succc^or, Mr A P Howell, deahng with the statistic* of 1S66 G7, 1SC7 GS, andlS70 71 

3 In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Department was, under the op rut ion 
of the financial decent rah sab on scheme, made over to the Local Government*, and the Go^ em- 
inent cf India has emce that tiniL had to depend mainly upon the annual departmental reports u 
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for ltstnowHge of the manner in which the educational system is progressing and in which 
it is heme developed and adapted to the mare modern requirements of the different provinces 

4 lu view of the facts thit, biuco the measures set forth in the Bewitch of 185 1 came 
into active operation, a fall quarter of a century \w elapsed, and that it is now ten years 
since the responsible direction of the educational system was entrusted to tl e Local Govern 
ments.it appears to His Excellency the Governor General in Council that the time has come 
for instituting a more careful examination into the results attained, and into the working of 
the present arrangements, than has hitherto been attempted The experience of the past has 
shown that a mere critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the different pro- 
vinces fails to impart a thoroughly satisfactory 1 nowledge ot the actual state of things m the 
districts and that there are many points which only an acquaintance with local tfircumstancea 
can adequately estimate or explain Kis Fxcellency in Council has therefore decided to 
appoint a Commission on behalf of Go\ eminent to enquire into the present position o£ edac*. 
tion m British Indta and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of persons from 
the AiSerent provinces to secure the adequate and intelligent consideration of the facts that 
will be laid before it 

5 The Commission will be constituted as follows 

Pren lent * 
The Hou'Ue YT Hrmnit, Mj D , C I E 

Member* 

The Hb:> ble Sayyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur C S I 
The Hon'b ^ D M Baebouh C S 
The Rev W P Biacxett, M A 
Mr Ana h nda Mouuy Bose, B A 
Mr A TV CitoFT, M A 
Mr K Brighton, B A 
Mr J T Fowleii V> 
Mr A P Ho^u^Ma/CS 
Mr H P. Jacob 

Mr W Lee TVAnmen, M A , C S 
The ftevd W Millee, M A 

P RAtfGANADA MtfDiLUU, M A 

The Hon ble Baboo Bulotb Mqomsuea^ C I E 
Mr C Pwnso^, M A * 
The Hon ble Maharaja Jotevdiio Mohan TagorEj C S I 
Kashinath Trthbds: Telahg, M A , LL B 
Mr G E TVakd, C S 
TheKevd A Jea-^DD 

An educational officer from the Central -j Nominations 
Provinces * t un( j er C0Q 

A native gentleman from the Punjab t J aideration 

Secretary 
Mr B L Rice 

6 It wilt be the doty of the Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain 
limitations to be noticed below) into the manner m which effect has been given to the pnn 
upl» of the Despatch of 1654 and to suggest such measures as it may think desirable in 
ori*r to the further carrying out of the pohcy therem laid down The Government of India 
is firmly convinced of the soundness of that policy, tmd has no wish to depart from the pnn 
eiples upon which it is based It is intended only at the present time +a exumtft mto the 
^neral results of its operation, and to scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been 
Kb on foot for bringing about tW ends vrhtth the Government from the outset had especially 
in ™w The genersl purport of the Despatch of 1854 was thus summa^ed by the Secretary 
ot State m 1659 ' 

The improvement run! far wider externum of educat oti Wl, r t i * „ , t ^ 

«ut. M o„ ot * B e P ^ t8 d^xW of the *iZ £Ti for Z ~ " ^7! ° f 7™ 
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w ous duscs ot whooU fte taunt mint* o£ the «xif tin; Government Collets and «&*»]■ o£ » KA order 
vid ffc* of tlw r wafer wlm * T the e<tabl .hm«iit rf add t <maf xi&fc or imddfc^ooU 

mere *ed »tUnt era to - rmmiUr schools for elementary edition inclui ^ u» md genoas ichoola tWr 
eiUmg tarpon* the countrv and finally the iato*wu«i of n BJ 3t ra of fcfM t* u d an^rwheh til* 
efforts cr pr vat* indrndwlf and of local coxunmubfii would U stimulated and eneonraged br pecuniar* ™u 
from Government in cons derat on or a good seculjr education being afforded in the aided *chooK 

It will be for the Commission to enquire how far these objects have been attained, and how 
this machinery is working at the present fame 

7 It will not be necessary for the Commission to enquire into th$ general working of the 
Indian Universes which are controlled Incorporations comprising represents tivfea of all elassee 
interested in collegiate education Of the results of their operation** fair estimate can always 
he formed independently of any special enquiry such as is now proposed Nor will it he 
necessary for the Commission to take by the subject of special or technical education, whether 
medical, legal, or engineering To extend the enquiry to these subjects would expand unduly 
the task before the Commission Again the Government of India has itself very recently 
dealt with the question of XTuropeas and Eurasian education^ aod no farther enquiry is necessary 
as regards that But with these exceptions, the Governor General in Council is of opinion 
that the Commission may usefully consider the working of all branches of the Indian educa 
ttonal system These branch^ are, it is believed, so closely connected one with another, that 
it is only by examining the system as a whole that any sound conclusions are likely to be 
come to The Commission need not concern itself with the details of the educational system 
in British Burma The arrangements there are of comparatively recent date, and in great 
measure peculiar to the Province Any suggestions of general value that the Commission may 
evolve can easily be apphtd to British Burma hereafter in consultation with the Chief Com 
mis* 100 er 

8 It is the desire of the Governor General in Council that the Commission should spe 
cially bear in mind the great importance which the Government attaches to the subject of 
primary education The development of elementary education was one of the main objects 
contemplated hy the Despatch of 185 1 Attention was specially directed in that despatch to 
the question " how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every station in life might be 
best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly incapable Gf obtaining any 
education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts If and it was desired that e< the 
active measures of Government should be more especially directed for the future to this 
object ** Although the matter was thus prominently and at the outset pressed upon the atf en 
tion of the Indian Administrations, there can, His Excellency in Council believes, be very bttle 
doubt that, owing to a variety of circumstances, more progress has up to the present time been 
made in high and middle than m primary education The Government of India is not dts 
po c ed in any way to regret this advance It would be altogether contrary to its policy to 
check or hinder m any degree the further progress of high or middle education But the 
Government holds that the different branches of Public Instruction should, if possible, move 
forward together, and with more squal step than hitherto, and the principal object, therefore 
of the enquiry of the Commission should be u the present state of elementary education 
throughout the empire, and the means hy which this can everywhere be extended and 
improved * 

9 "While this is the main object to which the enquiries of the Commission should be 
directed, the Governor General in Council desires to impress upon it at the same time the fact, 
that it is not possible for the Government to find funds sufficient to meet the full requirements 
of the country in the matter of primary education if those requirements are to be judged by 
any Euro[ can standard The resources at the disposal of Government, whether imperial 
provincial or local are, and must long remain extremely hmited in amount, and the result is, 
not only that progress must necessarily be gradual but that if satisfactory progress is to be 
made at all every available private agency must be called into action to rehe\e and aasjsrt the 
Public funds in connection with every branch of Public Instruction It was in view of rt the 
impossibility of Government alone doing all that must bo done to provide adequate means for 
the education of the Natives of India/ that the granf>in aid system was elaborated and devtl 
oped by the Despatch of 18a i r and it is to the wider extension of this system, e«pmally in 
connection with high and middle education, that the Government looks to set free funds which 
may then be made applicable to the promotion of the education of the masses « The resources 
of the State ou^ht," as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despatch No 13 of 25th April 
1SG4, * to he so applied as to assist thorn who cannot be expected to help themsclve, 
and the richer classes of the people should gradually be induced to provide for their own 
education " 
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10 In pursuance of this policj it is the desire of Government to offer every encourage* 
ment to Native gentlemen to come forward and aid , even more extensively than herttoFare, 
n the establishment of schools upon the gnyit in aul system and His Excelltncy in Council 
is the more atmous to Eee this brought about, because, apart altogether from the consequent 
pecuniary relief to Government, it is chiefly in this way that the Native community * ill to 
able to secure that freedom and variety of education which is an essential condition in any 
sound and complete educational system It is not, m the opinion of the Governor General in 
Council a- healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast, as it were, in 
the same Government educational mould Rather is it desirable that each sectwu of the 
people should be m a position to secure that description of education which is most consonant 
to its feelings and suited to its wants The Government is ready therefore to do all that it 
can to foster such a spirit of independence and self help It is willing to hand over any of 
its own colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies of Natne gentlemen who will undertake 
to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions , all that the Government wilt insist upon, 
being that due provision is made for efficient management and extended usefulness It will 
be for the Commission to consider in what mode effect can most fully be gnen to these views, 
and how the grant in aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such independent effort, 
and make the largest use of the available Government funds 

11 It is specially the wish of Government that municipal bodies should tale a large and 
increasing share in the management of the public schools within the limits of their junsdic* 
tions. The best way of securing this result should also be considered by the Commission 

12 It has been not unfrequently stated that the wealthier clashes do not at present pay 
enough for the education of their children The Governor General in Councd is disposed to 
thmt that a good deal of misapprehension exists as to the real truth in this matter, but it ia 
one into which the Commission ehonld maVe careful enquiry It is no doubt tight that 
persons in good circumstances should pay the full cost of their children's education, or at any 
rate that no part of this should fall upon State funds But id endeavouring to eeenre this 
result care must he taken that no unnecessary ohstacles are thrown m the way of the upward 
progress of really deserving students of the poorer elates The Governor General in Council 
has no wish to close the doors of high education to all but the wealthiest members of the 
Native community Hitherto those who have been most n_ady to take advantage of superior 
instruction ha^e frequently belonged to families of compirativcly limited private meros, and 
there should, in the opinion of the Government of India, he no such sudden and general rais 
ing of fees as to carry high education heyond the reach of those classes uho at present lond 
fide seek for it, or to convert the Government colleges into places to which only the higher 
classes can procure admission But, speaking broadly, the fees in colleges and high schools 
should be on the whole adequate, provision being made by means of a proper s) stem of 
scholarships for the rise of youths of proved ability from the lowest to the highest grade of 
institution The funds available for scholar ships ought in any case to he so distributed that 
ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary education are held out to a large number of 
youthfl in the lower schools The provision of scholarships tenabk during a university course 
need not be so liberal, but should still be sufficient to afford the best of the pupils of middle 
and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining an advanced education if they show them 
selves fit for it The Government scholarships ought, however, m no way to be placed on an 
eleemosynary basis, hut should always be given as distinct rewards for merit tested and proved 
by competitive examinations This will leave a wide field open for the establishment of 
scholarships requiring local or other qualifications, through the munificence of private mdm 
duals or corporations The Commission is requested to devote special attention to the whole 
subject of scholarships with reference to the foregoing remarks 

13 In connection with the general suhject of primary education, the Commission should 
partieulaily enquire as to the extent to which indigenous schools exist m different parts of this 
country, and are, or can he, utilised as a part of the educational system The Government of 
India, is dupwl ta &ih*»ta 4* mUg u maA nse as possible 0 E such schools 

14 The investigation of this last point will no doubt lead the Commission to consider the 
rabjeoti ;of instruction for primary 6t? hook It « very import that schools of this el** 
should be made as attracts as possible to the classes of the population for whom th.y are 
intended By teaching subjects to vtluch the parents attach in^ ortance children will bo more 
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given the &on of the ryot and the petty tnder being taught, though often in a mechanical 
and unintelligent things likely to prove useful to htm m his daily after life It would 
seem that in some provinces tl e advantages of tins system have been overlooked in favour of 
a scheme of elementary education more m accordance with European methods and standards 

15 B an ng these facts in mind, the Commission should consider how hest to provide for 
the extension of primary schools, and m discussing this the limitation imposed upon the action 
of Government hy financial considerations must always he borne m mind Subject to this it 
may be said tint, generally speaking, the great object in the first instance is to get such 
schools established their improvement and elevation to a higher standard being, though of 
great importance, an object of subsequent endeavour Provision for such improvement in a 
reasonable wa), hj a gra Jual raising of the standard of instruction entitling to grants of public 
funds must, howe\cr, be made and the Commission should advise as to how this can best be 
done without attempting a too rapid advance or throwing obstacles m the way of the extcn 
ston of the ire a of instruction, especially m backward districts 

10 The arrangements existing in difFerent parts of the country for training the teachers 
of primary schools should be brought under careful review, and suggestions for Tendering that 
training more efficient and practical should if possil le, be submitted 

17 In connection with the -subject of secondary education the Governor General in 
Council is deposed to think that good might result from an ei quiry into the quality and 
character of the instruction at present imparted in schools of this class The great majority 
of those who prosecute their studies beyond the primary stage will never go beyond the cum 
cnlum of the middle or at furthest of the high schools It is therefore of the utmost import 
inee thit the education they receive should be as thorough and sound as possible There 
are grounds for doubting whether there is not in some provinces at any rate, much room f oi 
improvement in tins respect It might be advisable at the same time to enquire what practi- 
cal steps arc being taken to give effects to the suggestions of the Simla Text Boots 
Committee, and the orders of the Government of India thereupon, as contained in the lieso- 
lution of the Home, Revenue and Agricultural De] attment, 1 — 8 18 of the 10th January 
IS SI , e specially as regards the arrangements made for teaching such subjects as may 
store the minds of the pupils m secondary schools with practical and useful information It 
will be understood that the Government of Indn has no wish to depart from the principles 
laid do^n in that Resolution It would be contrary to the policy of Government to adopt any 
measures that would ha\e the ap] earance of restricting aided schools to the use of any particu- 
lar class of text-boohs, or to interfere with the free choice of the managers in such matters 
But At is desirable to know how far the general suggestions of the Committee have found 
acceptance in the different provinces and what is being done to carry them out m the case of 
both Government and aided instruction 

IS The Commission may further with advantage enquire into the present system of 
educational inspection, with a view to the removal of defects and introduction of improve 
ments It is quite certain that i£ there is any great extension of primary schools arrange 
meuts must he made £or secunog the assistance of a large amount of voluntary agenoy m the 
work of inspection and examination The most likely means of securing this should be consi 
dered and discussed 

10 In its bearing upon the grant-m aid system the plan of payment by results will 
call for the careful consideration of the Commission The mode m which this is at present 
worked in the different provinces, — the extent to which it would be wise or practicable to 
enforce it generally, — its apphcabdity to primary as well as to secondary and collegiate educa 
tion, — are all matters demanding special investigation 

20 Lastly, the Governor General in Council would wish the Commission to consider the 
important and difficult subject of female education, and the best means of encouraging and 
extending it, so far as the circumstances of the country will at present permit 

21 The Government of India has indicated generally in the foregoing paragraphs the 
matters to which the enquiries of the Commission may chiefly and most properly be directed 

1 ut it 13 at liberty to express its opinion upon any matter arising out of, or cognate to, the sub 

jects thus referred to it 

%l As regards the manner of conducting the enquiry, the Governor General in Council 
thinks that the Commission should meet at Calcutta as soon as its members can be got 
togPthsr, andtha should sit for the transaction of lusmefs until at any rare the end of 
March After that the members should return to their provinces, while the President and the 
Secretary should arrange to make a tour (Gay) during the rams to the different Presidencies, 
with a view to collecting definite information on any points indicated by the Commission upon 

lo3 
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which snehiuca 1 niay seem necessary f JXi^ C* nmission sltrmld th*n re viemMe early 

in December and proceed to the fiaat settlement o£ tl c questions before it and^tb j prepare 
of its Report In the matter of procedure the Commmion ft ill be loft free tHtaake its on 
arrangements and may call for such information or tale such evidence as may skm necettarj 
or desirable for the purposes of its enquiry 

23 Advantage mil he taLen of the presence on the commission of educational officer* 
from d fferent proviu^es to hare the Annual Statistical Returns of J du cation once for all 
revised and placed upon an intelligible and uniform baa 13 



Order — Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be forwarded to the Pres dent and 
Members of the Commission, and to all Local Governments and Administrations for informa 
tion and that it be published in the Ga ette of India 

A MACKENZIE, 

OJfg Secretary to the Govt of India 
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LIST OF WITNESSES WHO HAVE GI\ EN EVIDENCE BErORE THE 

COMMISSION 



Madras 



Ansar ud-din Sahibj Mir 
Barrow, Cecil M Esq > n 
Bauboo Mrs P M ^ 
Bickle G Esq* 
Bradsha^v, Dr John ma, lid 
Brander Mrs J 
Chentsal Row, P f Esq 
Chester Revd E 11 n 
Colgan Rt Bevd J, dd 
Cooling Revd J ba 
Duncan D , Esq , 11 a j d so 

GallcRevd T L* , 
Graeter Revd B 
Harcourt, Revd V W 
Hudson Revd J , B.A 



16 Kearns Mrs 

17 Knshnamachanar, V , Esq 

13 Jlutuswamy A}er Hon Mr Justice T , 
el cu 

19 Padfield Revd J E 

20 Paul e, A J, Esq* 

21 Pearce C W,Esq 

22 Rungia Chettiar, Mr PjB A 



23 Rondy Revd N 
M Razza Khan M&honwd 
St Cyr Rev Louis s 1 
Sell Revd E bd t 
Stevenson, Revd ~W , b a 



*8 Sturrock, J j Esq ,08* 



Preside icy Magistrate Madras 

Principal, Kerala YidyasaU Caltcut 

Free Church 31 is nan Girls' Schools, Maim 

Acting Iispechr of Schools 

Inspector of Schools 

Inspectress of Gtrls' Schools* Madras 

Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery 

American Mad tra Mission 

Roman Catholic Buhop of Madras 

Wesley an Mimon, Ma tras 

Acting Principal, Presidency College and Te 

gistrar, Madras University 
S J Cannanore 
Basel Mission, Manyatore 
Church Missionary Society 
General Superintendent of the Mysore Wesleyan 

Minion 

Missionary Church of England Zenana Mission, 

Aorth Tinner city 
Curator and Registrar of Books 
Judge of the High Court, Madras 

Principal \ C M Society's Training Institution, 

Mas ilipatam 
Formerly tn charge of Roman Catholic School, 

Ytzagapatam 
Principal^ SPG College, Tnckinopoly 
Superintends it of Vernacular Instruction 

Madras Christian. College 
Cat/ ohc Pried Coimbatore 
Serar Con tss on 

Catholic Missionary, Jesuit Madura Vzss on 
Secretary Church Missionary Society MahaB 
Secretary, Tree Church of Scotland Mission* 
Ma lra$ 

Collector and Magistrate of So ith Canara 



JV B-rnuM n* 1*4 tto* iU no t appear fa enwranuuat 
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£9 
30 
31 

Si 
S3 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
C 

8 

9 
10 

11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
£7 
23 

29 
SO 

31 

33 

33 
31 

35 

36 
37 
SS 



1 

S 
3 



Tarb&, IUvd A, 
Thomas, II 3, Esq \ ires* 
Tijiaranga Mndalyar, P , Esq 
TViIsoii, II W , Esq > peDj 

Wyatt, Rer T, J m 



7 C 3 



Apte, Mr V. S 

Beatty, Re^ Wm * if a 

Bengali, Sorabji Shapurjij Esq , c l e 

Bliandarkar, Professor R G , it*a 

Bhave, Mr Yatttan Pratt alar . 

Collet Miss LE t 



Cooper, Mr Manelji Bejauji * 
Desai, Ambalal Sakarlal, Esq , k ^ , 

LLB 

Ee^m, Gopaljt Surbhai, Rao Bahadur , 
Fulton, E M II , Esq 

Furdooajee, Nowrozjee, Esq , 

Ghulam Muhammad Munshi, Haji * 

Giles, E s Esq 

Huilgole, Bhujangrao K , Rao Bahadur 
Hume, Revd R A . , # « 
Kunte, MrM.M tJ . 
MacJuchan, Revd D . » » 



Supenor r St Joseph's Institute, Cuddatore 
Second Umber, Board of Bet ewe, 31*4™* 
Ftrst Claw Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Prof essor of Physical Science, Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras 

* 5 P G j Trtchmopoly. 

Bombay* 

. Superintendent) New English School, Poena 
. Missionary of the I P Church, Ahmedabad 

* £ P of Bombay 

* iVfl/i ssor, Elp hmstone College, Bombay 

* ifrad Master , Native Institution, Poona t 

* Ba ly Superintendent^ Female Training College, 

Ahmedabad 
- Fori Sigh School, Bombay. 
Judge of Tisnagar. 



18 Meuna, Ut Herd Ij ,si , nv 

19 Mitchell, Mrs. r 



Modal* V A , Esq . 

Oxerihitm, R 0 , Esq 

Parelh, Mr Gotuldas K * 

Pate!, Mr Mancberji Frzmji, Bi, * 

Pathal, Mr Vithal Narayau, m a. 

Patvardltan, S V > Rao Sabeb » 

Ramabat, Mrs * 

Kiv*J, Revd R,, &j 

Rupram, Mahipatram, Rao Saheb 

SarvajaTiit Sabha . * * 

Sayani, Ralumtula Muhammad, Esq, 

MA, ILB 

Shahabudm, K&zt, Khan Bahadur, C t E 
Shirt, Revd George* 
Sorabji, Mrs F 
Squire*, Rcvd U A , M-A 
Tyabji, Hon'blo Badrudm, Bamster^at- 
Law 

"Wedlerburn, Sir W , Bart > Bo c s 

Wcrda worth* Mr , B A 

Ziepler, Rcvd I\ » • - * 



Deputy Educational Inspector, Kathawar. 
Registrar, High Court (Appellate Side), Bom- 
bay* 

Parst Girls* School Association. 
Bombay. • 

Educational Inspector t N B 
Principal, Training College, Bharwar, 
American Varalkt Mtmw 7 Jhmedaagar* 
Acting Principal, Gujarat College 
Principal, Free Church Milton Institution, 
Bombay 

B&#an Catholic Bishop of Bomhay. 
Xady Supertntendent, Female Training College t 
Poona. 

Head Master^ High School, Boon a 

Principal, Beccan College, Poona. 

Valil, High Court, Bombay* 

Bombay. * 

Head Master, Utgh School, Salara 

Actiny Fdxeat tonal Inspector^ Bombay 

Poona 

St Xavter** College, Bombay 

Principal, Gujarat Training College, Ahmcda- 

lad 
Poona 

Solicitor, High Court 

Bewail of Baroda 
Hyderabad \ Smd 

Superintendent, Victoria School, Poona 
Church Missionary Society, Bombay 
Mtm&er of Council, Bombay 

Judge of Poona and Agent for Sardars* 
Principal, Efphintlonc Cotttg* % Bombay 
Basel German Mttsion, ZWantar* 



Bengal, 

AWnl Latif, Nwab, Khan Bahadur , Deputy Magistrate. 
Amir All, Hoa'ble, Bamster-at-iaflr. 

Amir Huscn, Mauln Say id, Khan Ba- Pcputy Magistrate 
hadur* 
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Aabton, 1W1 IT* • 
B^nerj^a, Bcrf T)r K 
Bhattaehitfjca, Ilc\d J P * 
Bhohnalh Pal, IMm 
Chandi Charan Ihncrjya, Bahu * 

Owl, Mim * * + * • * 

Qncrsnn, G A > T*<\ ,ci f . * 
Hash?, Ecvd ,BP • • * 

Honre, lli tf s A M * * • * 
Holb*, Itod W A , 
Hook* Mi«9 

Johnson, Rcvtl ^ >H 

Krato Das Pal, Hon'blo, Itai Bahadur, 
c i e 

Lafont, IUvd F , s j , c i « 

Larminie, V H , F*q # 

Al&cdon:\ld f Rr\d k S, w a * , 

Macdonald, Airs K S 

jrarricttt, Iteitl Father* . 

Mittra f Dr Rajfmdralahj Kara Ihha- 

dar* 
Payne, Revd J E 
Jlobtrts, Kevd John* 

Itobcrtsan, Be\d Jamc* • 
Sire&T, Dr Mahstidni Lai, MD f , 
Ta\racy> Chattes II > Lsq } ujl t ¥ 

Umes Clmndra Datta, Balu 

Wheeler, Airs 
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Free C&nrch of Scotland, Jf*$Ny BntriH 
J Ira 4 iftitt+r t J fare & /tool, Calcutta 
J/ra J Matter, Jltudu School, Calcutta 

Catc*U* 

$*ptrtnttnhnt t C&urcA tf F*?fo*d Zmn 

Jftutvrtf 1 amciparc 

Joitit Magistrate of Patna 

Pnttetpal, Vhnrch cf Scothnd Gtxml M 

MtmitfU Institution^ Calcutta 
Client td 

ihratian 1 ernacbtar f !***atton S&aftj 
Sx;*ri*lenJent t Ji+rrtnin Mutton, (Mr*' 1 * 
Stp'nnttmttnt, ton fan J/miondfy /KiMtfifli, 
Calcutta 



St XftYicr** C* U^c, Calcutta 

Mapnirttr vf Itvrdiritt 

}ree C4*rr4 cf bcvttaxd^ Calcutta 

Ditto til ttQ 

Jeuore 



Sciool, 



Heat M t*tcr t Government format 

(Jerra I n*jt, Attain 
Jnnnpat, tree Linrtk Inttttnfio*, CaMta 
Calcutta 

Principal of PrtUtttmcy Gfttfgt * * I ifrj«'rtf'i 
Calcutta Vnicenity 

Jnrpcetreti cf Gtrh* Seioofs, Jjenga! 
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AU II win, Saijid 

Badle>,Rc\d B II , im 

B^nerji, Balu Abjnash Chandraj 

T>avis Rc\d B B # 
Dia Da pi Tiwar^ Patidtt , 
Durga Parslud, Batu* 
Durga Porsliad, Munalu 
Ettenuptoiij Mrs t . 
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9 II an u man PaTshad, A runs hi Lala 

10 Hans Uiandn, Babu* 

11 Hewlett, Kevd John, m a 
1* IMhJ All, Smyid 

13 Jai Krishna Das, Raji^ Baliador, C5I 

14 Johnson, Revd T S * 



15 Keimtdy, 5 , Esq 

lfi Laksluni Shankar Misra, Pandit 

17 Kesfield, J C, Esq, ma 

13 Parker Kevd E AV 

19 Saipd Ahmed, Hoa'ble, Khaii Babad OT 

C9I * 



Aepxfy Coltettor, rirnHf 

American, J/>Mo tut J/ution p /irc^or 

Additional $ufor t mute J* t$c t Afra 

Prtftapal Jet NdrayanU Coltrgf, AwrcJ 

^"'i I**ptttcrr cf&riwtt, AiUiaUi 

Honorary Jfaputrat^ Gtraiipur 

Amtfani Inspector of&iooh, Oudh 

late Intpcctrtt* of Government SeM*, 

JT-JT T 
Ptca&r* lliyi <? 0 »trf, Attest \ 
Benarcu 

Principal^ l&nStm Jfutwiwrf CclU$e f Hen ares 
Ojficuitinff Sulatthnate Judge of Gontfa, Ottdi 
Stpviy Collector 

Superintendent, MttAoUtt Ipttwpal Cinrci 

Mtmon* t Oudh an I Gucnpnr 
Collector of GoraHppr* 
Profcttor of Ttyncat Science, Senarcs Cottfft 
Inspector cf Scfooh, Qndh 
* Suf ennten text of f» s Method W Tpi^pat 
Mmion, Rohtihand 
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40 Sammlla Khan, Maulw . , . Sulordmate Judge, Ahgarh* 

tl Shponj Sin<;h, Riji, c s I * . , Kashpur 

%% Si\a Prasad, Ilra'hle Rnja, C s I 

23 Sjmphonert, Revd father , ♦ , Hector, St Peter's College, Agra 

21 Tota Ram,, Balu . Pleader, High Court , Mtg >arh* 

25 Uday Pratap Singh, Raja* , Jfiy tf of lihitiga* 

26 Ume^h Chandra Sanyal* , , , Professor of Mathematics t Benares College 

27 Valentine, Revd Dr . Superintendent, Agra Medical Missionary 

Training Institution 

28 TVoodsido, Revd J S , American Pretty tenan Mission^ Fatehgarh 



Punjab* 



1 At mad Shall j Khan 

2 AHoutfc, Revd S S > it A** 

3 Anjuman Hatndardi Islannya . * 

4 Anjumau Islamiya* * 

5 Atar Singh Sardar, ClueE oi Bhadaur* 

6 Baden-Powell, B. II , Esq ,cs. » 

7 Baring, Rc\d T H , m^l 
b Bhagwan Das, Pandit 

9 Bikrama Singh, Sardar Ktmn ar, Baha- 
dur, c s i * w * , 

10 Boyd, Mns Mary R 

11 Chatterjee, Revd K. C 

12 Clntterjee, Mrs Mary* 

13 Coldstream, VI , Esq , b>a 

14 Cordery, J* Graham, Esq ,* 

15 Dayal Swgh, Sirdar* 

16 D'Eremao, Revd Dr* 

17 Faiz ul Hasan, Mauln 

18 Tatli Muhsmmad Bpg> Mirza* 

19 Formaa, Revd C 

20 Trench, IU Revd Dr 

21 Golakoarti, Revd Mr* . 
2£ Greenfield^ Miss II Rose * 
23 Gurdyal Singh, Sardar 
£4 Han Singh, Bahu * 
§5 Holroyd, Lt -Col. TT. K Jf« 
2G Hahra Singh, Sodhi 

27 Ikram Ullah Khan, Muhammad* 

23 lehwar Pershad, Pundit 

S3 Jai Gopal Singh, Bahu * ♦ 

*10 Jules, Revd Worthmgton 

■SI Khem Singh Bedi, Baha, c i E * , 

32 Xiala Mulra], ma* 
S3 Leitner, t)r G VT > tx d 
34 Majlasi Islamta 

33 O'Brien, £ , Esq 
36 Rahim Klmn, Br , Klnti Bahadur* 
V Rodgers, C J , I&q * 

38 Sahib SinMi, Rai Bahadur* 

39 Siyad Aluhajnmad Husam, Khalifa 

40 Snne, J , Esq 

41 Smith, Revd James* 

42 Smith, Mrs Harriets* 

43 Sayad Ahmad, Kazi Khan Bahadur 
41 TiVauton, Miss 
43 Winter, llevd R.R 



Extra Assistant Commissioner, Uushiarpur 
Chambndje Mtsnon t Delhi* 
Lahore* 
Amntsar* 

Additional Commissioner of the Lahore Dm 
ston 

Church Mission, Batata 
Lahore* 

Ahhtwaha 

Zenana Missionary, S P G Mission, Delhi* 
Uushiarpur* 
Ditto 

Deputy Commissioner of Simla 
Comvmsiontt of Peshawar 
President, Indian Association^ Lahore 
Lahore 

Bead Master f Oriental College, Lahore* 

Jmencan> Mtssion t Lahore 
Bishop of Lahore* 
Jahftd&ar 
Ludhxana 

Jmstext Cbmmsnonsr, Husfcar/wr 
Asmtant Injector of Schools, Lahore 
Director of Px&hc Instruction, Pmjal 
IZjrtra Assistant Commissioner and Mxr Munsht, 

Pa ft j ah 
Honorary Magistrate, Delhi 

District Inspector tf Schools, Amrttsar 
Church Mattox, PtshGtvar 
Ilatval Pmdi 

Officiating hxtra Commissioner, Gvjmt 
Lahore 

Deputy Commissioner of Mul tan 
Honorary $KTge&n, Lahore 
Atnntsar 
Delhi 

Mtr Munsh, Pattiala State 
Principal, Govern went Cellcge, Lahore* 
Baptist Mimon* Delhi 
Delhi 

Attache Foreign Office 
Amntsar* 

SPG and Cambridge Mission. 
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1 Safb, Ah, Mr • i'f"' 

Tbrapwa G, U, -BJ I„ 7 < >>r t r Kt^,, \ filer* Crd'il 

6 Wiaua Rio KoI1u«Wf > . »» r ' , *<"' 
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Sub fat <jf 2f#THDrfaL 



MADRAS — eon id 



it 
13 



3Tadnw 



Mytapur 
PaJghat 



Ferpeogady 

6 ( Rajamundry 
;j Salem 

:3 Tanjore 

Fud vanam 



20 
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11 

12 



■3 

H 

16 



*7 
1S 



Trich nopoly 



Tnchoor 



Ahmedahad 



7 Amednagar 



Baroda 

Bhannagar 
Bombay 



Tij aranga Kudal yar P 

Padfield, Kevl J E„ Pnnc- pal 
C if S Tra n ng Inst tut un 

Conference of tho 5l ss onanes of 
the Tel a? a Church Miss 011 

44 » gnatones 



Si mam A jar Ifatl cherry C 
Member Local Fund Board 
Malabar 

H H Kama Yarma Raja of Per 
pengady 

The she Soc ety 

Fh 11 pa Bev M Miss onaxy 

People a Assoc at on 

Wyckofi>J H Manager Amw 
Can Misa on School 

Yerdier J« Catloho Pimt 



Gathoha Bishops of Southern 
lad a 



Saokar ah A B a r w u Pre- 
cedent Founder Hindu Sabha 



BOMBAY 
Ahmed abad Assoc ai 011 

Gojarat College Fnnd Committee 
Gujarat Vernacular Society 

M $5 on Schools 
Mnn c pal ty 

Sbastns 

Eevd E A Hume 

Kail Shahabud n Kharl Eaha 

Y thabai Sahharam Chowdan 

Head M stress. 
Anjuman 1 Mam 



i 



Anjuman 1 Tahi b 



Banters Shroff* Merchants and 

Traders 
B *bop of Bombay 

padabhaift&oroji 
East Indian Awoc ation Bombay 
Branch 



Fort irgh School 

Hormufljeo Jehm&r Trepretor 
and Head MaMer Bombay Pro- 
prietary School 



Early H story of Ed acation in the Madras 

Pres dency 
Itegard ng Mr T Kmnamachanar a en 

dence 

The d fficulty of procuring s fce& for achoola 
n rural d stncta 

Against Government withdrawal from 
h gher educat qu and analy* ng classes 
Of witnesses before the Oommwa on 

Answers to Commit on « questions 



Memorandum advocat ng increased fees 
for higher and the extension of primary 
and female educat on 
The operat on 3 of the Soc ety 
Regarding Dr Bradahaw a evidence 

A^a ost Government w tbdrawal from 

h gher ed cat on &c 
Statement Tc^ard ng the eetahl sbmeot of 

the school and fhe ton sequent abolish 

ment of the Government faluk School* 
On the uecess ty for frequent inspect on 

and speedy payment of grants in case of 

village schools 
V &w» 0B certA u imports fit pcunts xa the 

outline for Pmrwcial Reports 
/ Fowarding copy of letter to the Private 
\ Secretary to tbs VieeT&p and merooraa 
] dtim on h gher Edncat on 
] Off r ng to take Over charge of the 
/ Govemment College Cal cat *nd 
\ Government H gh School Palghaut 



Po ntin^ oot ceoual t es n tho d stntra 
t on ot educat onal funda and nag^at ng 

impffoveaierjfca Jfl uisptxt on and r&raaca 

lar standards 
TJrg ng tha e&tabl fthmeut of a College at 

Ahmed&h&d for Gujarat 
Account or the Soc ety and opposing tbo 

withdrawal of Government from h gher 

educat oil 
Account of the schools 
Address show jug ilttoic pal contnbut ons 

to edctc&tion 
Urging the eatahl ^hment of Sanfthnt Col 

l^tffls and the employment of more of the 

old race of Paad £$ 
A letter with reference to the Govern 

ment Pules on elementary and mterme 

d ate instruction 
State of educat on among the Muhamma- 

dans of the Bombay Pre* dencv 
Koto oa State Edaaitxm tftJadut 
Female education 

State of edflcatioa juawri* iJahaixuna- 
dans of the Bombay Fres denty 

TJrg og theadmiss 00 to the ptjbho aerr ce 
of Jli txh&mm&ikiL* mthcat tut st og on a 
good knowledge of the English or itm t 
ing the age to 2a 

Th* want of imned men for bantuj^ and 
mercaut le 111st tntions 

Urging the admuts on of Nnt re Christ an 
ch Idrea io GorerrxineDt f thoola, 

li*o e nn Eiacat on 

The «ub*t tot on of Nitire agency for 
iurop^an w h# Tfw to reonotny th^ 
promot on of female education and thtt 
pror 3 on of a "tonittettce dan**** 10 tb« 
^ranl n aid mJei 

The origin and development of lb* Fort 
H e h Nrhool 

Account of the acbooh 
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Place 



Bombay 



37 
33 

39 



40 



Karachi 
Kathiawar 

Toona 



it 



n 



BOMBAY— conti 
Parsee Girls School Association 

PfliersoPp C A , Ksq jta, iun« 
Afora te Puncipvd cf the 
neral A*sembly 0 Institution 

PrflitJ ana Samaj 

Saliharam Arjtn lal f Hon/ 
A^t Surgeon to H E th£ 

*<yiiT«a EL^d*K C>*iL 



We«t Hots Mr Justice, Vice 
CtiHiicellor of the Unnreraity ol 
Uombay 

Com buy Missionary Conference 

Parsee Benevolent Institution 



The Hon PaoSahebVN Hand 

Ik csj 
KiU Prasaraka MaudaU 



R»yi GVu\am Iftu^arnrnai, linn 
bIii* 

Inhabitants 

JIajor H L TTutt, Assistant 

P luical Agent* 
H A Squirts Esq 

Bernard Miss Eleanor, Zenana 
M awion 

C nfetence of Indigenous School 

Muhammadan inhabitants of tbfc 
City and Cant nment 

Promoters of the 2*ew English 

Shaatna and Laity of Foona • 

Porabjt F Super ntendent, Yic 
torn High Sthoul 



Ongra and progress of the «minanes 111 

tbeir ch irge 
T) e working of tlw Bombay grant ln-aid 

Account of ibe operations of the Satnaj 
Sai Hat ion pers nal cleanLnm, model ct 
punishment, &c 

Statement garding education 
The system ol education in Bombay as it 
I aHects tlonopply of commercial clerks 

agents and the nccoun tants 
Pom ark a suggested by tbe quest on a of tfct 
Comnmsion 

Position of aided edncation in tbe Bombay 

Presidency 
Address with a recommendation to mod iff 
the piest;ut form of Matriculation 
Examination and to introduce curb 
Buhjpcts in schools aa would mwkeatu&uto 
fit for the ordn ary bu 1 en a ol life 
Answers to the Commissi™ ■ questions 

Becomm ending that booVs containing im 
moral eubjeCLS should not be Uugat ia 
the schools 
Becomnienajng tiie lnVrofttttVicn *1 Ak* 
marks of punctuation in the Ifuham 
madan languagea 
The* educational wants of S ndh 
Statement re^aidin^ trade educat on 

B^hhwUb on h\s luaswerft given to the qi£i- 

tkns of tbe Commission 
Statement regarding education 

Address of tbo delegate* 

Address 

Aim a of tbe promoter* 

ITrg the encouragement of Sanskrit 
lenmin^ and re establish n ent of tbe old 
Parabulia 

Or gin and objects of tbe Victoria H ga 
School 
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Badjerfruttj 
Bbajulporev m 

Calcutta 

H 
It 

1* 

Cterra Tnnji (A*sam) 

FtnJpur 
Jtisoro 



11 ! Mamffarpur 



tz 
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BENGAL. 

•HiU shim Sabl* 
Jul sbitauts 

National Mubaramadan Assceia 

ttDQ 

? 

Ki*bin Lai Sarkar 11^. B L . 

iUder H sUCoirt 
Macuonald 



Webb Calrnutia 
Pol ety 

• Sul ri I ^bbfi 

Je*»ore Union 



Sammilaoi S*bba 



nion 



* Hitil^n^tU 
CanjpUU, 1 nx A* 



Female edncat on , 
Hraytng for the establishment of * nigb 

Befool 

Mubaw madan education 
Bttbnne School 

language of Btboo? boolc* in Bebar 
Adv^-it nrf tb« use or the Teraacnltf** 

the medi im of public inatm tn>i 
The education despttcb of and pn 

mary education 
0^«r&\itnis oi We Society 

Ptmalo education - 
1 be jromotion of ftmslfl education and a 

rbjfli al and moral education 1 
Etlool ot ngn^uhnro, pn}*iud »^ cv&t*l 

tram(ng 

i.i down funda of mo«qtie# Ac t in ci** 

of **wa*ta n ^ »boild be partly afr 1 ^ 

to Mulamn adan educ<ilif)n 
TU adTanrement of frinal* rdn«tion t 

pty*ic»| mi moral education, acd m»*i 

edi» ation 
t *mal* *dntaliwi 
Tb& education of the abonginnw 
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Agra and otter Districts 



Agra JIuttira, and neigh 

boa ring Districts 
Aimere 
Aligarh 



Aligaib 
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Ahgarh and other Dis 
tncts 

Allahabad 



Alcnora 
Annpsbahr 

Badaon 

Bahadunnini 

Balha 



Bandi 



Banda District 

Earedly 
ft 

Benares 



Bar 

Cftjreng 

Municipal Commissioners 
Fubhc Meeting 
Students 

Government correspondence 
341 aignatonea 
280 , 

IQO 

110 



Pnblm Hectui 



So signatories 

Bharat Barshia National Asso 
ciation 

Bhasha Improvement Society 
(Bbasha Sainbardhani Eabha) 
Ditto 

Hindu Residents 

Kulshtiaht Boarding Hoaee Com 
mittee 

Muhammadan Anglo-OnentalCol 

le^e To^d Committee 
Miihammadan community irt the 

zjllaha of Abgarh and Buland 

ahahr 

Iftfhaizuaadaij Association of Ear 

ki and Mirat 
Saiy id Ahmad Hon , Khan Eaha 

dur c s r 
Sat Dhannaralambini Sabha 
Students of the Government High 

School 
9S0 s gnatones 

554 1 . 
60 



34 



Jnbnbj tants and rodents of the 

District 
Keene, H G Esq t cn 

Managing Committee of the 

Kayaslfi Patahala 
Mamcipal ty 

Munshi Sadasnkh Lai late Go* 
eminent Translator, North- 
Western Provinces 

fry) mgnatonea 
6*35.5 *> 

151 
2 "4 

go 
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263 

700 * 

170 »* 

4^ * 
Sahha of B*nare« Tanilita 
155 tf^ stone* 
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Againat the abolition of Agr* C&IJe^e 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Fndowment Fund of Agra College 
In favour of Hindi 

Ditto 

Ditto 

D tto 

Ditto 

Against tho ahoMion of Agra College* 

In favour of Hindi 

Ditto and professional train- 

ing 

Address of Welcome 

In favonr of Hindi 
Ditto 

Exten*ion of the grant-iji aid ajstcm to 

boarding houses 
Address of Welcome 



In favour of h j*h edacation, rel%iona 
neutrality, and Urdu 

On Univemty education 
To fsvonrof Hind; 

Against the abolition of the High School 



) la favour of Hindi 
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Note regarding B *l op French * proposed 

ethics on a theisdc laiia 
Address 

Ditto and statement of muni 

cipal contribution! to education 
Anders to tame of the Commission* 
questions 
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Pilaspur 
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Brindaban 
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Pehra Dun , 
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Domanpur 
Etah 
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Gabmar 
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Hatras and AtroU 
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General Table No 3d. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS. 



Statement showing the number of unaided Indigenous Schools existing m India* at ike end 
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Table 1,— Comparative Statement showing the number of Primary Schools existing in India* at 
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2*945 
27,030 



Average 
number of 
pupils in 
each 
school* 



Number 
of 

schools t 



44 

*4 



*4 



159,023 



66 
69 



4,3<3?5 
143 



f,*54 
501 



i,755 



795 

433 

C6S 



1,886 



at57*94S]* 



$8,543 



50^47 
13,95° 



34 
27 

19 

fl[3i] 



MM 



14486 



3^' 1 

ro£ 



5,33* 



34 

35 



S3 
47>374 
4,37* 



Number 

of 
pupfts 



Aftragr 
number of 
pupils in 
each 
school 



Remarks 



S 



46,975 
204,140 



37 
37 



54 



=43*959 
74Si7 



332,683 



C4 
70 

3* 



62 



5I.77S 



34 



$9i497 



4M°4 
20*793 
I4>a°3 



#,399 



40 
37 



39 



51 



*4J 
4i 



S,fi45 



916 

835,435 
63 03S 

fl[94»3 ,s ] 



8^8,339 



33 

17 

*4 
**[49? 



% Th£ firunrs as it t timed 
b^ the Provincial Cora* 
imttce The Report tm 
Public Instruction for 
JS70-71 returns *lar^e 
nuipber %i these tchooU 
as unaided institutes 
a The numbers enclosed 
jn square bracket! are 
induded under Secon- 
dary Schools 
X An estimate only* 



'7 



ti}J t c6o 



213 23$ 



1,827 



834 
36S 
EC 



14 6j6 



J5 

i3 



3° 



S3 



102,867 



55,7-tf 
lS,7$S 
3t2o6 



56 



57 



b As estimated m 

Later estimate ftoutd 
add about 6,500 to 
the number 



% End waive of 37 schools 
in Ajmir with j,tif> 
pupils At the end of 
1 53 1 -Si, the schools 
tn Ajtutt *m 59 in 
number and were at* , 
tended by 2,309 pupils 
It Inclusive of the pupils 
in the Secondary ye 
paftments of Tabs J 1 
and ffa [fca bandt 
Schools. 
** The apparent decrease 
in this class of inst it u 
tKjn$ s^nrt 1870-^1 ti 
due to differences m th" 
classification of achoob 
In the two year* tinder 
compar&on. 



40 



Included tn the figures for 
Bengal 



3 



35 



397 



i*4U 
io3 



10*333 



297 1 13,233 
I 



46 



44 



14 



34 



i,3tf 



7 

J^i6 
SS 



57 
3 



60 



&7 
707 



6S3 



77737 



187 
35^43 



57 



Si 



3,o<59 



*7iS4+ 
4,311 



33 
26 



24 



Si 
2o 



51 



59 
20 



39 



24 



• Ljtdudip^ y ntjsh Uurma and alt Nativo States that *do>ffljat*r ihtirown 



of ed.citx>n. f UcJud n £ both Boj*' a*i C^' ^b** 

t 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Table A,— Statement showing the number and lalue of Scholarships tenable in Primary Schols 

tn the official year 1881*82 



MADE AS 
BOMBAY 
BENGAL 

N W P ANDOUDH 
PUNJAB 

CENTRAL PBOVINCES 

ASSAM 

COORG 

HAIDARABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS 



Provinces 


Scholar 
ships 


Total 

MONTHLY 
VALUE 


TOTJL 
A\W[Ji 
TALU1 


i 


2 


3 


4 



Rap 

Not returned 2 2 & 

33 Bo S o 
3^5 770 o o j 9: 
None 

Not returned but number stated to tern 

^ 735 5 A 8 
10S 314 o o I 3! 

None 

None 



TOTAL FOR INDlAt 



799 



1 yo2 o o 



22! 



Table ^-Statement showing the number of trained and untrained teachers tn Primary School 
. the off aal year 1881^2 



PftOV NCES 



Departmental Schools 




MADRAS 
BOMBAY 
BENGAL 

N W P AND OUDH 
PUNJAB 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
ASSAM 

COOEG 

H D.sffi A S D ASSIGNED 
TOTAL FOR INDlAt 

t ssS; a^PbmW" e ~ * 1 - 1 - 

rale 11 a p r mary School s * e ^ e In "m* of the other Prcv nces the term terltfica 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— PRIMARY EDUCATION, 



Table 6. — Statement showing the number of Training Schools for Vernacxdar Teachers in /SSiSx, 



Number 

Trimmg 
Schools 



I 



Provinces an<3 Class df 
institute as 




MADEAS 



32 



9* 



Training Schools 
For men 
[For TfomcQ 
Total 



BOMBAY 



•{ 



For women 
TOTAt 



ao 
2 



22 



"3 



21 



3 



BENGAL 



■{ 



For men . 
For women 

TOTAL 



77o 

*S7 



Classification of ths 
students bv Race o* Cfc££D 



T3 



5*1 
7 



.CO 



4t 



4$0 
73 



553 



41 



1,048 



I For men - 
For women 

TOTAL 



PUNJAB 



{ 



For men , 

Tor women 

Total 



CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 



{ 



For men 
For women 
Total 



306 
Sg 



5^3 



393 
62 



454 



S8S 



251 

6 



395 



7 



320 

358 



171 

>7 



45 



140 



155 
I? 



41 



43 
1 



43 



I 



55 



55 



55 



55 



tot 

59 



160 



U 
JJ 

47 



14 



I?2 



ASSAM 



{Foe men 
For women 



Total 



COORG 



{ 



For men 
Tor women 
TotAi* 



331 



H A D1STT1CTS 



f For men 
(.For women 

TOTtL 




( For men [3>37 T 
515 



.omen 



TOTALFOR INDIA* i For * 

(totals , I3 £86 .2 420 



*4 



171 



33 



79 



79 



€6 



66 



2,2S6 



t3 



13 



349 
60 



400 



14 



311 



4$ 
4 



SO 



aSS 
30 



318 



to 



8 



1 

5 



S3 



35 



7 
4J 



St 



St 



5S9 



33 ^5 



47 



S54 



79 



90 



J^4 fi 7 



77*505 



^64,706 



84 191 



93 o 



&3 5 6 3 
6,739 19 3 



t4 

en » 

8- 



to 



Rap 
82 14 io 



86 11 i 



'35 M I* 

*90 « 3 



f -3 

U P I* 



11 



344 
35 



I? 



3$9 



141 

8 



155 9 « 



s 



ID 

s 



3^7 
6,671 



W97 



121 t4 3 

8a S 9 



IJ3 8 0 



l6l S 3 
1x6 3 1 



19356 

5»13* 



5* 



51 



17.94C 



£17,940 



tt'^o 



it* sn 



'43 1 4 



ft5 M 5 
270 1 S 

*3i 10 S 



63 9 ,0 



63 9 10 



315 o o 



ij89o 315 0 * 



ttg o £ 



149 



11459 



+459 



3^9 



a Inclusive of build n£ and 
othet misceUineous chargts, 
*hich have not been return- 
erf by the tithe t Provinces 

•These institutions are all 
first-grade training colleges. 
Hence the high rate of erst 
given id est urn mo 

t Of this nmnber 30 are guJs 

£ Earope-iris antf Eurasians. 

J Training certificates are not 
issued to miftresscs 

II Of this number £^6 obtained 
certificates for Pandits and 
the remaining 193 for Gu- 
rus 



) T Includes espend ture on be- 
half of Pupils train ng for 
N ddte Schools 



Statistics not 
av&iLible 



93 



95 
a 



97 



19 



1 9 



jTherearealsa tapvpH teach- 
ers m ^ambafpur uruJer 
training* who are under Spe- 
ctal agrrcment^ and the 
masters who train them 
receive t hontisGtt theie jpa*s- 
ing'thfi teacher's certificate 
examination fy re pa$$cd 
and were employed. 

** Including 9 prls 



>9 



119 o 6 



133 

23 



156 



3 2&fi& 

71,691 



19 



■J-tlndudmg V-t t 2c<i f the ei* 
b«fMhturcoa the Boarding 



tndudrt 114,73c on ac 
count of stipends to ptpiTi 
under training 



104 3 
141 10 ro 



1095 6 



1,551 
4* 



1,593 



— - ' — r~ ~ t_ ti±js i on lni a\ tr aje monCnrr oamfcer of the stuJcnt* eorcJJrtt 
* The total c«t of educotm- «ch ^ ( ^ C SSX «Ewu*i of W 
< Cicluditig BntzsH Duma and aU Nat^c S Vt n^l^ Thfl totd expenditure incurred on ttese «hoob via ftij V^S 
Ejictod n> 2 Tracing S**woU m Ajmir, with pnp*« m l ™ *~ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES^ 



Provisoes* 



MADRAS 



BOMBAY 



BENGAL 



N-W P ANDOUDH 



PUNJAB 



CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 



ASSAM , 



COORG . 



H A DISTRICTS 



Table 7 '.—Comparative Statement of the Total Expcndiluri 



Odject or nx?RNniT\.8E< 



Boys 1 and Girls' School* * 
Train ■□ ^Schools (or Muter* and Mutrtsrti 
Scholarships d * < . * , 
Bail din 4 * • . * 4 

Miscellaneous a . 



Boys 1 and Girls 1 StWTs 
Training School* for Masters and Mistresses 
Scholarships • ■ * ■ * 
Building) * • • • # 
Miscellaneous 



Soys' and Girls 1 Schools 
Training Schools for Masters and Mistresses 
Scholarships a m . # 

Buildings o . , , # , 

Miscellaneous a # 



Boys' and Girts' Schools 

Training Schools for Masters and Mistresses 

Scholarships a , + + 

Buildings , # 

Miscellaneous * 



Boys' and GirU' Schools 

Training: School* for Master* and Mistresses 
Scholarships a 

Buildings a t t * 

Miscellaneous & , 



Boys' and Girts' Schools 

Build rip 
Miscellaneous 



Boys* and Girls' Schools 



Building 
Miscellaneous 



goys' and Girls' Schools 

Balding* ! * 

Miscellaneous * * * * 

* *■ ■ 



Boys* and Girls' Schools 

Buildings * * * 

Miscellaneous " 



Total 



Tom 



Total 



Total 



Total 



Tot a i 



Total 



Total 



■ • 




Total 

TOTAL FOR INDlAfl 



lUtERML OA F*OVlN- 

CtAL EiFEWTuat.* 


UCAL CESSti ASD 

Muvicirsi Ftos/ 


Years, 


Yean. 


1870*71, 




1870*71 




3 


4 


5 


6 j 


/f 






ft 




I.39.I18 
S5f057 


• * 
■ * 




*** 
+** 


*■* 


I'M 




■+* 




■ 44 

•4* 






* * 




*47 
37 753 

1 1 S04 


3 74 H<5 
49J5J 

lOttj 
I 1*9*3 


*4539 

1.M77J 
IJ toi 


flo^ 

*4i?7 






6,82,711 




■ 75 774 
»** 


70,216 

• 
■ ■ 


•+* 
4 ■ 
•** 

■ * 


n 








15.1*5 


iji 767 


i£jS*o 
"* 1 


1 6t£o6 
9975 




»»■ 

1*515 


"* { 
* * 1 


» ■ 

17,314 
4 037 


*7£S9 


2^3 SS» 


2,16,077 1 


1,94,023 






77^t 
•*■■ 



* ■ 



07,022 1,64 tip 



76,130 

2014 
43 mS 



1*24 955 

n 153 
t 000 



1,44,650 i t 37>io3 



ti 930 
10 595 



4*5 
IJ6I 



144 69S 
14 
5-515 
4633 



3J*3 

I^3T 

544 



• 




*4»>7i j 




• 

m 


5 530 

10 


2 206 


j »* 
! *** 


615a 
4 


* 


4 

■ • 

* 


4 4 
■ * 


1 * • 


* 433 
* 


* 


5,54* 




* 




* 


77 7SS 

3 osp 


9^673 


35<5?J 
3^i6 


55 5^5 


* 


*■ 

■ 

"5377 


■ 

i«6 9C7 
1078^ 




35J a 


* 


05222 


1.35 000 


60,879 


g7,S4i_ 


* 




i7,2T r fi63 


«,3?*36o 


S5 41 403 



* Escludmrthe expendjture on school* 
1 Eidirdin^ British Burma and all Native States 
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Primary education. 



Primary Education %n the official years tSjo^i and rS8i-$2, 



Fas** 



\e3T5 



Expend itube fhom 



Years. 



ToTAt 

expenditure* 0 ^ 
Pkimaey Euvca^ io s 



Year* 









1 28$r£? 






7 


B 


9 


J o 






91 20* 

to 


B 

S M <73 
t$77 


R 

68371 
21369 


376956 

22 7S2 


If 

1 04,378 j 


7 ?5°5j 



'J 



219 



3* SOS 



5748 



64400 



si 



1965S 



*3 163 
10 



13 173 



7*395 



7,395 



* IT » 



5tf 055 



11 



1 54 481 



1 1 66 478 
^7 



n 69405 



54757 
724 



89740 



87280 
74<J03 



1 70 top 



96570 



I*i7 323 



2 21 772 

< 2 552 



I 



55,521 



62 230 
74 



62304 



21 90a 



21 903 



2 34 224 



67920 
10789 



78709 



6 9£73 
849 



7t> 122 



IS 016 

96 



"7 



18 112 




11 78S 

8267 

16030 



451294 



4 77 691 



4 94*499 



S7953 
3 994 



91.947 



73-444 
10 160 



83604 



36099 
116 

3676 



33 891 



18,291 
1 332 

7*5 
5S4 



20892 



220 



IS7 



J 064 



497 



25927 



2064771 



497 



760 E29 



3 4* 747 



71037 

2 48 756 
25 700 



12 17 876 



330,096* 



495884 



e, t439 

5 2 *39 
17786^ 



22 75 85S/ 



1 



5 75 079 
72&17 



18729 27 



4 937 



+ Excluding the expenditure on primary classes attached to Secondary 
CoUein&te nst tut ons 



a Statist cs not available 

fl f ndud ng 1 the expend tare of Us 60 6gt on una ded primary scfaoofo under irt 
spectton 

c A Targe port on of this smoynt tos for prlies awarded m Nat ve State school* 
and cannot be Separated from the sum spent n scholaxsb pa 

d Indudjag the expend rune of R4 25 904 *>n penary schools f(t Wattve SfciiM 

f Exdtid it£ the cost of the primary dosses of sccoadary acJioote which ttuy be 

roughly est mated at ft 532 861 
f Exdad ng the cost of the primary classes attached to secondary schools 

wfc ch may be roughly est mated at R6 10 643 



B 65 g ?s 
43*353 



059? 



^7 o 



671 552 9 5t> 015; 



299782 
157 2S 3 



3 57<*5 



539 
5000 



276025 




5657 
-in 



$35 69s 
5" 083 



567 778 



3 7^8 9 

7tf49 
4 ^57 



3 60 Wjt 



99446 
3 701 

a 389 



/IocJuding the expend ture of R143 94* on unaided pr mary school* under fn 
speetion 



,7 Indus ve of expend tare on pr tnary schools for European 1 and Eurasians 
wh ch 13 staled to be inseparable 

£ Indus ve ol B 1048b on una ded primary schools under fnspect on 

i la t&f&*7i «pal corttr but Ons were treated 0* private funds an dlnduded 

under other sources 
T lucks ve of the expend tore incurred on the tra n ng of teachers for Se 

condaiy Vernacular Schools* 



520 



97* 



1)74 



15 82099 



5,673 



t T3935 
5^^5 

18533 



I 56 573 



9640 



) The buildjti^ expetiditnre oE 1870 7t b !nduded tinder t>0 ys* and girli 

schools and cannot be separated 
h Including the expenditure of Hz 895 on imaged primary school* under 

inspect on bat exdud the cost of Industrial schools wh ch are Attended 

ch effy by pupfts in the primary department* of m dd/e schools The catt 

of the industrial schools was — 

B 

Trovln c&l Funds 4 ^82 

Mun cipal Funds 10 
Fees **S 
Other sources 45a 

5359 

/ Tndtf^ the expend fare of Bjf^Sl 00 unilded pr mary schools un^er 
inspection 



433 



1 St 
8 



571 



35>ji. 
^4vj3i 



239 >42 



33,37420 7909 940 



Mtnduure of terta n expend tare on baldjcg* *h«h b ihown a^rst 
** Miscela^etws ■* in General Table y pas* ra 



f^T FcroT^can* tin d Eurasians 

ttat sdnj nb^r Ihe r own systtn of rdutjLoa 



Etcj-j Hir cxp«td;ton cn Fruity edddtiOo tn A.mir wh * h jrvwatcd W 
Tt^ ci ^ a drtnrt|n AjmurfOf l&7>7< « &J«><^ ^ J T * 1 * 



, EDUCATION. 



* f ard Aided Primary Scl ools * in the ojpctal jectr iSSt-$2 



I 



i 




















h 








1 









c 



1* 



IS 



I 

»7 



=» ™ 11 



i3 



£-5 



Nil 

£ o c 



19 



St 

'I 



* 3 - ■ 



* - v 



a 6 1 

fc ^ — li 



I 

j wrfj ia^J 'iw3{ 













ttju 










t 




i 








- 

iMtj 


ID 4^14 










f f r 7*o 


























S.418 




jMr 










•3.74* 


i^*7# 








AS c 















Tflt 



30 



}- 



5^7* 



} 



15*^4 



34 04 



trss 



1* 



^3 




i jr ****** 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE— PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



Table 9.— Return showing Municipal expenditure* on Primary Education in the official year 1SS1 



FaotnrMi 



HADJU3 



BOMBAY 



BENGAL 



PUNJAB 



CENTRAL 



A 33 AM 



COOEG 



K A 1>I3THICT3 



INDIA | 



hi 



«3 j3 305 



51 39 633 



f 8 338 



* 03 330 



3 ij 3^ 453 



HUtflCtPAl. EXPEND ITU It E 01* PEIMART 
EDUCATIOX t 



Bgia Scrcaoxi 



Depart 
mental 



10 S11 



i9 Sji 



58a 



&g a id 



AHed 



39 470 



607 



a 631 



1 031 



75 



To 



mcDtal 



I GjNS 



1 7&S 



7 ui 



f 330 



496 



Aided 



1«) 



I ill 



I 0g6 



5 991 



It 314 



Un 
Aided 



30a 



So 173 



77 



75 



■34* 



•£4 5i6 



* c a p 3 s rf 



10 



53069 



1 Si 101 



3G0 



* J77 



4 33 tBl 



tt 



*37 



* st £ £ S 35 



14 



7 » J 



*9 



53 



Si !| 

Pels- 5 



13 



?fl 70 



50*91 



1(S p| 



7<M7 



07 75 



S3 ?6 



4 04 



1 17 



43 



I 77 



4 Excltuiff el 
dIc pal bnUd 
rri-Dti fuci 
hi iht I em 
R 37M3flhw 
General T*Mj 
to rnon aft l* 
cil Fund ttpi 
tan on FullJ 



S^9 



3 01 



39 



t"33 



1 6 J 



iiii^llgE^rr^ r — « — 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES- PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



Table iO.— Statement s/wntng the average annual cost* of educating each pupxl 

Primary Schools in the official } ear 1881-82 



in 



t*ov^ce am) cu33 of 
Schools 



Departmental Schools, 



Total to «. 



Cost to 
Prov nctal 
Funds * 



MADRAS 



BOMBAY 



BE\GAL 



Pr friary S hools 
for 
rBoy* 



Total 
f Boy* 

Total 
Total 



N \\ P & OUDH 



PUNJAB 



fBoy* 
IG tU 

Total 
{Boys 

Total 



cevtral f 

PROVINCES | G fla 



Total 



{ 



Boj3 



:oorg 



Total 

fBoy* 
(.Grls 

Total 



UAID ARASAD (Boys 
ASSfONED DiS- i 
TR1CTS lG rb 



Total 

!Boys 
GrJs 
Total 



« * P 

6 o id 
5 2 KX 



6 1 11 



Cost to 
Locit Rate 
or Cesjes 



Cost to 
Muti c pal 
Funds 



n a p 
O ij 9 



4 S 10 
£> o 7 



4 7 *> 



4 o J 



403 



3 10 6 

4 7 5 



3 10 B 



4 12 B 
4 11 5 



4W ^ 



3 J4 t 
5as 



o*S 3 



1 t 3 

' » 5 



Aided Schools 



I Ukaioed Schools 



ToUl cost 



Cost to 
Vrov nc al 
Funds 



Ha p 
3 7 10 

O 12 It 



R a p 

0 8 2 

1 4 t 



Cost to 
Local Rate 5 
or Ce3$es 



Cost to 
Mum c pal 
Funds 



363 



1 1 S 



3 U 3 



3 14 3 



j 6 10 
4 1 t) 



2 S j 



o 9 t 



020 
0 1 p 



o * p 



4 5 9 
1* 5 o 



4 ti 11 



4 l 6 

;o 4 IJ 



603 



ft a p 

0 5 3 
a *3 5 



0 7 5 



8 



ft fl P 
* 5 * 



l 3 it 



1 o 1 

249 



2 10 o 
11 7 4 



096 3 to 9 

■ 

338 014 1 



o 10 4 



o 5 6 
o p i 



o 15 P 



2 JO 3 



3 15 & 



o 6 8 3 15 1 



2 1 p 
4 9 4 



0 2 3 
0 4 7 



023 



0 12 c 

1 13 2 



0 12 ^ 



o $ 4 
o 8 1 



2 12 9 



tO 13 2 
10 12 8 



167 



o to 7 
3 <5 " 



044 

0 D 10 



Total cost 



Cost to 
Mun c pal 
Funds 



ft tt p 

<>3 3 
03a 



10 



ft a p 

2 o S 
6 s 1 



o 3 3 I 3 6 6 



o o 2 I 4 5 6 

o 1 2 1 5 & p ' 



it 



ft a p 



» 3 3 fi o SM 6 ; 



O O -3 



o 11 6 



10 12 3 



769 

13 12 6 



964 



2 12 3 

13 O 9 



4 5 = 

3 "3 o 



002 



008 



4 2 7 



3 13 6 

3 4 3 



o o j 2 ? 2 
o 1 4 I 7 4 4 



o o I 1 2 9 10 



005 
o 7 U 



DOS 



o 9 11 
o 3 S 



964 
640 



005 



o 3 ro 



300 



1 3 4 
360 



f 

3 15 0 


0 15 0 


238 


0 5 5 


308 


14 3 


208 








2 15 0 
5 3" 


057 
0 9 ti 


2 0 8 


2 0 B 






302 


0 $ S 


3 4 9 


0 ti 0 


2 3 9 




S 10 fi 


3 S ** 
7 S 0 


3 4 & 


QUO 


2 3 9 


_ 


792 


4 4 5 

0 iz 2 
3 0 " 


G 1 7 

io 9 S 


3 8 ti 
5 6 10 


303 
3 4 3 


004 
1 14 r 


4 1 3 
7 2 10 




3 9 2 


206 


008 


4 2 5 


0 13 1 


4 5 V 

5 7 


0 14 9 

r 

1 12 10 


2 9 7 

3 * * 


o43 
0 10 4 


3 1 11 
li 3 11 


0 ID 6 
3 1 S 


4^5 


0 is 4 


3 OtI 


046 


3 7 1 


O 13 I 



o j 5 



o 7 11 I 8 10 11 



t 12 9 



047 
o 10 11 



o 6 11 



0 1 9 I o 14 9 
*>7 5 



1 10 2 



19s 
r 10 2 



o 1 11 I o 14 9 



085 
33S 



1 g s 




0 9 J 
















" ~~ 




D 0 6 


■ 

005 

t 7 6 






0 0 6 


0 X 0 






0 £ 0 
013 


0 0 10 
0 3 5 


213 r 
7 3 fi 


002 
017 


0 4 " 


OXO 

_ _ 


308 


003 



* Calculated on the average monthly number of the pup Is enrolled „~ ct „- ft f -datat on 

f Exclud fl g A it n r Br t A Burma aid all Nrtte sute* that abrowfcr ' s ^ tem of edflCat °" 
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^jg 2 Return of Pupils learning Languages tn Secondary Schools at the end of the official 

year sSSi-Sz 



Fhom^c* A**t> Gride or Schools 



High 
Schools, 

Middle 
Schools 



Tiwi^ino College fo* M wrens or 
Secondary bcnooLs 



>MBAV 



{ 



Middle 
Schools* 



£\GAL 



HtaH 
Schools* 

MtUDLl 

Schools 



S W PRO- 
INCE5AND 
OLDH 



5 "y; \r«*w $:t*i^ 

(School* f * UrU \Wnucular 



>LNJAB 



CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 




ASSAM 



COGRG 



H A 
DISTRICTS 



II ctt 

Schools 

Schools 



TOTAL FOR 
INDIAN 




Scot's 



Schools, ^ ^ 
Training College tor Masters of 
Secosoarv schools 



For Boy* 



Schools f l\ei™tuUr 



For Boys 



English 
English 

Total 

English 

English 
Total 



It c-h 

SCHOOLS 

Middle 
Schools i 
T(L\ Cou-eges roft Masters of 
Seco^dahy Schools 



TOTAL 



44,991 J 2o,3£0 4SS^ 



57542 10,200 J 56 H9 



5 Exclusive of Ajm t Cntish Burm* and oil Nit vc 



^ that ad^^r the f o, B ^L- of 



14 



hi 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



Table %—Rctutn of Pupils learning Languages tn Secondary Schools at the end of the official 

year 1881-82 



PttOM^CS AXD GPAI>£ OF SCHOOLS 



Nukbkr of Pupils \h 
D*j\*KT;w£^r-u Schools 

LtARNISG 



High J For Hoys 
Schools, 



VDRVS 



Grli 
G b 



M DDLS 

School* 

TKAtKlYO COLLtGfc FOtt MASTERS OF 

SrcoNOAStv Schools 



llernacufar 



UIBAV 



Schools \ , C la 



Total 



English 
Total 



] 143 
1 

5 oSt 
*9 



15* 
503 



\ 

Vcrna 



9S6 

4^5 

35 

*7 



626S 



3 (Jot 



SCAL 



Schools 

Middle 
Schools 



Gta 
Co j 3 

Grts 



{ 
{ 



t ftgt sh 

\ e-rn^cutar 
English 
Vernacular 

Total 



\V PRO- ( 



For Boj-* 
Gri* 



VJAB 



HfGH 

Schools 

M DOLE 
Set OOLS 



> For Boys 



.{ 



Boy* 

, C Is 
Traiviso College ton 
StcosoAitv Schools 



Vernacular 
Total 



'Engt sh 

\Cnst sh 
LVer^actiUr 
b npl sh 
Masters or 



Total 



it 170 



S3 
93* 

as 



85l 



3 iS3 
1S0 



3*333 



5S5J 
7 

415 



57S« 



3 35** 



6 358 



17 mf 



2 9'7 



2 927 



6^ 1 i3,399t 33*S4St 



3*597 



7 2S6 
93 

9 794 
199 



NuMoea op Pupils in 
Ajp*o Schools 

LEARN MO 



a 995 



A 

Ctass c 



4% 
1 ilG 



12 8^9 



1 336 
535 



7C2 
J 545 



4-307 



16 



1 601 



7^5 

7ft 



A 



Number of Puprts 
itf UvAru eg Schools 

LEARNING 



2 s;o 
77 



II 044 



s 



699 

3 59^ 
96 



4.335 



1 026 



2 %lo 

6a 
A 



4051 



577 
t 3 0 
Si 



2 468 



S367 

3$ Co 
4 

>4 

43 a 



4*509 75^22t 



t 402 
55 



16S0 



1 loS 

J9 



1205 



904 

2 9o3 



A 
V* its 
cuiar 



Remarks 



135 

4 e 



554 
243 



to 



5S6 

3 373 

393 
90 
no 



4 557 



3jl 

S02 



3*12* 



15C34 

4*40 
i6s 



10 



*o 533t 



5*7 
34 
109 



1053* 



59S<> 



50 



5t> 



31 



21 



!£ VIRAL, ( Schools } for Boys 



English 
Engl sh 

Total 



SWT 



, H A 
tSIRlCTS 



{ 
( 

{ 



Schools } For Boy, Engtab 



M DOLE 
SCHOOLS 



Doyfl 



^English 



Middle i „ 
Schoois / Bo * s 



Total 
English 

ToTAlr 

Engl sh 
English 

Total 



DIAL FOR 
INDIA? 



M GH 

Sc oote 

M DOLE 



G Is 



tlO>5 

SCHoaLa "j G Is 

TkATNIMG COLLEIOKS FOR MASTERS OF [ 
SECONDAftV bC OQLS 

Total 



3»J 
* &J7 

*7 



149 
2 101 



305 



J* 
r 59 

2 704 



31 



4S01 



&7 



t 977t 



33 
H9 



M9 
209 

3SS 



»39 



I 898 



839 



iS7 



6 

972 



1033 



24840 

19 990 
40 



59 
*47 

306 



12 935 

J 
33 



*33 

1 3S3 



2 8i3i 



1 8 
S 



172 

459 



671 



t»5 
1 39 



11S 

8 



^59 



S3 
77 
7$S 



535 



)£3 
»3J 



300 



453 

4S3 



6 769 
4 



29 



pupps learn 
these languages 
n una ded schools 
not under hspet> 
ton 



t Indus ve of at 
tached Primary 
Depart m^ms 



29 



35 
* 9 



157 



Co 



97* 



1032 



II 622 

33,5^ 

53 



455** 



37 
4^ 



125 



03 

*3*3 
' 547 



3 993t 



iS 3^4 

37^ 
793 



$7 5*2 



2 3 
sot 

4*9i 



55 



I 



■3 

3SS 
G5 



55 



*3tf 



7099 
55 

3 



10 200 



1 2 S75 

82 3l6 



56 H9 



17*515 
84 



7G7 



29 209 7*373 



J Indus ve of at 
taxhed Pr ma y 
Departments 



16^140 
219 



2S083 



5 E«d« of Aim r Bnt^h ***** ^ * « Stale, that ^ o^ter t» r system of 
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Table ^—Classification of pupils in High and Middle Schools* according to race or creed for iSSt 



IMMBYT 



Un>DLV i Eoji 



English 



Pemntflrflofpapiljof eachrac# or creed 
> to lh* to at number of pup da on ths ro la 



BEVGAL 



Bojs 
Cltla 



gtHOOll 



{. 



Hug ah 
Engl &h 

{ Vernacular 
Torit 



Per fBtaffflofrnpljiof each ra« or «etd 
t to lb* total unuoibcr of pop U oil the folia 



i If gh iiro f For Boja 4 F 0 ^ (b 
I Miubli { IVroaetdiir 

T1VCES AND ( * I Vernacular 



4 4*3 


i 8 




I 04 


05 




43 


S7J 1 








I 540 


I 2*3 




Jog 




6 








3 3 


95 


7 




if Boa 






z 71* 


■ 671 




IS9 

77 


"Ml 


71 d3 


434 






a 1* 


1 37 







i 

■— 1 


H 

3 


M 

n 

Q5 


5 


2 

i: g 


f!=.5 
* 8 - 

an >M 

W 


O 
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4 






7 
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y Hi Air J For Eoji English 
r StHOOtB 1 tt 1* EopLlah 

f It™ J E^ff tdh 
H uota J "I" l\*rauMi]ar 
Stools] . J En&h*b 

HADE AS f T*irirn& Coll 10 ■ iqi llisxtas or 

DilT Schools 

Ton* 

Pmtntag* of pop 1» of each race or creed 
* to the total namlwrof pop la <m ttss rolls 


4*34' 
I* 09« 

*5 
*3 


117 

a 
I 
i 






1 

I SSI 

18 

I S3 

»7 
3 
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1 

4 


a 

s« 




■0 8o4 
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* 156 


*3o 


«a 


■4 31* 


3*57 


J 47 
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* '5 


5J 





Fweritajf* *f p w pHi Q f eat |j tmVr'erted 
VHht total aaabfrt of pupil, on t h e roU^ 



CE\TtEAL 



Gcfeoois 1 ^ 1 V*raataljir 

T V™J? Co '»*" jf A aT.M o, 

Sico*KjjT School* 

Totai 

\^ to Q** «itml mimbfrr o f pqpila <, n t he roS 

Be vooli } F<>1, ^l - ^nff 
&c»ooli J ^< fcnglifllt 
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i to tha total amnber at p ap [[, Dn tba ™ . 
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7? 

3* 3« 
1J7 


3 8jl 

7 7JS 
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IB 

su 

ioa 
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14B 
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84 SS 


"S3 






79 


4 39<5 
3O07 


Bgi 






157 I 


7303 


t6S3 






>ia 


73 S 


8 30 






^4 



55 
15 

5 
4 



133 



10 



313 
33 

417 

7 
6 
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43 747 
1B4 
37 0S9 
56 441 

34» 
5*7 



(0) Ioclaslre of th« pop 
atta bedal dd«tbd Pr 
Department a 



5 

3 fioj 
6 



9»S 



ASSAM 



COOHO 



1 lii tiers 



/ thai 
I rVvooL* 
I klibutt 



TOTAL* 
For India,' 



1! 0* 




Ml} ^ [teg^ 

T0T4X 

P ^!TfS*i f W^'wfcw* or treed 
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Cc* 0014 } Fflr Boji Eaff lijh 
Ccboolj J » *^r* ^nfllah 
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to Ihc t^a^bcr of p^ oa 



thai -i _ 
Prtoot* J F »r Hoi* Xofllah 
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0j6per«fll *rsCo&n 



tithed to FrimtfJ 



tB 
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"7 
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33 
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t 

t7 
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Table 5. — expenditure on Secant 



Ftorarci ash Glut* ot Schools 



MADBA3 



{ 



AIlDXlx £CHO0LB 



Eojb 



Gh-Ja 



1 Vernacular 
J Engl lb 
iVernacnlar 



J m I Vernacular 

I Ts jj3t ho Coils gjtob Haute la o* SiaoffiAsr 



Toxil 



(Hifin Schools Fur Jtoja 
HlIH>LI SCHOOLB £ JgJ 



{ 



Girk 



{ 



{ 
{ 



Tozax 



Engl eh 
Ve □ scalar 



Total 



\ erDncnlar 



ToTAi 



'II 0* School, i for Bdt* f Fn &l *b 



CEKTRJhL 



,tTtGir Season S-crEtj, 



COO EG 



I Jio»Eciiooii Far Bom 



H A, DISTRICTS 



For Boj* 



Total 



T^ial 

^0*1 all 
JEtigl B h 

TfltA* 



Eupl ah 



T(JT*E 



TOTAL FOR iNtlTAi J - i " t r " 



tflTAt 




ECONDARY EDUCATION. 



Ivii 



ducahan in the official year 18S1S2, 



Totii * 
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9* 
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on 

5* 
E 
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a 
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*3 
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P 


ft 








n 641 






*+* 


















* S4* 






J S5J 




*n 1 


4* 
*** 


**3$3 


j M37 






j 3*>3SS | 



17 1 


i3 




II 








4*3 






id 1 




till] 
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** 1 




MW 1 


1 67i393 



10 



4 



»*4«3 

339 
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90 97* 



13.4*4 
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it 

1 

S 3S< 



H 

M 

c 



si 



w 7*4 

4*91 
9°S* 



>4 17 \ 0 313 




H*3 






30^**8 
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1&4 



3T3S 



1T4 



*«4 



Mtsl V7 J 



37*5* 
iC3 



14 



17 5iS 
a 9?S 
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61,910 
3.3*5 
4*7 



i 301 



4"U 

iHSfl 



M'i] 4 7»l "W34 ^'J* 



*H*7* I S**! 1 I 3 6* 



7** 



913 
t+ *7 



57 


(*74' 








• 7751 


SS4 


49 4*4 


UP 






1 77 t<S 


T7«» 



j 333 
iS oo3 

507 



M53 



7°r»M 

3-37* 
S3,«&* 



91J 



■7 08fl 



■ J4i 



63 tSo 9 «3 



4^30 
»4 14 

US' 



»*S73 



J,*t* 3,147 



35SJ t «■ I *' ?a 

r i+S 1,333 I 0 37 



5.339 Ut 33 



i3 U7 
to 873 
19 393 



&3B3 



a3S 




a FirliwlT* of the eipcn 
d rare on build de-s 

cdlaoeatu objects 



IiulttitT«cf Ihetxi^erid 
lure on attached techni 
cat Echoola 



The tiu* cn builJ 

IT15P4 *ml KlioIaKbfpf 
4 tt S o 3) cannot be d q 
tribift#d among the 
B^yrn! jmidn of FCCOnii 
117 frcliDold II htk* 

iHtra column* 3— jj htit 
im laded in »iuniD« 



J Of tblaamoQTit Sowers 
from proTiBciai fogdj. 



9 75 I J 



14 JDS 



j tfia 



S4*74 
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3*44 



43 oaG 1 3A*t* « 3* a^fi I AO'S* 



7*3'* 



7 3*> 



1 1 So 



f 160 



ti Sij 
4t 
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8 o 
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7 67» T 
13 7SS 
7 »S»* 



5S4 



*4 j 3»S? 



4 ti 034 
34 5*4 




4 Ttr^udicff *speudltru^ *n 
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crflu eons object* Ld 
JIiJlUij £nf Lab t^hoob 



aS6o 



(3643 



3T04 



34 »S»f 



33-"83 



3T77 




»S IS 



38 »a 
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56 8j 



13 5* 



/rwtttdTi? BJ97J from 
E joo iu tha N W Pro 
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Table 6* — Tuition fees m High and Middle Schools in the official year 1881*82 



Province and Grade or Schools 



/Hgh Schools f F <*£oys ^ 

t G r s Eng sh 



MADRAS 



Boys 



Vernacular 



^ M Dpm Schools i 

(. vernacular 

Thaiwtng College POa Masters or Second 
ary Schools 



BOMBAY 



[ 



H gh Schools For Boys Engl sh 



M DDLft Schools ( 5°? s 

I G rls 



H gh Schools f^rgoy* 

t G rls 



BENGAL 



,M ddle Schools 



Boys 
Girls 



{ 



Engl sh 
Eng sh 



Engl sh 
Engl sh 

Engl ah 
Vernacular 



f Engl sh 
i Vernacular 



N W P 
OUDH 



nd|hc 



GH AND M D 

le Schools 




PUNJAB 



r H gh Schools For Boys f ^ngl sh 

\ Vernacutar 

Boy 3 f£ n £ lsh , 
t Vernacular 

M ddle Schools i 



CENTRAL 



ASSAM 



H GH SCflQOLS 

M ddle Schools 



COORG 



f H gh Schools 

(M DDI 



ddle Schools 



idols 



HAIDARA.BAD (H GH S ch ( 
ASSIGNED DIS J 
TRICTS U 0DlE ScH0QLs 



AVERAGE FOR 
INDIAN 



For Boys 
Boys 


Engl sh 
Engl sh 


For Boys 


Eng sh 


Boys 


(Eng sh 
\ Vernacular 


For Boys 
Boys 


Eng sh 
Eng ah 


For Boys 


Eng sh 


Boys 


Engl sh 


For Boys 
Gir s 




Boys 
G 3 





M ddle Schools 



DePA RTMENTAL 

Schools 



Aided Schools 



Hghest 
monthly 
fee 



R a p 

380 
300 

s 8 o 



2 0 0 
0*0 



Loircst 
monthly 
fee 



H ghe*t 

monthly 
fee. 



Lowest 
monthly 
fee 



B a p \ R a p 



400 
300 



280 
060 

1 4 o 



040 
006 



500 
No fixed 



400 
Unkn 



B 0 p 

t 12 o 
rates 

080 
own 



D tfo 
D tto 



1 o o| s 00 

0 4 o 1 3 o o 
500 



500 



Deta la 



1 & o 
040 



1 o o 



not given 



o 3 0 

020 
040 



Unknown 
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Table 7<Siaimmt showing the average annual cost* of educating each pupil in iSSt-Ss, 
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Table i.— Comparative Statistics of attendance in Arts Colleges* for the official vears 

i8jo 71 and 1881-82 J 
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Table 3.— Results of the Higher University Examinations in the official year 1881 82 
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Table 5 — Return of Students graduating in a literary or a scientific course at the Bachelor of Arts 

Examinations held in the official year 1881 82 
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TaWe 7 —TmUoiuFccs m Arts Colleges zn the official year- 
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Table 1 .— Tnition.Fees in Arts Colleges in the official year- 1881-82. 
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Table 8. — Statement showing the average annual cost* of educating each Student tn Arts Colleger 

in the official year 1881-82. 
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Table ^—Comparative Statistics of attendance m Oriental Colleges for the official yars 

i8?q 71 and 188 1 82 
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Table 2a — Number of Pupils studying each Optional Language in Oriental Colleges tn the 

ojjzciaLyear 1881 82 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
Table 4a.— Tmtior Fees in Oriental Colleges in the official j ear 1881 82 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES—INSPECTION, 



Table 2.-Statement shmng the cost of DtrecUcn and Inspection vt the officml year lSSl J 2 * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— GRANTS-IN-AID, 



Table 2.— Detailed Return of Attendance tn each class of Aided Institutions on March j/j/, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— GRANTS-IN-AID. 



Tal)le Return of Actual Expenditure, under the GranUn-aid Rules in the official >€ar t 88i+$2. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— FEMALE EDUCATION. 



'able 1.— Return of the number of Institutions* for Gtrls, and of the Pupils attending them at the 

end of the official year 1881-82* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES— FEMALE EDUCATION. 



fable U — Return of the number of Institutions* for Girls, and of the Pupth attending them at the 
L 6ttd of the official year 1881-82. 
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Table 2 —Return of Expenditure on Female Education in the official year 1882*82* 
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Table 3,— flesutis of the Examinations of Girls' Schools m the official $ car 
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